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Christiana  in  Arabia.  Christianity  on  the  island  of 
SoeototK 168— in 

^mad  nf  OtrUtia^t^  in  Enropt. 

trdoBd.  FooDdingof  the  Christian  Church  in  that  isluid  by 
Patridus.  Acconnt  of  his  life.  BendcDce  in  Ireland ;  in 
Gtul.  Return  lo  hii  conntrr.  Whether  Patrick  was 
oommieuoned  from  Borne.  lAbonn  of  PatiicL  among 
the  country  pe<^e  and  the  chiels.  (Benigniu.)  He 
founds  Irish  monaateriea.  Provides  for  the  education  of 
the  people ITS — 176 

Oaths.  Receive  Christianity  by  occasion  of  thrir  wars  with 
the  Boman  empire.  Theophilus,  a  Gothic  bishop.  VI- 
philat.  His  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Goths.  Time  of  his 
appearance  in  the  reign  of  CoostantiDe.  Reportg  concern- 
ing Arianism  among  the  Goths.  Athanasius  on  their 
CIHivcnion.  Martyrs  among  the  Goths.  Missionary  in- 
stitations  established  by  Chnsoetom.  In-nleti  Goths  to 
preach  in  Constantinople.  The  Gothic  clergy  cuiliTate 
biblical  studies.  West  Golha.,  Alario  in  Kome.  *,!>. 
410. .   177—189 
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BISTORT  OF  THE  GHCSCH  COHBTITnTIOH,  CHOIICH  DISCIPUHE,   SCHISMS 
OF  THE  GHDBCH,  184 — 315. 

History  of  the  CAureft  CoTtHittdion,  184—253. 

Bdatim  Bfthi  Oturch  to  On  Slatt,  181—307. 
GtTifrul  Remarlu. 

New  relation  of  the  church  to  the  Bt»le.  Adyantages  and 
dimgers  nccming  &am  it  to  the  church.  The  ohardi 
calls  upon  the  state  for  assistance  in  the  promotion  of  its 
objects.  CanseB  of  this  great  nhange  :  the  conTersioa  of 
the  Roman  empraur  to  Christianity.  Emperor's  Tiews  of 
the  church  conatituliou.  Coastantine.  Id  what  secBe  he 
Elyled  himself  an  Esr.VaH-K  ■rZ,  {i«i  rii  WthmUs.  Call- 
ing of  general  councils  hj  the  Emjwrors.  Publication  of 
their  decrees  bj  imperial  authority.  Influence  of  the 
emperors  on  the  councils  CConstantine  at  Nice.  Theodo- 
sins  II.)  I«dore  of  Pelnsinm.  Individuals  opposed  to 
the  confoonding  together  of  things  spirilaal  and  things 
secular.  (Hilary  of  Ftnctiers.)  Of  no  avail  agalnsTKhe 
spirit  of  the  times.  The  emperors  decide  doctrioal  dis- 
putes by  command.  Bosiliecns,  Zeno,  JustiDian.  Inde- 
pendent development  of  the  Western  Chnrch  ....  1S4 — 191 

SelatJOD  of  the  chorch  to  the  state  in  particular  thiogs.  The 
Itole  lakea  some  part  in  providing  for  tht  tupporl  of  tht 
charcha.  Chnrches  authorized  to  receive  bequests.  Nd- 
merons  presents  lo  the  churches.  Abuse  of  this  pennis- 
sion.  Jerome  on  this  ptrist.  Other  bishops  renoonce 
this  right.    Augustin .  19I — 193 

Benevolent  Institutioni.  Public  charities  for  strangera,  fbr  the 
poor,  the  old,  the  sick,  and  for  orphans.  The  Basilias. 
Alms-houses  in  the  country.  Care  of  Theodoret  fiir  his 
flock 194— 19S 

Privilegei  betlevied  hy  tht  aait.  Eiemption  of  the  clergy  from 
all  public  burdens  (mnneribuB  publidsj.  Law  of  Constsa- 
tiue.  A  J).  31 9.  Evils  resultiiig  from  it.  Great  flocUag 
to  the  s{uritaal  office.  Limitations  of  the  law,  XJ>.  320. 
This  restriction  evaded 195—197 

Judicial  aathorit^  conferred  on  the  bishops.  Advantages  of 
this  arrsngement.  Complaints  of  the  bishops.  Self- 
denial  of  Angustin      197 — 198 

Intercessions  of  the  bishops.  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Elvira, 
(305,)  of  Aries,  (314,)  respecting  the  administration  of 
dvil  offices.  Ambrose  and  Studius.  Intercessions  of 
Basil  of  Ciesarea,  of  Flavian  of  Antiooh,  of  Theodoret, 
Advantages  of  these  intercessions  in  times  of  despotism. 
Evils  and  abuses 199 — 203 

Chnrches  used  as  ssjrlums.    The  ecclesiastical  nsage  limited 
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bj|  Eatropina,  i.D.  398.    Chrjioetom.   Behsvionr  of  cer- 
tain slaTcs  who  fled  la  a  chnrch  under  the  reign  of  Theo- 
doaioBlI.     LaWm&voarofHajluioB,  A.D.  131      .      .      .304—206 
lalemal  Orgattiiatim  qf  the  Chvrch,  207—253. 

Central  point  of  the  theocratic  sjatem  of  the  chnrch.  The 
idea  of  a  prieatl;  caste.  Falee  view  of  opposition  between 
things  aecular  and  Bpiritaal.  Celibocj.  Law!  of  the 
cooncil  of  Elrira,  in  309  ;  of  Neo-Qesarea,  in  314;  and  of 
Anoyra,  in  314,  relating  to  this  subject.  Proceedings  at 
Kice.  Paphnotins.  I^  old  dulom  retained,  that  only 
ecclesisatics  of  the  first  three  gradea,  after  baling  been 
once  ordained,  should  not  re-marrr.  The  more  liberal 
council  of  GaugiB.  Custom  of  married  biahopa  to  fureake 
the  marriage  relation.  Exceptions,  like  that  of  Synesius, 
still  to  be  met  with  in  the  fifth  century.  Ecclesiastical 
law  by  Siricius,  bishop  of  Rome,  i..D.  36S.  Jovinian  and 
Vi^Iantina 307—211 

fiJucolion  <^.tht  apirihioi  ordtr.  Beliance  on  the  supposed 
ma^caJ  effect  of  ordination.  Want  of  institutions  for 
theological  edncadoB.  Theological  school  at  .Autioch. 
AtiendoDoe  on  the  schools  for  general  edacatiOD.  The 
cloisters,  aa  aeminaries  ibr  the  cler^.  Edacalion  of  tlie 
clergy  .under  the  care  of  individaal  bishops     ....  811 — 214 

Intrusion  of  the  imworth;  into  apiritnal  offices — agunst  which 
decrees  of  coundla  avail  nothing.  (In  the  West,  the  cas« 
better.)  PartitnpatioQ  of  the  lutj  in  elections.  Form  of 
election.  Strife  after  biahoprics  in  the  capital  cities.  De- 
crees of  councils  agtunat  the  transfer  of  eccleaiastics  of 
Uttle  avul  \  bat  are  etrictly  carried  out  by  Damasns 
of  Rome.  Orders  forbidding  the  biahopa  to  be  absent 
fiom  their  communities,  or  to  reside  at  court  ....  215 — 219 

ProgresB  of  the  epiacopal  power  towards  the  monanihical  form. 
Prerogativea  of  bishops;  ordinaliDn,  confirmatioD,  &c. 
(Chryaostom  and  Jerome  iu  &Your  of  the  orighiallj 
equal  dignity  of  bishope  and  presbyters.)  Presbyters  dis- 
tinguished above  the  amcont.  Office  and  number  of  the 
deacons.  Influence  of  arch-deacons.  Deaconesses.  Their 
ordination— at  a  later  period,  considered  offensive.  Laws 
of  the  Western  chnrob  against  thrir  apptnnUnent.  Id  the 
East,  they  continued  to  exist  for  a  longer  time      .     .     .  219 — 293 

JVew  (hurcb  qfficti.  oltm/Mi,  laliui,  notarii,  parobolanii  (nume- 
rous in  Alexandria^,  Kxr.sTiu 224—226 

Chor-  biiiopi.  Restriction  of  their  power.  Councils  of  Sar- 
dies  and  Laodicea  abolish  the  office  :  the  latter  snbstitutes 
in  their  place  the  njuliivai.  Traces  of  ooautr;  bishops 
in  later  times 227—228 

Ct'fy  dmrchei.    Head  churches  and  filial  churches.    Their 

relation  to  each  other  at  Constauiiiiople  and  at  Bome       ■  228 — 229 

Mslrmolitan  coiatitntioa.    Farther  development  of  it.     Pro- 

vmcial  aynoda  co-ordinate  to  the  Metropolitan,     .     .     .  229 — 230 
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Patriarchal  cimtlilatioH.  ^tb  canon  of  the  coDccil  of  Nice. 
Eiarcbi,  next  Patriarctui.  Id  the  beginniBK  at  Bom«, 
Alexandria,  AnCioch — next  at  ConstantiDople  Ton  acconnt 
of  it«  poUticai  importance]  and  Jerusalem.  Spirit  of  free- 
dom in  the  North-Afi'ican  church. — their  declaration  at 
Hipporepus,  A.i>.  393.  Patriarchal  conititDtifHi  prepare* 
the  way  fbr  the  papacy 231—334 

Sime.  BnflDiu'l  eiplanabon  of  the  aiith  caaon  of  the  Nicene 
conncil.  Wealth  and  political  importance  of  Bome. 
(Theodoret'B  letter  to  Leo  the  Great.)  In  addition  to  this, 
came  the  idea,  awnmed  ai  a  (kiDdun«ital  principle  bj  the 
peqile  of  the  West,  that  the  onity  of  the  chtirch  mnst 
necessarily  have  on  outmard  rtprtientaiiim,  which  mat 
itippoted  to  bt  reatittd  in  the  talludra  Petri,  at  Bome. 
Proereei  of  this  idea,  especially  in  the  eharch  of  North 
Africa.  Optatns  of  Milere.  AngostiD.  (His  exposition 
of  Matth.  ITJ.  18.  Two  diflerent  points  of  view  con- 
fbnnded  together  by  him  in  considering  this  subject  as 
well  as  others.)  Yet  the  AfriciuiB  aie  unwilling  to  rani' 
cede  all  the  consequence!  following  from  this  position. 
The  Roman  bishops  conuder  themselies  the  successors 
and  representatives  of  Peter.  Leo's  letter  to  Analolins. 
lonoceot  to  the  North-Africans,  i.d.  417.  Leo  to  the 
lUyrian  bishops.   More  fiiiourable  situatioD  of  the  Roman 


ing  of  these  with  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  oouncil. 
Gratian'B  declaration  in  &ionr  of  DamaEus.  Hilary  of 
Aries  and  Celidonius.  Leo's  arrognnt  claims,  Keoogoi- 
tion  of  them  hy  Valentinian  III„  jl.d.  446.  Spirit  of 
freedom  continnes  to  be  nuintainvd  in  the  Norlh-AAican 
chnrch.  CoimciU  of  Carthage  in  407  and  418,  ^aiost 
appealing  to  any  jurisdiction  beyond  the  sea  >  ."^  ■  .  S36 — 247 
eneral  councih.  ^heir  ohiecL  Description  of  them  by 
Gregory  of  Narianz.  Angnatin'g  Tiieorj  of  oonndls. 
ChnstiBnity  opposed  to  the  requisition  of  a  blind  obedi- 
ence lo  human  anthority.  Facundnsof  Hermiane.  Other 
objects  of  the  coondlG.  Decretals  and  canons  of  the  conn- 
cib  collected  by  Dionysius  Exiguus  (aller  the  year  500)  347 — S53 


History  (f  C/uavk  DisdjUme,  253—257. 
""(In 


Persons  c<mTiDted  of  gross  offences,  excluded  Ihtm  the  fellow- 
thip  of  the  chorcA.  (In  case  of  sincere  repentance,  none 
refused  the  communion  in  the  hoar  of  death.)    Different 


classes  of  penitents.  Conditions  of  re-admisnon.  Diffl- 
cnliies  atleniUng  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
church  penance — parti;  b  the  case  of  iclusms,  partly  ii 
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the  ctte  of  perEom  of  rank,  (CbTjioitoii].  AmIiraEe. 
The  ctue  of  Tbeodoiius.^  Aiuthema  of  the  church. 
(Resins  against  AQdroDicns.)  Nectarins  Tescinds  the 
office  of  a  presbTtcr  to  Bdminister  penance       ....  353—357 

Miitwy  (f  Oittrch  Sc/iismt,  257—316. 

Boiutiit  Scham,  258. 

Jniportant  at  r^trttnling  llit  onleal  betioixt  Cathoiiciin  and 
Srparaiiim,  and  the  reaetioa  againil  Iht  eonfuno*  ^eccle- 
siaatical  aattert  inith  politia.  Immediate,  local  occwioa ; 
a  certain  enthiuiutic  Epirit  in  North  Africa    ....  SS8 

The  pradeDt  biihop  Mentnrim  of  Carthage,  and  bi«  arch'des- 
ooD  Oecilian.  Chargee  laid  againit  Mensurioi  by  the 
ftnatical  parn>  fitTonied  b;  SeciutdiiB  of  Tigisia.  Aiiem- 
bij  of  Nnmidian  provincial  biihopa  at  Cicla,  under  the 
presidency  of  Secandni,  a.d.  30S.  Mensmiiu  diet.  The 
iDperatitioux  widow,  Ladlla,  an  enemj  to  Ccadlian. 
Donstm  of  Caas  Nigne.  Meetingi  in  the  honae  of 
Lncilla.  Ca^ilian  ordained  by  Felix  of  Aptongis  before 
the  arrival  of  the  NnmltUan  bialiopB.  Cfecilian  aocosed. 
The  reader  Majorinni  aet  up  aa  anti-lHihiHi.  Conauiitine 
oppoaed  to  the  partj  of  Majorinut,  Trial  before  Hel- 
chiadec,  biehop  of  Rome,  and  five  biabopa  of  Gaol,  aj>. 
313.    (Donatm  comidaiiiaiit  againtl  Cweiliui.)    Coiuidl 


[t  Donatiia 
Magniu,  ancceEEoni  of  M^orin,  take  the  lead  of  the  party. 
Pars  Donati.  Harsh  proceedings  of  the  Connt  Ursacins 
uaioBt  the  DonatiECs-  CircnmcillioDes.  Forbearance  of 
Conatantine  towards  the  DooallGta S69 — S73 

to  gain  the  Di       ■      ■ 

nres  agabtt 
preached   anumt   Uie  confoanding  together  of  chordi 
~    '  Desperate  bonds  of  Circnnicillions,  under  the 


d  of  Fasir  and  Azid.    Reactioii  in  the  raign  of 

Jolian.    Par^  of  Maximinian ST8 — ST9 

rKetracted  state  of  the  North-Afiican  church,  oocanoned  by 
this  schism.  Avguitin  tu  an  oppontnt  <^  tht  Domitiilt. 
His  coQfidence  ia  the  force  of  hie  argumeots.  Plan  of 
Augnstin  and  Portnnini.  The  Donatisli  fear  the  logical 
talents  of  Angnadn.  Conncil  of  Carthage,  a.d.  403. 
Augnstin's  letter  to  the  Dimatist  cbarches.  Penal  laws 
demanded  against  the  Docatists  (AnguMln,  at  this  time, 
atjll  oppoaed  to  forcible  meaaweO — ^acted  in  part,  a-d. 
405.  fieligiooe  coofereaee  held  at  Carthage,  a.s.  411, 
tmder  the  presidaicy  of  Marcellin.  (PropiwaU  of  the 
Catholic  party.  Augnstin's  sermonE.  Diitnist  on  the 
part  of  the  Dooatista.    Aagostin  and  Petilian.)    Severer 
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lairl  sgunBt  the  Donatuts.  Gnadentiiu  of  Thunngade. 
Dooatisb  conlinae  to  eiiat  until  the  middle  of  the  eiith 
centoiy 279—287 

TJuohgical  Controetnif  betwixt  tSt  DomOua  and  (As  Catholic 
partji. 
FuxdameTilai  error  comnum  to  both  partits,^the  failart  io  dit- 
li/toaithbttweeallitvinbUatidtheiiivinbUchuTch.  Angns- 
tio  8  coone  of  religioiu  dcTelopment  bad  led  him  to  his 
ontward  conception  of  the  oharch — hence  the  great  im~ 
portance  of  thii  conception  in  hU  own  view.  He  adndti 
(the  DonatistB  appealed  to  mimcles,  etc.)  of  the  external 
and  objectiTe  evidence  only  of  tbe  dinne  irord  (not  so  in 
his  contest  with  the  Manichsans).  The  Donatisti  n- 
qoire  severity  of  church  discipline.  Controversy  respect- 
ing the  biblioal  teno,  "  World."  The  Donalists  appeal 
(in  this  case  inconsistently)  to  Old  Testament  eiKOiples. 
nt  Calhnliei  sufcordiBoM  the  prtdicatea  if  purity  and 
holinett  ta  the  noiton  of  Catkoliciti/ ;  the  DonatiOi  do  Ihe 
recerte.  They  protest  against  the  arrogant  claims  of  the 
Apostolical  See.  Midwsy  between  both  parties,  Tichonins, 
the  grammarian :  corpns  Domini  bipartitnm.  Petition 
uunst  the  Catholic  chnrcb.  Angustm  in  defence  of  it. 
Controversy  on  the  employment  of  force  in  religioos  mat- 
ters. Augostin  defends  the  right  of  resorting  to  sach 
measares.  False  comparison  of  the  divine  method  of 
educating  mankind  with  the  laws  of  the  state.  Dednc- 
tions  of  Angnstin  from  these  erroneous  principles.  Foun- 
dation of  the  theory  expressed  in  Che  phrase :  Compelte 
intrare  in  ecclewam 2B9— 307 

The  Meletiim  Schiim  n  Egypt,  308—313. 
More  rigid  pu'ty  (in  respect  to  the  lapsed)  under  Meletius  of 
Lycopolis.  The  more  mild  and  discreet  pastoral  letter  of 
Peter  of  Alexandria.  Meletios  arbitrarily  ordains  and  ex- 
commomcaies  persons  within  the  diocese  of  Peter.  Mele- 
tius eicommnmcaied.  [Criticaleiaminationofthesonrces 
of  informatipii  respectiiigtbisBcbiBm.]  Meletisns.  Orders 
of  the  Nieene  coandl.  Yet  the  schism  continues  down  to 
the  fifth  oeutury 308—313 

Sehitm  b^aeen  Damatia  and  Uniiwt  at  Bom,  313—315. 
Liberius  of  Some  deposed  and  banished  by  Conetantine  in  356. 
Felix  made  bishop,  Liberius  afterwards  recalled.  Sepa- 
rate party,  under  tbe  Presbyter  Ensebius,  io  opposition  to 
the  court  party.  Contest  between  Ursinus  (belonging  to 
the  party  of  Liberius)  and  Damasus  (belonging  to  the 
tarty  ot^  Felix),  after  the  death  of  Liberius,  a  "  *"•' 
Daniasus  prevails.  Gratian's  law, 
presuoD  of  this  schism 
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SECTION  THIRD. 

CHHISIIAN  un  AMD  VOBSEIP,  316— 4B7. 

Chrittian  Life,  316-~393. 

lU  general  dianuier  hi  thii  Ptriod,S\S—Sil. 

P>f> 

Ontwtrd  Chriitiauitj.  False  omfidence  in  externals.  Ten- 
deD(7  to  partial  Tiem  of  doctrine.  The  idea  of  the 
oniTerBal  spiritual  priesthood  obscnred.  Amnrca  per 
pnblicam  cnrrit  Sincerity  in  reli^on  exposed  to  ob- 
loqny.  Pious  vives  and  mothers  (Nomia,  Anthnsa, 
Monica,  and  others) 316 — 321 

Pttuliar  Ttmdan^  of  Ckritliaa  Lift.     The  Aiatie  Ttodtney  <ad 
"-   -^■-■-    ^Ja— 375. 


Its  earlier  oppoution  to  Paganism — now  to  a  mere  oatward 
CbrifliBuity.  Transition  from  the  earlier  and  freer  farm 
of  the  ascetic  life  to  the  mwe  stable  ornnization  of 
Hooasticism.    Betation  of  Christiaiutir  to  Uooasticism  .  32S — 334 

AnthoDj  (bom  a.d.  251,  of  aCoptic&milf),  andnotPaBl  df 
Thebes,  the  bther  of  monaslic  orders.  How  he  was  led 
to  adopt  the  Monastic  life.  His  wrons  conception  of  self- 
deniat,  which  he  afterwards  correct^.  His  slrietly  ab- 
stemions  life.  Hie  inflaence.  Did  not  wish  to  be  regarded 
as  a  worker  of  miracles.  Viut  to  Alexandria  in  311  and 
S41.  Apothegms  of  Anthony.  (Letter  to  bim  trom  Con- 
stantine.)  Hu  gentleness  to  othere.  Opposed  to  the 
superstitions  veneration  of  relics.  Spread  of  Moossticisni. 
Hilarion  promotes  it  in  Palestine 334 — 333 

Pachomioe,  fbuttder  of  the  cloister  life.  The  Ctsnobimn  of 
TabenoEe,  an  island  in  the  Nile  in  Upper  E^pt.  Abbots. 
Classes  of  monks.  Their  occapationa.  Novidate.  Pa- 
chomins  also  fbnnds  cloisters  for  nuns 334 — 33S 

Fanatical  tendencies  which  became  onited  with  Monasticism. 
Soidde,  (SiBgirins.)  Morbid  state  of  mind.  Ascetic 
pride.  Sayings  of  Pachomios  and  Nilos.  (Valens. 
Heron.    Ptolemeos) 337—340 

The  Eacbites  (in  Syria).  Different  names.  Their  principles 
and  doctrines  to  be  traced  to  a  practical  error,  purely 
contemptatiie  repcae.  (The  fint  beggingfriars.)  An  ex- 
cessive leaning  to  externals  in  the  monastic  life  leads  to 
the  opposite  error  of  mysticism.  Doctrine  of  inward 
prayer,  with  its  mischiesous  consetjuences  (depreciation 
of  the  means  of  grace ;  Autinomianism  :  seusuous  mysti- 
dsm,  and  Pantheism).  Flavian  of  An^och  and  Adel- 
I^ins.  Kindred  sect  of  the  Enstatbians— opposed  to 
these,  the  council  of  Gaugra.  Opposition  to  these  fanatic 
tendencies  serves  to  promote  the  Ccenobite  lift.  Contest 
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SECOND  PERIOD  OF  THE  HKTOBT  OF  THE  CHBISTU.K 
CHDBCH.  FBOM  THE  END  OF  THE  DIOCLGSIAN  PEB- 
8ECUTION  TO  THE  TIME  OF  GBEGOBT  THE  GBEA.T, 
BISHOP  OF  BOU£,  OB  FBOH  THE  TEAB  313  TO  THE 
YEAE  590. 


SECTION  FIRST. 


I.  Within  the  Boicah  Ehpibi:. 

A.  Sdation  of  the  Roman  JSngieroTS  to  the  Chriatiaa  Church. 

The  Christian  Church  had  come  forth  victorious  out  of  its 
last  bloody  conflict  in  the  Dioclesian  persecution.  The  very 
author  of  the  persecution,  the  Emperor  Galerius  himself,  had 
been  foi^^ed  to  acknotrledge  that  the  power  of  conviction 
was  not  to  be  overcwne  by  fire  and  sword.  But  in  truth  no 
experience  can  subdue  the  obstinacy  of  &iiaticism  and  of  des- 
potism ;  and  had  not  everything'  assumed  another  shape,  under 
the  influence  of  a  great  political  change  in  the  Koman  empire, 
deeply  affecting  the  history  of  the  worid,  the  attempt  would, 
perhaps,  even  after  that  last  edict  of  toleration,  have  been  re- 
newed in  many  districts  to  suppress  Christianity  by  force ;  as 
indeed  it  had  often  been  the  case  before  that  the  peKOCution, 
after  a  momentary  pause,  broke  fattii  again  with  increased 
violence. 

One  of  the  regents  of  that  period  was  Caius  Galerius  Vale- 
rius Maximinus,  who  ruled  at  first  over  E^pt  and  Syria ;  then, 
after  the  death  of  his  uncle  Galerius  in  the  year  911,  made 
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himself  master  of  all  the  Asiatic  provinces ; — the  bitterest 
enemy  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Christians.  Sprung  from 
the  lowest  condition, — having  been  originally  a  shepherd, — 
he  was  blindly  devoted  to  all  tke  popular  luperstitiona  of 
paganism,  inclined  by  his  own  dispoeition  to  serve  as  a  tool  to 
the  priests,  and  possessed  withal  of  a  rough,  violent,  despotic 
temper.  He  had  no  wish  now,  tt  is  true,  to  be  the  only  one 
among  the  r^;ents  of  the  Boman  empire  to  oppose  the  edict 
which  had  been  issued  by  the  oldest  Augustus ;  but  still  he 
could  not  be  satisfied  to  publish  it  in  the  same  opea  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  published  in  the  other  parts  of  the  empire. 
He  had  only  directed,  under  the  hand  of  his  first  officer  of 
state,  Sabinus,  the  pnetorian  prefect,  that  it  should  be  an- 
nounced to  all  the  provincial  magistrates,  as  the  emperor's  will, 
that  the  Christians  should  no  longer  be  molested.  The  pre- 
fect issued  a  mandate,  which  agreed  in  substance  with  the  edict 
of  Valerius,  "  That  it  had  long^  been  with  the  emperors  an 
object  of  their  most  anxious  deeire  to  bring  back  the  souls  of 
all  men  to  the  right  ways  of  a  pious  life  ;  so  that  those  who 
followed  any  usage  foreign  from  that  of  the  Romans  might  be 
induced  to  pay  to  the  immortal  gods  the  homage  which  is  due 
to  them ;  but  such  had  been  the  obstinacy  of  many  people,  that 
th^  would  neither  be  drawn  away  from  th«r  purpose  by  a 
reasonable  obedience  to  the  imperial  command,  nor  awed  by 
the  punishments  with  which  they  were  threatened.  Inasmuch, 
then,  as  their  imperial  majesties"  had  graciously  considered 
that  it  would  be  contrary  to  their  mild  intentions  to  involve 
so  many  in  danger,  they  had  resolved  that,  for  the  future,  no 
Christian  should  be  punished  or  disturbed  on  account  of  his 
religion  ;  since  it  had  been  made  evident  by  the  experience  of 
so  long  a  period  that  they  could  in  no  way  be  persuaded  to 
desist  from  their  own  wilful  detOTmioation."t 

The  more  violet  the  persecution  bad  been,  especially  in  the 
coimtries  subject  to  the  government  of  Maiiminus,  the  greater 
was  the  joy  of  the  Christians,  in  those  countries  when  this 
command  <^  the  emperor  was  everywhere  put  in  executi<Hi. 
From  their  different  places  of  exile,  from  the  prisons,  from 

•  The  Namen  dominorom  noslrornm,  I,  Surrnt  rZ,  JinrfrSf  h/iZ^,— 
Si  tbe  dchuing,  idolatrons  fiattery  which  hod  becomii  alreadj  (he 
diplomatic  laogo*^,  iben  expmsed  itseif. 

t  Eoseb.  Utt.  eecles.  1.  IX.  c  1.    De  mort.  [eneoUor.  c.  36. 
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the  mines  in  whieh  they  had  been  cMtdemned  to  labour,  crowds 
o!  tluuikfcl  Christiana  retiuned  to  thur  bomes ;  and  the  public 
w»y&rea  resounded  with  tb^  mogB  of  praise.  The  churchea 
b^an  to  b«  rebuilt,  and  to  be  filled  once  more  with  worship- 
pii^  Basemblies.  Seaxtdj  for  half  a  jtat  did  their  joy  and 
ttanquillity  remain  nodieturbed.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the 
restorati(Ht  of  the  Cbriirtian  churches,  and  the  great  number 
of  those  who  now  freely  and  publicly  jnioed  ia  the  religious 
serricffi,  excited  a&eeh  the  ituuttic  riige'of  the  heavens, 
which  could  ODce  more  readily  And  an  organ  for  its  espresaion 
in  that  MaximinuB,  who,  at  heart,  had  never  ceased  to 
cherish  his  blind  zeal  for  the  old  idolatry,  and  bis  hataed  of 
Christianity. 

At  first  they  could  not  bear  to  see  the  enthusiasm  which 
the  memory  of  the  miu^rs  «ikiiAUed  in  tiie  Christians  who 
assembled  at  their  graves.  It  was  very  easy,  too,  in  pretend- 
ing fear  lest  some  disturbance  m^;ht  h^pen  to  the  public 
peace,  to  find  a  reason  for  prohibitii^  the-  Christiana  from 
assembling  ai  their  plaeea  of  burial — the  cemeteries.  The 
religious  views  of  the  emperor  being  well  known,  the  heathen 
priests,  conjurors,  and  magistmtes,  in  various  cities  both  of  his- 
old  and  of  his  new  province,  wha«  &om  the  earliest  times  the 
pagan  wonliip  stood  in  high  repute,  uid  certain  forms  of  it  in 
pgLTticular  were  exhibited  with  much  antique  display  (as  at 
Antioefa,  Tyre,  and  Klcomedia  in  Bithynia),  instigated  their 
fellow-citizens  to  beg  it  as  a  favour  of  the  emperor  that  no 
euem;  U  the  gods  of  their  &thers  might  be  permitted  to  dwell 
or  practise  his  own  rites  of  worriiip  within  their  walla.  In 
part  it  was  fenatical  intolerance,  and  in  part  a  spirit  of  servile 
flattery,  more  anxious  to  obtain  the  &vour  of  the  prince  than 
to  promote  tlie  honour  of  the  gods,  which  dictated  these  peti- 
tions. Chrisliim  authors,  it  is  true,  affirm  that  the  emperor 
himself  seeretly  encouraged  these  persons  to  present  auch. 
petitions,  that  be  might  have  a  ^r  pretext  for  persecuting  th& 
CliriBtians.*  But  it  is  plain  that  they  do  not  here  report  a 
feet  which  was  known  to  themselves,  but  only  represent  as  a 
fict  the  inference  which  th^  thought  themselves  warranted 

*  Thus,  Da  morlib.  perseent.  c.  3S :  aabDnistU  legationibni  civitaCum, 
qiM  petereot  na  intra  civitatss-  iukb  Cbristiuiis  eonventiculs  eitrnere 
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to  draw  from  the  manner  in  which  Maximinus  recdved  such 
petitions,  and  from  his  known  dispoution.  The  reception 
which  these  petitions  met  with  from  the  emperor  was,  at  all 
events,  without  any  further  action  on  his  part,  a  aufBdent 
encouragement  to  repeat  them.  True,  when  he  first  took  pos- 
Besuca  of  the  Asiatic  provinces,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
onpire  of  Galeiius,  and  when,  on  his  anival  at  NiccHnedia, 
many  of  the  cititens  appeared  before  him  with  the  images  of 
their  gods,  and  presented  him,  in  the  name  of  the  city,  a  peli- 
tion  of  this  sort,  he  was  still  just  enough — unless  we  may  sup- 
pose he  was  restrained  for  the  present  by  reasons  of  policy — to 
refuse  granting  their  petition  immediately.  He  caused  himself, 
in  the  first  place,  to  be  informed  of  the  true  state  of  things ;  and 
on  finding  that  there  were  many  ChristianB  in  the  city,  he  told  the 
depnties  that  he  would  have  been  pleased  to  grant  Uieir  request, 
but  he  understood  that  it  was  not  the  wish  of  all  the  citizens,  and 
he  desired  to  leave  every  man  at  liberty  to  follow  hia  own  con- 
victions." When,  however,  similar  petitions  came  to  him  from 
other  cities,  testifying  great  zeal  for  the  worship  of  the  gods ; 
when,  moreover,  pious  frauds,  so  called,  were  ^nployed  to  ope- 
rate on  the  mind  of  the  superstitious  and  credulous  prince — as 
at  Antioch,  where  it  was  said  a  voice  had  issued  frxim  a  wonder- 
'  working  statue  of  Jupiter-Philios,  lately  set  up,  and  the  god 
required  that  his  enemies  should  be  driven  from  the  city  and 
its  territory ,t — Maximin  could  no  longer  maintain  that  tone  of 
impartiality  which  was  bo  foreign  from  tiis  nature.  He  thought 
it  due  to  the  honour  of  the  gods,  as  he  expressed  it  in  the  later 
edict,  those  gods  to  whom  the  state  owed  its  preservation,  that 
he  should  not  reject  a  request  which  aimed  at  nothing  but  the 
promotion  of  that  honour.  He  not  only  granted  such  petitions, 
f>ut  expressed  to  those  who  presented  them  his  particular 
approbation  of  their  pious  disposition.  At  Tjre  he  caused  to 
be  publicly  fixed  up,  in  answer  to  a  proposal  of  this  sort,  and 
AS  an  encouraging  token  of  his  satisfaction  with  its  pious  spirit, 
A  laudato:;  writing,  composed  in  the  pompous,  declamatory 

•  This  is  itsted  by  Maximin  hinuelt  in  the  edict  which  he  sait- 
■eqneatlj  pnbluhed  in  &>our  of  the  Chriitiuu,  and  which  Eus«bius, 
aft«T  hit  usual  manner,  has  troaslated  in  tbtj  obscure  language  tram 
the  Latin  original ;  or  else  it  was  compMed  in  a  very  barbarous 
diplomatic  s^le. 

t  EoHb.  IX.  3. 
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style  of  the  rhetorica]  schoola  of  that  period,  by  some  roaster 
or  pupil  of  the  same.  Among  other  things  it  was  here  said, 
"That  highest  and  greatest  Jupiter  who  presides  over  your 
&inoiis  city,  who  saved  the  gods  of  your  fethers,  your  wives, 
childreD,  hearths,  and  homes,  fhwu  every  pestilent  infection, 
he  it  was  who  inspired  your  souls  with  this  wholesome  purpose, 
revealing  to  you  how  noble  and  slutary  it  is  to  approach  the 
worship  of  the  immortal  gods  with  becoming  reverence."  Nest 
is  set  forth,  in  swollen  expressions,  how,  t^  the  renewed  wor- 
ship of  the  gods,  men  had  been  delivered  fitnu  the  distresses  of 
&inine  aad  of  war,  from  cont^ious  pestilence,  and  other  public 
calamities,  which  formerly  had  been  brought  on  by  the  guilt  of 
the  Christians : — "  For  these  things  happened  in  consequence 
of  the  pernicious  error  of  those  reckless  men,  when  it  had  taken 
possession  of  their  souls,  and  covered  almost  the  whole  world 
with  disgrace."  It  is  then  said  of  tlie  Christians,  "If  they 
persist  in  their  accursed  folly,  let  them  l>e  banished,  as  you 
demand,  £ir  from  your  eity  and  its  territory."  And  that  they 
themselves  might  know  with  what  good-will  the  emperor  re- 
ceived their  proposition,  they  were  invited  to  ask  for  some 
special  £ivour,  which  should  be  granted  them  at  once,  as  a 
memorial  to  their  children  and  cliildren's  children  of  th^ 
piety  towards  the  immortal  gods.* 

In  every  way  Mazimin  sought  to  restore  the  splendour  of 
paganism,  and,  by  giving  new  power  and  new  consequence  to 
its  zealous  votaries,  to  supplant  the  Christians,  without  pub- 
lishing any  new  edict  against  them.  The  appointment  to 
sacerdotal  offices  in  the  provinces  had  hitherto  been  lodged 
with  the  senatorial  colleges  (the  collegio  decurionum,  curia- 
lium),  who  chose  to  such  posts  those  of  their  own  number  who 
had  been  already  tried  in  various  municipal  employments. 
But  Masimin  now  reserved  the  appointment  to  such  places  in 
his  own  hands,  that  be  might  be  sure  to  have  promoted  to 
them  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  senate,  and  those 
from  whom  he  could  expect  the  most  zealous  and  influential 
exertions  to  reanimate  paganism.  To  the  highest  posts  of 
the  sacerdotal  colleges  he  chose,  in  fact,  men  who  had  already 
filled  the  higher  civil  offices  ;  and,  to  procure  for  them  greater 
respect,  he  gave  them  the  mande  of  glistening  white,  in- 

•  The  edict,  in  a  Greek  translatioD,  is  in  Eosebins,  IX.  7. 
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WTMight  with  gold,  which  b^ore  wu  the  distiDguishing  badge 
of  the  court  offices.* 

Trials  before  Pilate  (acta  Filati)  were  now  forged,  full  of 
blasphemies  against  Christ.')'  These  Abricated  documents  were 
distributed  throt^h  the  city  tmd  country  schools,  in  order  that 
hatred  to  CJiristianitj'  might  be  seasonably  iaslilled  into  the 
minds  of  the  childrw, — a  weU-cbosen  means,  no  doubt,  for 
giving  currency  to  coBvictions  euch  as  men  wished  to  liave 
them. 

The  declamatoiy  notice  above  dted,  that  public  calamities 
were  warded  off  by  the  worship  of  the  gods,  was  soou  refuted  by 
experience.  Th^  was  a  &ilure  of  harvest,  and  a  iamine; 
pestilential  disorders  raged.  Meanwliile  the  Chrisdaos  chose 
the  beet  way  to  maoifeat  the  spirit  of  their  &ith,  and  to  show 
the  heathens  the  gronndlesenees  of  tbeir  accusations.  They 
collected  the  whole  multiiude  of  the  starving  population  in 
the  city  (probably  Nicomedia)  into  one  place,  and  distributed 
bread  to  them.  Thus  it  might  be  that  more  was  accomplished 
by  this  work  of  fiiith  than  could  have  been  effected  by  any 
demonstration  of  words ;  that,  as  Eusebius  SBys,^  the  heathens 
praised  the  Christians'  God,  and  pnnounced  the  Christiaas 
themselves  to  be  the  only  truly  pious  and  God-fearing  men. 
But  there  ia  always  a  fanaticism  which  tite  strongest  fiicts  can 
neitlier  ooufute  nor  embarrass. 

Although  no  new  edicts  of  a  saDguinary  character  were 
issued,  yet  it  could  not  fail  to  be  the  case,  under  the  impulse 
of  fre^y  eKcited  passions,  the  outbreaks  of  which  were  mher 

•  Eoseb.  IX.  1.    D«  mortih,  p.  c  86. 

t  Eui«b,  IX.  S.  Still  earlier  than  iMs  there  mtj  have  beeD  TOrioas 
reoemuoDa  of  the  acta  Pilati  bf  ChristiBca  and  pagans  ;  aud  so  this  new 
device  of  malice  may  bsTe  upruiig  oat  of  loine  older  root.  Perhns, 
ako,  it  is  ineiaot,  when  it  is  »id  Uiat  those  sMs  were  then  forged  for 
the  fiist  time;  perhaps  the  feoatical  hate  of  the  pagans  had  already 
devisedsome  contriTaoce  of  this  sort  in  the  earlier  timeB  of  the  Diocle- 

a  penecntioD,  and  special  pains  «ere  now  taken  to  pat 

a  jear  of  the 

.    ..  Lnony  against 

e  diriLit;  of  Christ  Ada  Tarsoht,  Probi,  et  Aadronid,  c  9.  His 
words  la  the  Cbristians  are,  lUfi,  riSri  tU  ^m,  in,  U  ;a-i«>.^ 
i^ftnrit  TIM  -yiyHiifiim  MMMiSfyn,  Siri  [Jimf   31   nilmn  timj  iytftittt 
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CnlatiMi.  This  we  are  obliged  to  ^appose,  if  these  acta  are  altogether 
Aeume  with  those  to  whidi  a  pagan  print,  m  some  earlieT  jear  of  the 
DiMlniau  peneeotioa,  if^iealed  ^ftn«  a  tiiboaal  as  tc 
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bvonred  thtn  cbecfc«d  hj  tbe  aupreine  power  of  the  itate,  that 
in  TSriftus  scattaKd  qtota  the  blood  of  tbt  martyrs  would  Sow 
«a[MOiuly.  IndividiBb  who,  by  thair  leal  for  th«  spread  of 
tbe  faith,  and  by  tbe  authority  in  which  they  stood  among 
their  fd  low-believers,  had  drawn  particularly  upon  themselvei 
tbe  batKed  of  the  goremon  m  cJ  the  empovr,  tuflered  mortyr- 
tlom.  Instances  of  this  kind  occurred  at  Ejoesa  in  PbcBuicia, 
U  AleHndria,  anii  at  Antiodi.*  This  was  the  last  martyr** 
blood  which  flowed  in  consequence  of  the  Siocleoian  perse«n- 
tion.  From  the  Weet  began  a  train  of  events  which  placed 
the  whole  Chmtiau  church  in  a  difibicnt  relation  to  the  civil 
power  in  the  Boman  state  ;  and  tbe  influence  of  these  events 
aooa  extended,  at  least  indirectly,  to  the  Eastern  portioD  of  tbe 
empire. 

CoDstantine,  tbe  aon  of  Oonstaotius  Cfalcnus,  was  the  in- 
dividual  by  wh(«n  this  cban^  was  brought  about.  The 
DMiuier  in  which  it  took  place  had  an  important  influence  on 
tbe  mtire  ehapibg  of  the  cbarcb  within  tlie  bounds  of  tbe 
Bofnan  empire  during  the  period  commencing  with  tbia  epoch. 
In  order  to  a  correct  undentanding  of  the  whole  matter,  it  is 
certainly  much  to  be  denred  that  we  poeseased  better  means 
of  iafonnatioD  respecting  the  early  religious  education  of  the 
person  Irora  whom  all  tfiis  proceeded.  But,  aa  often  happens, 
tbe  facta  which  have  reached  us  conoeroing  tbe  mmUl  de- 
velopiBent  (^  the  author  of  a  great  outward  cbai^  in  tbe  fai*- 
toTT  of  the  world  are  scanty  and  meagre ;  and  it  only  re- 
mains for  us  to  gather  our  conclusioos  from  a  few  scattered 
bints. 

Hii  fiitber,  Conatanliui  Chlonis,  wt«,  as  we  have  already 
remarked  in  another  place,  friendly  to  the  Christians,  and  pro- 
bably a  follower  of  that  speciea  of  religious  eclecticism  which 
united  Christ  along  with  the  gods  of  Rome.  His  mother, 
Helow,  tbe  first  wife  of  Coostantius,  becomes  known,  at 
a  somewhat  later  period,  as  a  zealous  CliristiaB  acooiding  to 
tbe  measure  of  bra  reli^ons  knowledge — devoted  and  punc- 
tilious in  the  performance  of  all  the  external  duties  of  reli^on. 
There  are  no  enatii^  grounds  for  supposing  that  she  came  to 
this  convictioD  suddenly,  or  that  she  was  led  to  embrace  it,  in 
her  later  years,  by  tbe  example  of  her  son.     Notliing  forbids 


•  Enub.  IX.  c.  «. 
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US  to  Buppose  that  she  was,  in  the  earlier  period  of  her  lift,  if 
not  a  Christiaii,  at  least  iacliaed  to  Christiaiuty.*  FoaaUilj 
it  waa  through  her  influsace  tliat  this  directioa  liad  been  given 
to  the  mind  of  her  husband :  since  it  not  unfTequently  hap- 
pened that  the  husband  came  to  the  knowlet^  of  Christianity 
through  means  of  the  wife.  Slight  as  must  have  been  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  his  parents  on  the  educaticoi  of  Constan- 
tine,  who  was  so  early  removed  from  th^  side,  yet  it  may 
well  be  supposed  that  the  religious .  principles  of  the  parents 
would  not  &il  to  make  some  impression  on  the  mind  of  their 
son.  The  Christians  being  at  that  time  so  numerous  and 
so  widely  dispecsed,  Constantioe  would,  without  doubt,  fre- 
quently come  in  contact  with  them  ;  and,  as  we  may  readily 
suppose,  they  would  neglect  no  opportunity  which  offered  of 
making  the  prince  &T0urabIy  disposed  tomrds  their  religiOD 
and  their  party.  While  a  youth  he  resided  at  the  court  of 
Dioclesian,  and  afterwards  at  that  of  Galerius,  He  witnessed 
at  Nicomedia  the  outburst  of  the  persecution  against  the 
Christians.f  This  example  of  bloodthirsty  fenatidsm  could 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  revolt  his  youthful,  and,  in 
respect  to  such  proceedings,  unprejudiced  mind.  When  he 
compared  the  religious  tolerance  of  his  &ther  with  the  spirit 

*  Notlmie  certain  is  known  with  regard  to  the  reUtioni  between 
Helena  and  her  son  at  to  this  matur.  Theodoret,  it  is  tnte,  siys 
expr«ssl;  (H.  B.  1.  I.  o.  IBl  that  Coostanline  received  his  first  impres- 
sions of  Christianitj  from  her ;  but  we  cannot  be  snre  that  hia  anlhorilj 
for  this  statement  la  deeerriag  of  confidence.  Eosebius  might  have  been 
more  correctiy  informed ;  and  he  says  (De  vita  Constant.  1.  III.  a.  47) 
it  was  by  means  of  Cooatantine  that  his  mother  first  became  a  Cbriitian, 
— Sitr0S  HTHmntnTi,  >»■  itrai  rfirifn.  Bat  we  should  remarlc  that 
Eoaetuna  was  strongly  inclined  to  turn  everything  ki  the  advantage  of 
his  hero ;  and  that  it  is  in  novise  incomustenl  with  this  statement  to 
snn>cise  that  Helens,  while  professing  to  be  on  the  side  of  heathenism, 
elUl  cherished  a  certain  veneradon  for  Cbiisl,  as  a  divine  being,  and 
was  disposed  to  &vour  Christianity. 

f  See  the  religious  discourse  which  the  Christian  emperor  is  sud  to 
have   pronounced  befbre  a  Christian  assembly, — Oratio  ad  sanctormu 


llso  what  CoQstantine  sajs  eonceming  the  persecution  of  Dioeleii 

■-" -ilamation  issued  in  lh{  "-    -"--  '*--  — - —   " 

Le  vi(a  Constantin.  L  II. 


proclamation  issued  in  (he  East,  after  the  victory  over  licimns. 
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which  he  here  saw  displayed,  it  was  no  difficult  task  for  him 
to  decide  which  way  of  tMoking  would  beat  contribute  to  pro- 
mote the  trauqiullity  and  well-being  of  the  state.  He  wit- 
nessed here,  loo,  such  proo&  of  the  power  of  Cbriftian  &ith 
as  might  well  make  an  impression  on  bim.  He  saw  there  was 
something  in  Christianity  which  was  not  to  be  subdued  by  fire 
and  sword. 

In  the  next  following  years,  after  Constantine,  as  his  Other's 
successor,  had  been  proclaimed  Augustus,  in  306,  by  the 
l^one  in  Britain,  he  appears  to  have  been  still  attached  to 
the  pagan  forms  of  worship.  When,  in  the  year  308,  after 
the  successful  termination  of  the  war  with  that  Maximiauus 
HerculiuB  who  had  a  second  time  set  himself  up  as  emperor, 
he  received  the  unexpected  intelligence  that  the  Franks,, 
against  whom  he  was  just  commencing  a  campaign,  had 
ceased  from  their  hostile  demonstrations,  he  gave  public 
thanks  in  a  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo,  probably  at  AutuB 
(AugustoduDum),  and  presented  a  magnificent  offering  to  the 
god.*  From  this  circumstance  we  may  gather,  not  only  that 
Constantine  still  professed  an  attachment  to  the  old  heathen 
c^reinoDies,  but  also  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  class  of 
warriors  and  princes  who  make  no  account  of  the  reIigiou» 
interest,  and  who,  strangers  to  all  emotions  and  impulses  of 
that  nature,  have  an  eye  only  to  the  human  means  of  pro- 
secuting their  undertakings.  He  believed  himself  to  be  in- 
debted for  his  good  fortune  to  the  protection  of  a  god. 

It  was  not  until  after  his  victory  over  the  tyrant  Maxentinsf 
that  Constantine  pubUcly  declared  in  favour  of  the  Christians. 
The  question  here  presents  itself,  whether,  as  we  must  suppose 
according  to  one  of  the  traditioas,  it  was  this  victory  itself,  in 
connection  with  the  extraordinary  circumstances  preceding  it, 
which  gave  this  new  and  decided  direction,  not  to  the  public 
conduct  only,  but  also  to  the  religious  opiniims  of  thu  em- 
peror. 

*  Eumeoii  Panegyriciu  CixiltaDtiiu,  c  ZI. 

t  Moxeotiui,  SOD  of  MaiinuuiDS  Hercnlinn,  had  teized  upon  tha 
(overeigct;  in  Italy  and  in  North  Africn,  nnd  by  his  abandoned  sod 
Toluptuoiu  life,  bis  oppressions,  and  big  de^iotio  acts  in  every  fay,  bad 
rendered  himself  alike  odious  to  heathens  and  to  ChristiaiiBi  though  at 
Borne  he  bad  in  the  ontset  shoved  himself  &n>nnble  to  the  Chrigtiaoi, 
-with  a  view  to  secare  on  his  side  the  interest  of  their  par^.  Euseb,  H. 
E.  1.  VUI.  c  14. 
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According  to  BusdmuB,*  the  way  in  which  this  imporUnt 
change  was  brought  aboot  ma  as  follows: — Maiefitius,  in 
nsking-  hU  prepanttioDa  for  the  war,  had  sorupuloasly  ob- 
aerred  all  the  curtonury  ceremonies  of  paganisiii,  oud  mu 
lelying  for  suooess  on  the  ageacy  of  tapematural  powers. 
Heooe  ConstautUM  was  the  more  strongly  penoaded  that  be 
ought  Qot  to  place  hia  whole  confidence  in  an  arm  of  flesh. 
He  rcTolved  in  his  mind  to  what  ^od  it  wonld  b«  ndtable  for 
him  to  ^pply  for  aid.  The  misfortunes  of  the  last  emperan, 
who  liad  been  so  sealoualy  devoted  to  the  cause  of  paganism, 
and  the  euunple  of  )us  father,  who  had  trusted  in  the  one  true 
and  almighty  God  alooe,  admonished  him  that  be  al»o  should 
place  confidence  in  bo  other.  To  this  Giod,  tbereforo,  he 
applied,  praying  that  he  wonld  reveal  himself  to  hint,  and 
I^  him  the  protection  of  his  arm  in  the  approaching  contest. 
While  thus  praying,  a  short  time  after  noon,'|'  be  beheld, 
^tread  on  the  &ce  of  the  heavens,  a  glittering  cross,  and  above 
it  the  inscription,  "By  this  ctmquer.''^  The  emperor  and 
hit  whole  anny,  now  just  about  to  commence  their  march  to- 
wards Italy,  were  seized  with  awe.  While  Constantine  was 
still  pcmderiog  the  import  of  this  sign,  night  came  on ;  and  in 
a  dream  Christ  a{q>eared  to  him,  with  ^e  same  ^mbol  which 
be  had  seen  in  the  henveits,  and  directed  him  to  cause  a  banner 
to  be  prepared  titet  the  same  pattern,  and  to  nse  it  as  his  pro- 
tection against  the  power  of  the  enemy.  The  emperor  obeyed ; 
he  caused  to  be  Eoade,  after  the  pattern  he  had  seen,  the  re- 
Bplendent  banner  of  the  cross  (called  the  Labanui),  on  the 
abrntt  of  which  was  afGsed,  with  ibe  symbid  <^  the  crow,  the 
now^ram  of  the  name  of  Christ.  He  then  sent  for  Chris- 
tiu)  teachers,  of  whom  he  inqaited  concerning  the  God  that 
had  appeared  to  him,  anA  the  import  of  the  symbc^.  This 
gave  ihefli  an  (^portairity  of  instructing  him  in  the  knowledge 
ttfChrisduiity. 

Taking  the  account  of  Eusebius  as  literally  true,  we  should 
have  to  recognise  in  this  occurrence  a  rad  miracle.     We 

•  De  vita  Cooitast  o.  L  37. 

t  The  obseare  laago^^  of  Euebiu — l/^  ouwififiraiH  Sgrnr,  An  nr 
^im  Irnmrnrm — is,  I  tUnk,  most  DBtaialty  Wrpt«ted  h;  Boppi^g 
thelait  cbniae  M  contiin  a  limhationof  tfcefint. 

X  Tiir^i  njw, — iDdgiAudlj,  in  Ae  nstiTe  langiMgc  at  th«  cBperor 
and  of  the  Konun  soldiers,  Hoc  vioce. 
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•faould  be  tlie  lew  tanpted  to  septnie  the  &ct  at  bottom  from 
^e  subjectiTe  conception  uid  rcproaenlatim  of  it  by  the  dbi- 
ralor,  and  thns  to  reduce  it  from  the  &nn  of  a  BupematiDal  to 
that  of  a  natural  phenomencHi,  becauw  the  pagan  army,  whidh 
CtMutantine  was  leading  Cram  Gaol,  and  wfiich,  according  to 
the  pagan  rhetoridan  Idfaamu*,  conqaered,  praying  to  the 
gods,*  is  said  aim  to  hare  beheld  the  words  inscribed  in  the 
Jieavena.  But  the  snppoaition  of  a  miiacle  here  ia  one  which 
has  in  itaelf  nothing  to  leoommend  it,  eqiecially  when  we  con- 
sider, that  the  eoHvertion,  at  it  i*  caUed,  of  the  Roman  em- 
petw,  sndi  as  h  reaDy  was,  could  in  nowiae  poasess  the  same 
wgnifigance  in  the  nght  of  God,  who  re]^ecteth  not  the  per- 
.soD,  bat  looks  upon  tlie  heart  alone  as  an  acceptable  sacrifice, 
as  it  had  in  the  eyes  of  men  daizled  and  deceived  by  outward 
.show.  In  th»  particnlai  way  it  is  scarcely  poesble  to  coo* 
oeive  that  a  ehange  of  heart,  which  is  tb«  only  change  that 
deserves  to  be  called  a  couTermon,  could  hav«  been  wrought 
Much  rather  might  we  preeimie  that  in  this  way  the  emperor 
mmld  be  misled  to  combiae  pagan  superstition  with  a  mere 
eokwrii^  of  Chiistianity.  And  were  we  to  jndge  of  the  end 
which  tins  mimde  was  des^ned  to  subserve  hy  the  general 
•cooBequaiceB  of  the  emperor's  couvermon  on  the  Chrisliaa 
^mroh  within  the  Eoman  empire,  it  might  be  questioned 
whether  these  coaseqiKnces  were  r^ly  so  benign  in  their  in- 
fluence on  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  tb^  were 
imagiiud  to  lie  i^  those  persons  who,  dazzled  by  outward 
^Mw,  saw  in  the  external  power  and  splendour  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  a  liinmph  of  (Aristiaiiity. 

But,  aside  bata  t^  this,  in  order  to  suppcse  a  nal  miracle, 
we  need  better  testimony  to  the  trath  of  the  &cts,  as  th«y  are 
stated  by  £ds^us.  The  ooly  witness  is  CwtBtantiHe  himself, 
who,  many  years  aAer  the  evoit,  had  related  the  circnnstances 
to  this  writ^.f     But,  in  the  case  of  Constantine  himself,  it 

60,  imSufu  iiii  (J> 

inAS»  •■;«'({>•  lijifM..-. ' 

-t  AsEowbiBXliwdKitmealion  tfaiiinlusChiird>HatoT7,BDdyetw« 
can  hardly  sappose  tlrnt,  vben  he  ocmpcsBd  thk  historj,  he  did  not  know 
tomething  aboac  it  throagh  the  popolar  traditioD  of  tlie  Chmtians,  we 
WMt  expluQ  the  drcusutSDM  b;  snppcwng  thai  what  hi*  then  Aioo 
abont  it  seemed  to  him  either  not  well  aatheotieatcd,  or  elie  not  import- 
ant  euoo^  for  his  pnrpoie;  fbr  it  wis  then  his  opiaion  that  D      '    ''~~ 
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mig^bt  easUy  happen  that  what  was  in  itself  a  natural  pheno- 
menon would,  b;  his  own  subjective  apprehension  of  it,  by 
the  power  of  fiiucy,  the  lengih  of  the  intervening  time,  th« 
wish  to  be  r^arded  by  the  bishops  as  a  person  peculiarly 
&vouTed  of  God,  gradually  assume  to  itself  the  chape  of  a 
miracle.  Add  to  this,  that  Eusebius  himself,  in  the  character 
of  a  rhetorical  pan^yrist,  might  indulge  in  same  exaggeratioa. 
His  story  is  not  wholly  consistent  with  itself;  but  contains, 
besides  the  miraculous  part  of  it,  much  that  seems  altogether 
improbable.  Constantine  must  have  received  some  knowledge 
of  tlie  God  of  the  Christians  from  his  lather;  yet  he  inquires 
who  he  is.  It  seems  that  he  needed  to  be  informed  what  was 
meant  by  the  symbol  of  the  cro6s;  but  tbe  import  of  this  sign, 
which  appeared  in  the  daily  life  of  every  Christian,  and  Gon> 
cerning-  tbe  supernatural  influ^ice  of  which  so  moch  was  said, 
could  at  that  time  hardly  remain  unknown  to  any  one  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  associating  with  Christians.  The  very 
style  of  the  narration,  then,  as  drawn  up  by  Eusebius,  would 
l^d  us  of  itself  to  be  cautious  how  we  take  everything  it  coo- 
t^na  as  literally  true ;  and  to  conjecture  that  a  natural  pheno- 
menon wqs  the  basis  of  what  he  has  represented  as  a  superna- 
tural event.  Now  we  do  actually  find  other  accounts  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  traced  back  to  a  still  older  and  purer  source, 
— to  an  account  given  by  Constantine,  or  by  Christiana  who 
were  with  him,  soon  after  the  event, — and  which  point  more 
directly  to  a  natural  incident.  According  to  Bufinus,  he  sees, 
in  a  dream,  towards  the  East,  the  flaming  sign  of  a  cross ;  aud, 
waking  in  a  fright,  beholds  at  his  ude  an,  angel,  who  exclaims, 
"  By  this  conquer."*  The  work,  "7)e  mortibiu persecutorvm," 
reports  that  he  was  directed  in  a  vision  to  cause  the  sign  of 
tlie  Christian's  God  to  be  placed  on  the  shields  of  his  soldiers.! 
Thfse  statements  point  lo  a  psychological  esplanation.  Yet 
we  must  admit  that  what  then  transpired  in  tbe  mind  of  Con- 
tantine  would  have  an  important  iuduence  on  his  way  of  think- 
ing and  on  his  conduct  in  regard  to  matters  of  religion. 

following  tbe  example  of  his  &tber,  wai  alretdy  a  ChHitian,  and  marched 
sgaiDst  Mufeiitias,  calling  on  God  and  Chriit  lo  auist  him. 

•  Rnaa.  hist,  ecclei.  1.  IX.  c.  S. 
_  t  Dc  m.  p.  c.  H.    Ctmunoninu  «t  ia  qoiete  Constantiniui  ot  ciBleite 
ugnum  Dei  (the  monogram  of  CtuiM)  notarel  in  icatit  stque  ita  prmlinm 
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But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we  have  sufficient  warrant 
for  adopting  this  bypotheris.  It  b  possible  that  the  whole 
story  may  have  sprung  up  after  the  event.  In  the  eyes  of  both 
pagans  and  Christians,  the  victory  over  Maxentius  was  an 
event  of  the  utmost  importance.  Pagans  and  Christians  were 
at  that  time  inclined,  each  party  ia  thedr  own  way,  to  intro- 
duce,  under  such  circumstances,  Uie  aid  of  higher  powers ;  and 
the  rhetorical  panegyrists  especially  contributed  to  the  propa- 
gation of  such  legends.  Pagans  saw,  in  this  case,  the  gods  of 
the  eternal  city  engaged  to  deliver  them  from  the  disgraceful 
joke.  Among  them,  accordingly,  was  circulated  the  legend 
of  a  heavenly  army  seen  in  the  air,  and  sent  by  the  gtxjs  to  the 
succour  of  Constantine.*  Among  the  Christians,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  story  was  prop^;ated  of  an  appearance  of  the  cross. 
Constantine  tmving  been  observed,  in  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  to  show  a  peculiar  veneration  for  the  cross,  men  would 
&in  trace  this  habit  to  the  fact  that  it  was  hy  tiie  aid  of  the 
cross  he  had  obtained  his  victory ;  and  by  an  anachronistic 
combination  of  events  which  is  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence, 
they  referred  many  things  which  belonged  to  a  later  period 
of  the  reign  of  Constantine — as,  for  instance,  the  erection  of 
the  banner  of  the  cross — back  to  the  present  time.  In  the 
later  part  of  his  life  Constantine  may  have  acknowledged 
this  account  of  the  popular  tradition,  to  give  himself  im- 
portance in  ibe  eyes  of  the  Christians ;  perhaps,  by  degrees, 
persuading  liinuelf  that  the  event  had  actually  so  bappened. 
This,  we  must  admit,  is  possible.  But,  in  this  case,  we 
should  have  to  trace  those  regulations  of  Constantine  iu  favour 
of  the  Christian  church,  which  immediately  ensued,  to  some 
other  cause.  It  ia  altogether  inadmissible,  however,  to  explain 
these  regulations  as  resultii^  from  the  policy  of  Constantine. 
In  gaining  over  the  Christian  party  to  Iiis  side,  he  lost  ground 
with  the  heathen ;  and  yet  the  heathen  party,  if  not  the  most 
numerous,  was  for  the  most  part  still  in  possession  of  the 
power.     Many  things,  moieov^  are  to  be  observed  in  the 

*  Nuarii  pBD^Tricni  in  CoDStantin.  e.  14.  In  ore  deniqne  «n  oof 
uiDm  Qalliamm,  ezercitus  nno*,  qu  le  diviiutai  miuos  pne  ■«  fvrebant. 
The  words  are  even  put  into  their  month,  ConBtsatiiinm  petimiu,  Con- 
itantiDO  imoa  uixilio.  And  the  pitiable  flattery  adds  to  this,  Usbent 
pnitecio  et  divins  Jaetantiim  et  colestia  qnoqoe  tsogit  ambilio.  Illi, 
diiimtDB  nttri,  glanabantvr  quod  titi  militabant. 
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proceedingH  of  ConsUntiae  alW  this  time,  which  BBswetDy 
do  not  admit  o£  being  explained  from  anj  pIsa  of  policy,  hat 
only  OQ  the  ground  of  a  p««uUaz  religious  interest.  From 
what  has  been  said  above,  liowever,  respeedng'  the  early 
education  of  Constantiue,  we  might  ver^  easily  account  for 
the  fact,  even  without  resorting  to  the  vision  of  tlie  croes, 
that,  like  Alexander  Sevenu)  and  Phsiip  the  Arabian,  he  had 
become  coavinced  that  the  God  of  the  Christians  was  a 
powerful  Divine  Being,  who  was  to  be  worshipped  along  with 
the  ancient  gods  of  the  nation  ;  and  that  he  was  led,  after  the 
defeat  of  Masentius,  when  his  power  was  increased,  and  he 
had  detained  the  sovereignty  over  those  lands  where  Chris~ 
tianity  had  become  more  widely  difiiised,  to  egress,  in  his 
public  and  civil  acts,  a  conviction  which  he  had  already  long 
entertained. 

But  althoi^h  the  origin  of  this  Ic^nd  might  be  thus  ex:- 
^dained,  and  dthough  we  are  not  driven  to  a  &ot  of  this  sort 
in  order  to  account  for  the  ctmdact  ef  Cwtstantine  towards  the 
Christian  church,  yet  we  ought  not,  witliout  weighty  reasons, 
to  rqect  the  legend  altogether ;  nor  should  we,  without 
weighty  reasons,  charge  Ccwslantine  with  a  partly  intentional 
iraud ;  especially  as  he  himself  here  furnishes  us  with  a  key  to 
explain  his  way  of  thinking  and  acting  in  matters  of  religion, 
which  is  in  every  respect  exceedingly  well  suited  to  that  end, 
and  which  in  many  ways  is  proved  to  be  the  right  one.  We 
have  already  oltserved  that  Constantine  in  his  wars  was  in  the 
habit  of  locJcing  to  the  gods  tor  asMstance.*  Christian  and 
p^;an  historians  are  agreed  that  Masentius,  wiiose  supersti- 
tion, 03  it  frequently  happens,  was  equal  to  ius  crimes,  offered 
ni^ny  sacrifices  to  secure  the  victory  on  his  side ;  and  that  he 
reli^  more  upon  supernatural  poweis  than  upon  the  might  of  his 
arms.-f  Even  in  the  later  period  of  Constantine's  liie  we  meet 
with  many  things  which  show  that  hedreBdedtlte  eflectsof  the 
pagan  rites.  Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  we  may  readily 
conceive  that  he,  too,  would  wish  to  have  some  superior  power 
on  his  own  side;  and  that  with  this  feeling,  in  accordance  with 
the  pagan  mode  of  thinking,  which,  for  tiie  most  part,  still 

*  Comp.  viib  dte  absre  remark  the  ooim  of  Coaatantine  with  the  in- 
serip^on  Soti  innieto  eomiti.  Eckhel,  doctriita  nanunoraiB  Tetemm, 
vol,  VIII.  11.76. 

t  yid.Zo8im.  I.  II.  cl6. 
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eloDg  to  him,  Us  attentioB  would  be  cBracted  to  watch  ibr 
ngns  in  the  besTCtiB,  fretn  which  he  could  gather  an  omen.* 
In  his  intereonne  with  the  Christiuw  h«  had  beard  of  the 
miraculous  power  of  the  cross ;  he  already  believed  in  the  God 
of  tlie  Christiaae  as  a  power&l  being.  Sow  it  i*  very  pos- 
sible that,  either  of  imnseif,  or  at  the  suggeation  of  Ghnstiaiis 
abont  his  persiMi,  h«  intagioM  he  perceived,  in  the  shape  <^ 
the  clouds,  or  in  sane  other  object,  a  Mgn  of  the  cross — the 
Christians  beine  di^waed  to  trace  their  &vounte  symbol  ia 
almost  every  otgeet  of  nature.  The  vi&ioD  in  his  sleep,  whi^ 
pe^ape  immediately  followed,  adoiita  itself  also,  in  this  case) 
of  an  easy  explanation.  Thus,  then,  Constantine  was  led  to 
conceive  tiie  hc^  that,  hj  the  power  of  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians and  the  sacred  symbol  of  the  cross,  he  ^auld  conquer.^ 
He  obtained  the  victory,  and  now  felt  that  he  was  indebted  ibr 
it  to  theGodoftheChristiBas.  The  sign  «f  the  cnwe  became 
his  amulet,  i^  which  bet  we  find  many  and  various  indications 
in  the  enauing  life  of  Coaslaatine.  After  the  victory  he 
caused  to  be  erected  in  the  Fomm  at  Borne  his  own  statne, 
holding  in  the  right  hand  a  standard,  in  the  shape  of  a  cross, 
with  the  fbltowing  inscription  beoeatli  it ;  "  By  this  salutary 
3^,  the  true  symbol  of  valour,  I  freed  yo«r  oil;  from  the 
yt^e  of  the  tyrant.''^     He  was  afterwards  in  the  frequeot 

•  We  nuiy  compare  the  Surn/^a  in  Enseblns,  lila  CoD«t  1.  xxTiii., 
with  >  Wiv^*<*^ 

f  Altbnngh  the  nrnatk  ii  certainly  just  id  Iuel(  thttt  the  ChrisUsn 
WtoriSHB  were  veiy  ready  to  imigioe  they  bsw  the  ngn  of  tbs  cross 
where  there  was  noUiing  of  Ae  kind,  yet  mere  are  go  existing  gronnds 
&r  spplyiag  this  remark,  vith  Elckhel  Bod  Manso,  to  all  the  monamenis 
bdoQgiug  to  the  time  of  Conatauitine,  ani  for  regarding  the  Labarum  as 
no  more  thua  an  imliDary  Roman  banner ;  tliU  leas  ih  there  any  good 
res«on  for  seeking  in  the  Attic  ujtiqaiCies  an  explanation  of  the  monO' 
gram  of  CiirisC,  Ue  meaaiDg  of  which  ii  >o  obrious. 

t  Eiueb.  hilt  ecclei.  IX.  9;   d«  v.  C.  II.  4a     Ti^  -rf  n-^<^li> 

•rufdrHv  JiHuSiirm  biii;A^ni.  BufinoB  bss  iC,  Uoc  Hogulari  signo  :  be 
seems,  however,  not  to  have  had  before  him  the  original  Xjitin  irordi, 
bnt,  in  bis  moal  way,  to  give  an  arbitrary  tranalMion  of  the  Greek 
vordE  in  Enaelnns.  ^b  Ensebins  layi  a  paffdcniar  stress  on  the  word 
niTD^iSlw,  we  may  conclude  that  in  the  IaIid  there  vas  something 
exactly  corresponding  to  it,  as  "  Balntari."  Nov  nanaeElionably  it  may 
be  said  that  the  emperor  had  perhaps  caused  himeelf  to  be  repreiented 
■imply  «Lth  a  Bomas  bssta  (3i{v  rrmnfii  r^^iari,  says  Euaebiiu),  and 
that  it  was  obIj  the  word  "  lalulare,"  and  aome  accidental  peculiarity 
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habit  of  making  tfaia  lign  (to  wMch  he  ascribed  a  niper- 
natuial  power  <u  protectiaa)  on  the  most  oidinary  occastona. 
and    was    often    observed    to    dnv    the    cro«    upon    his 


Thia  hypothesis  is  rendered  probable  by  similar  examples 
belonging  to  the  «ame  period,  where  superstitiau  I>ecame  the 
xiay  to  faith,  and  men  who  imagined  they  perceived  super- 
natural effects  to  proceed  from  the  ngn  of  the  cross  in  the 
common  occurrences  of  liie  were  thereby  first  led  to  repose 
feith  in  the  God  of  the  Christians,!  Examples  of  thu  sort 
occur  also  at  other  periods,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  conveniaa 
of  warlike  princes,  such  as  Clovis  and  Olof  Trygwseson. 

In  this  way  we  may  best  explain  how  in  Constaji tine's  mind 
there  was  at  flrst  only  a  mixture  of  heathen  with  ChristiMi 
views, — how  at  first  he  could  worship  the  Giod  of  the  Cliris- 
tians  along  with  the  godi  of  paganism,  until,  gradually  led  on 
by  the  conviction  that  this  iaa  patron  Grod  had  procured  him 
the  victory  over  all  his  enemies,  and  made  him  master  of  the 
whole  Roman  empire,  in  order  that  His  own  worship  might 
by  his  means  become  universally  difiused,  he  come  at  length  to 
believe  that  this  God  was  the  Almighty  Being  who  alone 
deserved  to  be  worshipped,  and  that  the  gixis  of  the  heathen 
were  ma%nant  spirils,  opposed  to  the  only  true  God — spirits 
whose  kingdom    was,   through    his  instrumentality,    to    be 

in  the  ghape  of  the  spear,  coopled  with  irlist  wu  known  i««peetiiiK 
CoDHlaiitiDe  in  hi*  later  lift,  vbicb  led  to  the  explsDUioD  of  that  lymbd 
u  the  crca  ;  bnt  the  tmth  ii.  we  have  not  the  least  warrant  fbr  aceniiDg 
Eosebiiu  of  an;  inch  misapprehension,  especiall;  wbeo  we  oonsider  that 
in  bii  Chnrch  History,  where  this  circnmatance  is  already  related, 
nothing  ai  yet  occurs  reBj)ectiiig  the  snpemataral  appesnince  of  the 
«roas.  The  langnage  certainly  applies  more  naturally  Co  the  symbol  of 
the  oross  than  to  an  ordinan  (pear;  yet  we  shoold  ranember  that,  in 
the  language  of  Constantine,  Roinan  and  Christian  notions  flow  together. 
*  Enseb.  Ill,  3.     Ti  wfittHm  r^  rtrrifi^  MMrmfffmyi{i/i*in  ' 


t  In  the  poem  of  Sereras,  belonging  to  the  fifth  century,  which  may 
be  taken  as  a  picture  drawn  from  real  life,  the  pagan  gheplierd  is  It'  '~ 
embrace  the  nith,  from  observing,  i    ' 


,      le  Mgn  of  1 
n  which  611  oa  the  other  fblo*.    He  oonclades,— 

Stfuum  pcnil  idBm  pnpeU  iBeiila, 

ijBO  Til  morbLdi  vfnciCar  ? 
In  the  same  manner,  a  warrior,  from  observing,  as  he  supposes,  the  power 
of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  battle,  becomes  more  inclined  to  the  fiilh. 
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deitrojred.  In  the  fint  insUnce,  ku  rtUffitmt  eotvaietioiu 
moved  him,  in  confimnlty  with  his  eclecticism,  aimpljr  to 
gnnt  eqn&l  toleration  and  freed(«i  to  all  the  religions  ezuting 
in  the  Bomaa  empire ;  and  this,  cratainly ,  was  the  conise  best 
suited,  under  the  eiistiag'  circumstances,  to  secure  tranquillity 
to  the  slate.  His  peculiar  veaeratiou  for  the  God  of  the 
Christians  moved  him  to  give  special  distinction  to  the 
Christian  worship,  without  prejudice  to  the  old  Soman 
religion.  The  p^i;aiiism  of  Greece  and  Borne  was,  in  &ct, 
as  the  religion  of  the  state,  already  in  pocsesrioa  of  the 
privileges ;  the  Christian  worship,  hitherto  oppressed,  had  yet 
to  be  elevated  to  the  same  raok  with  the  other. 

The  first  law  relating  to  matters  of  religion  which  Con- 
stantine  enacted  in  commcm  with  Licinius  has  not  comft 
down  to  ns.  The  nature  of  its  contents,  therefore,  can  be: 
gathered  ouly  from  the  character  of  the  second  law,  published' 
in  the  following  year,  in  which  the  first  is  said  to  be  amended. 
But  tliis  latter  rescript  has  also  come  down  to  us  in  a  form, 
which  renders  the  attempt  to  do  this  both  difficult  and  unsafe.* 
It  is  most  probable  that,  in  the  first  rescript,  all  the  religious 
nirties  then  existing  in  the  Boman  empire — iocluding  the: 
Christian  party,  with  its  various  sects — were  mentioned  by 
name,  and  tlien  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  accorded  ttk 
all  the  members  of  these  different  religious  parties.  This, 
however,  was  bo  expressed  that  it  tnight  at  least  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  each  individual  was  allowed  indeed  to 
follow,  with  unlimited  freedom,  the  principles  of  that  re- 
ligious party  with  which  he  happened  to  be  connected  when 
this  rescript  appeared ;  but  could  not  be  permitted  to  leave 
the  reli^ous  party  with  which  he  then  happened  to  be  con- 

■  We  hsTB  QoM  reseripl  In  sn  abbrenaled  &nn,  in  the  book  d«  mort. 
persecnt.  chap.  4S.  Coudidom  are  here  ipoken  o^  bjr  which  ibe  free 
eierdH  of  uie  ChriaUan  wonhip  seemed  to  have  been  limited  ia  the 
firat  rcGcript :  die  nsnire  of  these  conditioiis,  howeTer,  is  not  mentioned. 

In  the  next  place,  we  hare  the  Mme,  afier  a  Greek  translation,  in  the 
Chnrch  Histoty  of  Kisebiiu  (i.  5),  but  somewhat  obemrelf  expreoed, 
u  snch  tracBlBliuni  from  the  Latin  ia  Eniebiiu  nnsll;  are  (and  perhaps 
ditlorted  tiom  the  trae  aense  by  Tarioos  miBapprehensioDS  of  the  laXm 
original).  Yet  we  may  infer,  ereo  fWim  a  comparison  of  Ensebins  with 
tht  passage  in  the  book  de  monibos,  that  the  translatioD  was  made  ttom. 
a  somewhat  different  form  of  the  rescript  than  that  which  is  foiuid  in 
the  book  de  mortibns. 
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nwrtad,  IB.  oidsp  ta  unite  Unu^  vitk  uteAae.'  This  ad- 
ditioB  must  ban  beait  felt  to  be  a  gMot  caastiBiat,  especial^ 
b;  tlm  ChrirtituiB ;  Ibrit  ma^  ba-  aoiuimTBd:  Hat,  ubiIbt  a  new 
gorenmimt  bo  &Toiir^e  to  lfa«  Cfansdaiu,  many  who  had 

*  Id  thB  bo(ft  de  mortfbm  it  nyi,  ia.  die  ucond  rewsipt,  oiofu 
amtibia  (MmtDo  cnuUioathu,  qoB  (in)  pnua  Niriptii  ad  officiiun  tmmi 
dailii  super  Chrilluuionim  nomine  TidebaDtur.  If  we  diose  to  take  tbe 
word  aSfini  in  the  expreuioQ  of  Ehuetnoi,  af  aviSK'niu  TarnXw  «> 
iu';in«>,  lu  synODj'mons  wi^  conditio,  then  BuEebiua  would  agree  word 
Ibr  word  with  the  bo<di  de  mortibus;  bat  to  tsks  the  word  sTfini  as 
meaning  simplf  tbe  same  thing  with  omditiD  is  what  neither  tlie 
general  naage  of  the  Gtedc  lanfpiage,,  nor  the  wa;  in  which  Ensebing 
mifbrmlf  employs  this  word  in  the  reacript,  will  penniL  It  alwajv 
retains  in  Ensebios  the  signilicatioiiG,  choice,  choice  arisinE  from  free 
oonvictioii.  the  relinoosseet  which  one  embracca  iWim  conviction, — hence 
aaet  in  genenl-  If  the  word  •.'rim  in  liiis  rescript  occurred  nowhere 
die  in  Bniebiasi  it  ought  be  said  that  the  trawlalor  had  mitunderatood 
the  Latin  word  conditiimes ;  as,  in  bet,  it  Beems  qnite  evident  that  in 
one  paaaage  of  the  reacript  an  error  of  translation  has  arisen  out  of  a 
misnnderitanding  of  the  Latin,  where  the  question  relates  to  the  indem- 
ni^  which  those  were  to  receive  who  gave  up  to  Ibe  charchea  the 
luided  eatalea  tbej  had  been  deprived  S,  and  where  in  the  booh  de 
muiiblll  the  iwcript  runs  thos :  Si  putaverint,  de  nostra  benevolentia 
aliqnid  Tioarinm  poetulent  (if  they  think  good  to  do  so,  thi^y  m^  ask  of 
«nT  benevolence .|p^e  indemnit;),  and  «here  the  translator  in  Ensebiua 
sndtntandl  iha  wd/ti'vicariuni  as.  a  masculiqe  noun,  deeignstini;  Ifaa 
uameof  m'Si^'BtH<^-i^s'i:liti''^a|^WJf'!t  svodthns:  atiquid 
Vtcsritus  pwinlent, (majr  dewkndjseeMtluKg  bsid'theiK'icariDs  of  the 
■povince),   and  tcwIAteSjFeJw***  ;(Y^i.*»^  T'^_'.''«>TlTOli^"t'«-'. 

Bosebius,  and  since,  moreover,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  form  of  the 
(aiginsl  document  w  known  to  ESnaebius,  and'  the  form  of  the  reseript  in 
-the  Uvk  de  mortibus,  seem  not  to  hare  been  in  all  respects  tbe  eame, 
we  are  not  warranted  to  suppose  here  a  miscoaatructlon  of  words,  but 
must  rather  endeavour  to  gather  the  nature  of  the  coaditiona,  which  are 
not  clearly  Gtated  in  the  book  de  mortibas,  from  the  rescript  in  its  more 
detailed  fotim,  as  it  appears  in  Etuebius.  The  conneotioa  in  Eoaebius  ig 
asfbllowa:  as  in  the  fint  rescript  tniuiy  sects  of  different  kinda  «eem  to 
bare  been  eipresd;  added)  the  case  was  periiap^  that  many  belonging 
to  the  above-named  sects,  soon  attev  the  appearanea  of  thia  rescript, 
abandoned  their  previous  religion  (iwi  rii  rtauM^,  «>;b^Xs{ui(  in- 
Mfmtn).  These  now  seemed  t^  that  rescript,  which  eztonded  religious 
freedom  expressly  to  die  then  members  of  the  respective  sects,  to  b« 
Mndered  from  passing  over  to  any  other  religious  parly  ;  henoe  in  lito 
■eeimd  edict  it  was  determioed,  br^  ^mJin  wamx^  !£««;■  apnn-w  f 
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bcretafbie  beoi  held  hmek  by  fear  iroold  wUi  to  go  orar  bt  the 
Chriatiui  cinireh.  The  attention  of  Ibe  emparor  hanng  bem 
directeil  to  tJu-  isjnriotH  coneeqneBces  of  the  Siet  law,  h« 
publialied  at  M)]a»,  m  the  year  313,  in  eomaioD  vith  Licinius, 
a  seccntl  edict,  in  which  it  was  deelued,  without  Bcationhig 
hj  name  any  of  the  different  religious  parties,  that,  io  general, 
every  one  might  be  permitted  to  adopt  the  principles  of  the 
rel^oua  party  which  he  held  to  be  rig^t;  and,  in  particular, 
erery  one  without  exeeptiAs  to  pnifesa  Cbristianity.  This 
rescript  ccmtaiiied,  m  Jbct,  ikr  moK  than  the  first  edict  of 
toleiation  published  bf^bo  emperor  6allienus ;  ranee,  by  the 
latter,  Christianity  was  merely  received  into  the  class  of  the 
t^iffioMtt  lieila  of  the  Banuw  empire ;  while  tliia  new  law 
bnplied  the  introdoetion  of  a  oniverad  and  tmcoaditional 
rsljgioos  freedoLa  and  liberty  of  conscience ;  a  thing,  is  fiict, 
wholly  new,  and  in  direct  emtradiction  with  the  political  and 
rdigious  mode  of  thinking  which  bmd  hitherto  |HVTtuled, 
grounded  on  the  dominant  ilate  religion  ; — a  principle  which, 
without  the  indirect  influence  of  Cfaiietianity,  would  hardly 
Ikave  been  brought  to  l^ht,  although  the  ground  on  which 
this  general  toleratic«  was  established,  in  the  present  instance, 
is  by  DO  means  the  purely  Christian  position.  The  emperms 
expressly  declared  it  to  be  their  intention  that  the  interest  of 
no  religion  whatever  ifaould  seen  to  be  injured  by  them  :* 
asd  ibr  this  they  aaagn  pohtieal  and  i^ligiou*  motives ;  first, 
tibat  it  would  be  coBducive  to  the  tTancpillity  of  the  times ; 
and,  secondly,  that  it  might  eooeiliate  the  good  will  of  what- 
ever there  was  poeaCKed  of  a  divine  and  heavenly  natare  to 
the  emperor  ami  hia  sidgeets.  t 

IVhile  under  the  infinenee-of  this  eclectic  liberality,  it  waa 
reiJty  of  great  importaiiee  to  Cowtanti^  that  he  should  be 
accBiately  infonoed  resfwcting  the  di&tent  rdigiona  sects  in 
the  Ruman  empire,  and  especially  respecting  those  which  were 
^ttle  known  and  much  decried  (as,  for  example,  tlie  Hanicbean 
sect)  in  order  to  se*  whether  he  might  not,  consiateotly  with 

•  'Oa-iw  /i^itfijif  Ti^  /itpii  9(>|fuia  nil  /u/^iZtia,  »J  if'  i/iZi  Jtm'ii. 
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the  weliare  of  the  state,  extend  the  above- inenfiotied  toIeiutioD 
to  these  sects  also.  He  made  it  the  special  duty  of  Strate^us, 
a  man  well  fitted  for  this  busioesa  hy  fais  education  and  learning;, 
to  examine  fuUy  into  the  character  of  the  difierent  sects,  par* 
ticularly  of  the  Manicheans,  and  to  draw  up  for  him  a  report 
on  the  whole  matter.* 

He  at  the  same  time  directed,  with  regard  to  the  Christians, 
that  the  places  of  assembly  and  other  estates  which  belonged  to 
the  Christian  church,  but  which  had  been  publicly  confiscated 
in  the  Dioclesian  persecutioo,  should  be  restored  to  the  origi- 
nal proprietors.  But  he  did  this  with  a  just  provision  for  the 
indemnification  of  those  private  individueJs  who  had  purchased 
these  estates,  or  received  them  as  presents.  In  this  case,  too, 
he  assigned  as  the  reason  of  his  conduct,  "  that  the  public 
tranquillity  would  thereby  be  promoted,  since,  by  this  method 
of  proceeding,  the  care  of  the  divine  Providence,  which  we 
have  already  experienced  in  many  things,  wiU  remain  secure 
to  us  through  aU  time." 

This  union  of  two  Ai^ustuses  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  Christians  would  necesaarily  have  a  &vourable  influaice 
upon  their  situation  in  the  other  provinces.  As  the  two 
emperors  transmitted  their  laws  also  to  Maximinua,  who  then 
stood  on  good  terras  with  them,  the  latter,  from  special  con- 
sideratjons,  would  be  unwilling  alone  to  exasperate  the  Chris- 
tians against  himself.  He  wished  to  introduce  a  change  in  bis 
conduct  towards  that  class  of  his  subjects,  without  appearing 
to  contradict  his  previous  regulations,  and  to  accommodate 
himself  to  infiuences  from  another  quarter  ;  but  to  do  this  he 
was  obliged  to  resort  to  various  shifb  and  evasions.  In  a 
rescript  t^dressed  to  Sabinus,  his  preetorian  prefect,  he  declared 
it  to  be  generally  known  that  Dioclesian  and  Maximian,  when 
they  observed  how  almost  all  were  forsaking  the  worship  of 
the  gods  and  joining  themstJves  to  the  Christian  party,  haid. 
rightly  decreed  that  whoever  forsook  the  worship  of  the  im- 
mortal gods  should  be  brought  bade  again  to  the  same  by 

*  Amnuan.  Harcclliu.  I.  XV.  c.  13.  CtnMsotiDiis  cum  lunatius  sn- 
pergtiiionum  quEEreret  secUa,  Manichecomm  et  umiliam,  neo  interpres 
uiveniretBr  idonens.  liiuic  sibi  comniendatnm  ut  laffidentem  elegit. 
Hiving  falfilled  this  duty  to  the  satisfection  of  the  emperor,  he  was 
afterwardB  called  by  him  Muwnianns,  row  to  a  atiU  higher  post,  and 
£iiBll7  becanie  prs^cts*  pnetorio  in  the  East. 
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Open  punishmraita.  But  when  he  flnt  came  to  the  Eut,* 
and  found  that  voy  maay  »ucb  people,  who  might  be 
serviceable  to  the  state,  had  on  this  ground  been  banished  b^ 
the  jud^  to  certain  placea,  he  had  given  directions  to  the 
eev^nl  judges  that  they  should  no  longer  use  forcible  measures 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  but  ralher  endeavour  to 
bring  tbem  back  to  the  worahip  vf  the  gods  by  friendly  per- 
Buanon  and  admonition.  Now,  so  long  as  the  judges  had 
acted  ^reeab]  J  to  these  directioiis,  no  one  in  the  Eastern  pro- 
viitces  lyid  been  exiled  or  otherwise  treated  with  violence ;  but 
for  the  very  reason  ibat  no  forcible  measures  were  employed 
against  them,  th&f  had  been  reclaimed  to  the  worahip  of  tho 
^ods.  The  emperor  proceeds  to  explain  how  be  had  been 
afterwards  induced  to  yield  to  the  petitions  of  certain  heathen 
cities,  who  were  unwilling  to  tolerate  any  Christians  within 
their  walls.  He  next  renewed  the- ordinance  which  secured 
tlie  Christians  against  all  oppressive  measures,  aud  forbade 
other  means  to  be  employed  than  thoee  of  kiudnees  for  bring- 
ing his  subjects  to  acknowledge  the  providence  of  the  go^ 
If  any  individual  was  led,  out  of  his  own  free  conviction,  to 
profess  veneration  for  the  gods,  he  should  be  joyfully  received ; 
but  every  otlier  one  was  to  be  left  to  his  own  indiliatiou,  and 
no  reproachful  and  oppressive  conduct  was  to  be  allowed  in 
any  man.  This  will  of  the  emperor  was  everywhere  to  be 
made  publicly  known.  But  although  this  was  done,  yet  the 
Christians  had  so  little  confidence  in  the  disposititMi  of  the 
mm  who  bad  deceived  them  once  already — the  rescript  itself 
wore  BO  plainly  the  marks  of  constraint,  and  gave  them  so 
little  security,  inasmuch  as  the  public  and  common  exercise  of 
their  religious  worship  was  nowhere  distinctly  permitted,  that 
they  could  have  no  encouragement  to  avail  th^nselves  <^  this 
more  favourable  declaration.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  the 
emperor  which  procured  for  thtaa  what  they  could  hardly 
have  expected  from  his  free  inclination. 

Alter  Maximin  had  with  the  greatest  difficulty  barely  saved 
himself  out  of  the  war  with  Licinius  in  the  year  313,  which 
was  BO  unfortunate  for  him,  he  proceeded  to  arm  himself  for  a 
new  conflict  with  the  enemy,  who  was  pursuing  him  aud  laying 
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wute  hu  proviDoea.  In  thit  difficult  ntuatiao  the  exaspera- 
tion of  io  oonsideCKble  a  puty  u  Hm  Ckriatiana  already 
fimned  oould  not  be  regarded  1:^  him  aa  a  matter  of  iudi8er- 
ence :  perhapa,  too,  he  had  been  led  by  ia»  mififortuDes  to 
b^eve  that  the  God  of  the  Chrirtiaiis  might,  afi«r  all,  be  a 
powerful  being,  whoee  vengeance  he  was  iK»r  made  to  expe- 
lieoce.  He  therefore  publu^ed  anoHwr  rocript,  in  which  he 
declared,  that  a  miHionception  in  lome  of  ^e  judges  had 
betrayed  his  sul^ects  into  a  distnut  of  liii  ordinances.  In 
cn^cr,  therefore,  that  all  ambiguity  and  all  nuipidoii  mi^it 
thenceforth  be  removed,  it  ehould  be  made  publicly  knova 
that  all  who  were  disposed  to  profess  the  religion  of  the 
Chmtiane  were  left  free  to  engage  in  the  pidilic  exercise  of 
this  religion  in  whatever  way  they  chose.  The  Cbiistiaua 
were  expressly  permitted  to  fomd  chupohes,  and  die  houses 
and  estates  of  vhickth^  had  been  dqnived  were  tobereatored 
bock  to  then.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  inet  with  a  terrible 
death  at  Tarsus.  Coostonline  and  licioins,  who  had  hereto- 
fore both  riiown  themselwe  &voBraUe  to  the  ChiistiaBa, 
lieoame,  by  the  death  of  this  last  penecotm-  of  t3>e  Christian 
church,  sole  masten  of  the  Koman  et^re. 

Ambition,  ]ove  of  power,  and  the  strife  for  absolate  tore- 
reignty  in  the  BtHnan  onpire,  particularly  on  the  part  of 
Constantine,  wonid  not  allow  tbem  to  remain  long  peacttbl 
adghbours  to  each  odier.  By  the  battle  of  Cifaalia  in  lower 
Fannonio,  in  tbe  year  S14,  &e  war  wm  decided  in  &vour 
of  Constantine.  It  ended,  it  is  tme,  in  a  treaty  between 
the  two  princes ;  but  their  respective  interests  still  contiDued 
to  conflict  with  each  other.  Licinins,  who  perti^w  was  but 
little  interested  in  the  affairs  of  rdigion  in  themselves  con- 
sidered, had  been  only  moved  by  his  connectkia  with  Constan- 
tine, and  perhapa  also  by  the  influence  of  his  wife  Constantia, 
the  mater  of  Constantine,  whom  he  had  married  in  tlie  year 
313,  to  participate  in  tbe  favourable  [RoeeedingBb^UDto^vardi 
IJie  Christians.  The  forme-  reason  tor  &vomii^  them  was 
now  reanovcd.  On  the  other  hand,  the  C^iriatiane,  as  the 
friends  of  Constandne,  especially  tbe  bi^i^M,  to  whom  Ctto- 
stantine  paid  so  much  honour,  would  beccHne  objects  of  sua- 
locion  to  him.*     Perhaps  many  of  the  bifihops  gave  c 

*  FrobabI;  BoEomen  nprcMnts  fte  mstWr  maM  earreetiy  (i.  T),  i 
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&r  tlua  by  tbe  public  numser  in  wIm^  tbey  Avowed  tbair 
fiiendship  £)r  GoHtaiitiiiB.*  The  pagans  touU  D&tuialljr 
KraH  tbemsedvw  of  thia  slate  of  feeling  in  lioinius, — ^would 
oidiaTOur  to  oonSim  lum  in  fik  iioetile  soatiiiieBts  Bgumt  the 
Ohriatiana,  aaJl  to  iiiHptre  him  with  the  hope  that  he  wh 
destined  hf  the  gode  to  re-estobliflh  tfa^  -worshqi,  and  pros- 
trate the  power  d*  their  enenues.  Hie  oidiDaiiceB  agaiust  tin 
ChristiaDB  proceeded  in  psort  from  hia  policioal  susptdom ;  and 
partly  it  was  tbeii  design  to  pierant  tiie  Cltristian&,  and  eepe- 
(saUy  their  itisliopK,  in  an  an&vonrBble  l^iit.  He  fOTbade 
the  latter  to  a««emble  together :  no  biahiqi  was  allewed  te 
paw  over  the  limits  of  his  own  diocew ;  wli^«,  however,  to 
allow  to  the  pi^an  emperor  what  is  jnitly  hie  due,  we  should 
notice  that,  u  is  evideut  tiram  the  ^nodal  ]»m  a£  the  fourth 
oeoituiy,  tnM>ldly-nDDded  l>idic^,  iustoid  of  caring  for  the 
Mlvatioi)  of  their  flocks,  y/ete  efteii  but  too  much  inclined  to 
tra'vel  about,  and  entangle  JheinBeli>es  in  worldly  conoems. 
Whether,  howover,  in  the  case  of  licimu?,  any-well-gniunded 
oooagion  esisled  for  these  prooasdinge,  aside  fiom  his  eaoeBsive 
suspicion  and  unwarranted  hoetilily,  we  are  uQable  t»  deteiv 
miue  irith  certainty,  as  the  only  accounts  we  Itave  lespeoting 
theee  maiters  come  '&om  piejudiced  ChrntiBn  ^tritera.  He 
moreover  directed  that  the  seats  of  ^he  men  and  liie  'womai 
■hould  be  M^nunle  (a  oufltom  which  afierwards  &e  leoolea- 
astical  authorities  themselves  thought  proper  to  retain)  ;  that 
no  bishop  should  iuslruct  a.  female  in  Oloistianity,  but  the 
women  should  be  instructed  only  by  women.  The  same 
remarlc  iriooh  -we  [hare  just  made  lappliee  also  t»  these  regula- 
tions :  it  is  impossible  to  decide 'wheliier  the  hostile  disposition 
of  Licinius  led  liim  to  adopt  all  these  measures  on  ftlse  pre- 
tencoa,  mecely  with  a  view  \o  degrade  the  Christians  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  «r  whether  he  was  led  to  them  by  indivi- 
dual ^^BBtpIes  of  abuse  and  criminality.  He  ammnaBded  'the 
Christians  at  his  residence  at  Kicomedia  to  hdd  their  assem- 
blies, not  in  the  churches,  but  in  the  open  liolds  without  the 
dty,  under  the  sarcastic  jnetenoe  that  the  iresh  til  was  more 
healtfaAil  in  such  'muhittidinous  assemblies.  He  caused  the 
churches  in  Pontns  to  be  dosed,  and  others  to  be  demolished; 

he  slatci  that  IieiBh»  -fitst  titatei  bit  aoaiaat  Mwudi  tbe  CliciMisisi 
•Aer  his  nafornmate  hbt  viflt'CouMantiiw. 
■  Euieb.  Oe  T.  C.  L  K. 
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acciuin^  the  Christiaiu  that  they  had  prayed,  not  for  hia 
wel&re,  but  for  that  of  the  emperor  Constantine.  He  re- 
moved the  Chrktiaiu,  who  refused  to  offer,  from  his  palace, 
also  from  all  the  high  civil  and  military  poets,  and  from  the 
service  of  the  military  police  in  the  citieg.  There  were  not 
wanting  those  who  would  have  been  willing'  to  surrender 
even  more  than  their  earthly  means  of  snbeistence  and  their 
honours  as  a  sacrifice  to  their  &ith  t  but  there  were  also  to  be 
found  those  who,  being  Christians  rather  from  habit  than  from 
any  inwaid  reason,  or  who,  having  become  Christians  only 
from  outward  motives,  were  hence  ready  sgain,  from  umilar 
motives,  to  change  their  religion.*  Others  stood  firm,  it  ia 
true,  at  first,  but  afterwards  the  love  of  the  world  overcame 
their  love  of  religion ;  th^  denied  the  highest  and  only  true 
good  for  an  empty  name,  and  gave  bribes  and  good  words  into 
the  bargain,  so  they  might  but  be  restored  to  their  offices.f 
Licinius  published  no  edict  authorising  sanguinary  measures  ; 
even  the  canons  of  the  Ificene  council  represent  this  per- 
secution as  one  which  woe  attended  with  no  effiision  of  blood. 
Yet  it  may  have  been  the  esse  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
popular  fury,  and  the  malice  of  individual  magistrates  in 
many  districts,  and  the  opportunity  which  presented  itself  in 
the  execution  of  the  imperial  laws  thenuelvea,  the  Christians 
suffered  from  occasional  acts  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  But 
on  this  point  we  are  left  without  any  sufficiently  distinct  and 
credible  information.  | 

*  AgsiiMt  mch  the  elerVDth  cbdod  of  theNicene  cmmcil  is  directed : 


^  _  .  . .  .        ,  It  chnrch  were  lie  fbrtj  soldiers  ai 

Sebaste  in  Armenia,  whom  their  commaDder  endearoared  to  compel  u 
offer  tacense,  by  expo^ug  thran  naked  to  the  most  extreme  eold,  of  whom 
Odrtj-nine  are  aaia  to  tere  renuuned  stead&st,  and  -were  brought  to 
stake  alnuMt  ftoMD.  £t)r  the  rhetorical  di  ~  -    '■ 

liili,  Ba^  <^  Ctenrea,  Gregory  of  Nys   .        ^ 
Bnada,  Bphraem  Sjnis,  this  Morj  hat  htea  vanond;  ei 
we  are  in  vant  of  ciedible  hittorial  accotuits,  sbcIi  ai  would  enable  as 
todetermiiK  what  degree  of  tmth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  iMa  tale. 


etorical  detcrii^oni  of  the  acdent  Ilomi- 
T  of  Nytsa,  Chrysostom,  Gandentins  of 
orj  hat  htea  vanond;  erabellislied ;  bat 
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Finally,  in  the  year  823,  the  secopd  war  brt^e  out  between 
ConstantiDe  and  Liciniiia.  This  war  was,  it  is  true,  very  &r 
from  being  a  religious  war,  inasmuch  as  on  both  sides  the 
grounds  of  contention  were  merely  political,  and  not  religious. 
But  yet  it  may  nutwithstanding  be  truly  affirmed  that  the 
triumph  of  the  pagan  or  Christian  party  was  hanging  on  the 
issue.  This,  too,  was  well  tmdentood  on  both  ^es  ;  and  it 
is  therefore  natural  to  suppose  that  the  pagan  and  the  Christian 
portiea  would  embark  in  the  war  each  w iUi  the  feeling  of  their 
diflerenl  interests,  and  that  the  two  emperors  also,  in  diSbrent 
ways,  according  to  the  difference  of  their  religious  convictions, 
would  place  their  hopes  of  success  in  religion.  A  character- 
istic fact  to  denote  the  state  cf  feeling  among  the  Christians 
in  the  provinces  of  Licinius  is  contained  in  the  tradition  cited 
by  Eusebius,*  that,  even  before  the  commeacement  of  the 
war,  men  believed  they  saw  several  l^ons  of  Constantioe 
marching  victoriously  through  the  streets  at  mid-day.f 

Augurs,  haruspices,  pagan  soothsayers  of  all  sorts,  fired 
the  hopes  of  Licinius.  Before  proceeding  to  the  war  he  con- 
ducted  the  heads  of  his  prsetorians,  and  the  most  distinguished 
officers  of  his  court,  into  a  grove  consecrated  to  the  gods, 
where  thrar  images  had  been  set  up,  and  wax  candles  puced 
bumii^  before  them.t  AAer  having  sacrificed  to  the  gods, 
he  spoke  as  follows:  "Here  stand  the  imt^es  of  the  gods, 
whose  worship  we  have  received  from  our  fitthers.  But  our 
enemy,  who  has  impiously  abandoned  the  sanctuaries  of  his 
coun^,  worships  a  foreign  god,  who  has  come  from  I  kuov 
not  whence,  and  dish<Hiours  Ms  army  by  the  disgraceful  sign 
of  his  god.  Placing  his  confidence  upon  this,  he  carries  on 
the  war,  not  so  much  with  ourselves  as  with  the  gods  whom 
he  has  forsaken.     The  issue  of  thb  war  most  settle  the 

rrtiou  between  his  God  and  our  gods.  If  that  foreign 
g  which  we  now  deride  come  off  victorious,  we  too  shall 
be  obliged  to  acknowledge  and  worship  it,  and  we  must  diimiss 
the  gods  to  whom  we  vainly  kindle  these  lights.    But  if  our 


alio  in  the  ease  of  o^er  ynn. 
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gods  eon^ier,  «a  we  donbt  not  they  will,  we  will  turn  onr- 
seKea,  after  iiaa  victoa?,  ta  the  war  tgainat  thai  euemks." 

Constantme,  on  the  ether  hand,  reliad  apon  the  God  wIiom 
^mbitl  acoompanied  hU  army.  He  oanaed  the  liabanim  to 
be  home  in  turn  by  fifty  of  his  choiceat  soldiers,  who  constaatlj 
Burrounded  it.  He  bad  observed,  as  he  nqipcMed,  tbatvictoiy 
ererywheoe  acoompanied  the  appeantnee  of  this  aign,  operating 
with  Bupemstural  power,  and  that  thoae  divtaiooB  of  his  anny 
which  had  already  beguu  to  give  way  were  often  rallied  bj- 
its  means;  an  observation  which,  especially  if  the  emperor 
had  a  considerable  numlieT  of  Chrigtiaiis  in  his  army,  might 
doubtlesB  be  correct,  and  which  may  be  easily  explained  from 
natuml  causes.  Conslaiitiiie  imagined  that,  among  otiter 
instances,  he  had  met  with  a  proctf  of  the  magical  power  of 
the  sign  of  the  «ro«  in  an  iQcictent  which  he  afterward 
related  to  the  bishop  EuHobius,  and  which  we  may  cite  as 
furnishing  a  -characteristic  trait  of  Constentiiie's  religious  way 
of  thinking.*  A  eddier  wlio  bore  the  ensign  of  the  cross,  sud- 
denly overcome  with  fear,  gave  it  over  to  another,  meaning  to 
gave  himself  by  'Sight.  Soon  after  be  was  transiixed  by  an 
arrow ;  while  he  who  bore  the  ensign,  ^tbcoigh  mai^  arrows 
were  shot  at  him,  and  the  staff  of  the  ensign  was  struck,  was 
yet  nnhannfid  Kiima»lf,  and  came  out  of  the  battle  without 
reoerving  a  woBsd. 

The  defeat  <rfLicinius,  whom  Coawtantine  dishonourably  and 
faithless^  allowed  to  be  killed,  made  the  latter  sole  master  of 
tite  Boman  empire  j  and  certainly,  this  forttuuUe  accomplish- 
ment of  Im  politiral  plans  had  ako  an  important  iuflueooB 
upon  his  religious  'ConvictioiB,  and  tl^  mannea'  in  which  he 
exJiibited  diem.  Before  we  pass  to  these  matters,  we  may 
t^  a  retmttpeotive  glance  of  the. maimer  in  which  he  cos- 
ducted  Imnself  in  relation  to  matters  of  religion,  from  the 
time  of  the  above^cited  edict  until  ibis  decisive  epoch.  To 
{arm  a  correct  judgmoit  of 'his  conduct  during  thb  period,  we 
must  make  the  following  remarks. 

Coastantiiie  had  indeed  gradually  abandoned  his  system  of 
religious  eclecticism,  and  gone  over  to  monotheism ;  but  yet 
the  lieFief  in  the  power  of  the  heathen  ceremonies  (sacra), 
which  had  taken  so  deep  root  in  liis  soul,  could  not  at  once  be 
entiiely  nanoved,  e8pe(^ally«s  ids  supersli^n  had  in  many 
•  Eueb.  Y.  C.  II.  9. 
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lespectB  but  alterad  its  dress,  in  eschangiog  tbe  ptgiD  for  a 
ChrLitiaQ  form ;  and  it  was  natutai  that  the  mfluenoe  of 
faaitbemo  who  were  ^mut  him,  c£  the  philoMplKTS  and  rhe- 
fanimaDB,  such  aa  SopatrOB,  who  *till  reteincd  much  of  tbeir 
■iKaeot  antherity,  as  well  as  other  eiroiuaatanceB,  would  again 
call  &Tth  the  tupentitieii  that  liwi  been  wpfoewed.  lu  dte 
nert  place,  altboug^h  Coaatautiae  already  looked  apoa  tbe 
pagan  deiliee  as  evil  spirits,  yet,  on  tins  Ttfy  aooount,  he 
migiit  still  attnbnte  a  aopemataral  power  to  the  m^cal  arts 
of  paganiMn,  and  regard  &a»  widi  drwd.  To  this  we  must 
add  1^  pcditieal  motives  ttet  fMwde  Urn  to  demaf  at  onoe 
tbe  utciait  religioa  of  tbe  state,  wlncb  still  bad  a  tmnudenble 
party  in  its  fiiToar ;  while  it  mu^  be  <Atened  in  general,  that, 
by  Us  Batnrallf  anbiassed  jndgmoit,  by  the  experience  which 
he  had  alseadf  obtained  in  tbe  peneeation  of  DMclesiaa,  and 
1^  hia  earlier  BeleeticiMn,  ConstantiBe  was  for  tite  most  part 
iBclined  to  teientioa,  eiteept  iriiai  bis  mind  bad  been  throws 
in  an  opposite  cfiiectim  tlmnigh   acete  faiainouDt  fereiga 


Altbou^  CoBstantiae  had  naoiiesled  in  many  irays,  be- 
fote  that  first  edict,*  a  di^ostion  to  pmmote  the  Christie 
Sana  of  worahq),  yet,  ev«Q  down  to  tbe  year  317,  we  find 
nuj^  of  the  pagan  state-rdigiom  upon  tlM  imperial  eoius.f 
I«wa  of  the  year  319  prenqipQse  tbe  prohibition  of  aacrifioea 
in  private  dwellings.  Ko  haxuspex  was  allowed  to  pass  the 
tbreebold  of  anothex'a  house.  Whoevm  tiaasgressed  this 
law  should  be  biuiked  ;  whoever  had  called  an  huvspex  into 
his  house  dtould  be  banisbed,  afW  the  confiscation  of  his 
goods.  BaiUHpicea,  priests,  and  other  ministerH  of  the  pagan 
wojship,  were  not  allowed  to  go  into  the  private  dwelliog  of 
aDother,  even  luKkr  the  plea  of'  fiieodsbip.  I'hese  i^d  ordi- 
nanoea  are  still  insuffieiait  ^  tbeoselTes  to  jwove  that  Con- 
Btantine  meant  to  suppress  the  heallien  woTHhip  out  of  religious 
motivefl.  His  motivee  may  have  been  merely  political.  He 
may  have  feared  that  tbe  oonsultaliaD  of  the  haruEpioea  and 
'  the  use  i^  the  heathen  rites  (sacra)  might  be  taken  advantage 
of  to  form  conspiracies  against  his  government  and  against  bis 
life,  the  suspicions  of  men  being  at  that  time  constantly  awalu 
ua  these  matters ;  and  ie  migbt  be  tiie  more&orfulof  all  tlus, 

*  BeeoDwsrd,  the  tecSoD  concernhig  the  rela&m  of  the  cbonh  to  the 
state,  t  Vid.  EcUkd  dactrina  nnmiim.    Tot.  TITL  p.  78. 
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since  he  was  by  no  meona  free  aa  yet  from  ftU  faith  in  the 
power  of  the  pagan  magic-' 

How  far  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  from  wishing  to  suppress 
the  public  rit«s  of  lieathenism  by  fbnte  ia  sufBciently  mani- 
fest from  what  he  declares  in  the  two  cited  laws  of  the  year 
319:  'I'  "They  who  are  desirous  of  being  slaves  to  their  supei^ 
atitioD  have  liberty  for  the  public  exercise  of  their  worship ;"  { 
and  "  You,  who  consider  this  profitable  to  yourselves,  con- 
tinue to  visit  the  public  altars  and  temples,  and  to  observe  the 
eolemnities  of  your  usage ;  for  we  do  not  forbid  the  rites  of 
an  antiquated  usage  to  be  performed  in  the  opcD  light."  §  In 
this  concession  we  see  only  a  wise  toleration,  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  natural  limiu  of  civil  power,  and  a  knowledge  of 
that  human  nature  whose  cravings  are  but  the  more  strongly 
escited  for  that  wiuch  has  been  forbidden.  By  the  manner 
in  which  the  emperor  speaks  of  the  heathen  worship, — when 
he  calls  it  a  superstition,  a  prteterita  tuttrpalio, — he  lets  it  be 
sufficiently  seen  that  he  was  no  longer  held  by  any  religious 
interest  in  fiivour  of  paganiran.  With  this,  however,  a  law 
of  the  y«ar  321  seems  to  conflict,  in  which  Constantine  not 
only  repeats  that  permission  in  respect  to  the  institution  of  the 
haru^neia,  but  expressly  ordains  that,  "  whenever  lightning 
should  strike  the  imperial  palace  or  any  other  public  building, 
the  haruspicee,  according  to  ancient  usage,  should  be  consulted 

*  Libuiiiis  «afi  of  ComtantiDe,  praising  hit  gentleneu  in  olher 
respects,  xii;iiir«wrw  N  h  rUt  ifiT^^iw*  ^oriiiiai  ■■!  ri  rtaWr  Wi- 
filliiciiiri,  uj  ti  «vni(  »  fur4^,  JX>M  ■■!  tm  fiAtrira  iirif  r,S  riS 
j^ti^fu  rk  tu/Hfv  iiiXiyitrtj   mm}    ttli^M    vix**    "»  yi  rMuvrtr  i^iijiir'   At 

-    -    '■       ,    i,M*.    *i{i   rrifun-     II.  vol.    I.    ed.   Reiske,    c     -" 


EaiULpias,  irhoee  testimony  to  be  sare  in  sach  things  is  not  vholl y  to  be 
relied  on,  beins  a  leslons  pagan,  relates  Umt  CoDSl&atine.  at  the  delay  of 
the  protimoa  Beet  from  Aleiaadria,  whereby  Coostantiiie  wBS  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  a  jkmiue,  ordered  Sopatroa,  who  hsd  stood  high  u  his 
ftvonr,  to  be  executed,  because  the  people  accused  Sopatros  of  being  the 
cause  of  this  delay,  alleging  that  he  bad  bound  the  vinds  by  the  power 
•f  the  heathen  magic.  See  Eonnpius.  vit  iBdes.  vol.  I.  p.  33,  ed. 
BoittiMade.  Similar  accusations  are  said  to  have  been  brought  even 
agunsl  the  blstu^  Athanssius.    Ammian.  Harcellin,  lust.  1.  XV.  c  7. 

t  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  IX. Hb  le, c  lets. 

i  Snperstitioni  tuie  serrire  cupientes  polerunt  pvblice  ritum  proprium 

%  Qni  vero  id  vobii  existimads  eondacere,  adile  aras  publicas  atqae 
delDbra,  el  consnetndinis  vestrs  celebrate  tolemnia-  Nee  enim  prohi- 
bemus  pnelerittB  usurpatioDis  officia  libera  lD«e  tractail. 
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as  to  what  it  ni^t  lignify,  and  &  careful  report  of  the  angwa 
diould  be  drawn  up  for  Ma  use."  *  It  is,  indeed,  ponible  that 
he  gave  this  direction,  rimply  becauBe  he  knew  the  power 
of  this  kind  of  snperstition,  of  Uie  belief  in  omens  and  similar 
things,  which  continued  ibr  so  iaag  a  time  over  the  minds  of 
the  Boman  people;  and  because  be  feared  that,  if  the  ham- 
B[nces  and  their  consultors  were  left  wholly  to  themselves,  or  if 
none  but  indefinite  reports  of  their  interpretations  went  abroad, 
the  thing  might  be  followed  by  still  more  dangerous  conse- 
qnences.  On  the  other  hand,  he  might  hope  to  be  able  to  dissi. 
pate  more  easily  the  public  anzietiei,  if  he  reserved  to  himself, 
08  the  Fontifex  Masimus,  the  supreme  control  of  the  whole. 
In  this  manner  might  we  def«id  Constautine  against  the 
reproach  of  having  &llen  back  into  pagan  superstition,  and 
explain  the  whole  as  proceeding  from  a  Roman  policy,  by 
which  he  seemed  to  confirm  the  pagan  superstition  ;  although 
we  must  admit  that  such  a  course  can  never  be  justified  in  a 
Christian  prince.  Yet  the  other  hypothesiB,  namely,  that 
Constantiue  had  actually  &llen  back  into  heathen  supersti- 
tion,  may  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  the  more  natural.  By 
a  law  of  the  same  year  he  declares  also  the  employment  of 
heathen  magic,  for  good  ends,  as  for  the  prevention  or  healing 
of  diseases,  for  the  protection  of  harvests,  for  the  prevention  <^ 
rain  and  of  hail,  to  be  permitted,  and  in  such  expressions  too 
as  certainly  betray  a  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  th^  preteuded 
supernatural  means,  unless  the  whole  is  to  be  ascribed  simply 
to  the  legal  forms  of  paganism,  t 

*  Cod.  TbMidiw.  1.  X.  lit  10,  c  1.  Altogtiber  in  the  technical  Ian* 
gnage :  Si  qiud  de  palatio  uottro  ant  ceteris  onribos  pabliua  degoslslam 
fnlgore  esse  con«dterit,  retento  more  veterii  observutia,  quid  porteudal, 
ab  hamBpicibui  reqairatar. 

I  Li.  c  c.  3.  Nallii  vero  criminatiraiibiu  implieanda  sunt  rem^la 
Lomiuis  quEEiits  corporibos,  ant  ia  agratibni  lods,  ne  matnria  vin- 
demiis  metuerentar  imbret  aul  raentia  grandinii  lapidstione  quntereutur 
inooccDter  adhibita  suSragia,  quibus  non  cujustjae  aslai  aut  eiiBlimado 
leedentnr ;  Kd  quorum  proficerent  actus,  iie  diTina  minera  tt  labor«i 
bominum  BiernerentoT.  So  tbat  vhat  ttie  deroledlf  psgooi  «id  on  this 
point  extremely  prejadiced  hislorian,  Zosimns,  says  of  Conttautine  (II. 

ISO),— Ij^f^n  i)  In  ul  n,  TOTi/i.f  It^M,  w  riftit  Iriu  f.iXJ.n  i  ■(iw, 
Ji  >^  iLimrn  Wiitirt,  in*ii;o/>iM(,  it  txtifi  irffl.*iwt  Ivi  riri  nit 
'  "  — maj  be  true  to  ftr  aa  (bia,  nsm^l;.  tliat,  at  a  time 
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As  ConatBotine,  by  dw  defist  of  LieiBuu,  had  mw  becooie 
iDMtcr  of  the  whola  Roman  empue,  he  expremta  werjirhBKr 
in  hia  prochunatiai  ismied  to  hu  new  aubjeeti  in  the  Eut,  the 
eonviction  that  the  onlj  true  tod  A^ai^btj  God  hwl,  by  hu 
nndeokble  intapcMituwB,  giren  him  the  victory  ofKt  all  tim 
power)  ef  darkfiMi,  in  onfer  that  his  ewn  vonbip  might  bj 
Bii  meana  be  nnireraally  diftised.  Thtu,  in  oee  of  tlie  pro- 
damatioiu  of  thiv  mhI  inued  to  the  inhafattiHrti  at  the  EfMeta 
proTincea  of  the  Bomaa  n^ire,  he  Mja,  "  Thee  the  Supreme 
God,  I  invoke  ;  be  giacitNa  to  all  ^  cititeiu  of  the  EasteiB 
province*,  whe  hove  been  worn  down  by  len^^ontinued  di»- 
treH,  beitowiiiff  on  thiK,  through  me  tl^  eervant,  a^vattcn. 
And  well  may  I  adk  this  of  tbee,  Loid  tff  the  universe,  hcdf 
Gud  ;  fi>r  by  the  Unding  of  thy  hand  have  I  undertaken  and 
accnnpliriiad  aalutary  things.  £verywber^  preceded  by  tig 
ti^,'  have  I  led  oa  a  victorious  army.  And  if  anywhere 
the  public  affaize  demand  it,  I  go  agiinet  the  oiemy,  follow- 
ing the  lame  Bymbol  of  tby  power.  ^  For  this  leaBon  I  have 
comeentted  to  thee  my  mhiI,  deeply  imbued  with  love  and 
with  feat;  for  I  sineetdy  love  thy  name,  I  veDentte  thy 
power,  which  lAotthtut  revtaltd  to  mt  by  to  tiuaty prooft,  attd 
by  lehic/l  thoH  hati  coi^rmed  my  faith."  %  And  ia  a  letteF 
to  the  bi^op  Ensebius  of  Conarea  he  says,  '*  Freedom  being 
<Hica  more  restored,  and,  by  the  providoice  of  the  great  God 
and  my  own  minitiry,  that  dragwi  driven  from  the  adminig- 
tration  of  the  Mate,  I  trust  that  the  divine  power  has  become 
manifest  even  to  all ;  and  that  they  who  through  fear  at  un> 
belief  have  fallen  into  many  crimes  will  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God,§  and  to  the  true  and  riifht  orderii^  of 
their  lives."  What  Constnntine  expreases  in  this  written  de- 
claration he  represented  visibly  under  an  emblem  which  he 
caused  to  be  publicly  exhibited  l>efore  the  palace  in  bis  new 
residence  at  Constantint^le,  consisting  of  a  group  of  wax 
figures,  ui  which  the  emperor  was  seen  with  Che  sign  of  the 


Etyle  of  the  church,  at  others  to  t^at  of  the  Ore«k  phikaoph]'. 
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CTDw  ov»  ilia  headf  treadiD^  Boder  foot  ft  dragon  tnuidz«d 
by  an  arrow.* 

It  wonld  be  n  very  m^uBt  thing;  to  ftuppOM  tfaat  all  diew 
public  dedaradoua  and  ezh&itioiu  amouBted  to  nothing  but 
mera  Chnstian  cantf  or  deliberate  and  intentioiial  bypociujr. 
Conatantine'e  language  and  conduct  admit  of  a  far  more  natu- 
nl  expbnation  wben  we  ccuuidBF  them  as  in  port  the  espre»- 
MOD  of  his  real  eonvietaansi  We  have  already  remarked  that 
be  wus  not  laeking  in  susceptibility  to  ceitain  religious  im- 
pre«one;  he  ackEuiwledged  the  peculiar  providence  of  God 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  delivered  ftom  datigerB, 
made  viatorious  over  aH.  his  p^an  advoaaries,  md  finally 
vendeted  matter  of  the  Bomaa  world.  It  flattered  his  vanity 
to  be  considered  the  &vourite  of  God,  and  bis  destined  instm- 
ment  to  destroy  the  empire'  of  die  evU  q)iritB  (du  heatjien 
deities).  The  GhiistranB  belonaiing  to  hi»  court  were  certainly 
not  wanting  on  their  part  to  con&m  him  in  this  persuasion, 
havuig  many  of  diem  come  to  tba  same  conclosion  tfaemaelves, 
dazzled  by  tfie  outward  splendour  which  aurraunded  the  em- 
peror, and  which  passed  over  from  him  to  the  visible  church, 
and  by  looking  at  what  the  imperial'  power,  which  nothing 
any  longOT  wkbstood,  could  secure  for  the  outwacd  interests 
of  the  chundi. 

Canstcatine  ninat  indeed  have  be«i  etmadous  that  he  was 
striving  not  so  tnncb  for  the  cause  of  Grod  as  for  the  gia- 
tificalimi  of  his  own  ambition  and  love  of  power ;  and  that 
■neb  acts  of  perfidy,  mean  revenge,  or  despotic  jealousy,  as  oc- 
curred in  his  political  canne,  did  not  well  befit  an  instrument 
and  servant  at  God,  such  as  be  claimed  to  be  conndwed  ;  but 
thepe  was  hrav  di«  same  lamentable  self-deception,  the  same 

•'  Eowb.  de  t.  G.  HI.  3.  Quits  Tike  fbe  caita  which  Eekhel  represmU, 
L  o.  p.SS:  B  serpaotlriiigbeimditbeL^Mnui — above  it,  Che  monogram 
of  Christ,  Eymbol  Of  the  spM  pnblica.  Although  luuiy  coins  of  Conr 
tmnline  are  not  to  be  fbimd  vhich  allude  to  th«  victory  by  means  of  the 
cross,  yet  this  cannot  be  considered  as  any  proof  that  the  aboTe  legend 
hss  no  true  fonndatioQ.  Else  we  might  alM>  aT^(iie,  fi^m  the  general  ftct 
of  so  few  coins  of  Constantino  bem^  tbnnd  with  Christian  symbott, 

TioEt  the  undeniable  public  meatares  adopted  by  that  emperor  in  fiivour 
the  Christian  church.  It  may  be  quetiioued  also  wbether  there  are 
an;  sufficient  gronuda  fbr  proDOoncing  tbe  coins  to  be  not  genuiae,  which 
in  Eckhel  (U  c,  Si,  col.  II.)  present  an  exhibilioii  of  the  whole  event,  as 
Conslanline  related  it  to  Ensebiot. 
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impoaitioii  upon  one'i  own  conscience,  whicli  is  so  often  to  be 
seen  in  the  mighty  of  tlie  earth,  who  wear  religioD  m  their 
motto,  and  which,  in  tlieir  case,  so  eesil;  insinuates  itself,  and 
gains  the  mastery,  because  it  is  so  difficult  for  truth  to  find  its 
way  through  tlie  trappings  of  pomp  which  surrouud  them ; 
be<»use  they  are  approached  by  so  many  who,  blinded  them- 
selves, dazzled  by  this  splendour,  blind  them  still  more  in 
return,  and  because  no  one  has  ever  got  access  to  them  who 
had  the  impartiality  or  the  counM  to  discover  to  them  the 
cheat,  and  teach  them  how  to  distinguish  between  outward 
etiow  aod  truth.  Thus  was  it  with  Constantine.  And  what 
wonder  that  ho  should  proceed  under  such  a  delusion,  wbea 
even  Eusebius,  one  of  the  beat  among  the  bishops  at  hiscourt, 
is  so  dazzled  by  what  the  emperor  had  acliieved  for  the  out- 
ward extension  and  splendmir  of  the  church  as  to  be  capable 
of  tracing  to  the  purest  motives  of  a  servant  of  God  all  the 
acts  which  a  love  of  power  tliat  would  not  brook  a  rival  had, 
at  the  expense  of  truth  and  humauity,  put  into  the  heart  of  the 
emperor  in  the  war  against  Licinius ;  and  of  even  going  so  &r 
as  to  represent  him  giving  out  the  orders  of  battle  by  a  special 
divine  inspiration,  bestowed  in  answer  to  his  prayers,  in  a  war 
tliat  beyond  all  question  had  been  undertaken  on  no  other 
grounds  than  those  of  a  selfish  policy?  although  we  must 
allow  that,  waged  as  it  was  against  a  persecutor  of  the  Chri»- 
tians,  it  would  naturally  be  retarded  by  Eusebius  as  a  con- 
test ia  behalf  of -the  cause  of  God.*  Sishops  in  immediate 
attendance  on  the  emperor  so  lar  forgot  indeed  to  what  master 
tliey  belonged,  that,  at  the  celebration  of  tlie  third  decennium 
of'his  reign  (the  tricennalia),  one  of  them  congratulated  him 
as  constituted  by, God  the  ruler  over  all  in  the  present  world, 
and  destined  to  reign  with  the  Son  of  God  in  tlie  world  to 
come.  The  feelings  of  Constantine  himself  were  shocked  at 
such  a  parallel.  He  admonished  the  bishop  tttat  he  should  not 
venture  to  use  such  language  as  that,  but  should  rather  pray 
for  him,  that  he  might  be  deemed  worthy  to  be  a  servant  of 
God  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  nezt.f 

It  was  now  the  wish  of  Constantine  that  all  bis  subjects 
might  be  united  in  the  worship  of  the  same  God.     This  wish 
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he  expressed  publicly,  and  gladly  employed  every  means  in 
hb  power  to  bring  it  about ;  but  he  was  determined  not  to 
resort  to  any  fordble  measures.  He  stUI  continued  to  express 
publicly  the  principles  of  toIeiatioD  and  of  universal  freedom 
of  conscience,  and  distinctly  contradicted  the  report,  which 
bad  arisen  from  very  natural  causes,  that  he  intended  to  sup- 
press  paganism  by  force.  Thus  he  declares  in  the  proclama- 
tion, alr^y  cited,  to  the  people  of  the  East,—"  Let  the  fol- 
lowers of  error  ei^y  the  liberty  of  sharing  in  the  same  peace 
and  tranquillity  with  the  fiuthful :  this  very  restoration  of 
common  intercoorse  among  meu*  may  lead  these  people  to 
the  way  of  truth.  Let  no  one  molest  his  neighbour,  but  let 
each  act  accordit^  to  the  inclination  of  his  own  soul.  The 
well-diepoeed  must  be  convinced  that  they  alone  will  life  in 
holiness  and  purity  whom  Thou  thyself  dost  call  to  find  rest 
in  thy  holy  laws.  But  let  those  who  remiun  strangers  to  them 
retain,  since  tli^  wish  it,  the  temples  of  &lsehood :  we  have 
the  resplendent  house  of  thy  truth,  which  thou  hast  given  us 
in  answer  to  the  cravings  of  our  nature.  We  could  wish  that 
they  too  might  share  with  us  the  joy  of  a  common  harmony. 
Tet  let  no  one  trouble  his  neighbour  by  that  which  b  hb  own 
couTictioQ.  With  the  knowledge  which  he  has  gfuned  let 
him,  if  possible,  profit  his  neighbour.  If  it  is  not  possible,  he 
should  allow  hb  neighbour  to  go  on  in  hb  own  way  ;  for  it  b 
one  thing  to  enter  voluntarily  into  the  contest  for  eternal  life, 
and  another  to  force  one  to  it  against  hb  will.  I  have 
entered  more  fiilly  into  the  exposition  of  these  matters,  because 
I  was  unwilling  to  keep  concealed  my  own  belief  in  the  truth ; 
and  especially  because,  as  I  hear,  certain  persons  afiirm  t  that 
the  temple-worsiiip  and  the  power  of  darkness  are  abolbhed. 
I  would  avow  tbb  as  my  counsel  to  all  men,  if  the  m^hty 

•  Aim  V^J  ">  ntimri*!  l»<i(<M<i  (perhupa  ipsa  hsec 
restitutio),     llie   iadefinite  irards  ma^  ilso  mean  "  the 

infloeiice  of  intercourse."    Tbe  oonneclioii,  however,  fovour. 

iuterpretBtim. 

t  Thew  "  certain  periMit "  taaj  have  been  fearfnl  pagans,  or  Chris- 
tians triumphing  in  a  tklse  zeal— more  naturallr  the  laili^r.  cspedully  is 
the  emperor  nude  use  of  expreuiom  which  onl^  a  Chrieiian  could 
employ.  At  all  erenli,  it  i»  dear  bow  im^rlaut  it  was  considered  1^ 
CoBttBQtme  to  represi  the  zeal  of  the  Cbnstisiu,  wbioh  might  easily 
lead  to  violeol  proceedings,  and  to  inspire  cmfldence  ia  the  anxiooi 
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dbminion  of  error  were  not  too  fin&ly  rooted  in  the  eouls  ttf 
some  to  pennit  the  reatoiadon  of  the  comintxi  happiness."  * 

In  the  particular  instances  in  which  Constantine  first  ccuised 
temples  to  be  destroyed,  and  ancient  fonus  of  worship  to  be 
suppr^sed  by  force,  the  crimiiial  excesses  sanctioned  uader 
the  name  of  religion,  or  the  fraudulent  tricks  resorted  to  tat 
the  mainCeoance  of  heathen  superstition  among  the  credulous 
multitude,  gave  him  special  and  just  occasiCKi  for  '^eee  pro- 
ceedings ;  as,  fcv  example,  when  he  caused  to  be  demolished 
the  temple  aiid  sacred  grove  of  Venus  at  Aphaca  in  Phnnicia,! 
where  &oui  the  r^notest  times  the  meet  abominaUe  Iioendoiw- 
atsa  was  practised  under  the  name  of  reli^on ;  and  when  be 
suppreaKd  the  like  abominable  rites  at  Helit^Iis  in  Pbtenicia. 
At  the  same  time  he  s«it  to  die  iDhalMtants  of  this  ascient 
heathen  city  a  letter,  in  which  he  represented  to  them  the 
hatefulness  of  these  rites,  and  exhorted  them  to  embrace  Chri»> 
tianity.  He  founded  here  a  cliurch,  with  a  complete  body  of 
clergymen  end  a  bishop ; — somewhat  too  eftriy,  indeed,  since 
there  were  as  yet  no  Christiana  in  the  place.  He  bestowed  on ' 
this  church  Im-ge  tumt  for  the  sujmort  of  the  poor ;  so  that 
the  coftveriion  of  the  hsalken  might  be  promoted  by  doing  good 
to  their  bodies — a  measure,  doubtleas,  which  was  calculated 
rather  to  mislead  these  people  into  hypocrisy  than  to  conduct 
them  to  the  &ith.  t  Again,  there  was  at  .£gn  in  Cilicia  a 
tonple  of  .^^scult4)ius  of  ancient  &me,  where  the  piieitB 
availed  themselves  of  tiieir  knowledge  of  certain  powers  of  na- 
ture, perhaps  of  magnetism  (the  incubatkmes),  for  the  healii^ 
of  diseases ;  and  these  cures  were  ascribed  to  the  power  of  the 
god  who  appeared  there,  and  employed  as  a  means  to  promoto 
die  declining  paeaninn.  The  teinple  was  filled  with  the  con* 
secrated  gills  and  tite  inscriptions  of  those  who  supposed  them- 
selves indebted  to  it  for  their  recovery.  Far-&med  in  parti- 
cular  were  the  remedies  which,  as  it  was  pretended,  the  god 

•  Enseb.  de  v.  C.  II.  56  and  60.  t  ^useb.  de  v.  C.  III.  S5. 

I  EbkUh*  (1.  c  III.  58)  aaja  that  the  views  of  Conatantjne  oo  this 
mBtCer  were  predsely  like  those  of  the  Apostle  Fanl,  Philippiscs  i.  IS : 
"  Notwiihstanding ,  everj  -wvj,  -whether  in  pretence  or  in  (rath,  Chrirt  i* 
preached."  Thil.  hoverer,  i»  nunifntly  a  wroBg  qiplicatJCMi  of  that 
pamge.  vUcb  bai  been  often  enoagh  repeated.  PmI  is  speakii^  of 
a  pmefainB  of  the  goipd  from  motiTei  not  iltogether  pare,  and  not  of  a 
hjpocrilicd  oc 
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himself  prewribed  in  dramu  to  the  sick  who  Aept  in  the 
toople.  Not  only  the  populace,  but  many  even  of  the  better 
cIhsb,  jam  of  learning,  and  self-styled  philosopberB,  landed 
these  wonderful  cores.  With  a  view  to  put  an  end  to  the 
knavery  at  a  single  blow,  Constaotine  ordered  the  temple  to 
be  destroyed.*  How  important  a  prop  of  heathenism,  which 
needed  such  means  for  its  supimrt,  was  taken  away  by  the 
destruction  of  this  temple,  appears  from  the  cmnplaints  which 
a  man  like  Libanios  utters  over  this  impie^  and  its  attendant 
consequences :  "  "Hie  sick  now,"  he  says,  "  in  vain  make 
thor  pi^rimages  to  Cilicia."  -f-  By  dismantling  and  publicly 
exhibiting  thwe  images  of  the  gods  to  which  miraculous 
pow«8  had  beoi  ascribed,  many  a  trick  of  tlie  priests  was  ex- 
posed, and  what  had  been  venerated  by  the  deluded  populace 
became  the  injects  of  thor  sport.  Magnificent  temples  and 
statues  of  the  gods  were  despoiled  of  their  treasures,  and 
stripped  of  all  their  costly  materials ;  and  then  were  eitho" 
turned  to  the  public  use,  or  bestowed  as  presoits  on  private 
individuals.  Many  objects  of  art  taken  friKn  the  temples  were 
used  for  the  decoration  of  the  imperial  re^denoe.} 

For  the  rest,  this  method  of  proceeding  against  the  heathen 
caltus  did  not  everywhere  produce  upon  the  heathen  tbem- 
Mlves  the  same  effect,  owing  to  the  difierences  of  character. 
The  fanatical  heathen,  e^ieciall;  the  educated,  who  had  cm- 
structed  for  themselves  a  mystical  heathenism  spiritualized  by 
Platonic  ideas,  and  reasoned  themselves  into  an  artificial  sn- 
tem  composed  of  heterc^neous  elements,  could  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  any  exposure  of  fiicts,  and  only  felt  exasperated  1^ 
that  desecration  of  thear  venerated  sanctuaries  which  they 
were  obliged  patiently  to  endure.     There  were  others  who 

•  Emeb.  de  v.  C  HI.  S5. 

t  Libui.  d«  templis,  vol.  II.  187.     KsJ  m  A  lyti  »>•  iIi  Ki>h>ib  tirt- 

iirjiUmv  artriinruiri.  Aou  quoting  tiOTO.  the  eulogy  of  K  p>gna 
rhetorician,  in  tha  lima  of  the  emperor  Jnliiui,  probably  in  reference  to 
the  (leMroction  of  this  temple :  Nv>  >(ii  nt  w  Mw  Ivu^  lumvf  La  »> 

Tw     rLt    iTf^^i,    nlmtlr^vwf    liurmij    tilt    iu    fiifnt    liraJUuiyivHb     mEh*. 

liban.  ep.  cOT. 

t  De  V.  C.  III.  S4,  liban.  ed.  Beiske,  III.  436,  oonoenucg  Coa- 
ttutioe,  'EWiiHin  «£  rt-tiriB  nit  'w>f.  He  «1I«  him  plainly  the 
wirtxaM^-    no  templig,  vri,  II.  p.  183. 
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were  under  the  dominiou  of  do  such  fanaticism,  and  whose 
BuperstitioD  therefore,  when  it  was  stripped  of  its  pcnnpous 
array,  mi^ht  be  more  easUy  exposed  in  its  emptiness.  These 
might,  by  such  sudden  impresaons,  be  brought  to  a  sense  of 
their  error,  and  by  d^jees  made  capable  of  receiving;  a  know- 
ledge of  the  gOHpeL  Others  made  sport  6f  that  which  they 
had  formerly  believed,  without  receiving  the  true  foitb  in 
place  of  their  superstition.  They  fell  into  total  sc^tieism,  or 
contented  themselves  with  a  general  system  of  Deism.*  It  is 
a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  and  a  proof  of  the  already  diminished 
power  of  hpatheoisni  over  the  popular  mind,  that  officers,  com- 
missioned with  full  powers  by  the  emperor,  could  venture,  with- 
out any  protection  of  an  armed  force,  to  pass  through  immense 
crowds  of  people,  and  plunder  famous  temples,  bearing  off 
their  venerated  treasures,  f  What  fierce  commoti<His,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  excited  at  a  later  period  by  the  seizure  of 
the  Chritticm  images  in  the  Byzantine  empire  1 

Again,  Constantine  endeavoured  to  place  Christians  in  the 
highest  offices  of  state,  and  to  appoint  them  governors  in  the 
provinces.  Since,  however,  it  was  difficult  at  that  time  to 
carry  this  plan  into  esecution,  and  wholly  esclude  the  pagans 
from  tlie  public  service  of  the  state,  and  since,  moreover,  he 
was  unwilling  to  pass  any  law  of  this  kind,  he  contented  him- 
self with  forbidding  the  holders  of  office  to  sacrifice — a  prac- 
tice which  the  previous  importance  of  paganism,  as  the  reli- 
gion of  the  state,  had  made  a  duty  incumbent  upon  them  in 
tiie  execution  of  many  kinds  of  public  business.  At  length 
the  erection  of  idolatrous  images,  and  the  performance  of  re- 
ligious sacrifices,  were  universally  forbidden.  But  as  many 
pagans  still  occu[Hed  important  civil  stations,  and  as  Con- 
stantine,  moreover,  was  not  inclined  to  resort  in  this  case  to 
arbitrary  force,  it  naturally  followed  that  these  laws  were  but 
little  observed.  Hence  the  succeeding  emperor,  Constantius, 
was  under  the  necessity  of  re-enforcing  this  ordinance,  j; 

•  Eoseb.  dev.  C  Itl.  67.  t  Eneeb.  III.  M. 

X  This  prohibition  of  tbe  emperor,  Eoaebioa  cites  in  his  work,  De  v. 
C.  II.  ii|  4S;  IV.  S3;  and  Sozomen,  I,  8,  who  Kerns,  howerer,  het« 
nerel;  (o  copy  fWim  Ensebiiig,  and  that  not  accnretely.  The  sareit 
proof  that  Congtantiue  did  actually  enact  Boch  a  lav  lies  in  (be  Act 
that  ConManlini,  \if  reiieiring  the  prohibition  in  the  jear  341,  pre- 
snpposeii  thii  law  al  already  eiiatiDg.    K  Libanini^  on  tbs  contrary,  in 
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It  was  a  religkiua  interest  which  actuated  Coustantiae  ia 
his  attempts  to  inlroduce  the  Christian  form  of  worship  ;  but 
he  never  employed  forcible  measures  for  its  extension :  he 
never  compelled  any  person  whatever  to  act  in  matters  of 
religion  against  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  To  those 
of  bis  soldiers  who  were  ChristianB  he  gave  full  liberty  to 
attend  church  on  Smiday.  Upon  those  of  them  who  were  not 
Christians  he  did  not  enforce  a  Christian  form  of  prayer,  nor 
did  he  compel  them  to  unite  in  any  of  the  ChristiBa  forms,  as 
the  pagan  emperors  had  endeavoured  to  force  Christians  to 
join  m  the  pagan  ceremonies.  He  dmply  required  the 
pE^ians  among  his  soldiers  to  assemble  before  the  city,  in  the 
open  fields,  and  here,  at  a  given  signal,  to  repeat,  in  Uie  Latin 
language,  the  following  form  of  prayer:  "  Tiiee  alone  we 
acknowledge  as  the  true  God  ;  thee  we  acknowledge  as  ruler ; 
thee  we  involve  for  help ;  from  thee  have  we  received  the  vic- 
tory ;  through  thee  have  we  conquered  our  enemies ;  to  thee 
are  we  indebted  for  our  present  blessings ;  fi«m  thee  also  we 
hope  for  future  &vours;  to  thee  we  .all  direct  our  prayer. 
We  beseech  thee  that  thou  wouldst  preserve  our  emperor 
Constanttne,  and  his  pious  sons,  in  health  and  prosperity 
through  the  longest  life."  '  The  same  thing  indeed  becomes 
clearly  apparent  here,  which  we  have  observed  on  various 
other  occasions,  that  the  onperor  had  no  just  conception  of 
the  true  nature  of  divine  worship  and  of  prayer,  and  that  he 
laid  an  undue  stress  on  outward  religious  forms;  for  it  was 
hardly  possible  surely,  that,  in  repeating,  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand, a  prayer  committed  to  memory,  and  that  in  a  language 
which  to  a  part  of  the  soldiers  was  not  their  own,  there  could 
be  any  of  that  devotion  which  alone  gives  to  prayer  its  signi- 
ficance; but  yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark  how  the  emperor 
respected  the  religious  convictions  of  his  soldiers.  He  avoided 
in  this  prayer  everything  peculiar  to  Christianity,  and  nothing 

hii  discoarse  defendiog  the  temple  (vol.  II.  163],  safs  of  CoDstaiititie, 
•n,  HtTK  ti/MiH  ImarUH  Ikiiw"  w^i  I',  and  IS^  ii  tin  irl  rii  hf'mi 
wftixh,  ire  remember  DDt  oulj  that  Litnnina  was  interested  here  to  te- 
pre^enl  what  had  beeu  done  by  the  first  QiristiBn  emperor  for  the  mp- 
pr«Eaiou  of  pagaQiam  aa  of  the  leaet  pos«ble  accomit,  bat  alio  that  he 
confuuuded  vbat  vai  drme  at  differeot  timce,  and  that  he  was  looking  at 
the  eSects  of  those  lavs,  irhich  it  mast  be  allowed  were  iuaigaificanl. 
•  £Dseb.dev.C.  IV.  18,  19. 
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in  it  but  tike  monotbeisiD  vould  be  incompatible  with  the 
pmvi  reli^n.  Aa  it  re^wcts  tbia,  CmiHtantiue  periapA 
regarded  tbe  belief  in  one  Gixl  as  that  which  the  contempltt- 
tioB  of  the  uaiverae  would  teach  every  maD,  and  the  uecessKiy 
acknowledgment  of  which  might  be  preeuppoaed  is  every  man  :* 
be^des,  the  heathen  soldiers,  who  were  not  bo  scrupulous  in 
r^iard  to  every  word,  might  easily  interpret  tbe  whole  as  an 
address  to  their  own  Jupiter. 

But,  if  Constantiue  was  unwilling  to  employ  any  forcible 
measures  for  the  ^tension  of  Christianity,  it  by  no  means 
followfi  that  he  rejected  all  outieard  means  for  this  eiid,  and 
that  be  bad  come  to  understand  how  Cbristianity,  disd^nin^ 
all  outward  means  of  persuasion  and  outwafd  supports,  would 
make  its  own  way,  simply  by  the  power  with  which  it  operates 
upon  the  inner  convicticaia  and  in  the  life  of  men.  We  have, 
firam  himself  a  remarkable  declaration  concerning  the  means 
which  he  supposed  necessary  to  promote  the  spread  of  Christ- 
ianity. At  the  council  of  Nice  be  esborted  the  bishops  not 
to  be  envious  of  each  other  on  account  of  the  applause  be- 
stowed on  tbeir  discourses  and  tbe  reputatitxi  i^  oratorical 
giibi ;  not  to  lay  tbe  foundations  of  schisms  by  their  mutual 
jealousies,  lest  th^  should  give  occasioQ  to  the  heathen  of 
blasphemii^  the  Christian  religion.  The  heathm,  he  said, 
would  be  most  easily  led  to  salvatiixi,  if  the  coiKlition  of  the 
Christians  wse  made  to  appear  to  them  in  all  rtspecU  enviaUe. 
Tbey  should  consider  that  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
preachwtff  could  not  belong  to  all.  Some,  he  said,  might  be 
drawn  to  the  faith  by  beimg  seasonably  gupplied  with  the 
means  of  misistence ;  others  were  aeeuttomed  to  repatr  to  that 
quarter  where  they  fottnd  protection  and  intercestion  (aUuding 
to  tbe  intercetsvms  of  tbe  bishops,  see  below)  ;  others  leotdd 
be  von  by  an  affable  reception;  others,  by  being  honoured 
with  presents.  There  were  but  few  who  honestly  loved  the 
exhibitions  of  religious  doctrine ;  but  few  wlia  were  the  friends 
of  truth    (therefore  few    sincere   con  versions  J.  f      For   dtls 

*  See  bis  deckratiiia  in  Enseb.  II.  SB. 

f  Enaeb.  III.  21.  I  place  tbe  pHisage  here,  wliich,  aa  il  seems  to  me, 
bu  been  cormpted  bj  a  transposition  of  the  words,  id  the  wa;  in  whieh 
1  tappose  it  ongbt  to  be  corrected,  by  reatoring  the  oonls  to  their  proper 

order :  *n,  fuiXtfrii  n/fii'M*  9vi«^wt<  i/  wAfrm  vit  «■/  AftSi  mrraut  ^■JU^ni 
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naKU  the;  should  acocauiaodate  thenuelves  to  th«  cbanctezt 
<tf  all,  and,  like  skilful  [4iysiciaDa,  give  to  each  man  that 
vhieh  might  contribute  to  Us  cure,  so  that  in  every  way  the 
sariog  doctrine  oiight  be  glorified  in  alL  A  course  of  pro- 
ceeding upon  such  principle  must  naturally  have  thrown  open 
a  wide  door  for  all  manoer  of  hypocrisy.  Even  Eusebiua,  the 
pan^yriat  of  Coostantiae,  blinded  as  he  was  by  the  epleudour 
which  the  latter  had  cast  over  the  outward  church,  although 
he  would  gladly  wy  nothing  but  good  of  his  hero,  yet  even 
he  is  oMiged  to  Bcckon  among  ibe  grievous  evils  of  this 
period,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  the  iadetcribable 
bjfpoeri^  of  those  who  gave  themselves  out  as  Christiaos 
merely  for  temporal  advantage,  and  who,  hj  thdr  outward  ' 
sfaow  of  zeal  for  the  faith,  contrived  to  win  ue  confidence  of 
the  aapettXt  which  lie  suSered  them  to  abuse* 

It  must  appear  surprising  that  Coostantine,  although  be 
exhibited  so  much  zeal  for  all  the  concerns  of  the  church, 
although  be  took  part  in  the  transactioas  of  a  council  assanbled 
to  discuss  matters  of  controversy,  had  never  as  yet  received 
baptism ;  that  lie  ccmtinued  to  remain  without  the  pale  of  the 
community  of  believers ;  that  he  could  still  aeust  at  im  com- 
plete form  of  wnrslnp,  no  ctKuplete  celebration  of  a  festivaL 
He  continued  to  remun  in  the  first  class  of  catechumens  (not 
catechumeos  in  the  tiricter  sense  of  the  word,  see  below), 
though  already  Mxty-£>ur  years  of  age.  Thus  far  he  had 
oijt^ed  sound  and  uninterrupted  health.  He  now,  for  the 
first  time,  began  to  feel  the  infijiuities  of  ^e ;  and  iUuess 
induced  lum  to  leave  Constantinople,  and  repair  to  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Helenopolis  in  Bitbynia,  Asia  Minor,  recently 
fbunded  by  his  mother,  in  wder  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  tl^ 
warm  springs  in  that  place.  Wheo  bis  malady  grew  worse, 
and  he  felt  a  presentiment  of  the  approach  of  death,  he  repaired, 
for  the  purpose  of  prayer,  to  the  church  consecrated  to  the 
memory  of  the  martyr  Lucian.     Here  first  he  made  the  con- 

•J  fJn    >if    m    r/ii    r{»fi»    x'^f""  i*""f"l^"''   •'   I  »i«  Hftrtat'mt 
(««  wti^rmri-u,  or  ri.)  ^.r{ij;..»  .U*«.r  iXA.,   «^  «.««.  f->^t^ 

Xf'yat  kiJifCi  \nn*i  ui  rs-iiuf  mZ  i  'ni  i).iitilin  flXn. 

•  See  c  IV.  53.      £>■»'■>  £Xi>»>  w  t^u  iiuXw/or  iwiiiv/tim'  xsl 

ri^m  £,  mri  ui  rA  ftll  rfirarr.  htnifir^ 
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fcedon  vhich  was  customary  before  entering  into  the  clan  of 
thecatecfaumeii9,socalledin  theBtrictersense;  and  the  bUhops 
gave  him  the  bleanng,*  He  next  repaired  to  a  castle  near 
the  city  of  Nicomedia,  vhere  he  called  tt^ther  an  assonbly 
of  the  bishopB,  and,  surrounded  by  than,  received  baptimi 
from  Eusebius  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  This  took  place  shortly 
before  bis  death,  in  the  year  337.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
he  could  profess  it  to  be  his  purpose  that,  if  Grod  spared  hia 
life,  he  would  join  in  the  assembly  of  God's  people,  and  jmn 
with  all  the  &ithful  in  all  the  piayera  of  the  church.f 

Doubtless  we  should  consider  here  that  it  was  not  the 
custom  in  this  period  for  all  to  receive  baptism  imiAediateiy 
'  at^  embracing  the  &ith ;  but  many,  especial^  in  the  East, 
defered  it  until  some  special  occasioD,  inward  or  outward, 
brought  about  in  them  a  new  crisis  of  life.}  But  still  it  must 
ever  seem  strange  that  an  emperor  who  took  such  interest  In 
the  concerns  of  the  Christian  church  should  remain  without 
baptism  till  hia  sixty-fourth  year.  We  may  indeed  ^ve  credit 
to  what  he  says,  aiid  suppose — what  was  quite  in  character 
with  his  religious  notions — that  he  entertained  the  dengn  to 
receive  baptism  in  the  Jordan,  whose  water  Christ  had  first 
consecrated  by  his  own  baptism.S  This  does  not  suffice, 
however,  to  explain  bis  long  delay.  It  is  most  probable  that, 
carrpng  his  heathen  superstition  into  Christianity,  he  looked 
upon  baptism  as  a  sort  ^  rite  for  the  magical  removal  of  sin, 
and  80  delayed  it,  in  the  confidence  that,  although  he  had  not 
lived  an  esemplaiy  life,  he  might  yet  in  the  end  be  enabled  to 
eater  into  bliss,  purified  from  all  his  mna.  He  was  doubtless 
siucere,  tlierefbie,  when,  on  receiving  baptism,  he  said,  as 
Eusebius  reports,  that  fmn  thenceforth,  if  God  spared  him  his 
life,  he  would  devote  himself  to  God's  worthy  laws  of  life.  || 
This  remark  leads  us  to  notice  a  report,  which  circulated 
among  the  heathen  of  this  period,  respecting  the  cause  of 
CoDStantine's  conversion;    for  the  mode  of  thinking  which 

*  He  received  ttii  the  fint  tiine  the  x'f^'''  '"^  ^(s  that  tokm 
amoi^  the  innuiXiHrnr. 

t  Euseb.  IV.  63.  Oirrt  t/A  rgtuyiXi^irimt  Xiw'^  *f  rti  Aw  Xaj! 
■It]  T«7f  lixi"!  h"''  '■""'  "">  linJ.B™iJ»iT«  HimmTi  ilnf  ififrtu, 

t  See  beloK,  under  the  history  of  wonhip. 

J  Enseb.  v.  C.  IV.  62. 
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betrays  itself  in  his  notion  of  baptism  fiimishee  us  also  with  a 
key  to  the  right  interpretation  of  this  story. 

Ccustautine,  instigated  by  the  calumnious  representalions  of 
bia  second  vife,  Fausta,  had,  in  a  parox^m  <^  anger,  caused 
hia  son,  the  Casar  Crispus,  etep-son  of  Fausta,  to  be  put  to 
death.  Reproached  for  this  act  by  his  mother  Helena,  and 
coDvisced  afterwards  himself  that  he  had  been  &lsely  infonned, 
he  had  added  another  crime  to  this  by  a  cruel  revenge  on 
Fausia,  whom  he  caused  to  be  thrown  into  the  glowing  fumac« 
of  a  bath.  Susjncions  jealousy  had  misled  him  to  order  the 
execution  of  his  nephew,  a.  hopeful  prince,  the  son  of  tlie 
unfortunate  Licinins ;  aud  several  others,  connected  with  the 
court,  are  said  to  have  &llen  victims  to  his  anger  or  bis  bu»- 
picion.  When  at  length  he  began  to  feel  the  reproaches  of 
conscience,  he  inquired  of  the  Platonic  philosopher  Sopatroa, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  heathm  priests,  what  he  could  do 
to  atone  for  these  crimes.  It  was  replied  to  him  that  there 
teas  no  lustration  for  such  atrocions  conduct.  At  that  time 
an  I^yptian  bishop  from  Spain  (probably  Honus  of  Cordova 
is  meant)  became  known  at  the  palace,  throi^h  the  ladies  of 
the  court.  He  said  to  the  emperor  that  in  the  Christian  faith 
he  could  find  a  remedy  for  every  sin  ;  and  this  promise,  which 
soothed  the  conscience  of  Constantine,  first  led  him  to  declare 
decidedly  in  fovour  of  Cliristianity.*  Certun  it  is  that  a>^ 
true  herald  of  the  gospel,  if  he  found  the  emperor  suffering 
under  these  mi^vings  of  conscience,  would  not  have  begun 
with  calming  his  fears )  but  he  would  hare  endeavoured  first 
of  all  to  bring  him  to  the  full  conviction  of  the  corruption 
within,  of  which  these  ^ross  and  strikii^  outbreaks  of  un 
were  but  individual  manifestations ;  he  would  also  have  dis- 
covered to  him  the  vanity  of  those  seeming  virtues  by  which 
he  had  often  sought  to  gloss  over  this  inward  corruption  ;  he 
would  have  shown  him  that  in  general  no  opus  operatum  by 
outward  lustiatlona  could  have  any  effect  to  cleanse  the  inner 
man  from  sin  ; — and  then,  after  lu^ving  cleared  the  wounded 
<nnBcience  of  all  those  deceitful  and  sooSiing  hopes  which  serve 
only  as  a  prop  for  sin,  and  shown  him  what  true  repentance 
is,  he  would  have  presented  before  him  Christ,  as  the  Be- 
deenier  of  the  truly  penitent  and  believing  sinner ;  ctHistantly 
warning  him  against  the  seeming  faith  which  leads  men  to 
•  Zoum.  U.  39 ;  Somm.  L  9. 
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nek  in  Cbriat  onlj  »  delirerer  from  that  ontw&rd  suffcriiig' 
which  a  violated  conscieDce  holds  np  to  thdr  fe&n,  and  a  May 
far  the  mofulDeaB  of  their  nature.  But  we  may  irell  suppose 
that,  among  the  bubops  of  the  court,  there  was  none  who 
woiUd  hare  spokea  to  the  emperor  in  this  manner.  As  it 
would  be  quit«  in  character  for  Constantine,  wheu  sufierine 
under  the  repnachea  of  conscience,  to  seek  after  some  magic^ 
expiation,  so  we  may  easily  suppose  that  a  bishop  who  pos- 
sessed little  of  the  simple  temper  of  the  gospel  and  of  pure 
Christian  knowlei^e,  and  who  was  moreover  blinded  by  (be 
splmdour  of  the  court,  mi^t  point  the  emperor  to  such,  a 
means  of  expiation  in  the  rite  of  baptism,  or  in  an  emp^ 
profeswon  of  fitith,  and  thus  poison  for  him  the  very  fountain 
of  salvation.  But  the  testimony  of  pagans,  inimical  to 
Christianity  and  the  emperor,  furnishes  do  sufficient  evidence 
Jbr  the  truth  of  a  Story  which  they  could  have  so  easily  in- 
Toited;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  silence  of  Christian  his- 
torians, whose  pr^udicea  weic  all  on  one  side,  furnishes  no  evi- 
dMice  agmntt  iit  truth.  That  this  account  cannot,  however,  be 
literally  true  appears,  as  Sozomenus  lias  justly  remarked,  &om 
the  gross  anachrMiism  which  it  contains ;  for,  long  before 
ConstantiBe  had  committed  these  crimes,*  he  had  taken  hia 
decided  stand  in  fevour  of  Christianity.  The  whole  stray, 
therefore,  may  have  no  other  foundation  than  the  &Gt  that 
Constantine  strove  to  quiet  his  sins  by  relying  on  the  opus 
(^eiatum  of  outward  means  of  justification,  especially  upon  the 
justifying  power  of  outward  baptian,  which  he  reserved  against 
the  time  of  bis  death,  and  upon  the  merit  of  what  be  had  done 
to  promote  the  outward  splendour  of  the  church ;  and  it  may 
be  that  the  bishops  of  the  court,  instead  of  teaching  him 
better,  oonfinned  lum  in  this  destructive  error.|     This  doubt- 


[1  of  Crispns  took  place  st  the  nine  time  with  the 
viceniialia  of  Constaotine,  or  the  celebration  of  the  twentieth  tmniTenary 
of  lus  BsniDiing  the  dignity  of  Aogoatns,  that  is,  in  3S8;  and  it  iru  in 
the  preeeding  ytK  thai  Con>tantine  displajed,  at  the  couodl  of  Nioe,  id 
dcdded  a.  leil  in  &*aur  of  the  Chriitiut  faith. 

t  Eosebins  of  CEEsarea  was  a  man  conTersaat  with  still  higher  Oungl 
th^  mere  worldlj  intereslE,  and  cannot  be  reckoned  among  Uie  nnaber 
<rf  the  ordinarr  coart  biibopi  of  this  period  j  vet  mai^  how  be  describes 
a  Uoqnet  which  the  empmr  gare  to  the  teshopa  at  the  breaking  ap 
of  the  Nieene  coimeil,  in  celebration  of  the  vicatalia  of  his  entnaee 
held  a  banquet 
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less  would  be  obaerved  by  the  pagans,  «bo  would  not  be  slow 
in  taking  advantage  of  it  to  misrepresent  Christianity.* 

If  the  reign  ^  Constantine  oeart  wiineu  that  the  ataU 
vthieh  letks  to  advoMct  CkrUiiamty  by  tkt  vorldly  meafu  at 
lit  command  may  be  lh«  oecasion  of  more  iHJury  to  tkU  koty 
eatue  (Aon  t&e  earlhfy  power  which  (qipotes  it  with  whatever 
viruletice,  this  truth  is  still  more  clearly  dranooetnted  by  the 
retgn  of  bis  sncceasor  Constantius. 

Constautiue,  in  the  outset,  shared  the  govenunent  with  his 
two  brothers,  Conitantjne  the  younger  and  Constans,  to  whom 
portioi]  fell  tiie  dominitw  of  the  West.  The  younger  Coostan- 
tine  having,  in  the  war  against  his  brother  Constans,  lost  his 
life,  Coustans  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  Western,  as 
Constantius  was  already  of  the  whole  Eastern  empire ;  and 
whea  Constaos  perished,  in  the  year  350,  in  the  revolt  of 
Uagn«itius,  Constantius  was  left  sole  master  of  the  entire 
Boman  empire.    Sow,  although  the  measures  adopted  fitr  the 

the  bisboM,  amoDB  wbom  h«  bad  eitobliiliMl  peace,  be  prewatad  it 
dmngfa  them,  m  U  were  an  offering  worthj  of  God.  No  one  of  the 
bishop*  was  excluded  from  tbe  imperial  table.  Tbe  proeeediDgi  on  this 
oeouKMi  were  tnblime  bejotid  description.  The  Mridien  of  tbe  emperOT's 
bodf-gmrd  were  dnwn  ap  before  tbe  door  of  Iba  pslaoe  with  tb^ 
bars  swords.  Tba  men  of  God  (the  Ushops)  psaed  along  luidaiuitsd 
between  tbrir  files  into  dw  interior  of  the  paUo&_  Some  nt  at  the  nme 
table  with  tbe  empeiw  himself  tbe  otben  at  ride-taUes.  One  mi^t 
easily  imagine  ^lat  one  beheld  die  tjpe  of  Chrisf  •  kisgdoai."  Enseb. 
TiL  C<niitaut  1.  UL  e.  16.  MakiDg  doe  snowanee  for  the  conspt  rh*- 
torical  taste  of  dnse  tinkM  in  passing  our  judgment  aa  these  expres- 
sions, still  we  must  ftel  eertaln  that  a  man  who  was  ct^ble  of  tisinp 
SBcli  langnaee  was  in  no  oondition  to  apeak  to  the  emperor  in  the  ipint 
of  the  goepeT,  M  onecharged  with  the  care  of  aonls. 

*  Thus  Julian,  ID  hia  satiricai  periinmance  entitled  "  Tke  Cnaia," 
make*  Contluitiiie  in  tba  lower  wnLd  proclaim  to  all,  "  Whoever  is  a 
vdnptBarj,  a  murderer,  whoerer  is  a  Ticions  man,  a  proSigate,  let  liim 
boldly  come  hither.  Having  washed  him  with  this  water,  I  will  in- 
itancfy  mahe  1'""  pore.  And  ahonld  he  &11  into  the  same  crimes  again, 
let  him  only  beat  on  his  breast  and  on  his  head,  and  I  will  bestow  on 
him  power  to  becraoe  pure."  'Omt  f  fvivi,  Inv  funf  im.  !>*i[  limyiit, 
MMi  fitiimfii  'ni  Imffm,  infu^i  yif  Birh  rtvryl  rS  Simi  Xtimi,  aurlta 

Tir  xi^aXiir  TufvJsH'i,  mmtrnf^  yttirhi.  And  libanlot  B«'es  In  the 
cmelw  of  ConatBiitine  towards  his  own  &mily  a  penistunent  inflicted  on 
him  for  his  plnnderin);  of  the  temples:  Tii  tlm  ftiyiit.ii'  »,  rijl  n 
lui  Yliiiura   hitiiil  llmlii  ts  lur  ■«-«  ivrli  (urwi  ;  PrO  templis,  p.  164, 

VOL  II. 
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Bupprewion  of  paganinD  proceeded  directly  from  Constandus, 
although  they  were  executed  in  bis  empire  with  the  greatest 
severity  and  rigour — despotism  in  the  £ast  beii^,  as  a  general 
thing,  the  most  oppressive — yet,  on  the  whole,  the  principles 
upon  which  he  proceeded  were  those  which  prevailed  through- 
out the  entire  empire.  Constantius,  in  re-enacting,  in  the 
year  841,  the  law  of  the  previous  reign  against  sacrifices,  gave 
the  following  peremptory  command :  "  Let  superstition  cease ; 
let  the  folly  of  sacnfices  be  abolished.*  Whoever,  afW  the 
publication  of  this  law,  continues  to  sacrifice,  shall  be  punished 
according  to  his  deserts ;"  yet  the  nature  of  the  punishment  is 
not  clearly  defined. 

Although  this  law  might  properly  refer  only  to  the  £astera 
empire,  yet  in  a  law  of  the  year  346,  enacted  in  common  by 
the  emperors  Constantius  and  Constans,  and  therefore  valid  for 
the  whole  Western  and  Eastern  empire,  it  is  presupposed  that 
the  extirpation  of  the  entire  pagan  superstitioa  had  already  been 
commanded  ;^  and  in  the  same  year  the  two  emperors  again 
conjointly  directed  that  the  temples  should  everywhere  be 
closed,  that  access  to  them  should  he  forbidden  to  all,  and  thus 
liberty  for  crime  taken  away  from  abandoned  men.}  Sacri- 
fices were  forbidden  on  pain  of  death  and  the  confiscation  of 
goods.  When  at  a  still  later  period,  under  the  usurper  Mag- 
nentius,  who  himself  professed  to  be  a  Christian,^  the  pagan 
cultus  in  the  West  had  recovered  a  certain  d^jee  of  fi%edom 
—whether  it  was  that  the  usurper,  from  political  reasons  or 
want  of  interest  in  religious  matters,  made  show  of  greater 
toleration ;  or  whether  it  was  that,  without  any  interference  of 
his  own,  the  laws  which  had  been  passed  against  the  pagan 
worship  had,  in  the  turmoils  of  this  revcJution,  lost  their 
power— yet  for  this  cause  Constanldus  thought  it  necessary, 
after  he  had  suppressed  the  insurrection  in  the  year  353,  and 
became  the  sole  ruler,  to  issue  a  new  law  against  sacrifices  by 
night,  which  had  been  again  introduced.  Three  years  later, 
in  35(>,  he  passed  a  law,  in  the  name  also  of  the  Cf^ar  Julian, 
who  was  eveu  then  secretly  inclined  to  paganism,  by  which 
law  he  made  it  once  more  capital  to  sacrifice  and  worship  the 

■  Coi  Theodot.  I.  XVr.  'Rt.  X.  o.  2.   Ouet  mperetitio,  sacriBcianun 

a1)oIe*tiir  iosania.  t  Oamis  inpenticio  penitiu  eraendB. 

X  LicentiBm  delinqnendi  perditii  abncgui. 
g  AiiheensigDtof  thecrononhiscoiiuproTe.  See  EcUiet,  VIII.  132. 
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images  of  the  gods.  The  relation  of  thbgs  had  become 
revereed.  As  ip  former  times  the  obeerv&Dce  of  the  pagan 
ceremonies,  the  religion  of  the  state,  had  appeared  in  the  light 
of  a  civil  duty,  and  the  profession  of  Christianity  iu  that  of  a. 
crime  gainst  the  state,  so  now  it  was  the  case,  not  indeed  that 
the  outward  profession  of  Chrislianity  was  commanded  as  a 
universal  civil  duty,  for  against  this  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
too  earnestly  remonBtrated,  but  tliat  the  exercise  of  the  pagan 
religion  was  mode  politically  dangerous.  There  was  an  inclma- 
tion  to  r^ard  the  heathens  as  unsatisfied  with  the  present  older 
of  things ;  and  the  suspicious  despot  Constantius  feared,  when- 
ever he  heard  about  the  celebration  of  pag«n  rites,  especially 
about  augurs,  haruspices,  consultation  of  oiaclee  and  sacrifices, 
that  conspiracies  were  brooding  against  his  government  and 
bis  life.  It  was  especially  the  notary  Faulus,  widely  known 
under  his  well-deserved  soubriquet,  the  Chain  (catena),  who, 
iu  the  latter  times  of  this  reign,  working  upon  the  suspicioua 
temper  of  Constantius,  and  using  him  as  the  instrument  of  his 
own  designs,  ravaged  the  land  as  a  cruel  persecutor.  It  thus 
happened  that  a  heathen  philosopher,  Demetrius  Cbytas  of 
Alexandria,  was  convicted  of  having  repeatedly  sacrificed. 
Kot  so  mud)  for  religious  as  for  political  reasons,  thb  trans- 
gression of  the  laws  was  interpreted  as  a  grievous  crime ;  his 
judges  pretoiding  to  look  upon  it  as  a  magical  ceremony,  un- 
dertaken in  a  bostUe  spirit  against  the  emperor.*  No  credit 
was  g^ven  to  his  assurances  that  &om  his  early  youth  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  sacrifice,  simply  to  propitiate  the  favour  of 
the  gods.  But  when  he  steadfastly  persisted  in  the  same  aaser- 
tum  under  the  rack,  he  was  dismissed  to  his  home ;  although, 
if  the  imperial  taw  had  been  strictly  carried  into  execution,  he 
must  have  suffered  the  penalty  of  death,  as  a  heathen  who,  by 
his  own  confesflion,  had  oSbtvd  sacrifices.  To  wear  heathoi 
amolets  fbr  keeping  off  diseases,  to  consult  an  astrologer  on 
any  private  affiur  whatever,  might  easily  involve  one  in  a 
crimen  majestatis,  leading  to  tortures  and  deatli.f 

To  the  great  vexation  of  the  pagans,  Constantius  caused 

•  SeeAnuniBn.M>reelliD.I.XIXc.  1g. 

f  Anttniaii.  Mircellin.  1.  c  Libsn.  pro  AristophsD?.  vol.  I.  p.  130. 
Hie  words  of  Ammisniu  Mircellinni  are  pirticulsrly  vonh;  of  notice: 
"  Prortns  ita  res  BEclntur,  qoui  CUnimi,  Dodotueu  irborei  et  eBkia 
Dei^nun,  oh'm  nitniaa  in  uDperslori*  ezitiiuii  ■ollidttverint  mold.'" 
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teveral  celebrated  temples  to  be  destroyed.  Some  he  plaa> 
dered,  and  presented  others  at  their  tFeoaaies  to  Chnstimn 
churcheB,  or  to  his  &ToiiTites  among  the  courtiera ;  and  some- 
times, therefore,  to  the  ntoet  unworthy  of  men.  The  propter^ 
of  the  temples,  which  mi^t  have  been  employed  to  a  better 
purpose  in  the  cause  of  religion,  often  became^  a  prey  b> 
cupidity  and  rapine;*  and  when  many,  who  had  become  rich 
by  the  plundering  of  temples,  abandoned  thanaelTes  to  everj 
luBt,  aiui  finally  brought  ruin  upon  ihemselvM  by  their  own 
wickedness,  the  pagans  looked  upon  this  as  the  punishment 
sent  by  their  gods  (at  robbing  the  temples ;  and  they  pre- 
dicted that  siimlar  punishments  would  follow  erery  inslanee 
in  which  the  temples  were  desecrated,  as  appean  fiom  the 
asseverations  of  Libanius  and  Julian. 

The  emperor,  however,  thought  it  advinble  to  keep  under 
some  restraint  tiie  fury  for  destroying  temples,  in  order  to  pro- 
serve  certain  national  antiquities  which  were  dear  to  the 
people.  By  a  law  of  the  year  346  be  oidained  that  all 
temples  existing  without  the  walls  of  the  city  should  be  pro- 
served  uninjured,  since  with  many  of  them  were  connected 
naticmal  festivities,  and  certain  of  the  public  games  and  COB- 
tests  had  derived  their  origin  from  them.-f-  When  Constantiua, 
after  his  victory  over  M^nentius,  resided  in  Bome,  and  then 
saw  the  heathen  temples  in  their  full  splendour,  he  took  no 
meamrea  against  them ;  and  heathenism,  as  the  old  religion 
of  the  Boman  state,  still  retained  so  much  consequence,  that 
much  that  belonged  to  the  heathen  forms  of  worship  was  1^ 
unaltered  in  the  Western  empire.  Thus  it  was  with  the  privi- 
leges of  the  vestals  and  the  priestly  dignities,  which  wera 
given  to  Romans  belonging  to  the  noblest  heaven  families,! 
fdthough  we  must  allow  t^t  these  dignities  bad  lost  much  tf 
thnr  ancient  importance.  Subsequently  to  the  establishment 
of  the  law  which  made  the  ofiering  of  sacrifice  a  coital  crime, 


'\  nEonoii 
ilo  Roma 
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Tertullus,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  did  not  hesitate,  when  a 
stonn  at  sea  hiodercd  tbe  provinon  fleet  fron  arriTing  at 
Borne  and  threatened  a  femine,  to  offer  pnblic  sacrifices  in  tbe 
tonplB  of  CaEtor,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  that  the  gods 
might  calm  the  fiiry  of  the  storm,* 

Whilst  falsely  flattering  pagan  rhetoricians,  snch  as  Liba- 
nius  and  Themistius,  publicly  spiAe  in  pnise  of  the  emperor, 
whom  at  heart  they  detested  as  the  enemy  of  the  gods,  there 
were  still  among  the  teachers  of  the  Christian  church  manj 
bold  and  fearless  voices,  which  pliunly  toM  him  that  he  rather 
injured  than  aided  Christianity  when  he  sought  to  advance  its 
interests  by.  outward  power,— voices  which  now  presented 
before  a  profemedly  Christian  emperw,  who  oonfowided  die 
Christian  with  the  pcditical  standing-ground,  the  principles  of 
liberty  of  conscience  and  belief  broug-ht  to  l^;ht  by  ChraliBO- 
ity,  just  as  they  had  beenpreBented  before  the  pagan  empen»a 
by  its  first  defenders.  Vety  pertinently  says  Hilary  to  tfaa 
emperor  Conatantius,  "  With  the  gold  of  the  state  you  bur- 
dfiied  the  sanctuary  of  Gkid ;  and  what  has  been  torn  from  the 
temples,  or  gained  by  the  confiscation  of  goods,  ae  extorted 
by  punishments,' that  you  force  upon  God."t  Cwcfsniing  the 
resort  to  violent  measures  for  tim  advancement  of  rdigioa, 
Athanadns  findy  remarks,!  "  -^^  is  an  evidence  that  they 
want  confidence  in  their  own  faith,  when  they  use  force, 
and  constrain  moi  against  their  wiUs.  So  Satan,  becauM 
there  is  no  trath  in  Urn,  wherever  he  gains  admittance, 
pays  away  with  hatchet  and  sw<Hd.  But  ^e  Saviour  ia 
so  gentle  diat  he  teaches,  it  is  true,  '  Wilt  any  one  come 
after  me,  and  who  vitl  be  my  cfisciple  7 '  while  be  fareef 
iKHie  to  whmn  he  comes,  but  only  knocks  at  the  door  of  die 
soul,  and  says,  '  Open  to  me,  my  sister  ;*  and  if  tbe  door  ia 
opened,  he  goes  in.  But  if  any  one  is  anwilling  to  open,  he 
withdraws ;  for  the  tmth  is  not  preached  by  swwd  and 
javelin,  nor  by  armies,  but  by  pavuBuou  and  admonitioo.S 
How  can  there  be  anything  like  persuasion  «riiere  the  fear  of 
the  onperor  rules  P  How  can  there  be  anything  like  admoni- 
tion  where  he  who  contradicts  has  to  expect  buii^ment  and 

•  Ammian.  MarceUin.  L  XIX.  c.  10. 

t  C.  Conatant.  Imperator.  lib.  c  10.  {  ICm.  Aritn.  a  3. 
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death  ?"  Saya  the  same  writer  in  another  place,*  "  It  is  tlie 
character  of  true  piety,  not  to  force,  but  to  convince ;  since 
our  Lord  himself  forced  no  man,  but  left  iree  the  choice  of 
each  individual,  saying  to  all, '  If  any  man  toill,  let  him  coine 
after  me;'  but  to  his  disciples,  '  iViU  je  also  go  away?'  " 
The  men  who  expressed  such  truths  with  Christian  boldness 
were  thinking  indeed,  in  this  case,  not  so  much  of  the  conduct 
of  the  emperor  towtuds  the  pagans  as  of  his  conduct  towards 
the  contending  parties  of  the  Christian  church ;  their  own 
interest  (for  th^  belonged  to  a  party  which  lay  under  the 
constraint  of  outward  power)  coincided  in  this  case  with  what 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  requires ;  and  hence  th^  might  tho 
more  readily  perceive  this,  and  be  led  to  make  it  a  prominent 
point  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  their  time. 
It  is  plain  that  the  same  could  have  been  said  also  concerning 
the  emperor's  conduct  towards  the  pagans;  but  it  may  be 
justly  questioned  whether  they  would  have  been  equally  free 
to  recognise  and  proclaim  the  same  truths  in  this  wider  appli* 
cation.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  many  of  the  iathers  were 
actuated  by  another  spirit  than  this  Christian  one :  they  were 
concerned  only  for  the  outward  suppression  of  paganism, 
without  considering  whether  the  means  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose agreed  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  were  suited  to 
destroy  p^;anisin  in  Hie  hearts  of  men.  Julius  Firmicus 
Maternusf  thus  addresses  the  emperors  Oonstantius  and  Con< 
stans :  "  Take  off  without  scruple  the  decorations  of  the  tem- 
ples ;  use  all  their  consecrated  gifts  for  your  own  profit,  and 
that  of  the  Lord.  After  destroying  the  temples,  ye  are,  by 
the  power  of  God,  exalted  higher."  He  paid  homage  to  the 
error,  so  ruinous  to  the  emperors,  which  led  them  to  imagine 
that,  by  merely  destroying  the  outward  monuments  of  pagan- 
ism, they  proved  thenuelves  to  be  Christians,  and  secured  the 
divine  ftvour.  He  also  describes  the  political  success  of  the 
emperors  in  the  usual  style  of  exaggerated  flattery,  peculiar 
to  the  panegyrists  of  the  age,  and  says  nothing  of  their  mis- 
fortunes. He  next  invites  them  to  punish  idolatry,  and 
assures  them  that  the  divine  law  required  them  to  suppress  all 

•  Hi«.  Arian.  i.  67. 

t  CoDcenuDg  nbom  ire  ahall  tptMk  Airthei  in  anotber  pisce,  under 
the  head  of  the  Apologist*. 
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paganiam  by  fi>rce.*  Foi^tting  the  spirit  which  it  became 
Christians  to  cherish,  and  by  what  means  the  Christian  church 
had  overcome  all  earthly  powers  that  had  opposed  her  and 
finally  rendered  them  subservient  to  her  own  ioteresta,  he 
employs  thoee  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  whicli  threatened 
with  the  punishmeitt  of  death  those  who  became  idolaters  from 
among  t^e  people  of  Giod,  to  show  how  Christian  emperors 
should  deal  with  the  same  class  of  men.  Worldly-minded 
bishops,  who  by  their  proceedings  caused  the  name  of  the 
Iiord  to  be  blasphemed  among  the  Gentiles,  such  as  Georgius 
of  Alexandria,  raged  against  paganism,  and  stood  ready  t» 
reward  with  everything  which  their  powerful  influence  at 
court  enabled  them  to  procure,  with  the  &VDur  of  the  prince, 
and  titles,  and  stations  of  honour,  tlie  hypocrisy  of  those  who- 
accounted  earthly  things  of  more  value  than  divine.f 

If  we  consider  more  closely  the  relation,  as  it  now  stood,  of 
Christianity  to  paganism  in  the  Soman  empire,  we  cannot  fitil' 
to  see  that  a  reaction  of  the  latter,  to  recover  itself  from  its 
depression,  was  already  prepared.  As  nothii^  can  be  more 
hurtful  to  the  cause  of  truth  than  attemptii^  to  support  and 
further  it  by  some  other  power  than  its  own,  thus  converting 
truth  itself  into  a  fidsehood ;  so  nothing,  on  the  other  baud, 
can  contribute  more  to  promote  the  cause  of  error  than  r^ii^ 
up  martyrs  for  it,  and  thus  lendii^  it  the  appearance  of  truth. 
*  C.  30.     Ut  sereritas  vestni  idololatrice  fadnos  omni&riam  per- 

t  I^tianias  doubtless  eipresses  whit  he  liad  seized  from  the  life  of 
tlie  times,  irhen  he  sajs,  speakiDg  of  a  certain  Aristophanes,  who,  even 
luider  the  reign  of  Constantins,  had  continued  stead&st  in  the  profeauon 
of  heathenism,  "  What  rewards  might  he  not  have  obtained  from 
Georgins,  if  he  had  been  willing  to  make  in  the  church  a  public  pro- 
fesion  of  Christianity,  and  to  insult  the  gods?  What  prefecture  of 
Egypt,  what  power  vilh  the  eunuchs  of  the  court,  and  with  the  emperor 
himself,  woiUd  not  Georgius  have  procured  for  him  ?     iiiiii   »>   lii 

ri.  &,t(i,rtt  iiripjn.  I^x"!'-''  ^*^"''  *'  ''  '''■>  "''  "'  K».»t..t;.i. 
xifmXni  '•  TBI  Um-w  iifa>.*.  iTfij  ruif^m  JjiAi."  Pro  Aristophane, 
vol.  I,  p.  448.  This  agrees  with  the  description  which  Athanasins  pves 
of  those  who  became  Christiiuia  for  the  sake  of  spiritual  offices,  to  obtain 
exemption  from  the  burdens  of  the  state,  and  to  secure  powerM  con- 
necdons,^ — men  who  were  satisfied  with  any  creed,  provided  only  they 
Coald  be  released  from  state  burdens,  and  mmntain  their 
with  those  in  power:  "E«  ^>  iiVi»  iXtinvfy^rii  luu  rfn 
rint  Ix—Ti.  Athaius.  lust.  Arianor.  ad  monachos,  s.  78. 
TOI»  III. 
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It  oertunly  had  bem  possible  for  paganbm,  under  the  exist- 
ii^  drcumatances,  to  gain  vastly  more  if  this  religious  system, 
which  consisted  of  the  old  popular  anperstition,  coming  out  in 
&  new  dress  firom  the  school  of  pompous  mystical  sophists  and 
conceited  rhetoricians,  h»d  not  been  in  itself  so  utterly  un- 
substantial and  powerless ;  an  idle  g«wgatr,  hardly  capable  of 
Imparting  to  any  soul  euthosiasm  enough  to  become  a  martyr. 

Many  had  hypocritically  assumed  the  profession  of  Christi- 
anity, while  at  heart  they  were  still  inclined  to  paganism,  or 
were  ready  to  adopt  any  rdigion  which  happened  to  be  in 
&vour  at  court ;  others  had  framed  a  system  for  themselves, 
mixed  up  of  p^uiism  and  Christianity,  in  which  often 
there  was  nothing  more  than  merely  an  exchange  of  pagan  for 
Christian  namee — in  which  only  Chnstian  forms  and  ceremonies 
were  substituted  in  place  of  the  pagan,  and  from  which,  under  a 
change  of  ciroumstances,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  retreat 
back  to  paganism.  The  passions  which  in  controversial  dis- 
putes excited  the  Christians  to  rail  at  each  other ;  the  impure 
motives  which  crept  in  on  these  occasions,  especially  through 
the  influence  of  the  court ;  the  zeal  for  a  iormal  orthodoxy 
and  church  co-emonial  among  so  many  who  in  their  lives 
manifested  a  spirit  so  different  from  that  of  the  gospel— all 
this  must  have  served  to  give  support  to  the  &lse  accusations 
^^nst  Christianity  current  among  the  pagans;  as  in  the 
earlier  times  the  effects  of  the  gospel  on  the  lives  of  its  fol- 
lowers had  tended  to  further  its  progress.  Thus  a  heathen 
party  bad  kept  itself  alive,  which,  in  its  fanaticism,  rising 
under  the  pressure  of  distress,  and  taking  advantage  of  aU  that 
wofl  bad  in  the  Christian  church,  flattered  itself  with  the  hope 
of  one  day  seeing  the  worship  of  its  gods  victoriously  restored. 

The  spirit  which  for  the  most  part  animated  this  party  was 
by  no  means  a  purely  religious  &jiaticism.  It  was  a  blind  love 
for  the  old  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Bome ;  for  Crredaa  art 
and  science,  which,  to  these  pagans,  seemed,  not  without  rea- 
son, to  be  closely  connected  with  the  old  religion.  It  was 
their  enthusiastic  atiaohment  to  everytldng  connected  with 
the  old  Greek  and  Kuman  manners  which  fliled  them  with 
hatred  to  Christianity, — a  religion  which  introduced  a  new, 
^iritual,  and  to  them  unintelligible,  creation.  Hence  it  was 
Uiat  paganism  found  its  most  zealous  promoters  among  the 
rhetoricians,  philofophers,  and  men  of  learning ;  and  that  tlie 
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aUachment  to  it  lingered  especially  in  ina.nf  of  the  ancient  and 
noble  &iiuli«a  of  Greece  and  Borne.  The  riietoriciaDa  who 
made  an  open  profession  of  paganism,  or  who,  although  tbey 
professed  Christianity,  were  pagans  at  heart,  had  opportunities 
enough,  although  tliey  did  not  venture  publicly  to  attack  the 
latter  in  their  lectures,  yet,  in  expounding  the  ancient  authors, 
to  communicate  imperceptibly  to  the  minds  of  the  youth  a 
directitH)  hostile  to  Christianity.  What  we  have  already  re- 
marked with  reference  to  the  preceding  period  still  continued 
to  be  true — that  the  religious  symbolism,  derived  from  the 
Neo-Platonic  philosophy,  was  the  most  important  means  re- 
sorted U)  for  dresdng  out  paganism  as  a  rival  of  Christianity, 
and  for  im]arting  an  artificial  life  to  tliat  which  waa  already 
efiete.  Speculative  ideas  and  mystical  intuitions  w»«  to  infuse 
into  the  old  insipid  superBtition  a  higher  meaning.  Theurgy, 
and  the  low  traffic  in  boastful  mysteries,  contributed  greatly 
also  to  attract  and  enchain,  by  their  deceptive  arts,  many 
minds,  influenced  more  by  a  vain  curiosity,  which  would  pene- 
trate into  what  lies  beyond  the  prorince  of  the  human  mind, 
than  by  any  true  religious  need.  Yet  in  art  and  science  there 
was  nothing  truly  creative  which  could  spring  any  longer  out 
of  the  withered  trunk  of  paganism.  All  the  creative  power 
.  dwelt  in  Christianity.  This  alone  could  impart  the  spirit  of 
a  new  life  into  the  forms  borrowed  tirom  the  Grecian  art  and 
science.  Those  who,  instead  of  yieldii^  to  the  new  creation 
by  which  everything  was  to  be  restored  to  the  freshness  of 
youth,  mourned  over  the  grave  of  the  ancient  world,  which 
had  long  since  perished,  could  do  nothing  more  than  form  an 
idle  patchwork  out  of  the  old  fragments  of  rhetoric,  philo- 
sophy, and  literature. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  should 
a  pagan  emperor  once  more  ascend  the  throne,  this  paganism 
would  make  another  attempt  to  gain  the  supremacy ;  since  for 
the  moment  everythii^  in  &ct  depended  upon  the  will  of  the 
CTiperor,  although  indeed  no  human  will  had  the  power  of 
actually  calling  back  to  lile  what  was  already  dead.  And  to 
this  very  end,  that  a  p^;an  emperor  should  once  more  be 
established  on  the  throne,  Constantius  was  to  prove  the  instru- 
ment,— Constantius,  who  bad  ever  been  the  chief  cause  of 
mischief  to  the  Chiiatian  church,  for  which  be  displayed  so 
much  zeal. 
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The  nev  emperor  was  Julian,  the  nephew  of  Constantius, 
whose  desertion  to  paganism  admits  of  an  eei^  explanation, 
both  from  the  peculiarity  of  bis  character,  and  from  his  course 
of  life  and  education.  In  fact,  a  very  slight  turn  seemed  all 
that  was  necessary  to  change  the  peculiar  bent,  manifested  by 
the  whole  family  of  Constantines  for  the  outward  show  and 
form  of  religion,  from  Christianity  to  paganism  ;  and  thb  turn 
Julian  took  from  his  earliest  youth.  Having  lost,  as  it  is  said, 
early  in  life,  his  nearest  relatives,  through  the  jealousy  of  his 
uncle,  who  discarded  the  natural  feelings  of  kindred,  this  cir- 
cumstance would  leave  on  the  mind  of  Juliau  no  very  &vour- 
able  impression  of  the  religion  which  prevailed  at  the- imperial 
court,  and  for  which  Constantius  manifested  such  excessive 
zeal;  although,  at  the  time  this  took  place,  he  was  too  young 
to  be  conscious  of  any  such  impression.  Every  pains  was  taken 
to  keep  him  away,  while  a  boy  and  a  young  man,  from  the 
infection  of  paganism,  and  to  fasten  him  to  Christianity.  This 
was  done  as  well  from  political  as  firom  religious  motives,  dnce 
any  connection  of  the  prince  with  the  pagan  party  might  prove 
dangerous  to  the  state.  But  the  right  means  were  not  diosen 
to  secure  this  end.  What  was  thus  forced  upon  him  could  not 
easily  take  root  in  a  mind  which  naturally  hated  constraint 
This  careful  surveillance  would  only  have  the  natural  effect 
to  excite  his  longing  after  that  which  they  were  so  anxious  to 
keep  from  him.  And  the  men,  too,  whom  the  court  employed 
as  its  instruments,  were  not  such  as  would  be  likely  to  scatter 
in  the  mind  of  Julian  the  seeds  of  a  thorough  Christianity, 
and  to  leave  impressions  on  his  heart  calculated  to  give  a  de- 
cided Christian  direction  to  his  inner  life.  It  was  in  a  diligent 
attention  to  those  outward  religious  forms  which  busy  the 
imagination  that  he  and  his  brother  Galius  were  chiefly  exer- 
cised while  pursuing  their  education  under  vigilant  masters, 
in  the  solitude  of  Macellum,  a  country  seat  in  Cappadocia. 
Their  very  sports  were  made  to  wear  the  colour  of  devotional 
exercises  ;  as  when  they  were  taught  to  emulate  each  other  in 
erecting  a  chapel  over  the  tomb  of  Mamas,  a  pretended  mar- 
tyr, held  in  special  veneration  tfaroi^hout  this  district.  The 
boys  might  easily  become  accustomed  to  all  this ;  and,  unless 
some  mightier  reaction  took  place  in  the  inmost  recesses  of 
the  mind,  the  hd^its  thus  formed  m^ht  become  fixed,  as  they 
actually  were  in  the  case  of  Galius;  but  not  so,  where  a 
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mightier  influence  tlian  religious  mechsnisni  began  to  work  iit 
an  opposite  direction,  as  id  the  case  of  Julian. 

Both  are  said  to  have  been  educated  as  ecclesiastics ;  they 
were  consecrated  as  pre-lectora  in  the  church,  little  as  the 
dispoeitioQof  either  one  of  them  wassuited  for  the  clerical  pro- 
lession.  This  office,  which  had  been  given  to  Julian  vhen 
young,  must  have  made  htm  quite  familiar  with  tiie  scriptures ; 
and  tiie  writings  of  Julian  do  actnally  show  that  lie  possessed 
a  ready  acquaintance  with  the  letter  of  the  scriptures ;  but  of 
what  avail  could  that  be  when  his  mind  had  taken  a  direction 
which  unfitted  faint  altogether  for  entering  into  their  inward 
meaning,  and  fais  heart  was  ever  wholly  disinclined  from  sub- 
mitting to  the  doctrines  which  they  taught?  Homer,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  expounded  to  him  by  a  man  much  more  skilful 
in  imparting  to  the  imagination  of  the  young  student  an  en- 
thusiasm for  his  author,  than  the  clergy  had  proved  to  be  in 
implanting  a  love  of  the  divine  word  in  his  heart.  This  was 
Micocles,  a  civilian,  enthusiasticaliy  devoted  to  the  iGrecian 
literature,  who,  afler  the  fiisbion  of  the  Flatoniats  of  tjiat 
period,  contemplated  Homer,  through  the  medium  of  an  alle- 
gorical interpretation,  as  the  guide  to  a  higher  wisdom." 
Probably,  in  his  own  convictions,  he  was  a  pagan,f  although 
be  might  not  openly  avow  this  to  be  the  case  ;  and  we  may 
well  conceive  that  such  a  person  was  iar  more  fitted  to  dis- 
seminate imperceptibly  in  the  mind  of  the  young  student 
something  hostile  to  Christianity,  than  to  cherish  in  him  the 
Christian  tendency.  Besides,  the  light  in  which  snch  an  in- 
structor must  have  taught  him  to  contemplate  Homer  would 
not  be  likely  to  harmonize  with  Christianity.  Two  heteroge- 
neous and  hostile  elements  were  here  brought  at  once  into  his 
soul ;  the  one  penetrated  deeply,  the  otlier  only  touched  lightly 
upon  the  surface.  These  two  elements  might,  it  is  true,  rest 
peaceably  side  by  side ;  and  the  more  so,  the  less  deeply 
Christianity  took  hold  of  the  life ;  but  a  conflict  between  them 
might  aderwards  easily  be  excited  by  outward  causes,  and  a 
religion  afterwards  find  its  way  to  his  soul,  the  medium  of 
entrance  for  which  had  been  prepared  by  that  fundamental 

■  Ijban.     nfUrPiurixit  9;h  'InXmtir.     Vol.  I.  p.  459.     '£iS»i  illij  n(, 
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element  of  his  education.  Thus  he  coolracted  a  great  fond- 
ness for  the  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  poets  and  ontton 
generally ;  and  thia  love  for  ancient  literature  next  formed  a 
point  of  transition  to  the  love  of  ancient  paganiam,  as  the 
living  sprii^  of  this  literature,  the  two  things  being  in  &ct 
intimately  connected  in  the  view  of  the  pagan  party  among 
the  learned.  It  was  said,  indeed,  that  the  ancient  literature 
had  sunk  with  the  ancient  religion,  and  that  the  disgrace  c^ 
that  literature  had  followed  close  after  the  degradation  of  the 
temples  in  the  time  of  Constantine; — a  complaint  which  in 
one  respect  was  wholly  groundless,  inasmuch  as  this  literature, 
without  inward  life,  had  long  carried  within  it  the  germ  of  its 
o^vn  decay,  and  nothing  but  Christianity  remained  to  infiue 
new  life  into  the  dead  bones  of  antiquity.* 

After  six  years'  residence  at  the  country-seat  in  Cappadocia, 
Julian  was  called  in  the  year  350  to  Constantinople,  where 
he  occupied  himself  eiclusively  with  literary  pursuits.  Here 
he  was  not  allowed  to  avail  liimself  of  the  instruciions  of  the 
rhetorician  Libanius,  who  openly  acknowledged  himself  a 
pagan  ;  but  the  rhetorician  Ecebolius,  a  man  of  less  elevated 
mind,  who  accommodated  hb  religion  to  the  air  of  the  court, 
and  who,  under  Constantius,  was  a  zealous  Christian  and  a 
violent  antagonist  of  paganism,  while  under  Julian  he  became 
an  equally  zealous  pagan  and  antagoniat  of  Christianity, 
obtained,  as  the  reward  of  his  hypocrisy,  the  charge  of  the 
prince's  education,  j"  How  could  such  an  instructor  imbue 
the  youthiiil  mind  of  his  pupil  with  the  love  of  Christianity  ? 

The  foolish  Constantius,  who  must  be  so  often  deceived  and 
led  to  act  contrary  to  his  own  interests  where  he  thought  ttiat 
he  was  doing  the  utmost  to  promote  them,  was  afraid  to  leave 

*  libanius,  cot  without  reason,  sajs  to  Jnliaii,  'On  m)  rfii  rifit 
rSr  iiSr  W  ilr£,  icn'w  tSt  i.lyn.  n;i,  fmtwrin.  Vol,  I.  p.  405, 
iSittU  m)  rvyyinii  »■«■«  i(«fm{»,  I'lji  W  iiyn.     VoL  Hi.  p.  *37, 

t  Libui.  efutaph.  JnUui.  vo!.  I.  p..SS6,  lafirrii  nt  rtrvit  nS  hm 

i^^iMi.  nil  fc<l(  /.,»<«  J^i  T^f  U,,.     Soci»te»  (1.  HI.  c.  _, 

bie  Dame.  The  same  writer  also  relates  the  rest  wliich  is  noticed  ii 
text,  and  moreover  adds,  that  after  Julian's  death  he  was  for  <mce  more 
playing  the  Christisn,  and  proposed  to  snbject  himself  to  the  peoance  of 
the  chareh,  that  he  might  be  ugain  admitted  to  its  communioQ  ;  that  he 
proBtnited  himself  on  &e  earth  before  the  door  of  the  eharch.  and  allied 
ont  to  the  people,—"  Tread  me  under  foot ;  I  am  the  Eenselesa  Kdt," 
wrnmmrl  fit,  ri  SXm,  -ri  i^Srhm,.     SocraL  1.  III.  C  13. 
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a  young  prince,  that  already  b^;an  to  attract  a  good  dcol  of 
attCDtioii,  behind  him  at  Coastantinople,  while  he  himielf 
went  to  tbe  West  on  hia  expedition  against  Magnentius .  He 
gave  bim  leave,  therefore,  to  viait  Nicomedia,  in  Bithjnia, 
fat  tbe  purpose  of  prosecuting  bia  literaiy  purauits  at  a 
flonrisbing  aoit  of  lettminK,  where  several  diatinguislied  rheto- 
riciBiu  were  teacher*.  Yet  there  be  woa  exposed  much  mon 
to  the  infection  of  p^aniem  than  at  Conatontinople,  where 
ten  Had  worldly  interest  induced  eren  thoce  who  were  pagans 
at  heart  to  wear  tbe  mask  of  Christianity.  Ha  was  obliged 
to  promise,  on  departing  from  Constantinople,  that  he  would 
not  attend  tbe  lectures  of  the  pagan  Libanius,  who  alao  then 
tot^ht  at  Nicomedia.  But  the  prohibition,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, served  only  to  stimulate  his  curiosity ;  and  be  c<m- 
trived  to  procure  copies  of  the  lectures  of  Libanius,  which 
indeed,  if  we  may  judge  fix>m  his  writings  that  remain,  barren. 
as  they  were  of  ideas  and  seatiments,  dry  in  their  contents, 
ami  rich  only  in  the  ornaments  of  rhetoric,  could  have  attrac- 
tions only  for  a  very  disordered  mind,  unaccustomed  to  healtlq' 
nourishment,  weaned  from  simplicity,  and  easily  pleased  with 
the  g-lore  of  superficial  ornament.  The  gratification  which 
he  found  in  the  lectures  of  Libanius  doubtless  brought  bim 
gradually  into  connection  with  the  whole  pagan  party.  At 
its  head  stood  at  that  time,  along  with  the  rhetoricians,  the 
PtaUmiiU,  who  had  schools  in  Asia  Minor,  particularly  at 
Pergamos.  The  most  renowned  among  these  Flatonists  were 
the  old  j^edus,  Chrysanthius,  £usebius,  Maximus.  The 
last-mentioned  was  also  an  adroit  juggler,  who  boasted  of  bis 
power  to  do  great  things  by  means  of  supernatural  ae;enls. 
These  Flatonists  maintained  a  close  correepondence  wiUi  the 
pagans  at  Nicomedia.  To  gain  over  a  young  man  who  was 
destined  to  bold  so  important  a  position  in  the  state  was  natu- 
rally regarded  by  them  as  a  great  t^ject,  worthy  of  the  meet 
skilful  finesse.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  mind  of 
Julian,  already  perv^ted  and  made  vain-  by  his  rhetorical 
education,  and  eagerly  catching  at  the  glitter  and  pomp  of 
words,  would  be  more  strongly  attracted  by  the  dainiy  philo- 
sopbico-mysticol  paganism  which  these  people  set  forth — by 
their  high-soundiug  phrases  about  the  heavenly  derivation  of 
the  soul,  its  debasement  to  matter,  its  bondage  and  its  freedom, 
and  by  tbdr  pretended  clearing  up  of  the  doctrine  concerning 
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qoda  and  demons — than  by  the  simple  gospel,  even  if  this  had 
been  preached  to  him.  But  the  Christianity  which  he  actually 
possessed,  a  Christianity  that  turned  wholly  on  externals,  could 
easily  make  the  trensition  to  paganism.  They  now  gpve  him 
proofi  of  the  pagan  art  of  divination,  which  surprised  and 
deceived  him.  They  showed  him  predictions  *  of  an  approach- 
ing triumph  of  the  gods,  and,  indeed,  flattered  him  with  the 
hope  that  he  himself  was  the  destined  instrument  to  achieve 
it.  The  greatest  influence  over  him  was  possessed  by  the 
bra^^rt  Maximus,  who  had  come  over  from  £phesns ;  for 
be  was  precisely  the  man  to  entrap  a  youth  like  Julian.  He 
took  him  along  with  him  to  Ionia ;  and  there,  in  the  society 
of  Neo- Platonic  philosophers  and  hierophants,  the  work  be- 
gun at  Kicomedia  was  finished.  Julian  was  converted,  from 
bein^  an  outward  Christian,  with  a  secret  leaning  to  paganism, 
of  which  perhaps  he  was  himself  unconscious,  into  a  decided 
and  zealous  pagan.! 


t  Here  especially  the  narrativw  of  Libanius,  who  vb*  then  a 
rhelorician  at  Nicomedia,  and  in  part  an  tje-vitaesa  of  the  fkcts,  are  of 
weight  IlpepuriiTiii.  rfii  "iKiXmiii,  vol.  I.  p.  408.  Respecting  Juliui's 
rendince  in  Micomedio,  he  lays.  *M>  yif  m  rrnHf  /iMfrim  aitUi 
xfurTtfiHct,  i^yji  tiMfvyin  rii  x"ti  ™  S*o)Ji>  (the  severe  peraecn- 
tiouE,  by  iiie  Cbristian  emperors,  of  the  pagnj)  art  of  divination,  cee 
above)   v^'  Z  in   v^mrn   -ri^atit  dii^nutf    tS    fffaitn    ftJrti   lurri  Tvr  fmr 

iritx'i  (perhaps  hopes,  which  were  entertmned  by  himEclf  with  regard 
to  what  he  should  oae  day  become)  ;  then  he  mentions  his  journey  10 
Ionia,  whore,  by  the  luHVira  ui  tmt  nfn,  that  is,  by  Maiimus,  he 
was  led  to  the  full  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Epitaph.  Julian.  1.  c.  828, 
he  mentions  less  distinctly  how  Julian,  during  his  residence  in  Nico- 
media,  having  once  &llen  into  company  with  PlatouiciRni,  and  heard 
tbem  disconrec  on  divine  things,  suddemj  changed  his  opinions.  £« 
UaXjam  AvTtMfaiif.  iritrir,  1.  c  376,  Uiitn  tyi  rt(  ifiitar  ifx''  ti-iiriifiiMi 
Tf  77  uJLf,  «}  ftaiafpiK  r/«>  n  I,  TJi.  ^n^AJIt  tli^m  x^  r»  r^i, 
yti/m  imTfh,  h  jinJiim  »»  xiXXirru  mittt  ti  lurJwiiiMi,  luii  ritit 
nirai,  fivri  rtv  it^ttrn  -ris  uiiisf  ^rXiivn  (the  voyage  to  lonta  in 
company  vith  Mazimos,  which  beyond  question  would  have  exposed 
both  him  and  Julian  to  great  danger,  if  Julian's  converdon  to  paeanism, 
had  been  discovered).  What  Ennapius  relates,  particularly  iu  the  life 
of  Haiinins  (ed.  Boissonade,  lol.  I.  p.  49,  S,),  cannot  iiideed  be  received 
as  literally  tme ;  and,  besides,  it  is  too  inexact  to  be  used  in  deciding 
about  the  time  when  events  occurred  in  this  portion  of  Julian's  bistory  > 
yet  these  accounts  contain  a  good  deal  which  serves  to  ijloslntte  tAS 
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Although  Julian  had  special  reasons  for  concealing  his  con- 
version to  paganism,  which,  if  it  became  known  to  Constan- 
tius,  might  have  cost  him  his  life,  yet  he  could  not  avoid  eic- 
dting  suspicions  with  regard  to  his  connections  in  Ionia.  His 
brother  Gallus,  who  happened  to  be  at  that  time  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, heard  reports  which  troubled  him.  But  ^tius,  an 
ecclesiastic  of  Antioch,  who  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Julian, 
quieted  his  suspicions  by  informing  him  that  Julian  frequented 
the  churches,  and  especially  the  chapels  of  the  martyrs ;  • 
and  since  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  ttukt  ^tius  invented  this 
story  merely  to  soothe  Gallus,  it  may  hence  be  gathered  to 
wbiU  arts  of  dissimulation  Julian  descended.  The  assaasina- 
tion  of  Gallus  (in  354)  ;  the  danger  in  which  he  was  himself 
ibr  a  long  time  involved  through  the  jealousy  of  Constantius ; 
the  imprisonment  in  which  he  was  held — all  this  could  only 
serve  to  render  the  Byzantine  court,  and  the  Christianity 
which  was  here  worn  for  a  show,  stiU  more  hateful  to  him. 
The  ever-deluded  Constantius  finally  gave  hini  permission  to 
reside  for  some  time  at  Athena,  the  ancient  flourishing  seat 
of  literary  studiesaiid  Hellenism.!   F^gan  priests,  hierophants, 

ma.  When  Chrj-Binlhins  fint  tells 
s  of  Maximus  (how  by  his  fbrms  of 

. i  Blatne  of  Hecate  to  Uiuh,  aud  the  torches 

n  her  hands  to  kindle  of  thenuelves),  aa  it  i<  ssio,  for  ihe  parpose  of 
warning  him  against  these  things,  bo  foreign  from  the  pnre  spiritual 
philosophj,  Jnhan  exclums— ■'  Keep  to  joar  books;  jon  have  shown 
me  the  man  whom  I  B^k :"  and  he  hasCena  jhim  Pergamoa  to  meet  him 
atEphcEUB.  Something  like  this  maj  perhaps  have  happened,  thongh 
the  bme,  place,  and  circnnulanpes  are  here  not  correcllj  stated.  The 
warning  letter  which  Gallns  wrote  to  Julian  daring  the  reeidence  of  the 
litter  in  Ionia,  because  the  reports  that  Jnlian  had  gone  over  lo 
paganism  had  extuted  his  alarm,  agrees  with  the  above  acfonnt ;  as  ^so 
the  remark  of  Julian  in  his  proclamatioD  to  the  Athenians,  that  he  waa 
a  zealons  and  decided  Christian  until  bis  oae-and-tweutieth  year ;  fbr 
this  would  coincide  with  the  time  of  hie  residence  in  Nicomedis,  with 
the  jear  351 ;  though  it  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that  this 
onuot  well  be  mtderstood  literally,  and  that  Julian  himself  perhaps 
would  not  be  able  distinctly  to  recall  that  'which  bad  taken  place  in  bis 
mind  by  cnidna],  and  progressive  changes. 

'  See  the  letter  of  Gallns  to  Julian.     Julian,  opp.  454. 

t  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  who  just  at  that  time  was  also  studying  at 
Athens,  writes  in  his  orat  XC.  p.  331,  KujJi^s  riTi  ix>jTi  'Afii,xi  ts  uV 

/liXXtr  rile  iWrn  iXXaitij  xMi  ^aX.tr£r  /^  rvrmfiwafffnftn  ruf  vovr^r 
irmninm  jcn)  rmnyifii. 
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and  rhetoriciaDS,  here  combined  their  effi>rts  to  stimulate  bin 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  paganiam ;  pagan  youth  were  his  com- 
panions i  and  he  beoune  the  secret  hope  of  the  whole  pagan 
party. 

While  Julian,  already  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  C^sar, 
was  carryii^  on  the  war  in  Gaul,  his  fear  of  the  jealous  temper 
of  Cmstantius  led  him  to  adopt  every  possible  expedient  for 
keeping  his  pagan  way  of  thinking  concealed ;  and  so,  on  the 
feast  of  Epipliajiy  of  the  year  361,  he  assisted  at  the  celebra- 
tion  of  the  Christian  worship  at  Vienna."  He  was  attended 
by  only  three  men,  who  a^«ed  with  him  in  their  religious 
views,  and  joined  with  him  in  his  secret  c^Mervance  of  the 
pagan  cultus, — a  slave  who  was  his  librarian ;  his  physician 
OribasiuSij'  an  enterprisli^  man,  whose  pretended  knowledge 
of  magic,  divination,  and  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  gave 
him  great  influence  with  Julian ;  and  Sallustius,  a  learned 
civilian,  whom  the  emperor  had  sent  with  him  for  the  purpose 
of  watching  his  proceedings,  but  who,  by  his  friendly  inti- 
macy with  Julian,  soon  excited  suspicion,  and  was  removed. 

Thus  the  religious  convictions  of  Julian  had  been  rendered 
doubly  dear  to  him  by  these  measures  of  constraint,  when,  in 
the  year  361,  he  was  placed  himself  on  the  imperial  throne, 
and  found  it  in  his  power  not  only  freely  to  express  his  true 
principles,  but  also  to  aim  at  remodelling  after  them  the 
whole  state  of  religion  in  the  Eoman  empire. 

Perhaps  beyond  any  one  of  his  predecessors  amoi^  the  Bo- 
man  emperors  he  made  account  of  the  oflice  of  supreme  pontiff. 
He  toolc  special  delight  in  offering  multitudes  of  sacrifices  and 
in  slaughtering  the  victims  with  his  own  band,  and,  by  the 
great  zeal  which  he  manifested  on  these  occaaionB,  often  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  ridicule  of  the  Christians.  He  laboured 
to  found  a  mystical  hierarchy,  &shiosed  after  his  own  Neo- 
Platonic  ideas,  leaving  ample  room,  however,  for  the  admis- 
edon  of  the  old  superstitions  of  paganism ;  a  phenomenon  of 

•  Ammian.  Mircellin.  1.  XXL  c  3. 

t  Comp.  Jnlian,  ep.  ad  Atbeuieiu.  Eiua^  viL  Oribas.  Euuapiiii 
tays,  indeed,  that  he  made  Julian  emperor,  which  probably  has  Teftrence 
to  (hoae  higher  arts  in  which  Oribasins  was  anpposed  to  be  a  proficient. 
See  the  lelter  of  Juliao  to  OribaEins  in  hia  critical  situation,  where  he 
also  commnnicateE  to  him  a  dream.  Ep.  XVII.  Reepecting  SalluBt. 
Zosim.  1.  III.  c  9.  Julian's  coasolator;  address  at  taking  leave  of 
Solloat,  oral.  VIII.,  and  ep,  ad  A  " 
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wliicli  history  furnishes  many  eitamplee,  wbcro  it  isattempted, 
by  means  of  some  arbitrary  speculative  system,  to  infuse  arti- 
ficial life  into  the  dead  form  of  an  aotiqiiated  supetstition. 
In  his  letter  to  a  high  priest  Julian  declares  himself  an  enemy 
to  all  ianovation,  especially  in  whatever  pertains  to  the  gods; 
"  The  tmditioDal  laws  of  the  country  ought  invariably  to  be 
observed  irom  the  beginning ;  for  these  were  manifestly  given 
by  the  gods,  otherwise  they  could  not  have  been  so  excellent."* 
We  may  learn  from  a  set  of  instructions,  which  he  probably 
drew  up  for  the  use  of  Iiis  priests,  how  he  would  attempt  to 
restore  the  whole  worship  of  images,  and  defend  himself 
against  the  objections  of  the  Christians  :  "  Out  of  the  supreme 
unity  emanated  first  the  pure  world  of  intelligence,'!' embracing 
the  gods,  who  are  exalted  above  all  contact  with  sensible 
things,  and  who  live  only  in  pure  spiritual  intmtion :  the  in- 
termediate link  between  these  and  the  partly  spiritual,  partly 
sensual  race  of  mankind,  is  formed  by  the  eternal  living 
im^es  of  those  invisible  goda  in  the  heavens — viz.  the  divine 
souls  veiled  under  the  resplendent  heavenly  orbs,  which  visi- 
bly represent  the  former,  and  by  which  their  inHuence  is 
disused  down  to  the  earth.  But  since  these  great  heavenly 
beings  are  still  too  far  removed  tiom  the  sensual  race  of  man, 
and  since,  moreover,  no  sensual  worship,  such  as  is  adapted 
to  man's  sensual  nature,  can  be  paid  to  these,  images  of  the 
gods  have  been  invoited  on  earth,  in  order  that,  by  paying 
homage  to  them  through  these,  we  might  thereby  obtain  their 
&vour;  just  as  those  who  pay  homage  to  tne  emperors^ 
images  obtain  'thereby  the  fiivour  of  the  emperors,  not  iKcause 
the  emperors  stand  in  need  of  such  homage,  but  because,  by 
showing  our  willingness  in  whatever  it  ia  possible  for  us  to 
do,  we  evince  the  true  piety  of  our  dispositions.  But  who- 
ever, neglecting  that  whidi  lies  in  his  power,  pretendn  to 
strive  after  what  transcen(b  his  powers,  only  neglects  the  foi^ 
mer,  without  really  being  in  earnest  about  the  latter.  If  we 
are  to  offer  Glod  no  sensible  worship,  because  he  is  the  self- 
sufficint  Being,  it  would  also  follow  that  we  must  not  praJoe 
him  by  words,  nor  honour  him  by  our  actions.  Accuse  us 
not  of  holding  the  gods  to  be  wood,  stone,  and  brass.     When 

•  Ep.  LXIII.  ad  Theodos.     *iiy>i  ni>  nantri/MM,  l>  iri,,  fd^  it 
kAf  linn,  Xf  S  {>  nls  rfit  net  hwi, 
t  The  iHtfHi  tmim. 
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we  look  at  the  images  of  the  gods,  we  ou^ht  not  to  see  in 
them  stone  and  wooid ;  but  neitlier  oi^ht  we  to  suppose  that 
we  see  tlie  grods  tbemselvea.  We  should  not  think  of  callinjif 
the  images  of  the  emperors  stone,  wood,  and  brass,  nor  the 
emperors  themselves,  but  we  should  call  them  images  of  the 
emperors.  Now,  whoever  loves  the  emperor  is  pleased  at 
beholding  his  image — whoever  loves  his  child  is  pleased  at 
beholding  the  image  of  his  child.  So  whoever  loves  the  goda 
looks  with  pleasure  on  their  images,  penetrated  with  awe  to- 
wards those  invisible  beings  that  look  down  upon  him."* 
But  what  good  could  that  man's  heart,  whose  necessities  im- 
pelled him  to  seek  afler  the  fountoio  of  salvation,  and  to  whom 
religion  was  something  more  than  a  mere  play  of  idle  specu- 
lations or  an  entertainment  of  rhetoric  or  poetry,  derive  from 
all  these  fine-spun  explanations  ?  How  great  the  difference 
between  this  religion,  which,  flattering  man's  sensual  nature, 
offers  him  the  most  beautiful  forms,  only  that  he  may  never 
oome  to  the  consciousness  of  what  he  is  and  of  what  he  needs, 
and  the  religion  which  deprives  man  of  every  sensual  prop 
to  which  he  would  fiiin  cling  in  order  to  evade  this  sacrifice 
and  self-renunciation,  so  that  he  may  rise  through  ikith  in  the 
only  Redeemer,  who  has  come  down  to  him  in  order  to  raise 
him  up  to  himeelf,  to  heaven,  to  that  life  which  is  hid  in  God, 
to  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  !  And  of  what 
advantage  were  Julian's  explanations  to  the  rude  populace, 
who  did  not  understand  them  ?  They,  at  least,  saw  their 
gods  in  the  images  of  wood,  stone,  and  brass.  The  emperor, 
therefore,  is  right  indeed,  when,  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
he  says  that  the  Christians  could  not  derive  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  idols  and  of  the  temples  under  the  former  reigns 
any  evidence  against  them,  since  everything  that  is  transient 
and  temporal  must  share  the  fate  of  the  temporal.  "  Let  no 
one,"  says  he,  "  refuse  to  believe  in  the  gods,  because  he  has 
seen  or  heard  that  some  have  committed  sacrilege  on  the 
images  of  the  gods  and  on  the  temples."  But  against  the 
popular  superstition  this  evidence  was  after  all  by  no  means 
so  feeble.  And  of  this  Julian  himself  seems  to  be  aware — • 
fience  he  is  so  indignant  on  the  subject.f     He  proceeds  next 

•  Sea  opp.  Julian,  fill.  293  seq. 

t  He  appeals  to  the  bet  that  at  this  time  all  the  insults  on  tbe 
'—  "--'  met  with  due  panishment.    An  argnmeni  which,  we 
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to  deduce  tlie  whole  Bensual  pagan  worsliip  out  of  those 
geaeral  ideas:  "  We  are  bound,"  he  says,  "  to  pay  relig-ious 
worship,  aot  only  to  the  images  of  the  gods,  but  altio  to  the 
temples, — to  the  sacred  groves  and  the  altars.  It  is  right, 
moreover,  to  honour  the  priests,  as  minkters  of  the  gods,  the 
mediators  between  us  and  the  gods,  who  help  to  procure  for 
us  those  blessings  which  flow  to  us  from  the  gods,  since  it  is 
they  who  sacrifice  and  pmy  for  all."  Hero  indeed  Juliaji 
necHifld  only  to  trausfer  the  ideas  of  the  priesthood  which  he 
might  have  derived  from  liis  Christian  education  back  again 
to  the  pagan  soil  which  was  most  congenial  to  them.  Very 
consistently,  he  required  that  even  in  miworthy  priests  the 
objected  dignity  of  the  priesthood  should  be  honoured  :  "  So 
long  as  he  sacrifices  for  us,  and  stands  before  the  gods  as  our 
representative,  we  are  bound  to  look  upon  liini  with  reverence 
a:id  awe,  as  an  oi^n  of  the  gods  most  worthy  of  all  honour. 
If  the  priest  were  only  spirit,  not  soul  and  body  together,  he 
might  uniformly  maintain  the  same  tenor  of  life.  But  since 
this  is  not  so,  the  life  which  he  devotes  to  his  sacred  functions 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  rest.  During  the  whole  of 
that  time  he  must  live  like  a  super-earthly  being,  t>e  con- 
stantly in  the  temple,  occupied  with  holy  contemplations;  ho 
may  not  go  into  any  private  house,  visit  any  public  place,  nor 
even  see  a  public  magistrate  elsewhere  than  in  the  temple. 
In  performing  the  functions  of  his  office  he  should  also  wear 
the  most  costly  apparel."  The  divine,  therefore,  was  to  be 
represented  by  earthly  pomp — quite  in  accordance  with  thft 
pagan  way  of  thinking. 

The  species  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture  which  Julian 
would  give  to  his  priests  had  been,  until  now,  foreign  from  the 
mechanical  ritual  of  paganism.  The  priest  was  to  live  a  life 
worthy  of  the  gods, — he  was  never  to  hear  or  to  use  any 

must  allow,  was  ofteo  employed  is  like  manner  by  tbe  ChrislinDB  ;  sad 
nhioh  in  no  case  proves  anythino,  since  God's  judgments  are  unaearch- 
sble  to  men.  In  many  esses,  nithout  donbt,  the  divine  jndKmwitB,  so 
&r  as  the;  had  Iheir  groond  in  the  uniform  law  of  mural  order  in  the 
world,  coold  l>e  very  justly  pointed  out;  and  Julian  was  mistaken  only 
in  his  inferpretation  of  them.  The  depraved  men  who,  under  the  reign 
of  Constanune,  bad  enriched  themselves  at  the  eipense  of  the  temple% 
met  with  the  punishment  of  their  wickedness;  and  sometimes  Jalian 
Motfelf  did  bis  own  part  to  bring  about  these  pretended  ponishmeDls  of 
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tmbecoining  language,  nor  to  read  any  improper  poet.  It 
behoved  hun  especially  to  occnpy  himself  wholly  with  philo- 
sophy, and  particularly  with  that  which  begins  from  the  gods, 
as  ^e  philosophy  of  Pythagoras,  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of 
Chryeippus  aud  Zeno.  The  priest  should  restrict  himself  to 
those  doctrines  of  philosophy  which  lead  to  piety ;  and  these, 
we  must  allow,  make  up  a  very  meagre  list :  "  First,  that  the 
gods  exist ;  nest,  that  they  take  an  interest  in  the  afiairs  of 
this  world ;  and  next,  that  they  bring  no  evil  on  men,  that 
they  are  free  from  jealousy,  not  the  enemies  of  mankind." 
The  last,  he  says,  ought  to  have  been  tangfat  by  the  Grecian 
poets,  and  by  the  prophets  whom  the  Galileans  admire.  Thns 
to  Julian,  who  had  very  superBcial  notions  respecting  the 
nature  of  God's  holiness,  and  of  sin,  which  is  opposed  to  it, 
ererything  said  in  the  Old  Testament  of  God's  vindictive 
justice  seemed  jealousy  and  enmity  to  mankind.  "  Of  Epicu- 
rus, of  Fyrrbo,  the  priest  should  read  nothing ;  indeed,  it  had 
been  so  ordered  by  the  gods  for  the  genend  good,  that  of 
the  writings  of  these  men  the  greatest  part  had  already 
perished."  * 

Julian  was  obl^ed  to  borrow  much  from  the  Christian 
church,  in  order  to  bring  about,  by  means  of  his  spiritualized 
pi^ianism,  a  reaction  against  Chiistiaiiity ; — a  thing  which 
could  not  last,  however,  but  which  must  eventually  turn  to 
the  advant^e  of  Christianity.  He  wished  to  introduce  the 
didactic  element  from  the  Christian  church  into  his  pagan 
forms  of  worship.  Garlanded  priests  appeared  upon  the 
tribune,  clothed  in  a  purple  mantle;  it  being  the  wish  of 
Julian  that,  in  performing  the  functions  of  their  office,  they 
should  wear  sumptuous  vestments,  and  thereby  command  re- 
spect. I      Here,  in  pompous  language,  they  gave  allegorical 

*  In  like  maimer  as  wliea  Christian  ecclesiasdcs  were  forbidden  to 
read  the  writings  of  pagan  authors  or  of  the  heretics. 

-f  Gregorv  of  Nazianzen  pertinentlv  remarks  on  the  condact  of  tliese 
pagans  in  tiiis  particular,  "  I  have  ofiea  observed  that  the;  ttady  after 
what  is  dignified  and  impoEiug,  what  sorpsnes  the  ordinary  experience; 
a«  if  tile  coninioQ  thin^  of  every  day  were  esraly  despised,  while  the 
pompous  and  scemingij  sublime  inspired  faith."    Ib>,;i>;);iii;  ti  ri/tiir 

aistrlrru.     GregoT.  NaziaDz.   orM.  steliteut.  I.  vel  orat.  Ul.  o]^,  I. 
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eipositiona  of  the  pagan  fiJiles,  expoeitiouB  which  the  popu- 
htce  did  not  understand,  or  which  at  least  couM  not  a&ct 
their  hearts. 

Julian  would  not  admit  that  there  was  anything  of  divine 
power  in  ChrietiaDity :  be  sought,  therefore,  to  ezpl&in  and 
to  account  for  its  spread  by  outward  causes ;  and  he  endea- 
voured to  make  these  available  for  the  promotion  of  bis  own 
new  pagan  hierarchy,  without  duly  consulering  that  these 
outward  means  were  closely  connected  with  the  peculiar  spirU 
of  Chrietionity.  In  his  letter  to  Areaoias,*  supreme  pontiff 
of  Galotia,  he  says,  what  has  especially  contributed  to  the 
spread  of  atheism  is  pliilanthiopy  towards  strangers,  care  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  an  affected  dignity  of  life  (things, 
evidently,  which  had  sprung  of  their  own  accord  out  of  the 
peculiar  influence  of  Christianity  on  the  minds  of  men) ; 
Christian  brotherly  love,  that  tenderness  of  feeling  which 
showed  itself  in  honouring  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  tlie 
moral  sobriety  which  was  so  opposed  to  pagan  licentiousness,  f 
"  All  these  things  the  pt^ns  should  make  matters  of  earnest 
study.  And  let  it  not  be  thought  enough  if  Arsocius  himself 
leads  a  worthy  life ;  %  be  must  prevail  upon  the  prieats  gene- 

•  ifh.  49. 

t  So  also  in  die  fragment  of  the  IntCmetiDn  tor  a  high  priest,  opp. 
903.  The  Galileaiis,  haviog  obeerved  that  the  poor  were  neglected  by 
the  priests,  had  taken  care  to  pay  spedal  attention  to  these  acts  o! 
philanthropy,  and  had  thus  enticed  men  to  their  rain.  Id  the  some 
miimer  as  men  cosk  diildren  vltb  cakee,  so  th^  had  commenced  at 
once  with  the  agaps,  irith  the  liberal  reception  Of  sirengen.  and  with 

the  office  of  deacons — aS^^iw  i*^  riif  ^tytfiint  ^*f'  ^iiralt  ^y^wnt  *mi 
irHt^f  w  iuHTw  rfarJJit — allading  lo  the  oldest  inatitntioiiB  and 
amogements  of  the  charcb.  From  thie  point  should  begin  the  core, 
lu  other  words,  then,  Julian  was  in  hopes  lo  briim  ovtr  many  to  paganism 
bj  the  dUlr^mtion  of  momy ;  and  doubtless,  where  tb.e^  were  so  many 
whose  highest  object  was  the  satisfaction  of  their  earthly  wnnts,  he  may 
not  have  calcolated  wrong.  Coostanline  had  in  fiun  pursued  a  similar 
<XHirae  (see  above).  To  be  sure,  this  method  of  couversion  accords 
badly  with  Jnlian's  declamation — that  the  gods  had  respect  only  to  the 
disposilion  of  the  heart.  Bat  there  wss  a  amilar  contrsdiction  also 
between  Constantine^s  proolamalions  and  his  condact. 

t  That,  however,  no  great  stress  was  laid  on  the  moral  character  of 
those  who  were  thousbl  to  assist  towards  restoring  the  pagan  worship, 
•od  that  sometimes  the  moral  principles  or  those  persons  were  extremely 
lax,  may  he  shown  from  a  passage  in  Libanius.  He  applauds  it  as  a 
jmof  of  the  chastity  of  Ms  Arirtopbanes,  that  he  had  never  been  guilty 
of  adultery,— djjL*  i>  rmt  ifu^iiut  ilt  'AfftHmt  ICmvIh  rttt  i*(  finm 
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rally  in  Galatta  to  pursue  the  same  course,  or  depose  them 
from  the  priestly  office,  if  they  would  not,  wilA  their  toivet, 
children,  and  slaves,  devote  thenuelves  to  the  honour  of  the 
gods ;  if  they  would  sufier  their  wives,  servants,  or  sods  to 
unite  themselves  with  the  Galileflns.  Their  priests  were  not 
to  visit  the  theatre  nor  the  shops ;  they  were  not  to  engage 
in  any  unsuitable  occupation.*  In  every  city  houses  were 
to  be  established  for  the  receptioD  of  strangers  (fcrafoxcia),! 
where  not  only  pagans,  but  all  othert  toho  needed  assistance, 
might  find  enteriainmertt.  \  To  meet  the  expense  of  these 
establishments,  he  caused  to  be  distributed  among  the  priests 
thirty  thousand  measures  of  graio ;  and  whatever  was  left, 
after  they  had  provided  for  their  own  support,  was  to  be  dis> 
tributed  amoi^  the  strangers  and  paupers ;  since  it  was  shame- 
ful, he  said,  that  no  Jew  ever  b^ged,  ajtd  that  the  godless 
G^ileans,  besides  their  own  poor,  supported  those  of  the 
pagans,  while  the  pagan  poor  obttuned  no  assistance  from 
their  ovm  people.  He  ^ould  also  accustom  the  pagans 
themselves  to  such  acts  of  kindness,  and  the  pagan  villagers 
to  offer  their  first  fruits  to  the  gods.  §  The  governors  he 
should  seldom  see  in  his  house  ;  for  the  most  part  he  should 
only  write  to  them.  Whenever  they  made  their  entrance  into 
the  city,  no  priest  should  go  out  to  meet  them  ;  but  if  they 
came  to  the  temple,  the  priest  might  go  out  to  meet  them  as 
iar  as  the  court.  In  that  case,  no  guard  should  accompany 
them ;  for  as  soon  as  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  sanc- 
tuary,  the  magistrate  became  a  private  man;  the  priest  was 
supreme  in  the  interior  of  the  temple." 

This  last  principle  Julian  applied  to  his  own  person,  and 
not  without  reason,  at  that  time  ;  since  he  could  not  fail  to 
remark  that  in  the  temples  many  paid  more  attention  to  the 

iitt^tZ'*  itf^ynttt-  And  yet  lie  saje,  ^E^  fiit  ya^  tlT  itpi  f£t  jcu^uw 
Attt^gitftlir  ewi  rxTt  Tfif^  ^ftirlrtj  ftt/m  £i  rXri/*f^i3^ilj  it^  yif  ivjfe  iXiytrt 
rit  7vt  i*^   Iju.V  ■riTKy^inn   TitSi   ra.fy:»irrip«,  vol.  I.  p.  446. 

*  Imitslion  of  the  Isws  of  the  charcb  reEpcEtiag  the  clergy. 

t  Imitation  of  the  Christian  |i»!r£iiii  and  rTuxTftfiia. 

i  It  is  easy  to  see  Jnlian's  design  in  this. 

§  Imita^n  of  the  church  collects  sad  of  the  oblatiooe  tuaang  the 
Christiana.  To  this  imitation  of  the  ecoleaiaaticsl  regulations  of  the 
Cbris^BQS  in  the  founding  of  schools,  in  the  institntians  of  charity,  in 
the  epistolis  fonnatis  for  travellers,  and  in  the  system  of  penance,  Gre- 
gory of  Naziaozen  very  joEtly  refers  in  oral.  III.  p.  103. 
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emperor  than  to  the  gods.  Thua  he  wu  not  ple&sed  with  the 
general  salutation,  "Long  live  the  emperor!"  which  broke 
forth  when  on  a  certain  occarion  he  unexpectedly  (a«  he  mp- 
poaed,  althoug-h,  perhaps,  the  assembled  crowd  had  been  long 
wwting  only  for  him)  appeared  in  the  temple  of  Fortune  at 
CoDstantirople ;  and  be  therefore  imned  the  following  rescript 
to  the  people  of  that  city :  "  Whenever  I  appear  unexpect- 
edly in  the  theatre,  you  are  permitted  to  salute  me  with 
acclamatioTu.  But  when  I  come  unexpectedly  into  the  temple, 
preserve  quiet,  and  transfer  yonr  pnisea  to  the  gods,  or 
rather  the  goda  require  no  praise."  * 

The  objective  dignity  of  the  priesthood  Julian  sought 
zealously  to  maintain.  For  example,  an  officer,  whose  duties 
were  in  some  way  or  another  connected  with  the  administra* 
tioQ  of  the  p^ian  cultus,  had  caused  a  pagan  priest  to  be 
beaten,  and  on  dus  ground  was  accused  be^re  the  emperor 
by  the  high  priest  of  bis  pravinoe.  Julian  severely  repri- 
Dunded  him  for  not  reepecting  the  priesthood,  even  in  its 
unworthy  repreaentative,  if  such  be  were ;  and  tor  having 
dared  to  expose  to  such  violent  treatment  the  priest  before 
whom  he  was  bouod  to  rise  even  frora  his  chair  of  office. 
Having  observed  probably  that  many,  to  please  him,  repre- 
eeated  themselves  as  cbenshing  different  opinions  from  what 
they  really  entertained,  he  added,  "  Perhaps  the  bishops  and 
presbytera  of  the  Galileans  sit  with  you,  if  not  publicly  out  of 
regard  to  me,  yet  secretly  in  your  house."  The  individual 
hwe  addressed  was  punished  by  being  excluded  for  three 
months  from  all  business  which  stood  connected  with  the 
fimctioDs  of  the  pagan  prieethood.j' 

•  Pabliihed  by  Mnntori,  ineodolo  GitMa.  Fatav.  1709,  p.  333.    £i 

Sytn  Mni  /tiruivMim  i/iir  Ta<  itfiyuw  iiV  nbi  Him,  f^Ujr  ^  J  fuT 
m  iifn/tii^r  ti  xfiZi^'-  Hniatori  wu  of  opiniOD  that  the  •£,  whicli 
the  numuKript  fau  here,  ori^niied  in  a  miMOniieptioD ;  bat  the  negation 
is.  reqnired  b;  tLe  li,  by  the  whole  conBtructioii  -oftlie  paMage,  and  by 
the  Kiiae.  U  ii  niOTeover  alti^ether  in  Jolian'a  raaaner  to  conclude 
vith  a  dignified  pbiloaophical  letilence  of  tfauiort,  ia  whatever  <»ntra- 
dictiou  it  might  stand  with  bis  mpenddoa. 

t  Julian,  ep.  LXll.    It  a  difficult  to  determine  to  whom  ttul  letter 

WIS  addreaKd.      Fnaa  the  condenning  sentence,  rSr  ik  Ufia  fwlir 

liuXt-Hi,  it  nught  be  oonjeetnred  that  the  matter  related  to  a  priest ;  yet 

the  whole  conlenu  of  the  letter  contnuUct  tbit  sa^xi^titn).    The  laa- 

VOL.  Ill,  » 


At  CoiutftBtme  cmused  tke  churcbet  which  had  been  de- 
rirafed  in  tiie  Dioeleaian  pereeeution  to  be  rebuilt,  and  r»- 
rtond  to  thnn  the  estates  of  wlui^  they  had  been  deprive<^ 
M>  Julian  onderfaMik  to  punue  a  mmlai  ooune  in  regard  to 
the  tenaples  which  had  been  dctfroyed  aad  j^iisdered  is  the 
preceding  reign.  Mmit  of  the  gov«ruon  prosecuted  tJrii 
binitieM  with  great  wu ;  sone,  led  on  by  ttiur  own  intereat 
in  the  cause ;  others,  because  they  knew  that  bj  no  doing  th^ 
would  in  the  mirest  and  easiest  way  gain  &vour  with  Out 
etnpMor.  The  iiaages  of  the  gods,  which  had  been  rearaied 
from  the  hands  of  the  Christiani,  were  conveyed  back  to  the 
temples  in  the  midit  of  feetive  proceasioBB.* 

Bat,  in  rebuildin|if  thfi  temples,  Jnliaji  did  not  proceed  m 
the  same  upri^t  and  hooourable  rnanii^  as  Constantioe  had 
done  in  reatorii^  die  ehurchea.  The  latter,  as  we  have 
remarked,  had  caused  these  to  be  rebuilt  at  his  owa  expense  t 
and  he  had  uidemnified  thoae  who  had  legally  come  into  poa- 
sessiou  of  the  bmldings  belonging  to  the  chuichee,  or  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  stood.  But  Julian  compelled  the 
Christians  who  bad  taken  any  share  in  the  destruction  of  the 
temples  durli^  the  preceding  reign,  or  who  perhaps  were  only 
accused  of  thia  by  popular  rumour,  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
r^uilding  them.  To  those  who  were  required  to  give  i^ 
property  of  this  sort  he  allowed  no  indonnifieation ;  tbm 
giving  occasioQ  to  many  acts  of  t^prescdon  and  violesoe, 
resorted  to  against  individual  Christiaiia  under  the  {wetence  of 

gnage,  moreover,  does  not  lead  us  to  mppoie  llut  a  n 
cation  from  the  pagan  ceremoiiiea  (sacrii)  ii  ben  m 
represented  the  matter  as  it  stauda  in  the  text. 

*  See  reBpecting  the  festivities  at  the  restoration  of  an  image  of  Arte- 
mi*,-  which  had  been  lorn  down  by  the  Chriiitiaii*,  liban.  «p.  6SS,  elc. 
Theempenir  himself  was  informed  bj  the  gDvernor  <tftbe  province  liow 
great  expense  had  been  made  at  this  festival,  and  how  many  sacrifioe* 
had  been  •dfered,  ep.  €M.  Lihuiiiia  writM  to  a  cerUin  Selaionai  w1m> 
probably  held  dvil  oflkee,  "  At  present  we  b^ld  ^tan,  temples,  sacred 
grorei,  and  images  of  the  gods,  iriiich  haw  been  deooTBted  by  j-on,  t«t 
wbich  will  also  decorate  you  and  your  posteri^.  ^oe  yon  have  so 
great  allies,  tmani  the  arrows  of  the  godless  race  to  be  pointlms  (ke  shonld 
give  himself  no  concern  aboni  the  enmi^  of  the  CbiiMans).  Make  thi^ 
to  weep,  who  have  loBg  time  made  merry  with  the  better  came.  You 
are  boand  to  ^ve  thanka  to  the  gods  tJut  tlMy  have  eaosed  yon  to  becoiae 
■  &ther;  wbioh  thanks  yon  most  imder  to  them,  by  helping  to  erect 
a^  proitrUe  temples,"  ep.  CSa. 
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Twtoring'  t^  temples* — vitidt  opprenioiM  BtaMdmet  ieH  on 
Aoee  who  ia  the  fonxMr  reign  bad  bMn  dktiiq;asbMl  iar  tiamt 
geotlentaa  and  forbeaTmBoe,  and  the  modcvate  nae  of  the  powor 
wkidi  was  in  that  hjmdfk  Tlie  ktten  of  libanfaH  tke  i^«to- 
rieiaii  to  Atitioch,  in  wlric^  he  ToterBodca  with  the  pagwi 
governors  and  pTie«ta  in  bebalf  Of  thoM  who  are  eaid  to  bim 
adfenA  under  Mioh  acts  of  ii^iwtice,  fcmish  iodabhabie  eri> 
d«Ke  of  ^i,  -while  they  redound  to  the  hwovr  cf  the  nutu, 
in  spite  of  his  many  foibles,  who,  zealous  pagan  as  he  was, 
n>  earsestly  renontfnrtad  agaiBst  the  iajuBtioe  dane  to  the 
Chiiftins.t 

aovB  «t  AlwaudTia 
t."    See  du  uionj- 

, ,  .    ■  ,,         ,  ,  "TSiat  Iimaolaa 

de^TOMtlMn  joojirierti  thu  tbe  terapk*  nooki  be  pretmod  m  IbaiT 
'      '  -     •  -  Y^  J  ^o^j  i^  BDwillii^ 

-<-'3h  mifht  be  done  if  Acy 
I7  ex&M  dioald  remain, 

it  it  tmj  to  bnDg  a  oBnjriaiiit  ■gaimt  tbe  boBH  < 
KTTcs  tobe  spared,  mee  it  a  beastiflil  and  *] 
d^  Bore  beantiflil  than  other  cities.  Id  the  next  plaoe  for  this  reaaon 
—httwawt  TVodahn  ^d  nat  phuider  (he  temple  mtb  arroganoe  sud 
ioqiielj.batpiwdiaaedit'framlhesrlUn.panig'die  mae  fbrit,  wU<A 
*B  a  privil^  allowed  to  dl  thoae  wbo  oobU  baT."  In  like  maBsn  te 
btercaUi  with  Bacehin^  ode  of  those  who  had  it  in  clisrge  to  rartore 
Ae  temple  wordup,  *■  bci  wM  aboat  to  te-ereet  a  demoUshcd  temple  of 
fte  Gnocs;  and  intended  to  edieet  tbe  ii«oe«ai7  isodw  in  ready  eadi 
frnn  B  oertain  OuMIan,  named  Baallinna,  who  bad  pei^um  Iiad  a  band 
la  tbe  desbocfiou  rf^  tunple,  or  had  in  aome  waycome  tntopoNeaMo 
of  ita  ticaai'es,thma  tliwtwingtha  lattm  into  great  embarrawmeot.  lil»- 
mu  Betlfiotuibr  dns  indiTi£ul.  that  be  might  be  required  10  pay  mly 
balf  flw  amn  at  eooe,  and  permitted  to  ditclurge  tbe  remaindo'  of  tte 
Aanand  at  a  ftitare  time.  Hf  entruls  Bacchiua  to  tsve  aeme  regard  to 
AnjHBBin,  tiie  &tlur  or  relative  of  this  ChriatiaH,  -who,  althongh  tba 
praervu  in  his  band*,  jet  under  the  former  reign  bad  enDdncled  himself 
lovards  the  pagans  with  so  much  modereCiDa :  Ov  yif  ir  »•  i^^imo, 
Ml  nfn  itiw,  liirl;  l^nXiTi.  Thia  noble  feeling  deserred  to  be  rewarded. 
"Show  jonr  care  Ibr  tbe  ssnctnariei,  by  ucreuiiig  tbe  mnltitBde  of  sb~ 
oUcea,  bj  setiiig  that  ttie  sacred  rites  are  ■eenratelj  perfbrmed,  tnd 
I;  rcalorug  Ae  prostnte  temples ;  for  joa  mnst  be  devout  to  tbe  godi, 
nn  alow  j/mmtff  mmpUaitt  to  the  aUl  of  th*  aaperiirfri  fimriXii 
\  and  embelllah  Tanr  natire  city.      Bp.  6<i9,    Thiu  be  In- 
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It  «■■  a.  topic  on  which  Julian  often  declaimed  that  the 
gods  rc^rd  only  the  diapoulioD  of  their  worshippers.  He 
declared  that  no  godleM  person  ought  to  take  part  in  the  holy 
aacritices,  until  he  had  purified  hia  «ouI  by  prayer  to  the  goda, 
and  hia  body  by  the  prescribed  luatmtioDS.*  Yet  he  was  quite 
satisfied  if  he  could  but  induce  goodly  numberH  to  sacrifice, 
without  troubling  himself  any  further  about  their  diapositioD ; 
and  to  prtonote  ^is  object  he  spaied  neither  money  nor  places 

a  jndM  at  Antioeh,  In  behstf  of  &  certain  Orion,  who  in  the  preocdiDg 
reign  bad  dittiiiguiihed  bimielf  in  &  public  offloe  by  hit  moderation,  bat 
wbo  now  irai  c&rged  witb  having  nibbrd  the  templei  of  tbdr  ireaanrei, 
and,  alihoagh  he  wu  quite  poor,  vu  called  apon  to  pij  large  nmu  of 
money,  uid,  as  he  fbond  himtelf  unable  to  do  tma,  «••  bi  be  eompellcd  to 
it  bylMdily  pmushmetit  In  hb  flnt  letter  toBelms,  ep.  6T8.  he  st^ 
"  (mon  pTored  MmatlC  mider  the  pncedingnrigD,lobeamild  andgene- 
roMcaan;  he  did  not  imhM*  those  who  aude  a  badiueof  thar  power, 
bat,  on  die  contrary,  blaaed  thm.  But  I  have  alio  heard  trim  the 
dtiMH  of  Boatia  that  he  iKitfaer  made  war  agunat  our  worship,  DOT  per- 
secnted  piicata ;  and  that  he  mved  many  ftom  misery  by  llie  mild  athni- 
mstntioi  of  hu  oBo*.  This  man  1  have  now  se«o  cast  down  and  ftiil  of 
distress.   And  sbeddhis;  a  Sood  of  teaiil}eftire  he  eonld  giro  utterance  to 


ldhis;anaodofteaiil}eRireheeonld  giro  utterance  tc 
<  I  haTfl  but  just  eacaped  from  the  hands  of  those  tc 
I  kiodnes*.    llioogh  I  have  dooe  eiil  to  no  man  when 


irtiom  I  have  ehown  kiodnes*. 

Ihadthepowertodoio,!  have  notwithstanding  been  almost 
And  be  added  to  this,  the  flight  of  his  brother,  the  breahius  up  and 
seattwing  of  his  whole  fiunilj,  and  the  pinnderina  of  hie  famitnre;  all 
which,  as  I  know,  is  not  according  to  the  will  of  the  emperor.  Bat  the 
emperor  says,  that,  if  he  luu  any  of  the  pRq>erty  which  belmgi  to  the 
temples,  let  him  be  called  apon  to  fdve  it  up;  but  if  he  bae  Dot,  then  let 
him  neither  be  inmlted  nor  abnsM  Yet  it  is  manif^  that  thote  nea 
arecooetag  the  goodM  of  olhert,  whiU  thtf  pretend  to  bt  denroui  i^  kelptBg 
the  godi."  In  the  second  letter  be  writes,  "  Although  ha  di^n  from 
OS  in  ^is  religious  penosuoa,  it  redoBuds  to  his  own  injury  that  he  has 
deceived  Mnuelf ;  bat  he  ooght  not  in  justice  to  be  persecuted  by  his 
acquaintance.  I  could  wish  that  thoee  very  penoos  wbo  now  oppress 
him  would  only  recollect  the  eases  in  which  he  has  so  often  swsted 
them,  and  would  prefer  rather  to  sliow  ^m  their  gratitade  tlun  seek 
to  bury  their  beneaelor  alive.  Having  long  rince  perseented  and  plun- 
dered hia  relatioas,  they  seised  at  last  upon  the  person  of  this  man, 
as  if  they  would  thereto  fiilfil  the  witbea  of  the  gods,  while  iu  truth 
tliey  are  very  &r  IVom  honourmg  the  gods  by  any  mcfa  conduct  as  tbis. 
But  it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  multitude  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  hurried  along  without  reflection,  end  Ibllow  tbnr  impulaea, 
initesd  of  that  which  is  right.    He  says,  he  made  no  robbery.    Bnt 

in  f  Ep.  rai. 


granting  lliat  be  did,  bow  is  it  that  you  now  hope,  when  the  whtde 
has  been  eoasumsd.  to  And  mines  of  gold  ii  ' '     '  ■   ~-    —     — 


>.  sa  ad  Boatrenos, 
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of  hoDOOT)  though  ve  must  admit  that  the  Chrutian  emperais 
had  done  the  same  thing,  and  in  a  manaer  atill  less  becioning, 
with  t^fard  to  Christianity.'  In  this  way,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  many  would  be  gained  over,  who,  in  the  preceding 
reign,  had  been  induced,  by  similar  motives,  to  profess  Chris- 
tianity ;  men  who,  as  h  fiuher  of  this  period  (Asterius  of 
AmoMa,  in  Pontus),  remarks,  changed  their  religion  as  easily 
as  their  dress.f  In  a  discourse  preached  in  the  reign  of  one 
of  the  next  succeeding  emperors,  the  same  contemporaneou* 
writer  describes  this  claas  of  people  as  follows ;  "  Mow  niany 
abandDned  the  church,  and  ran  to  the  altars?  How  many 
allowed  themselves  to  be  enticed  to  apostacy  by  the  bait  oi 
honourable  offices?  Branded  with  disgrace,  and  despised, 
they  wander  about  the  cities,  and  are  pcunted  at  by  the  finger 
of  scom,  as  those  who  also  have  betrayed  Christ  for  a  few 
pieces  of  Hilver."f  As  Julian  attached  a  superstitious  valuo 
to  sacrifices,  he  laboured,  for  nine  months,  to  prevail  upon  the 
soldiers  of  the  army  which  he  was  preparing  agiunst  tlie  Per- 
uana to  offer  to  the  gods.  When  the  arts  of  peraiasion  had 
been  tried  in  vain,  he  employed  gold  and  silver  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  over  the  soldiers  to  his  vlews.S 

His  hatred  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Chiis^ns  mi^t  of 
itself,  it  is  true,  have  rendered  Julian  more  &vDurably  dis- 
posed towards  Judaism  and  the  Jews ;  but,  as  in  everything 
he  was  glad  to  take  the  contrary  course  from  that  which  had 
been  pursued  in  the  previous  reign,  it  was  ^^eeable,  both  to 

*  GregOT.  Tfaiiaiu.  onL  fiuwb.  in  Cksst.  orst  X  foL  ]6T.  T>i«  ^r 
j^fifi^fi,    Twi    Ji  ifi^fiBfi,   Ti^   a    tmrj^inti,    win    li    rmnniiui    n/imt 

I  Adv.  ATSri^am,  ed.  Kolben.  Antvetp.  IBIS.  p.  43.    'tinrlf  ifuirHr 

X  See  1.  0.    Mndestoi,  an  officer  of  state,  who  h&d  for  a  long;  time 
supported  the  par^  of  llw  emperor  Cwstantine  id  oppwition  ti   '  '-- 
probabi;  in  omer  W  acqnire  the  iavoor  of  Ihe  latte 
ud  oblaincd  for  this  not  only  pardon,  but  the  pis 
tiiiople,  althongh  IJbsiuDS  vntes  to  him,    Tifii 
4mtuAK"  •"  <i/^>-7ini,.     Bp.  714. 

i  This  Ijbanins  narrates  in  praiK  of  the  emperor.  Epitaph,  in  JnlisD. 
Tot  J.  p>  GTS.  He  sajs  on  tbu  occasion,  "  Bj  means  of  a  small  gain, 
the  soldier  obtained  a  greater  one ;  bv  gold,  the  fHeuditJp  otOie  gods, 
va  whom  depends  the  fortune  of  war.  Such  was  the  religioa  of  these 
penons,  who.  in  contiast  with  the  Chnitians,  assnmea  the  air  of 
ealighteDedmenl 
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hit  tnclinatioii  and  hi*  principles  of  goveninHBt,  to  pMrooiw 
tlie  Jews,  vbo  Iwd  been  oppresKd  ander  GcHHtwituu.  It 
most  be  added,  bawmtj,  that  he  was  more  faTom^le  t» 
Judaism  than  to  Ctuistituiity,  ftr  die  same  Teasons  that  had 
■Bflueuced  the  pigaas  before  him.  He  lair  in  that  religioB, 
at  least,  a  natitwal  ritoal  addiwaed  to  the  sensea,  Srcmi  which 
he  conoMvad  it  poasiUe  to  pieve  an  affinkj  betwea  Jwlaiaai 
and  paganina.  Said  he  to  the  Christiana,  "  I  a^  a  tme  wra^ 
diipper  of  the  God  of  AbEahan,  who  is  a  gn**  uid  mightjr 


him  as  Abraham  worshipped  Urn;  bat  ymx  do  not  ftiUow 
Abraham.  Yon  erect  no  altars  to  God,  dot  do  you  wor^p 
him,  as  Abraham  did,  with  mcrifiees."  *  In  liis  opinion  the 
worship  of  the  God  of  Abraham  mi^t  blend  hannoeioiuly 
with  the  worsh^  of  the  Grecian  gods ;  he  hlamed  only-  tlw 
sxcluiiTe,  intolerant  (jiaiscter  of  Judaism.  So  reiy  imper-' 
fisctly  did  he  uiid«ntand  the  natnre  of  pure  Thenm,  which, 
whcKTer  it  exists,  will  have  absolute  supremacy,  and  must 
strive  to  destroy,  as  an  ungodly  element,  everything-  wliioh 
claims  authority  along'  with  it,  that  the  jealous  God  of  ths 
Old  Testament,  who,  to  all  the  ungodly,  is  a  consnming  fire, 
appeared  to  Mm  as  an  envious  God,  subject  to  human  passions. 
He  sug^Msed  these  could  be  only  two  poenUe  eases :  otfatf 
diat  the  God  whcHn  the  Jews  wwshipped  was  the  nnivessal 
Architect  of  the  world,  tiM  Sijfuovpyoc  to  whom  the  other  par- 
ttcolar  divinities  were  sub«mlinated ;  in  which  case  it  was  ml^ 
his  prophets  who  had  been  unworthy  of  him  ;  men  who,  be- 
OBuse  their  minds  had  not  been  pniified  by  scieutilie  eulture, 
had  transferred  to  him  their  own  &lBe  noticns,  and  represented' 
him  as  so  selfish  and  intolerant ;  or  else,  that  they  had  in 
reality  had  only  a  limited  national  God,  whom  they  regarded, 
however,  as  tliat  Supreme  Being ;  just  as  the  Gnostics  main- 
tained that  tlie  Jews  had  eonicmnded  their  Demiurge  with  the- 
Supreme  Deity. t  Heseems  to  have  inclined,  for  the  most  part, 
to  the  former  view, — that  ths  God  of  the  Old  Testament  was, 
in  truth,  the  great  Architect  and  Ruler  of  the  whole  visible 
world,  whom  the  pagans  also  worship  under  other  names.} 

■  Jolis 
t  L.C 
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Kbc^  then,  he  entcrtaiiwd  a  high  retpect  for  the  JewUJi 
worship,  as  an  ancieot  national  inetitutioii,  fae  conceived  the 
wish  to  restore  tlie  Ten^le  at  Jeniealem,  as  a  splendid  memo- 
mi  of  hia  re^  ;  is  doing  wbidi  he  perhaps  hoped,  also,  that 
he  should  be  able  to  defeat  the  pn^hecy  of  Jeeua,  although 
this  had  already  ben  fully  accomplished.  He  expended  vast 
Mras  upoa  this  object ;  but  the  work  which  had  been  und^- 
teken  with  so  much  h^ur  did  not  succeed.  Volumes  of  fire, 
banting  forth  from  the  subterraDean  vaults  which  had  been 
opened,  destroyed  the  mi&iished  labours,  and  frightened  the 
wortmen.*  Althoi^  this  may  have  proceeded  from  natuial 
OHises,  yet  might  it  be  a  warning  rebuke  to  the  emperor  that 
■0  human  will  coald  rebuild  wbat  had  once  been  destroyed  by 
a  Irvine  judgmoit.'f'  Bat  ke  did  not,  on  this  account,  as  yet 
i^nquidi  his  plan.^  Having  relieved  the  Jews  &om  the  heavy 
Mpesitians  by  whieh  they  hitherto  had  been  oppressed,  hie 
iDvited  them  now,  with  minds  &ee  from  anxiety,  to  iu^lore 
theii  great  Grod,  who  could  turn  evnything  to  tae  advantage 
<rf  Us  govemiuent,  that,  after  having  brought  the  Persian  war 
Is  a  iuccasafitl  tenninetion,  he  night  be  enabled,  with  them, 

iiii  iTiiu  /•lylii,   li  /«•  (TO^^Ki  rfifiTKW    itri)    i^y^rtn    nxui,   ttlrilt  % 

T.  WE,  CTrin.  e.  Jnlias.  L  IS.. 

I  *  Tba  hiitonsB  AmmisBiis  MarccHiniu,  vbo  was  not  s  Chriaiiaii, 
(CRi  theeim^lesl  utd  most  impsrtuil  itccoiuit  of  this  eieut,  1.  XXI  n.  c 
1:  Metueadi  globi  flanunorum  pro^  fdndameota  crcbris  asgnltilnu 
entmpentes,   fecere  locum  denstis  abi^nodes  operanribiis  i 


1,  fierj  ihi^ws  of  the  cms  od  the  clothes  of  the  workmen.  See, 

t  It  is  DOUceible   how  lightly  lie  hinnelf  tanches  od  the  subject, 

Frapn.  episL   p.  29S;   Tl  nil  t.E  >u  fitniwi,   tiS  xi;'  avriTt  rfi-rit  itm- 

rfvritrt,  iytiftftittii  &  luH  Kit.  Pip  plscei  the  comm&ad  B>r  the  re- 
building of  Ibe  temple  in  the  year  3G3,  ia  wMch  f^  the  celebntioD  c^ 
the  Decemialia  in  honour  of  Julian's  accession  to  the  Oesarean  dignity ; 
and  tlte  poution  which  Ammianni  MarcellinoB  gives  to  tUi  vreut  might 
Mem  to  lavonr  this  riew.  Bm  as  the  abore-ciled  letter  of  Jnlian  must 
kne  been  WTTtlen  sAer  the  frnstralioa  of  die  ;rian  for  rebuilding  of  Ihs 
tcsple,  and  that  letter  esnnot  be  phuied  m  lo  late  a  period,  this  circom- 
Kuce  would  stand  opposed  to  sach  a  determination  of  the  chronologiaal 

t  That  ia,  in  one  the  letter  mentioned  in  what  f<dlows  in  the  text  was 
WRtten  after  the  frnMrftted  attempt  to  Tebaild  the  temple,  which  is  indeed 
TOMible,  altboagfa  the  eontrarjr  ii  genenlly  Miomed  to  b«  the  fact. 
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to  dwdl  and  worship  the  Alm^htj  in  tbe  holy  city  Jerualan, 
rebuilt  by  hia  laboun.* 

A»  it  respectH  Julioo'i  cooduct  townrds  the  ChrisUans,  he 
was  not  inctined  by  nature  to  cruel  and  rioleat  measures. 
Besides,  be  was  fond  of  asomnii^  an  air  of  phUoaophical  tole- 
Tfttion,  and,  in  thia  particular  respect,  wiahed  to  present  a 
direct  contrast  to  the  character  of  Constantius,  who  had  occa- 
sioned  «o  much  evil  by  his  fenatical  and  despotic  spirit  of 
persecution.  Moreover,  tbe  Christian  party  was  already  so 
powerful,  that  violent  measures  might  easily  prove  dangeroua 
to  the  public  peace,  which  he  sought  to  preserve.  And  Julian 
was  wise  enough  to  learn  from  the  oft-i«peated  trials  that 
persecution  would  but  tend  to  increase  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity. There  were,  moreover,  examples,  under  his  own  reign^ 
of  individual  Christians  who,  after  having  been  espoaed  to 
ill-treatment,  on  account  of  their  &ith,  from  a  fanatical  pagan 
populace  or  cruel  governors,  and  exhibited  constancy  under 
all  their  sufferings,  became  objects  of  universal  reverence. 
amoDg  the  Christiaa  population,  and  obtained  the  greatest 
influence ;  as  was  remarkably  shown  in  the  case  of  Maroua 
bishop  of  Arethusa  in  Syria.  When,  therefore,  Libanius,  in 
the  letter  which  we  have  just  cited,  would  restrain  a  governor 
from  indulging  in  the  cruel  persecution  of  a  Christian  who 
had  been  accused  of  robbing  the  temples,  he  warned  him  thus  -: 
*'  If  be  is  to  die,  then,  in  his  chaiiiB,  look  well  before  you, 
and  consider  what  will  be  tbe  result.  Take  heed  lest  you 
bring  upon  ua  niany  others  like  Marcus.  This  Marcus  was 
hung  up,  scourged,  plucked  in  the  beard,  and  bore  all  with 
constancy.  Qe  is  now  honoured  as  a  god,  and,  wherever  he 
appears,  everybody  is  eager  to  take  him  by  the  hand.  As  the 
emperor  is  aware  of  this,  lie  has  not  atlow^  the  man  to  b*  exe- 
cuted, much  as  he  is  grieved  at  the  destruction  of  the  temple. 
Let  the  preservation  of  Marcus  be  a  law  for  us."  | 

•  See  ep.  2S,  f.  397, 

f  See  Liban.  ep.  731.  The  wme  libanini  la^i,  in  his  Epitiph.  in 
JoliaD,  p.  563,  tbat  the  Christiana,  ia  the  beomiiDK  of  Juliaa'i  reign, 
expected  to  uiskr  umiUr  peraecntioiu  ss  Ibe;  did  uader  the  eorLcr  pagan 
cmperon.  Bat  Julian,  lie  observes,  cmsared  Ihow  meunres,  by  which, 
sliier  all,  th^  Mold  not  attain  thdr  end.  "  For  men  maj  indeed  bind 
the  bodily  liek  in  order  to  heal  Ihem,  but  a  fldte  opinicn  respecting  the 
gods  caunoc  be  expelted  by  the  knife  and  caateir.  Inoagh  the  hand  may 
offer  iaceoK,  the  sool  is  Mill  dkntiiflcd  with  i^  and  there  ii  mlj  & 
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It  may,  indeed,  be  questioned,  whether  ntioDKl  grouiuU, 
vise  pnTposea,  and  humane  feelings,  vould  have  availed 
anything  against  a  &naticism  made  up  of  such  hetrangeneoua 
elements, — a  ^naticism  which  b  ever  the  most  easily  inclined 
to  persecution,-^ whether  ibey  oould  have  checked  his  natural 
diqxmtion,  which  impelled  him  to  violence  wherever  he 
met  with  opposition.  Yet  deep  within  his  soul  there  existed 
another  principle,  which  prompted  him  to  bring  back  the 
erring  to  their  own  good,  to  the  way  of  truth,  though  at  first 
it  might  be  against  their  will.  This  he  undesignedly  illus- 
trates in  a  rescript,  issued  by  him  inastateof  mind  very  much 
excited  by  apposition,  where  he  says,  "It  were  right  that 
these  persons,  like  madmen,  should  be  cuied  in  spite  of  them- 
selves. Yet  to  all  who  are  saffiring  under  this  sort  of  disease 
indulgence  must  be  shown ;  ibr  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we 
ought  to  instruct,  and  not  punish,  the  unreasiwable."  *  How 
eaoly  might  it  happen,  under  some  particular  outward  excite- 
ment,  that  the  principle  to  which  the  voice  of  reason  and  the 
Adings  of  hunwnity  were  still  opposed  shoald  finally  become 
tbenSingonel 

At  first,  however,  Julian  was  best  pleased  when,  by  covert 
attacks,  in  which  indeed  he  often  fbigot  what  honesty  and 
justice  required  even  in  an  opptnent,  and  what  became  the 
dignity  of  an  emperor,  be  could  injure  the  church,  and  under- 
mine its  interests,  by  means  which  betrayed  no  hostilu  design. 
To  this  class  of  measures  belraigs  that  edict,  well  conceived 
for  this  purpose,  by  which,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign, 
he  recoiled  all  the  bithopt  and  dergy  who  had  been  banitned 
in  the  reign  of  Conttantiut,  and  griatted  equaljretdom  to  all 
pariie*  0/  the  Chrutian  ehureh.  He  might  have  found  suffi- 
cient inducement  for  enacting  such  a  law  in  the  relation  he 
stood  in  to  the  Christian  church ;  for  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  take  the  same  interest  in  the  controversies  en  the  Chri»< 
tians  which  Constantius  had  done.  Although  some  among 
the  Christian  sects  may  have  come  nearer  to  his  own  views, 
in  the  character  of  their  doctrinal  opinions,  than  othras — as 

•eeming  change.  Some  sfterward*  obtahied  pardon  (tboH  who,  yielding 
to  Circe,  had  offered,  and  were  afterwards  reflin«d  to  the  feUovihip  <^ 
the  charch).  Bat  those  who  died  fbr  tbdr  EooviclioiiB  were  bouoarod 
■1  gods.''  Tet  it  is  very  erideot  that  these  traifat  were  ntber  vom  for 
a  ibow  than  coniiiteDl}  earned  oat.  *  Ep.  4S. 
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indeed  he  hiiMelf  kUawed  ,•— jret  all  the  GhriatioB  paitics 
w«re  exposed  to  hi*  hatnd,  oa  accoiuit  of  their  opposition  to 
]Mgu)iMn.f  He  was  deeirona  also,  at  the  aame  tiaw,  to  place 
de  nuldnw  o£  Urn  own  govennwDt,  ia  this  Mapect,  in  direct 
contiait  with  the  lermt^  (^  Ctnatandua.  "  I  believad,"  he 
«p  in  a.  letter  to  the  iahabitants  o£  Boetra,t  "  the  leading 
men  of  the  Galileeaa  would  feel  themselvea  more  indebted  to 
ne  thaa  to  my  pndeoeBsiwa  in  the  gorenmiMit ;  for  it  hap- 
pened iindw  the  bttcr  that  many  of  them  were  banished,  per- 
secuted, d^iriTfld  <tf  th«E  propo^ ;  and,  indeed,  whole  maaeea 
a£  hoetica,  as  they  are  e^Ied,  ww«  swept  off  at  a  stroke  i  so 
that,  in  Sanwnta,  Gyzieua,  Fkpfalagonla,  Bithjnia,  Galatia, 
and  anKM^  many  oth^  moes.  <^  pec^le,  eotse  villages  were 
■Mde  utterly  desciate.  But  under  my  govawattat  the  &et 
has  been  the  very  rererse ;  for  the  baiuahed  have  been  per- 
mitted to  return,  and  their  property  ia  leatored  baek  by  our 
laws  to  those  iriawe  estates  had  been  «ui£scated."  But 
Julian  certakJy  mtnrtniMrH  the  hope, — a  &ct  reqtecting' 
vhich  both  Christiaa  and  pagan  lustoriaBS  are  generally 
agreed, — that  the  different  parties  of  the  Ohristiana,  who  p*!r- 
aecuted  each  othw  with  so  mueh  fuiy,  would  in  this  way 
each  deatn^  the  other.  In  this  hope  be  was  doomed  to  he 
disaf^ointed  ;  and  from  the  very  natnre  of  the  case  it  could 
Bot  be  otherwise.  Party  pasBOD  among  the  Christians  would,, 
undmibtedly,  asrer  have  nsen  to  so  ^h  a  pitch,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  intczfereuce  of  the  state.  As  this  disturbing  and 
cirGumacTihiDg  inflnmce  of  a  Sorvga  power  now  fell  away  of 
Itself,  and  Hi*  chnrch  was  left  to  fiJlwr  out  naturally  its  own 
developoaent  from  within  itself  the  right  Telatioos  were  ev«ay- 
where  more  easily  restored.  No  patronage  of  the  Christiaa 
church  by  the  einl  power  eould  have  been  so  advant^eoas  to 

*  Thas,  foe  iaiMBoe,  be  pnbes  PhMJaai.  becaose  hi*  repKsadsluui 
ol  Cbrisf  I  penm  was  moce  retionsl  (ban  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  Hu 
ehurcb.  Sec  the  fisgment  of  Julian's  letter  to  Photmos  in  Facnad. 
Hennisn.  defbmio  ttiam  capitular.  1.  IV.  p.  379.  Strmond.  opp.  t.  II.  f. 
976,  ed.  VowC  17SS.  Tte  q)MJal  boaoar  vbi^  hw  ihOKCd  to  tlie  Aiiin 
^tiofl  was  owinff,  Dot  so  mncb  to  hia  doctrinal  ojunionA  as  to  his  earlier 
penonal  ctnmectun  with  tbe  empenir.    3ee  to.  31,  Joliau. 

t  Thai,  in  auDtberpsssaee,  to  b«tinDd  in  Qrnll-c- Julian.  VII.  C^S, 
he  place*  Photinu  in  one  and  As  lame  claas  vith  the  other  ChristiBn 
d^matiats,  and  nya  he  did  sot  ixmxra  binuelf  with  thrar  doctrinal  dis- 
putes, li^:,^  lijr.  rin  ^x»'  '/*!•■  XEp-Sa. 
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k,  under  tiie  then  ciirwTMtencM,  ••  tbia  indiflbraBee  «f  th« 
ttale  towards  ail  tint  bnuwptrad  withm  ita  pole. 

The  edict  by  which  Juhuk  recalled  the  bishop  from  th^ 
banishment  may,  witkout  dmbt,  luiTe  beea  very  imdistiiictlj' 
expressed;*  lo  that  it  could  be  nadantood  W  refer  merely  t« 
theit-retuza  into  their  country,  or  also  to  their  return  to  thnr 
poeta.  Aa  Julian  allowed  to  all  religioM  parties  tiie  free 
exercise  of  thar  religion,  it  was  nndostood,  as  a  matter  t^ 
oourae,  that  the  bi^K^  of  aJl  Christian  parties  could  eat» 
fteely  into  the  admiuutiaiioB  of  their  offices.  But  the  eat* 
perw  wight  have  exptewcd  himself  indistiBctly  on  purpcee; 
or  he  ought  some  time  aftecwards  have  giveu  the  law  thia  con- 
■tmcti4Ht  ^ija^aatinetaaei  in  order  to  provide  himself  with 
liberty  to  act  ^jwast  those  bishops  wfaoee  influoice  seemed  to 
him  too  powerful  a  ooooterpoise  to  his  own  dengns.  To  this 
elasB  belonged  the  zealoos  and  enei^etic  bishop  Athanaaus  of 


Aft^  this  bishop  had  again  admiuisMred  his  office  for  df^t 
waBtba,^  earnestly  labonring  for  the  interests  of  the  Christun 
ehurch,  there  appeand  an  edict  of  the  en^eior,  addressed  to 
the  AlexaadriaiH,  in  which  it  was  charged  upon  him  as  a 
grievous  crime,  Ibat,  after  having  been  banished  by  many 
EBMiriptg  of  nuay  empenMs,}  that  is,  of  ConstaQtine  and 
Canstantius,  he  had  not  waited  for  a  ring^e  imperial  edict 
antherising  lum  to  return  back  again  to  his  chureh ;  §  fbr 
A»  empen»-  had  ^v«b  pennisnoa  to  those  who  had  bees 
bsBifihed  by  Conttantiua  to  return  home,  net  to  their  churches 
hot  only  to  tbrir  eoaatry.  Yet  AthaiiBsius,  it  was  allied, 
hurried  tnt  by  hie  Hsoal  pride,  bad  arrogated  to  himself  wliat 

*  The  edict  KniTtd  at  Alexuidria  od  the  ZIV.  Uuliir  (the  Sih  U 
FebniArj,  according  to  IdeUr*!  tables)  of  the  year  3G2,  and  *aa  publiihed 
oo  the  Oaj  foUowing:  "Epiacapos  onmes  tactionihos  autehac  circma- 
vmtoa  et  exiliatoa  reveni  ad  uiaa  civilaUs  et  prorinciaa."  Thai  it  it 
Hatsd  in  the  li&  cl  Athanaaiua,  which  was  am^oand  by  sa  aniiyxm 
cmjtwnpoiaiy  writer,  and  of  which  a  fiaipaent  in  au  ancient  IaIiu  traai 
lAtkn  has  wea  published  bj^  Mafiei,  Ctesenanom  letteracie.  Verona, 
1738.     Tom.  III.  p.  69. 

t  See  the  above-dted  Lifl:. 

t  Where  Jolian  migHt  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  varioiu  charges 
were  brnoglic  agaiuit  Athanaaiai,  which  did  oot  relate  borel;  to  doctrine, 
pasnon  at  that  time  mixing  everything  up  together.  , 

§  ¥el  Qerontios,  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  had  thought  himself  antbariMd 
to  recall  Athanosiua  lo  his  bishopric.    (See  1.  c.) 
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amotw  them  vm  called  the  «]HK(q»l  throiw.  But  thia  was  not 
a  little  displeasing  to  that  God-fauing'  people  the  Alexan- 
driaoB.  By  thia  God-fearine  people  Jiuiaa  meant,  of  course, 
only  the  pagans,  to  whom,  mdeed,  it  could  be  no  otherwiae 
than  in  the  hiKheat  d^ree  unpleaiont  that  Athonasius  sliould 
be  bishop.  Aa  soon  as  this  letter*  arrived  at  Alexandria, 
Athanasius  was  commanded  to  leave  the  dty,  under  the  threat 
of  &r  severer  punishments.  Sorely  vexed  must  imve  been 
Julian  when  he  found  that  the  diseased  portion,  aa  he 
expressed  it,  of  the  Alexandrians  (the  Christiaiu),  showed  no 
disposition  to  follow  the  healthy  porti<Mi  (the  pagans) ;  but 
the  diseased  part,  wIm  in  &ct  constituted  by  &t  the  majority, 
ventured  to  call  themsdves  the  city,  and,  in  theinarae  of  the 
whole  city  of  Alexandria,  to  send  him  a  petition,  in  which  the 
community  besought  him  that  their  bishop  might  be  spared  to 
them.  In  a  declamatory  letter'^  he  not  only  i«jected  their 
request,  but  immediately  banished  Athanasius  from  the  whole 
province  of  Egypt,  His  remarlts  to  the  Alexandrians  on  this 
occasion  show  how  little  he  knew  what  the  heart  of  man, 
thirsting  after  righteousness,  requires,  and  what  religion  is 
designed  to  bestow  on  man, — how  accustomed  he  was  to  con- 
found worldly  and  spiritual  things.  "  Tell  me,"  says  he  to 
them,  "  what  good  have  they  ever  done  to  your  city,  who  have 
DOW  introduced  among  you  this  new  proclamaticHi  ?  Tour 
founder  was  Alexander  the  Macedonian,  who,  indeed,  ought 
not  to  be  brought  into  comparison  with  any  of  these ;  nay,  not 
even  with  the  Hebrews,  who  were  fiir  superior  to  these."  He 
tiien  goes  on  to  relnike  them  severely  for  refusing  to  worship 
the  god  visible  to  all,  the  Sun,  whose  powerful  and  iMnign 
influence  they  must  all  en»erience ;  and  for  thuking  them- 
selves bound  to  recave  Jesus,  whom  neither  they  nor  their 
fetbers  had  seen,  as  the  God-Iiogos,  He  descends  to  rude  and 
vulgar  language,  equally  unbecoming  a  philosopher  and  an 
emperor,  in  spewing  of  the  great  man  whom  he  ridiculed,} 
without  a  sense  to  appreciate  the  spirit  which  actuated  him ; 
and  yet  the  anger  he  shows  towards  him  proves  how  much  be 
dreaded  his  influence.     In  this  tetter  he  assigns,  it  is  true, 

•  See  ep,  26.  f  Ep.  51 . 

t  He  nyla  Mm  b  man  who  decerred  not  to  l>e  called  a  nwo,  a  raiier- 
awe  little  msn— ■rf^«-/i'j.i(  iSr.Aii(— allnding  prob«Wy  to  his  bodily 
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potitical  ressons  u  his  motives  fer  banuhing  Attutnasiui: 
"  It  was  a  dangerous  thing  &r  so  cunnings  and  restless  a  man 
to  be  at  the  head  of  the  people."  Yet,  in  his  letter  to  the 
prefect  of  'Egy^t,  he  betrays  the  true  cause  of  his  displeasure 
against  the  man,  expresing  his  vexation  that,  through  the 
■iillueDce  of  Athanasius,  all  the  gods  should  be  despised;  and 
declaring  that  nothing  would  give  him  greater  jay  tlian  to  hear 
that  Atbanasius,  the  godless  wretch  who  had  dared  under  hU 
reign  to  bap^xe  noble  Oreeian  women,  was  banished  from 
evei7  district  of  Egypt.* 

Julian  descended  to  many  an  unworthy  trick  for  th«  pur- 
pose of  bringing  men,  without  a  resort  to  fbicible  measures,  to 
join  against  their  will  in'theceremtMiieaof  the  pagan  religion. 
He  caused  his  statues,  which  were  set  up  in  the  public  place*, 
to  be  BuiTouDded  with  emblons  taken  from  the  pagan  religion. 
A  Jupiter  over  his  head  reached  down  to  him  the  purple 
mantle  and  the  crown,  while  Mercury  and  Mars  looked  on 
with  an  approving  smile.  Whoever  now  paid  obeisance,  as 
was  customary  at  that  time,  to  the  emperor's  image,  must  at 
the  some  time  testify  respect  to  the  gods ;  and  whoever 
declined  to  do  so  was  liable  to  be  accused  as  a  violator  of  the 
imperial  authority.f  It  might  here  be  said  that  Julian, 
according  to  his  own  rel^ous  principles,  was  ccanpelled 
to  retard  all  the  tSain  of  state  as  standing  in  this  connectim 
with  rel^on ;  and  was  without  any  design,  in  this  case,  of 
injuring  the  consdeoce  of  the  Christians.  But,  judging  from 
the  spirit  which  he  evinces  on  other  occa»ons,  we  may  well 
believe  him  capable  of  such  banter:  and,  at  all  events,  if  he 
understood  the  ri^ts  of  conscience,  he  ought  to  have  been 
more  indulgent  to  the  religious  convictions  of  a  minority  of 
his  subjects.  In  like  manner,  when  he  distributed  from  the 
imperial  throne  a  donative  among  the  soldiers,  he  had  placed 
beside  him  a  censer,  with  a  dish  of  incense.  He  who  would 
receive  the  donative  from  his  hands  must  first  cast  some  of  the 
incense  into  the  censer.  This  was  to  signify  that  he  offered 
incense  to  the  gods,  whose  images,  perhaps,  were  standing 
Bomew  here  near  by.  If  Julian  looked  upon  it  as  so  important 
a  thing,  when,  by  the  distribution  of  money,  he  could  prevail 
upon  his  soldiers  to  sacrifice,  it  woulil  doubtless  gratify  him, 
even  when  he  could  do  no  more  than  bring  them  to  the  me- 
*  Ep.6.  t  Soioni.  V.  IT. 
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elutnical  act  of  Mftttering  inMnse ;  and  be  migiit  hope,  by 
acctisUtming  them  to  Wli  a  nwcbanism,  aad  bf  the  golden 
but,  to  cairy  them  a  step  &rtber.  When  they  had  once  be- 
eonte  awai>e  tfa^  by  such  cendgot  they  had  vhrialed  the  obli- 
gations  of  the  dnisdaa  faith,  and  that  the  love  of  earthly 
gain  hod  overpoweied  the  voice  «(  oouecieBee,  one  «tep  in  sin 
would  easily  lead  them  to  aaoth^.  But  many  were  reeUjr 
not  aware  of  what  they  had  Aeme;  and  when.tbey  afterwards 
koTiied  that  they  had  been  hetiayed  into  hi  not  of  idolaitro«a 
wonhip,  they  becune  despondent,  publtdy  dechkred  before  tho 
empercx'  that  they  mse  Chhatiana,  and  begged  him  to  take 
back  the  money,  tf  it  was  to  be  the  pcioe  of  their  d^iial  of  tJie 
&ith.  A  par^cidar  eaae  of  this  sort  ii  related,  in  which  a 
aninber  of  HoUian  were  finrt  made  awara  of  what  they  had 
done  at  a  featiral  which  followed  the  dlstrihution  of  the  dona- 
tive, when,  drinkii^  to  their  courades,  aa  was  customary  on 
luch  oocaeiona,  in  the  none  of  Christ,  tlM^  weie  Feaunded 
that  they  had  just  denied  faim  whose  tame  they  now  invoked.* 
Among  the  arlMoea  1^  which  Julian  hoped  to  uadenuine 
the  Christian  church  without  resorting  to  sanguinary  pene- 
eutions,  was  also  his  fortnidiog  the  Ghnsdana  to  set  up  schoola 
of  rhetoric  and  grammar,  and  to  explain  the  asdent  antben. 
He  supposed  thai  Christianity  could  not  disease  with  then 
foreign  supptnts;  that,  unless  it  had  af^ropriated  to  its  owa 
purposes  the  acientlfic  culture  cf  the  Greakn,  it  would  not 
have  spread  so  iar ;  and  that  the  scr^tans,  which  the  Chris- 
tians  called  diving  did  not  afftod  a  sufficieat  fbHnlaio  in  itself 
of  human  cultivation,  but  that  this  must  be  derivvd  by  them 
from  the  creations  of  the  gods  whom  titej  dKiied,  from  the 
Hterature  of  the  Greeks.  In  his  work  agunst  ChriBtianity, 
says  Julian  to  the  Christians,  "  Why  waste  your  energiei 
on  the  literature  of  the  keatlteas,  if  the  reading  of  your  own 
scriptures  oontent  yon?  Certainly  ymi  ought  to  be  more 
BolioitouB  to  keep  men  from  the  former,  than  bwa  eating  the 
meat  of  the  sacrifices ;  for,  according  to  Paul  himimlf,  the  latter 
can  harm  no  one ;  but,  hy  those  sciences,  every  noble  spirit 
tint  nature  has  produced  amoag  you  bos  be«i  led  to  renounce 

■  See  SCHom.  v.  17.     Gre^^.  Jiu,  orat.  IIL  stelitent  i.  fbL  86. 

AccordiDg  to  ibe  latler's  deacnpiion,  it  took  place  when,  st  the  concln- 
•ioa  of  the  meal,  the  Cop  of  cold  water  wu  handed  round,  and  each,  be- 
fore lie  drank,  made  Over  it  the  sign  of  the  crou  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
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joor  godksi  deotrine."  A.  veiy  bold  auKitios,  dirac%  ia 
tfae  &ce  of  plain  fiids;  suck,  &it  exaji^Ie,  m  tfaat  the  m<mt 
zealous  studente  of  tl^  ancient  writers  weM  preciaely  thoM 
win  had  became  the  moat  distiDguMfaed  temdaen  trf  the  ohandi. 
But,  if  JuliaK  really  believed  bis  own  asMrtMHi,  be  must  hxn 
TBstlj  preferred  thai  the  Chriatians  •hftsld  teach  the  aDcieat 
elaaucs  diao  that  they  should  i^pl"™  the  SiUe  to  their 
fueth.  "Let  them,"  said  h«,  "try  the  expeiiiBeBtofiitttmcW 
iag  a  boy  from  the  &st  in  nothing  bnt  the  Bible,  and  see  If 
he  would  torn  OHt  anythiiw  better  than  a  ahiv«."  * 

The  trulb  is,  however,  Oat  it  wa«  nM  the  design  of  tbeM 
icriptkacs  toiematameams  oTAHMagieHUwtlieii,  but  rather 
to  impart  die  element  of  a  diviM  lif^  wtthont  which  no  - 
human  cultivation  can  truly  thrive,— an  element  whereby  tha 
human  e^noatioa  beeones  «nad}led  to  «  4ivine  one.  And 
what  the  apiot  of  these  scriptwea,  whcMver  veeuvcd  iu  ita 
purity,  can  acccaq»liA,  iulependeBt  of  any  means  of  bnmia 
enltui«,  IB  taught  by  the  history  of  the  eSeetB  of  Cfaristiaiti^ 
amoi^  the  laity  at  all  tiBCs— efieeta  of  whioh  even  Julian 
might  have  iband  exim}des,  if  he  kul  tuily  iacpUNd  into  what 
toA  place  in  th«  retiremeat  of  private  liie.  ChrtMrnnity, 
indeed,  as  JidianunderBtood  it, — a  Christianity  wMi^conaisted 
merely  in  a  certaiQ  necbanical  ronthte  of  outward  actiaiu,  or 
in  a  system  of  ibnaal  and  lifetess  aottras — was  incapable  of 
producing  sudi  tiStctt. 

Ancirait  Bit  and  tltcmtiffe  apfeand  to  Jalnai,  as  we  ham 
already  remarked,  closely  coBHcted  with  the  iMirsbi])  of  the 
gods ;  but  it  was  uajast,  and  a  aiaaifest  tyranny  over  con- 
science, to  force  these,  his  own  ai^eetive  opinioDS,  on  all  his 
subjects.  It  was  a  policy  which  uopi^udieed  pagans  them- 
selves— as,  for  example,  Anunianas  Marcdlinus]'  —  «pealy 
condeomed.  We  see  to  what  result  this  system  of  reUgion, 
at  once  sophistic  and  fanatical,  could  lead.  "  How  scanda- 
lous," be  declares  in  his  law  relating  to  this  matter,  "  that 
they  should  expressly  teach  that  which  they  hold  to  be  roost 
detestable ;  that  they  should  entice  away  by  their  flatteriea 
those  to  whom  they  would  inculcate  their  owb  bad  opinions! 
All  teachers,  in  whatever  department  they  teach,  should  be 
honest  men,  and  cheriih  in  their  sotd  no  opinioni  al  variance 

■  COiristiali.LTII.  p.  2U.  j  L.  XXV.  &  4. 
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vilk  ihom  toAfcA  ore  pHbUefy  rteognited.*  But  tliey,  beyond 
ftll  others,  should  be  such  who,  as  expoundnv  of  the  ancient 
authors,  eiert  an  influence  upon  the  education  of  the  youth, 
whether  they  be  rfaetorinians,  or  gnunmsiians,  or,  above  aD, 
■ophisbi ;  f  for  they  will  be  teachers  not  of  words  only,  but 
also  of  morals."  Th^  might  dther  avoid  teaching  wiiat 
they  themselves  considered  not  good ;  or  el«e,  by  their  oitd 
act,  first  convince  their  pupils  that  none  of  the  authors  whom 
they  explained  erred  and  blasphemed  in  religion,  as  tbey  bid 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  say.  But  in  attonpting  to  gain 
their  subsistence  in  so  disiionourable  a  manner,  by  means  uf 
the  writings  of  those  authon,  they  must  confe»  themielves  the 
mort  covetous  of  men,  and  ready  to  commit  any  meanness  for 
a  few  diachnu. 

Jnlian  would  have  had  good  cause  for  this  accusation,  if 
Christians  had  consented  to  become  pagan  prissts,  and,  under 
thisoutwardappearance,  madesportofthep^ianreligiiMi.  But 
theease  was  different  when  they  gave  instruction  in  Ruch  matters 
as  in  their  own  opinion  stood  in  no  connection  whatever  with 
religion,  and  at  the  same  time  openly  avowed  their  Christian- 
ity ;  so  that  it  was  at  the  pleasure  of  heathen  parents,  if  they 
feared  the  influence  of  these  teachera  upon  their  children,  to 
keep  them  away  ^m  such  schools.  We  see  herea  most  unjus- 
tifiable instance  of  arguing  consequences,  which  aU  others 
must  be  obliged  to  adopt,  because  they  seemed  just  as  re- 
garded from  the  emperor  s  own  religious  point  of  view  ;  but 
iu  this  we  must  allow  that  Julian  was  by  no  means  alone.  He 
goes  on  to  say,  "  If  tbey  believe  those  men  to  be  in  error  on 
the  most  important  subjects,  then  let  them  go  into  the 
churches  of  the  Galileans,  and  expound  Matthew  and  Luke." 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  permitted  the  Christian  youth 
to  attend  the  schools  of  pagan  teachers,} — a  permission  of 

•  Kn}  fii  fiMK'/^"  ™*i  IwHri'f  li  li  fii  'J.Sxf  fi{i"  M"f«"«F— * 
Drindple  which,  avowed  with  aome  conaiiteney  on  toe  ETonnd  sgsnmed 
f  Juliaa,  who  wu  for  eitsbli^hing  s  psgBn  atate-religioa,  was  oftea 


ven  iDCoDBiatenllv  eiprcswd  by  Cbristiui  msgiitrates,  on  the  gronnd 
of  Chrtiluiiitj,  whidi  abonld  never  be  s  glste-reLieion. 

f  The  MiphiitB,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  wortf,  who  were  to  diffiise 


ID  influence  into  the  mhoU  literarj  snd  isleilectual  culnire,  were  then 
diitinguiihed  from  the  rh^orinaa*  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the 
word, 
t  Without  troubling  oanelves   &boat   Duinifbstly   exaggerated   and 
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which  he  vould  of  course  be  gratified  to  have  them  avail 
themselves,  as  he  mig'ht  hope  the]'  would  be  gaioed  over  by 
pa<^n  teachers  to  embrace  their  religion.* 

Two  celebrated  men  of  that  age  are  knowa  to  us,  who  re- 
linquished their  stations  as  rhetorical  teachers  fur  the  sake  of 
their  faith;  Pioeeresius,  a  distinguished  ThetoriciauatAthen8,t 
and  Pabius  Marius  Viotorinus  at  Some.  The  latier  had 
diortly  before  embraced  Christianity  in  his  old  age.  He  had 
been  a  diligent  student  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  had 
translated  several  of  the  works.of  Plato  into  linin.  He  was 
probably  attached  to  the  Neo-Platonic  Hellenism,  and  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  important  pillars  of  the  old  reli- 
gion. But  in  his  old  age  he  became  conscious  of  a  craving 
after  some  more  certain  and  stable  ground  of  &itb.  He  went 
to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  examined  it  carefully.  He  was 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  divine  doctrine ;  and  in  confi- 
dence infbnned  the  presbyter  Simplicianus  of  Milan  that 
he  was  at  heart  a  Christian.  The  latter  replied  to  him  that 
be  would  not  believe  it  until  he  saw  him  within  a  Chris- 
tiau  church.  "  What !  then,"  rejoined  Yictorinua,  "  do  walls 
make  Christians?  "  The  truth  was,  however,  that  his  heart 
still  clung  too  strongly  to  the  world,— he  was  not  willing  to 
sacrifice  everything  to  the  Lord ;  and  it  was  this  which  pre- 
vented him  fivm  making  a  public  profession.  He  was  afraid 
of  those  zealous  pagans,  the  noble  Romans  who  were  his  dis- 
ciples, and  with  whom  he  stood  in  the  highest  consideratioB. 
But  as  the  word  Altered  more  deeply  into  his  heart,  hu  own 
conscience  forced  him  to  a  public  proleesion ;  and  he  de- 
manded that  it  should  be  made  in  the  most  public  manner, 
when,  to  spare  his  feelings,  the  presbyters  of  the  church  pro- 
posed to  omit  some  port  of  the  usual  ceremony.  AA:er  tins  it 
cost  him  no  struggle  to  lay  aude  his  rhetorical  office.} 

The  two  learned  Christians  from  Syria,  Apollinaris,  fiitber 

inaccnrate  acconnts,  we  eonSne  onreelres  Noqily  to  the  words  of  Joliiu 
■nd  to  the  nairatiTe  of  the  impartial  Anuniuma. 

*  I  snppose  thai  in  the  puuge  above  referred  to,  Ep.  *2,  the  resd- 
uigshoald  be  liift  fi&^  luJ.  .  .  .  Otherwise  the  second  liti  required 
here  vould  be  nanting,  and  the  appropriate  reference  would  be  vantioR 
to  the  following  aatitheds.  Betides  in  Julian,  n  rmrflm  it  alwajg  used 
to  designate  the  natioiial  pa^n  sacra. 

■t  See  Eunap.  vit.  Proores.  T,  I.  p.  92. 

i  ADgQfiia.  Coufessiou.  1.  VIII.  c  2  et  seq. 
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vid  eon,  u  a  compeiwktioii  to  tho  Cfaristian  jonth  for  that 
which  they  had  been  deprived  of,  were  in  the  habit  of  writing 
historical  and  doctnnal  pcMtions  of  acriptore  in  all  the  form* 
of  Greek  vene.  This,  however,  would  prove  but  a.  gonj 
substitute  for  that  which  tbe  study  of  classical  antiquity 
waa  designed  l»  iimush,  in  oider  to  that  natuTal  develt^ 
ment  of  the  human  mind  which  Christiaaity  presoppcMB. 
As  the  church  hiEtorian  Socrates  very  juttly  remarki,  in 
statii^  this  &ct,  "  Divine  Frovideocc  was  mightier  than 
the  painstaking  of  these  two  men,  and  than  the  will  of  tb« 
empen»'."  • 

Julian  hated  especially  the  bislu^,  who  were  so  active  in 
propagating  the  ^th ;  and  these  would  moat  easily  have  be- 
come the  ol^ects  of  peraecntion,  if  his  fiiBatidan  had  but 
once  proved  too  strong  for  his  feelings  of  humanity  aad  prin- 
ciples of  civil  polity.  Like  the  pagan  empEvors  befiwe  bin, 
he  saw  in  those  who  prended  over  the  instjraction  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Christian  eommunitiea  tbe  chief  aupports  of 
Atheism  (ASconjc).  He  imagined  that  by  a  crafty  jtoUcy  be 
oould  easily  gain  over  the  misguided  people,  if  lie  was  oat 
counteracted  by  the  bidiope.  And  for  the  Eeaaons  just  men- 
tiooed,  hated  above  all  others  by  him  were  those  bishops  wb» 
had  been  zealous  students  of  the  Greek  literature,  and  wke 
applied  .this  literature  itself  to  the  service  of  Christianity  and 
the  subversion  of  paganism ;  lor  inatance,  those  men  with 
whom,  when  a  you^,  he  had  studied  at  Athens,  the  twa 
friends,  Basilius  bishop  of  Ctesarea,  and  Gregory  of  Nazian- 
zen  ;  and  those  who,  under  his  reign,  dared  to  eiiq>loy  Gire- 
cian  science  in  combating  paganism  and  in  defending  Chris- 
tianity, siMh  as  Apollinarie  of  Laodicea,  and  I>iud(Miia  ]»diop 
of  Tarsus  in  Cicilta.t 

*  Tbe  renurlu  of  Soentea  on  1Mb  ecoiioD,  resp<tctiii|g  the  oecesun  of 
the  study  of  ancient  lileratnre,  iu  order  to  the  progressive  colture  of  the 
ChriMien  choTcb,  Br«  very  eorrei*.    '    "'  -   "■ 


htin.  Deft 


I ;  and  thereby  armed  his  loagne  •<     „       „ 

Hence  he  vat  pdnished  by  the  gods  with  oansamplioii ;  for  his  suokeo 

ftatnres,  fhll  of  wrinkle^  snd  his  emaciated  body,  were  ngi,  u  tbcee 
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In  a  v^y  unworthy  manner  did  be  conduct  himself  towardg 
Titua  bishop  of  Bostra  in  Aiabin.  When  he  had  siade  him  re- 
ipoesible  for  thepreaenai'toa  of  the  public  peace  uid  order  in 
that  city,  where,  on  account  of  the  excited  Btal«  of  feeling  be- 
tween pagans  and  ChriBtians,  the  alighted  cause  might  lead 
to  eceDca  of  violence,  the  bishc^,  in  a  memorial  drawn  up  in 
the  name  of  (iie  whole  body  of  Uie  clei^,  and  intended  for 
their  d^«nce,  declared  to  bim,  "  Although  the  Chriatians,  on 
account  of  their  numberB,  might  bid  d^Gaace  to  the  pagans, 
yet  they  were  restrained  from  disorders  bj  the  admonitiooH  of 
the  cler^."  Upon  this  Julian  despatched  a  letter  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Bostra,  in  which  he  exhorted  both  parties, 
Cliristiaiis  and  pagans,  to  maintain  quiet  and  use  forbearance 
towards  each  other ;  and  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  clei^ 
(whose  coodtiet,  indeed,  in  many  countries,  bad,  under  ft^mer 
leigns,  well  deserved  this  reproach)  as  being  the  autlKira  of 
all  the  disturbances.  "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  because  they  look 
back  with  l<xi^ng  to  their  former  authority,  because  they  am 
not  permitted  to  holil  tribunals,  to  dictate  wills,*  to  s^ze 
i^n  the  poesessioDS  (Mothers,  and  appropriate  the  whole  to 
their  own  uses,  that  they  throw  everything  into  confunon." 
He  next  quotes  to  the  Christian  communities  the  abovenjiied 
declaration  bfxa  the  biabop's  letter,  wrested  out  of  its  proper 
connection,  ibr  the  purpose  of  representing  him  .as  their 
accuser,  aikd  ^i  holding  bim  up  to  their  detestation.  They 
oa^t,  he  said,  to  rise  of  their  own  accord  agaioHt  such  an 
aocusii^  bisht^,  and  drive  him  from  the  city,  and  the  masses 
should  be  united  together.  This  latter  hint,  certainly,  did  not 
i^Tce  well  with  h&  geoeral  exhortation  to  quiet ;  but  it  is 
«Hy  to  see  that  Julian  hoped,  if  he  could  get  them  into  a 


QuLid  utm  en  philoiophics  cod  versa  tionii  jndicio,  sicut  videri  vult  &  se 
deceptis;  sed  jnslitis  pro  certo  deoramqne  ptens.  qaB  ptrcutitur  com- 
petcDti  ratiuoe  luqae  ui  novissimnm  tittt  Blue  finem  asperam  et 
■iDBniiD  vitom  vivens  et  racism  pallore  coufectam.  Auuredl;  we  can 
Dure  euily  pardon  such  judgoieDts  in  pBgans  than  in  ChriGtiau  teacbera 
and  irrilers  of  this  period,  tbe  allDge^r  umilar  way  ia  whicb,  on- 
miudful  of  the  book  of  Job,  and  of  the  words  of  oar  SnTiour,  John  in.  3, 
Ibej  interpret  altaclu  of  diaeose   and  oCber   cslamilieB  vhich   befel 


*  See  below,  in  the  section  concernicd;  the  constitation  of  Ibe  ohnreli. 
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quarrel  with  their  bishop,  to  make  them  unite  more  eauly 
with  the  pagam.* 

Sometimes  the  bishops  forgot  the  duties  which,  according 
to  the  Christian  doctrine,  they  owed  to  the  emprerae  magistrate, 
eveo  though  a  pagan,  and  gave  the  emperor  juat  cause  for 
persecuting  them ;  yet,  in  such  cases,  be  did  not  do  everything 
which  in  strict  justice  he  might  have  done.  In  general  he 
was  more  apt  to  be  excited  where  anything  was  attempted  in 
his  reign  against  the  Gods  and  their  worship,  than  where  the 
honour  due  to  his  penton  was  attacked.  Gr^piry  bishop  of 
Nozianzus,  the  old  fiither  of  the  celebrated  Gregory,  had 
allowed  public  prayers  to  be  offered  in  the  church  against  the 
emperor,  as  a  godless  man.  The  occasion  of  this,  without  much 
doubt,  was,  that  the  governor  of  the  province  hsid  sent  soldiers 
to  tear  down  the  church ;  but,  opposed  by  the  firmness  of  the 
old  man,  who  failed,  indeed,  to  unite  to  tliis  quality  the  gen- 
tleness becoming  the  Christian  and  his  own  spiritual  office,  tJJey 
did  not  venture  to  make  the  attempt  j*  TIte  bishop  Maris  of 
Chalcedon,  an  old  man  almost  blind,  who  had  to  be  led  about 
by  the  hand,  seeing  the  emperor  ol!ering  a  sacrifice  in  the 
temple  of  Fortune  at  Constautinople,  went  in,  and,  hurried  on 
by  his  over-passionate  zeal,  publicly  called  him  a  renegade 
and  an  infidel.  Julian  forbore,  it  is  true,  from  punishing  such 
a  violation  of  the  duty  of  a  subject,  as  he  might  justly  have 
done ;  but  he  foigot,  too,  his  own  dignity,  by  indulging  in 
vulgar  sarcasms-  after  his  usual  way  ;  and,  bantering  the  old 
man  on  his  blindness,  said,  "Will  not  thy  Galilean  God, 
then,  heal  thee  too  ?  "{ 

It  could  not  fail  to  be  the  case,  however,  that,  even  without 
any  instigation  from  Julian,  in  those  cities  where  there  still 
existed  a  considerable  pt^an  party,  and  this  party  had  not, 
till  now,  ^ven  loose  to  its  peot-up  fury,  and  where  they  had 
been  exasperated  by  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  bishops 
under  the  previous  government,  sanguinary  tumults  would 
sometimes  arise.     Thus  it  happened  at  Alexandria,  soon  after 

*  Jaliaa,  ep.  52.    It  ilinnld  be  remarked,  hoirerer,  that  Jnlian  wrots 
this  teller  to  Antioch  in  an  excited  itile  of  mind. 
f  Gregor.  Naziani.  orat.  XIX.  f.  308. 
j  This  Siaomen  (V.  4)  eitei  as  ■  flying  story ;  lint  many  a  bishop  at 
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Julian's  accesaioa  to  the  thnme.  The  bishop  Geoi^us,a.ircffldIy 
man,  of  a  violent  and  headairoog  temper,  who  imU  been  thrust 
by  an  armed  force  upon  the  community  devoted  to  the  bishop 
Atbanasius,  had  administered  his  o£ca  after  the  same  manner 
with  its  commencement ;  and  by  his  persecuting  spirit  towards 
all  who  tliought  difierently  from  himself,  by  acting  as  a  spy 
and  an  ioformer  to  the  emperor  Conslantius,  by  misusing  Ids 
infiuence  at  court  for  the  gratification  of  his  own  passions, 
bad  made  himself  hateful  to  a!I  parties  except  his  own."  He 
had  drawn  upon  Iiimself  the  anger  of  the  pagans,  by  destroy- 
ing splendid  temples,  by  exposing  the  sanctuary  of  the  Mitliras 
worship  to  universal  derision,  and,  finally,  because  be  had  been 
heard  to  say  to  his  attendants,  when  passing  by  a  temple  at 
Tycha,  "  How  much  longer  shall  thio  tomb  stand  ?  "  Scarcely 
had  Julian's  accession  to  the  throne  hecome  knoivn  at  Ales- 
andria,  when  the  pagan  populace  seized  upon  Georgiiis ;  upon 
tlie  knight  Dracontius,  director  of  tlie  mint ;  and  upon  a  third, 
who  bad  also  rendered  himself  hateful  to  tlie  pagans ;  and 
threw  them  into  prison.  ASter  they  had  been  kept  in  prison 
twenty-four  days,  the  multitude  poured  together  again.  All 
three  were  murdered ;  the  Iwdy  of  Georgius  was  carried 
throi^h  the  cily  upon  a  camel,  and,  after  being  exposed  to 
every  indignity,  was  towards  eveuiag  burnt.!  Probably  it 
was  not  pagans  alone  who  engaged  in  tliis  riot ;  at  all  events, 
the  aflair  could  never  have  been  carried  to  such  an  extreme 
if  Georgius  had  not  made  himself  so  universally  hated.  In 
consequence  of  these  rioious  proceedings,  Julian  addressed  to 
the  Alexandrians  one  of  his  declamatory  rescripts,  censuring 
their  conduct  in  most  emphatic  language ;  but  he  punished  no 
<Hie.  So,  too,  in  other  similar  cases,  the  emperor  went  no 
&rther  than  words,  which,  however,  were  of  little  use,  espe- 
cially as  men  were  aware  how  much  the  emperor  was  pleased 
by  any  manifestation  of  zeal  for  the  gods.  Ue  seems,  in  fact, 
in  many  cases,  to  have  approved  rather  tlian  rebuked  the  out- 
breaks of  popular  fiiry  against  those  who  Iiad  been  guilty  of 

■  AmmiaDos  Marcellinas  bsje  of  bim  (1.  XXII.  c.  11),  Profbssianis 
HUB  oblitiu,  qnffi  nihil  nisi  jostnm  suadeC  el  lene,  ad  delatoram  ama 
feralia  desciscebat. 

+  SoEom.  V.  7  ;  Ammian.  Marccllin.  XX!I.  11 ;  and  them<wt  accorale 
account  in  the  above.^led  aaoiijmouB  ]ite  of  Athaaiuins,  p.  (is. 
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destroying  the  temples,  or  who  were  unwilling  to  rdlmild  the 
temples  which  had  been  destroyed. 

Marcus,  a  bishop  of  Arethusa,  on  Mount  Lebanon,  had  in 
the  preceding-  reign  dr&vrn  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  the 
pagan  inhabitant?,  by  causing  the  destractiDn  of  a  magnificent 
temple,  and  by  resorting  to  forcible  measures  to  make  con- 
certs. According  to  the  law  which  Julian  everywhere  pub- 
lished,* he  was,  under  these  circumstances,  bound  to  m^e 
good  the  value  of  the  temple  in  money,  or  else  to  cause  it  to 
be  rebuilt.  Being  in  no  condition  to  do  the  fbimer,  and  think- 
iag  he  could  not  conscientiously  do  the  latter ;  fearing,  at  the 
same  time,  for  his  life,  amidst  a  ferocious  populace,  he  betook 
himself  to  flight.  As  others,  however,  were  involved  in 
danger  on  his  account,  he  turned  back,  and  voluntaiilj 
oflered  himself  to  bis  enemies.  The  fanatical  multitude  now 
fell  upon  him ;  he  was  dragged  through  the  streets,  treated 
with  every  fort  of  abuse,  and  at  last  given  up  to  be  made  sport 
of  by  ungovemed  schoolboys.  When  the  old  man  had  almost 
done  breathing,  they  besmeared  him  with  honey  and  other 
liqnids,  laid  him  in  a  basket,  in  which  he  was  swung  up  in  the 
air,  and  left  to  be  preyed  upon  by  bees  and  wasps.  Marcus 
shamed  his  cruel  enemies  by  the  cool  indiflerence  which  he 
exhibited  under  all  hb  sufferings — an  indifference,  however, 
which  seemed  more  that  of  the  cynic  than  of  the  Ciiristiaii. 
The  governor,  himself  a  pc^;an,  is  said  to  have  represented  to 
Julian  what  scandal  it  must  occasion  if  they  allowed  tiiCTi- 
selves  to  be  outdone  by  the  constancy  of  a  weftk  old  man ;  and 
the  emperor  Anally  commanded  him  to  be  set  free ;  for  it  was 
not  hi»  wish  to  give  the  Christians  any  martyrs.f 

As  Julian  was  in  the  habit  of  appointing  zealous  pagans  to 
the  high  sacerdotal  and  civil  offices,  and  as  the  latter  were 
aware  that  nothit^  would  serve  better  to  ingratiate  them  with 
the  emperor  than  zeal  for  the  spread  of  paganism;  as  they 
were  incited  by  the  double  stimulus  of  their  own  fimaticism, 
and  of  their  wish  to  please  the  emperor;  so  it  was  a  matter  of 
course  that  individual  instances  of  the  oppression  and  peree- 

t  See  above,  the  letler  of  Ubanins,  who  eonfirms  the'  asseveratioia  or 
the  Chrisdeu  anthora,  Soiomen,  Socrates,  TTieodorelni,  and  Gregory  of 
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(Hitioa  of  CbrutiaiH  wouU  eauty  h^^»^,  which  might  proceed 
even  to  cruelty. 

Julian  became  still  mora  embittemd  agsiost  tbe  ChristiaQB 
in  the  sommer  of  362,  duriag  hii  st«y  at  Aatioch.  In  thit 
«ty  Christianity  bad  tot  a  long  time  been  the  prevailii^  reli- 
gion ;  insonanidi  that  Libuwis  remarked  on  the  spot,  that  onljF 
a  few  old  men  reoiaJMd  who  were  still  fiuniliaT  widk  the  aacient 
pagan  feativsls,  wheu  Juliaa  came  to  the  govenunent.*  In 
this  great  c^tal  of  Aaia,  which,  while  maintaining  the  fiHm 
<^  Christiaoitj,  had  become  tbe  teat  «f  mingled  oriental  and 
Bomon  ^oidwr,  licentioHweas  and  comiptjoa  of  mannen, 
Julian,  the  emperor,  was  resolved  to  affect  the  uuuent  simpli- 
city which  wa*  wholly  abhorrent  to  the  prevailing  mannerg, 
and  in  sudi  a  place  could  only  expose  him  to  the  jeers  and  Ur- 
caams  of  the  disadected.  Hjs  zeal  in  the  pagan  worship,  in 
which  be  would  &iQ  set  an  example  to  bis  subjects,  only  made 
him  ridieuloos  to  tbe  higher  claasea  and  hated  by  tbe  pei^o 
in  this  aocieDt  Chriatian  city.  Frugal  in  hiH  expenses  for  the 
maintenance  of  bis  court,  he  tpered  no  cost  in  offering  sacri- 
fices of  all  kinds.  He  often  slaughtered  a.  becatonib  of  cattle  ; 
and  it  was  hia  ddight  to  Iwiiig  the  victims  to  the  priests  with 
his  own  hands,  followed  by  a  train  of  old  women,  who  still 
dung  to  paganism.  WLerevK'  an  ancieBt  temple  was  to  be 
fimud  on  tbe  mountains  oroand  Anliocb,  Juliui  clainbered  to 
tbe  spot,  however  steep  and  ragged  tlte  path,  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  on  offeriog.t 

He  was  seen  standing  at  the  altar,  under  an'  open  sky, 
thoi^h  tbe  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  and  all  the  otbcrti 
present  sought  jmtteetion  under  the  roof  of  the  temple,  and 
although  bis  attendasts  besought  him  to  pay  some  re^rd  to 
his  health.}  The  greater  his  seal  for  the  pagan  worship,  tbe 
more  confidently  he  bad  hoped  that,  when  tbe  heathen  sanctn- 


of  Antioch  as  imiTeTHdlj  the  esse. 

f  Annoiftn.  MaHJelSn.  1.  XXII.  c.  12,  ff.  Angeliantnr  ceeriioonia 
ritus  immodice  cum  impensaram  smplitudine  aDtehac  iansitaca  et  gi 
Tbe  same  writer  relate*  that,  oiriag  lo  the  vaat  mullitade  of  aacnt 
banquets,  rioting  aLd  drtmbeacesE  vers  spread  amoog  tlie  sold 

yi  irxnxif.    Liban.  MoDodia  iu  Julian.  yrA.  1.  p.  S13. 
X  liban.  presbeul.  Jaliao.  vol.  I.  p.  476. 
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aries,  which  hfid  so  long  been  closed,  were  reopened,  he  should 
witness  the  same  enthusiasm  among  the  people  at  Antioch  by 
which  he  was  iusinred  himself;  bi^  the  more  painful  it  must 
have  been  to  him  to  find  his  expectatioos  so  completely  disap- 
pointed. True,  multitudes  of  the  people  and  of  the  higher 
classes  assembled  in  the  temples  and  groveo  which  he  visited ; 
not,  however,  for  the  sake  of  the  gods,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
aeeiug  the  emperor,  and  being  seen  by  him,  as  he  himself 
must  have  known.  He  was  saluted  on  these  occo^ons  with  the 
loud  shout  of  "  Long  live  the  emperor  !  "  just  as  if  he  had 
made  his  appearance  in  the  theatre.  Hence  he  was  led  to  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  Antiocfa  an  admonitory  discourse,  com- 
plaining that  they  converted  the  temple  into  a  theatre,  to 
which  they  resorted  rather  for  his  own  sake  than  on  account 
of  the  gods.*  Yet  soon  the  voice  of  praise,  with  which  he  had 
been  received  out  of  respect  for  his  person,  was  exchanged  for 
that  of  mockery  and  disdain ;  for  an  injudicious  r^ulation, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  force  a  reduction  of  the  price  of 
provisions  to  a  decree  disproportionate  to  the  produce  of  the 
year,  and  the  result  of  which  was  directly  the  reverse  of  what 
bad  been  intended,  made  him  hated  buUi  among  the  higher 
classes  and  the  populace,  and  his  attempts  to  injure  Christian 
sanctuaries  alienated  the  popular  feeling ;  and  he  was  obliged 
to  bear  men  express  their  longnng  for  the  return  of  the 
Kappa  and  the  Chi,  that  is,  of  the  reign  of  Constantius  and 
Christianity.^ 

One  incident  which  made  him  extremely  unpopular  with 
the  zealous  Christians  was  this ;  In  the  grove  of  Daphne, 
about  five  mile*  from  Antioch,  but  still  reckoned  as  belonging 
to  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  stood  a  &mous  temple  of  Apollo ; 
and  the  fountain  which  flowed  near  by  was  said  to  possew 
virtues  which  communicated  the  gift  of  divination.}  Hence 
an  oracle  of  Apollo  had  sprung  up  on  this  spot.  But,  ever 
since  the  times  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  this  fountain  had 
been  neglected  and  had  gone  to  decay.  With  a  view  to 
suppress  the  old  pagan  cultus,  as  well  as  to  check  tlie  dis- 

•  Jolisn  in  Miiopogoa.  p.  344.    liton.  de  vita  Mia,  p.  83. 

t  Misopogon.  31i7. 

i  To  irhich  legend  perhaps,  in  this  and  in  Bimilar  ca>«>,  ttie  exliilarat- 
inBBnd  intoxicBtiDg  influence  of  the  ezbiJatioiti  of  some  minenl  spring 
bM  given  oceauon. 
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fipatioD  which  the  (unenity  of  tlua  spot,  fiunous  aa  the  smt  of 
vicious  pleasures,  invited,  Gallus,  wh«i  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, had  caused  to  be  buried  here  the  bonea  of  the  martyr 
Babylas,  and  had  erected  a  church  for  the  use  of  those  who 
wished  to  perform  their  devotions  at  the  tomb  of  the  martyr. 
Julian  caused  the  long-closed  temple  of  Apollo  lo  be  re- 
opened, and  surrounded  it  with  a  new  and  magnificent 
peristyle.  Setting  great  value  upon  soothsaying  of  tJl  kinds, 
he  wished  to  restore  also  the  ancient  oiacle,  and  directed  the 
fountain  to  be  cleared  out  The  priests  now  declared  that 
the  oracle  could  not  go  into  opentioo.  The  god  would  give 
no  response,  on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  dead  ;  besides, 
according  to  the  pagan  notions,  no  dead  body  could  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  contact  with  tiie  holy  place.  Julian  con- 
strued this  as  referring  particularly  to  the  neighhouring  bones 
of  fiabylas ;  for  the  Christian  worship  among  the  tombs,  as 
he  called  it,  was  liis  special  abomination,  and,  above  all,  in 
the  present  case,  so  near  to  the  shrine  of  his  own  Apollo.  He 
caused  the  bones  to  be  exhumated.  Multitudes  of  Christians, 
young  and  old,  men  and  women,  now  assembled  to  bear  away 
the  bones  of  the  martyr,  in  solonn  procession,  to  a  place  about 
forty  stadia  (five  miles)  distant ;  and,  through  the  whole  of 
the  way,  they  chanted  choral  psaims  which  alluded  to  the 
vanity  of  idolatry.  The  whole  throng  joined  with  one  voice 
in  the  wtads,  "  Confounded  be  all  they  that  serve  graven  , 
images,  and  boast  themselves  in  idok !"'  Julian,  who  saw 
himself  and  his  gods  insulted  at  the  same  time,  did  not  mani- 
fest on  this  occasion  the  philosophical  calmness  which  he  was 
00  fond  of  exhibiting  in  other  cases  of  a  Uke  nature,  fie 
commanded  the  prefect  Salustius  to  search  out  the  guiltiest 
of  those  engaged  in  the  tumult,  and  punish  them  severely. 
Salust,  although  a  pagan,  yet,  from  motives  of  humanity  and 
prudence,  reluctanUy  executed  the  command.  He  caused  a 
number  of  individuals  to  be  seized,  but  subjected  only  one, 
Theodorus,  a  young  man,  to  torture.  The  latter  continued 
firm  and  unmoved,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  sufferings  sang  the 
psalms  which  the  day  before  he  had  sung  with  the  others 
in  the  procession.'l'     Salust  now  reminded  the  emperor  how 
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mucK  the  cauae  of  the  Christians  gained  by  slk^  constancy  in 
th«r  saSenng  companions.  This  led  to  the  {«lease  of  tlie 
young  man  and  of  all  the  rest.' 

When  Julian,  fiir  the  first  time  after  so  ]o^  a  period, 
restored  the  ancient  feast  of  Apollo  Daphnicua,  he  hoped  that 
it  would  be  celebrated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch  with 
great  display.  But,  as  he  »ys  in  a  sarcastic  defence  of 
himself  against  the  reproachea  of  the  people  of  Antiocfa,t 
"  Not  an  individual  brought  oil  to  kindle  a  lamp  to  the  god  ; 
not  one  brought  incense ;  not  one  a  libatioa  or  a  sacrifice.''^ 
But  one  solitary  priest  appeared,  bringing  b  goose  for  an 
atSenag,  The  emperor  \ma  greatly  astonished  and  excited  at 
this  result ;  he  severely  reprimanded  the  nnble  inhabitants  of 
Antioch,  who  knew  no  better  how  to  appreciate  the  restoration 
of  an  ancient  national  festival ;  just  as  if  his  religion  must 
necessarily  be  theirs.  He  complains  of  them  in  this  writing, 
that  they  allowed  their  wives  to  carry  away  everything  frcMni 
the  house  fitr  the  support  of  the  Galileans,  or  to  be^w  it 
upon  the  poor;  while  they  themselves  were  nnwilling  ta 
expend  the  anallest  trifle  to  sustain  the  worship  of  the  gods.g 

It  happened  afterwards  that  a  fire  broke  out  in  this  temple, 
as  it  was  said  throogh  the  carelessneea  of  Asclepiades,  a  pagan 
[diilosopher,  who  had  eome  on  a  visit  to  the  pious,  philo- 
•ophical  emperor.  Asclepiades  bad  left  stajiding,  with  lighted 
lapers  before  the  statue  of  Apollo,  a  small  silver  image  of  the 
Dea  ccelestis  (Venus  Uraoia),  which  he  carried  about  with 
him  to  perform  his  devotions  by,  wherever  he  travelled.  But 
Julian  attributed  it  to  the  revengeftil  spirit  of  the  Christians  ; 
and  they  were  accused  as  the  authors  of  the  conflagratioo. 


over  him  cold  water.    Sufin.  v«n.  EoaeU  X.  36. 

>  SiMom.  V.  SO. 

t  The  Muopogoo,  in  allunon  to  the  jokes  on  the  long  beard  of  iha 
emperor. 

I  Wwofogoa.  p.  963. 

g  Misopogon.  p.  363.  Hut  puMge  daserres  notiee,  inmncb  as  wa 
BB}  aee  from  it  that  Jnlian  wu  well  awai«  of  tke  indi&rence  eolav 
taiDed  by  man;  of  the  higher  class  of  the  Antiochians  towards  the  affairs 
of  religion ;  and  that  he  cooudered  the  females  as  the  chief  lapportera  of 
Christianil;  in  the  Gudttes  of  moh  p«>Mai.    Set,  bdow,  •  like  aner- 
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He  directed  torture  to  be  employed  for  tlie  purpose  of  finding 
out  the  guilty,  sad  OTdered  the  grWt  dinrcfa  of  Antioch  lu  be 
closed,  to  sboi*  h»  (ttepkasure  against  the  whole  body  of 
Chrietiaas.*  Although  judicial  inveatigatiaa  oouLd  ^cit  no 
evidence  against  tke  Ctuistians,  yet  Julian  did  not  gi\e  up 
lib  9us]Meioiu.  He  complained  that  the  senate  of  Antioch 
had  not  done  all  in  their  power  to  detect  the  gTiilty.^  The 
people  of  Antioch  feared  the  worst ;  as  we  see  from  the  dis- 
courses delivered  or  vritten  in  thear  defence  by  lihaiiius. 
Julian  exhibited  on  several  occasion*  his  excited  state  of 
feeling  Bgiunst  the  Christiana.  He  said  himself  that,  at  a 
sigpnal  given  by  his  own  hand,  the  tombe  of  the  martyrs  in  the 
neighbouring  towns,  together  with  the  churches  erected  over 
them,  had  been  destroyed ;  and  that  the  people  had  even  gone 
&rtbeT  against  the  «iemics  of  the  gods  than  be  himself 
designed.^  Before  leaving  Antioch  he  placed  at  the  bead  of 
the  judicial  department  in  Syria  a  man  of  a  passionale  and 
uatuially  cruel  disposition  named  Alexander.  He  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  Alezaoder  was  not  worthy  of  the  office ;  but 
that  the  covetous  and  slanderous  Antiochi&ns  deserved  no 
better  judgc.S  It  is  evident,  from  particular  instances  of  his 
conduct,  Uiat  the  admioistratiou  of  justice  by  this  Alexander 
corresponded  entirely  with  the  natural  character  of  the  mao. 
He  took  great  pains  to  [oevail  on  ChriatiaiiB  to  deny  th^ 
&ith.  Mai^,  indeed,  suffered  themselves  to  bs  induced  by 
promises,  persuaaons,  and  threats,  to  sacrifice;  but  the  re- 
preaches  and  tears  of  their  wives, — among  whom,  at  Antioch, 
there  seems  to  have  been  more  true  piety  than  among  the 
men, — and  the  silence  of  night,  suited  to  lead  men  to  ibe 
recesses  of  their  own  hearb,  ronsed  their  conscience,  and  they 
returned  again  to  Christianity.  This  escited  Alexander  evea 
to  fitry ;  be  not  only  persecuted  these  individuals,  but  asserted 
&at  they  could  not  have  gone  so  fitr  of  themselves.  He 
thought  he  could  trace  the  frnstntjon  of  all  his  efforts  to 
propagate  the  worship  of  the  gods  to  the  secret  plots  of  a 
Christian.  He  was  persuaded  by  the  enemies  of  a  certain 
Eusebius  to  believe  that  tlie  whole  mischief  proceeded  from 
him.     This  man  was  about  to  be  thrown  into  prison  and  con- 
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lined  in  diaiiu ;  but  he  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape,  and 
took  refuge  with  the  pagan  riietorician  Libanius,  whose  friend- 
ship he  had  gained  by  the  moderation  and  mildness  of  his 
conduct  towuds  the  pagans  under  the  preceding  reign. 
Libanius  behaved  in  the  nine  noble  manner  as  he  was  ever 
accustomed  to  do  in  like  cases.  He  boldl;  rebuked  Alex- 
ander for  his  ctHiduct,  and  aasured  him  that  he  would  not  give 
up  Eusebius." 

But,  although  Libanius  did  not  wiah  to  see  men  persecuted 
for  the  sake  of  religion,  yet  he  was  gratified  when  any,  even 
though  it  might  be  at  first  by  mere  external  considerations, 
were  brought  back  to  the  worship  of  the  gods.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  manner  in  which  he  endeavours  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  dread  of  Julian's  anger,  as  a  means  of  persuading 
the  noble  Antiochiaos  tlwt  th^  liad  better  restore  the  worship 
of  the  gods,  whieh,  he  said,  utiu  the  only  effecttud  and  certain 
meant  of  appealing  the  emperor. \     In  this,  doubtless,  he  was 

•  In  his  iMter  to  Alexander  (ep.  1057)  he  thn>  eipresses  himielf : 
"  It  TBS  mj  Irish  that  you  might  be  lealous  indeed  Tor  the  eods,  and  gain 
over  many  to  th«r  law  ;  bnt  tbit  yoa  should  not  be  urpnsed,  however, 
if  many  a  one  of  those  who  have  juit  offered  should  consider  what  he 
has  done  as  a  ver;  wicked  thing;,  and  praise  again  the  refosing  to  offer. 
For,  away  from  home,  they  follow  joa  when  you  advise  them  what  is  bes^ 
*ud  go  to  the  altars.  At  home  they  are  turned  about,  and  withdrawn 
tram  the  altars  by  the  wif^,  by  tears,  sml  by  the  night.  But  as  to  Ease- 
bios,  who  is  accused  of  having  undraie  aeain  what  was  accomplished  by 
Tour  pains,  he  is  manifestly  calnciiiiated,  and  tar  from  chat  which  has 
been  laid  to  his  charge  ;  for  he  well  underEtands  the  timeB,  and  acU  UQi- 
fbroily  vith  reflection  rather  than  with  fbolhardiness ;  and,  as  he  koowa 
yonr  wrath,  he  would  not,  were  he  ever  bo  foolish,  dins  throw  himself 
upon  a  sheaf  of  swords.  But  he  is  not  one  of  those  ordinary  men  who  easily- 
change  widi  the  chnu^of  the  timesj  but,  as  one  who  has  busied  bimself 
with  faience,  and  cultivated  his  mind,  be  was,  even  in  the  time  when  he 
had  (he  power,  oppressive  to  no  one,  and  arrogant  to  no  one.  One  migbt 
saj  he  foresaw  the  fhture,  so  moderate  was  he.  It  was  this  indeed  which 
made  the  man  dear  to  me  and  to  Nicocles  (see  above ;  I  suppose  that,  in- 
stead of  ^  lu]  fiXif  inmrtH,  we  sboold  read,  1  iwi  fiiii  Wtinrn)  \  tor 
while  he  honoured  his  own  religion,  be  yet  did  not  annoy  those  who 
swore  by  the  name  of  Jupiter."  In  like  manoer  Libanias  warned  this 
Alexander,  in  ep.  1375,  to  take  care  lest,  by  the  way  in  which  he  pro- 
posed to  help  the  insulted  gods,  he  might  mther  do  them  iDJary.  Pro- 
bably letter  1346  also  has  a  similar  reference. 

+  In  the  disconrse,  rtfl  "«  ™  ^ikm  J^yit,  which  perhaps  was  only 
written  and  not  delivered  (voL  I,  p.  SOS),  "  Ye  will  appease  the  anger 
of  the'eoiperor,"  says  he  to  the  nobles  >A  Antioch,  "  vj  no  petitionB,  no 
Clamour,  no  ambasudors  (even  dioogb  yon  salt  your  most  talented 
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riglit ;  for  wbea  the  town  of  Pesaniw  in  GaUtio,  celebrated 
in  earlier  times  on  account  of  the  worship  of  Cybele,  petitioned 
the  emperor  far  assistance,  on  some  occasion  or  otiier,  he  re- 
plied that,  if  they  wished  to  enjoy  his  &vour,  they  must  first, 
by  a  general  praceaeion  of  penitence,  propitiate  the  mother  of 
the  gods,  from  whoae  wonhip  they  hod  faJIen.* 

Wherever,  in  his  march  against  the  Persians,  Julian  passed 
through  any  of  the  Christian  cities  of  Sjrria,  he  took  this 
opportunity  of  exhorting  the  senators  wlio  welcomed  him  to 
restore  the  worship  of  the  gods.  Thus  it  was,  for  example, 
when,  after  two  days'  journey,  lie  came  to  Beroa  in  Syria. 
But  he  complained  that  the  senators  all  applauded  his 
speeciiea,  though  only  a  few  followed  his  advice ;  indeed,  none 
but  those  who  seemed  already  to  have  cherished  sound  views 
in  religion,  but,  until  Dow,  ioA  been  ashamed  to  express  their 
convictions  openly.  His  pleasure  was  the  greater  when,  oa 
the  third  day's  journey,  he  caw^  to  a  place  |  where  the  odour 
of  incense  breathed  upon  him  from  all  sides,  and  he  every- 
where  beheld  sacrifices  publicly  offered ;  although  he  could 
not  avoid  suspecting  that  these  public  exhibitions  were  in- 
tended  more  for  himself  than  for  the  gods.^ 

orators),  unless  yoa  desist  from  these  tricks,  sad  give  up  yoor  dty  to 
Jnpit«r  and  the  other  gods, — about  whoni,  long  before  ibe  empenir,  even 
from  joar  childhood,  Hvsiod  and  Homer  have  taught  jon.  But  ^on  seek 
after  the  honour  of  being  cultivated,  and  call  an  acquaintance  vith  Ibose 
poets  cnltivatioo.  Id  reipect  to  man's  higbest  interests,  however,  yon 
follow  other  teachers  (tee  above) ;  and  you  fiy  from  the  temples,  irhicb  ant 
once  more  throvn  open,  when  yuu  ought  to  sigh  that  they  itere  ever 
cloeed.  In  the  next  place,  when  Che  authority  of  a  Plato  and  a  Pytha- 
goras IB  appealed  W  in  your  presence,  yxu  hold  out  on  the  ethtr  hand  that 
^  yoar  mothtn  aitd  mina,  of  yoar  butten  and  cookt,  and  the  teuDcil;  of 
your  early  convictions;  thug  allowing  yonraelves  to  be  led  by  those 
Kbom  yon  ought  to  lead."  A  great  deal  in  this  descriptioa  of  nominal 
ChrisUans  among  the  &shioaable  people  of  ihe  higher  ranks,  who  were 
held  to  Chrisdaoity  by  the  fbrce  of  custom  and  the  iajtaenct  nf  titir 
Jomatic  ataocialiom.  a  doubtless  taken  tiom  the  real  life.  He  conclude* 
thus :  "  Shall  ire  not  hasten  to  the  temples,  persuading  tome,  and  fiirci^ 
theresC  to  follow  us?" 

*  Julian,  ep.  49.  t  Bami. 

X  See  Jnliim's  letter  to  Libanius,  describing  his  journey  (ep.  S7).  So- 
Eomen  (VI.  I)  reports  that  Jolian,  in  a  menacing  letter,  Enmmoned 
Areaces  king  of  Armenia,  who  was  a  Christian,  to  srm  himself  for  the 
war  against  the  Peisiani ;  that  be  annomiced  to  Mm  the  God  whom  ho 
worshipped  would  not  be  able  10  help  him;  that  this  letter  contained 
blasphemies  against  Christ.    Mnratori  hat  published  this  letter  in  the 
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As  the  feelings  of  Juliui  sgaiaat  the  ChiiBtiaas  and  Ekgainst 
Christianitj  were-  continnolly  more  and  more  exasper&ted  by 
the  opposition  which  he  eipwieBced,  it  amj  be  readily  con- 
jectured that,  if  he  h*d  returaed  back  successfully  from  hia 
Fersittn  campaign,  be  would  hare  become  a  violent  persecutor 
of  the  church.  But  in  this  irar  be  perished,  in  the  year  363 ; 
ftod  at  a.  single  blew  the  frail  fiibric  erected  by  mere  human 
will  was  dismlved ;  ahho«»gh  Julian,  deceived  by  his  apparent 
gucoesB  in  making  proselytes,  had  boasted  of  having  prodoeed, 
in  a  ^ort  time,  a  wonderful  change ;  for  ia  a  letter,  in  wbiefa, 
indeed,  he  complained  that  the  ooee  <d  Hellenism,  through 
tiie  &ult  of  its  professors,  did  not  yet  progress  according  to 
his  wisheH,  he  had  asserted  that  the  fri^ds  of  tbe  gods  ought 
to  be  satiitfied ;  ffir  who,  a  abort  time  before,  would  have  ven- 
tured to  predict  that  so  great  and  so  important  a  change  cmild 
be  produced  in  so  brief  a  period  ?' 

Had  the  ChriBtians  searched  after  tbe  real  caaHC  of  this 
transient  nctory  of  the  heathen  party,  they  might  have  de- 
rived from  il  many  important  lessons  for  the  iiiture.  In  tbe 
banning  of  Julian's  reign,  the  wise  Gitgorf  of  Nazianzen, 
contemplating  those  evils  within  the  church,  wttboul  which 
even  this  transient  ascendancy  of  paganism  could  hardly  have 
been  gained,  had  expressed  the  great  truth,  that  the  Chrittian 
church  And  atill  mort  to  fear  from  its  enemiet  unlhin  tfum 
Jrom  tAose  wiihoHi.f  Thesamefather  exhorted  the  Christians, 
after  the  death  ofJtdimt,  now  to  show,  by  their  actions,  that 
they  had  profited  by  the  divine  discipline ;  to  show  that  God 
had  not  given  them  up  as  evil-doers  into  the  hands  of  the 
pagans,  but  that  he  had  chastised  them  as  bis  children  j  to  be 
curefui  tliat  they  did  not  forget  the  slonu  in  th«  time  of  calm. 


,  nothing,  however,  whieh  would  <e«in  expressly  pcunted  against 
ChrisL  Yet,  when  JuUui  eaye  to  [be  king,  "  You  Ge«k  to  keep  coDGe&ted 
with  jou  an  eauay  of  tb«  public  weal,"  SoAnnen,  perb^a  witii  reaKm, 
may  have  Eupposed  thit  referrvd  to  Christ.  At  all  eveuU,  in  the  threit 
expressed  against  the  cilj  Nisibis,  which  Bhoold  share  that  jaisfortnne  of 
king  Arsaces  tbe  gods  had  loug  since  predicted  againil  him,  we  perceive 
the  hatred  be  entertained  agauisl  this  citj,  whieh  fiir  monj  jeara  bad 
been  zealously  Christlaa. 

*  Up.  49.      Til  yif  i>  ii.iyY  rttritnt  ui  raXiiutifTin  /ur*6<^''  t>JW 

t  Gr^OT.  fJBiiaoE.  orat  I.  p.  35. 
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after  the  deliveratice  fnna  EgypL  "  It  ougbl  not  to  appear," 
be  said,  "  as  if  the  time  of  sufllering  was  better  tat  them  tbu 
the  time  of  rest ;  fcff  so  it  would  appear,  if  then  they  w&t 
htunble  and  moderate,  and  pwoted  all  their  hopes  to  heaven, 
but  now  proud  and  haughty,  ready  to  &1I  back  again  into  the 
sane  sios  which  brouglit  them  ioto  all  their  misfortunes."  He 
then  gave  the  Christiana  the  advice  to  wMch  he  wa^  couscious 
that  he  should  find  the  most  difficulty  in  making  them  listen. 
He  adTJsed  them  to  take  no  advantage  c^  the  power  wltich 
t/iet/  obtained  through  the  change  ly  the  times,  in  retaH' 
ating  upon  the  pagans  the  injuries  tahich  they  had  received. 
"  Iiet  us  show,"  says  he,  "  wliat  a  di^rence  there  is  between 
wbat  these  men  learn  from  their  gods,  and  the  lessons  which 
Christ  teaches  us,^ — Christ,  who,  glorified  through  suflerings, 
obtained  the  victory  by  forbearing  to  use  his  power.  Let  ue 
pay  God  our  united  thanks;  let  us,  by  long  sufiering,  pro- 
mote the  spread  of  the  gospel ;  for  this,  let  us  take  advautage 
of  the  times.     Let  ns  by  gentleness  subdue  our  o^^ressors.  ' 

The  pagans  now  saw  all  their  brilliant  hopes  destroyed ; 
and  in  tbeix  &ith  they  found  nothing  to  console  them.  Liba- 
ntuR  says  he  supposed  that  the  emperor,  who  had  rebuilt  the 
temples  and  altars;  who  had  forgotten  no  god  and  no  goddess, 
and  sacrificed  upon  the  altars  whole  herds  of  oxen  and  lambs; 
who  had  called  forth  troops  of  priests  from  their  hiding-places, 
would  need  no  mighty  armed  force,  but  roust  conquer  throi^h 
the  power  <rf  the  go«fc,t  Now  he  qoarrelled  with  hia  gods, 
because  they  had  permitted  Constantius  to  reign  forty  years, 
but  Julian  only  for  so  short  a  period,  and  then,  with  him, 
suffered  his  whole  work  to  fall  to  the  ground.} 

Julian  was  immediately  succeeded  by  Jovianud,  an  emperor 
who  professed  Christiani^.  He  had  learned  from  the  preced- 
ing times  the  lesson  that  religion  could  not  be  helped  by  out- 
wud  force.  Hoice,  although  for  his  own  part  a  zealous 
Christian,  yet  he  lefl  to  all  his  subjects  the  liberty  of  exer- 

•  Gregor.  NauSuz.  Xty.  trslrtwr.  II.  orat.  IV,  C  130,  131. 

t  Monod  ID  Jnliui.  t.  i.  GOe.  Ue  had  actnallf  prophesied  that  the 
gods  ihemselin  would  smite  the  Persians.    Ep.  649. 

X  L.  c.  p.  Sin.  IIo7  strongl;  coQtrasted  with  this  is  tbe  spirit  of 
Augustin,  wbea  be  ssjs  "  that  no  emperor  ehould  be  a  Chiiulau  in 
order  to  procure  for  himself  the  fbrtuue  of  ConstantiDe— -as  each  should 
be  a  Chnsliaii/or  the  taie  cfatersal  l\ft.  God  took  avay  Joriaa  soooer 
than  he  did  Julian."    De  civitale  Dei,  1.  V.  c.  25. 
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«»iDg  the  religion  which  they  preferred,— a  principle  which 
he  expressed  in  one  of  the  laws  published  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne.  He  permitted  the  temple-worship  and  the  sacri- 
fices to  go  on  unmolested  ;  and  expressly  prohihited  nothing, 
except  employing  the  pagan  rites  for  the  parpoaes  of  magic* 

*  That  Jovisn  enacted  a  law  of  this  impMl  can  Iiardl;  be  doabted, — 
^^ging  from  what  Thcmistimi  laid  to  him  al  the  comatar  celebratim. 
We  must  admit  that  the  acconata  of  persecntioiu  agaiaac  the  pagans,  and 
of  meaaurei  for  the  suppreeaion  of  pagamsm,  under  the  reigo  of  ,lbis  em- 
peror, aeem  to  conflict  with  tbia  su^podlioa ;  as,  for  example,  when  Liba- 
niiu,  in  his  epitaph,  in  Julian,  p.  619,  laja  that,  after  Julian's  death,  those 
who  spoke  openly  agalnat  the  gods  once  more  stood  in  anthoritf ,  but  the 
priests  were  onjustiBably  called  to  an  account.  An  indemni£cation  was 
demanded  for  the  money  expended  in  sacrifices.  The  rich  anticipated  a 
Judicial  investigation,  and  paid  the  money  down ;  the  poor  were  thrown 
in  chains.  (We  may  conjecture  that  the  writer  is  here  apeabdng  of  those 
who  were  accused  of  naTing  expended  money  which  did  not  belong  to  them 
— ^whether  taken  from  the  pablic  coSer  or  from  elsewhere — for  Oie  offei^ 
ing  of  sacrifices.)  The  temples,  he  condnues,  were  in  part  demolished, 
and  in  part  stood  unSnished — objects  of  mockery  and  sport  to  the  Chris- 
tiana. The  philosophers  (i.  e.  all  those  who,  in  the  time  of  Julian,  had 
appeared  in  the  philosopher's  cloak,  and  thereby  acquired  specially  great 
inSuunce  with  him)  were  abused.  All  who  had  received  presents  from  the 
emperor  Julian  were  accused  of  theft,  and  subjected  to  every  sort  of  tor- 
ment^ in  order  to  extort  from  them  the  money  they  were  supposed  to 
have  received.  In  respect  to  this  report  of  Libauius,  what  he  says  as  a 
passionate  opponent  of  the  emperor,  and  with  rhetorical  exaggeradon, 
cumot  be  received  as  altogether  credible.  It  may  bave  been  the  case  that 
many  pagans,  believing  that  the  end  aazictioned  the  means,  admulated  by 
aeal  far  tbeir  religion,  or  making  this  a  mere  pretence  and  out  of  aheer 
cupidity,  had  allowed  themselves,  under  the  preceding  reign,  in  practices 
which  might  in  some  measure  give  jnat  occaaon  for  judicial  investigations 
against  the  heathena.  But  it  also  may  have  been  die  case  that  indemai- 
GcatioD  was  anjiatli/  required  for  that  which  had  been  done  in  a  perfectly 
legal  manner,  and  in  compliance  with  supreme  imperial  authority— just 
as  Julian  had  proceeded  in  respect  to  what  had  been  done  under  his  pre- 
decessor. And,  finally,  it  would  be  wrong  to  auppose  that  everything 
which  Christian  governors,  or  those  that  nsed  Christianity  aa  a  pretext. 


under  an  emperca'  who  aweared  zealous  for  Christianity,  thought  them- 
selves entitled  to  do.  witbout  b^ng  authorized  by  his  laws,  ought  to  be 
laid  to  his  charge.   Jovian  himselfahowed  respect  to  Maximus  and  Pris- 


— the  two  philosophers  who  poesessed  the  highest  influence  under  the 
emperor  Julian,  and  the  former  of  whom  had  ^boured  earnestly  for  the 
support  of  paganism.  See  Eunsp.  vita  Maiimi,  p.  S8.  But  yet,  without 
some  occasion  given  by  the  emperor,  it  could  not  happen  that  pagan 
philosophers  should  be  persecuted.  This,  in  fact,  is  intimated  by  Themi- 
stius,  although  he  absolves  the  emperor  from  the  charge  of  having  him- 
self had  any  hand  in  it,— ad  Valentem,de  bellovictis.  ed.  Harduin,  f  99.  c 
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Golden  words  were  those  which  the  moderate  pagan  The-' 
inistius  addressed  to  Jovian,  on  his  entrance  upon  the  consular 
office,  with  a  view  to  confirm  him  in  those  principles  recog- 
nising man's  universal  rigphts,  and  the  toleration  in  matters  of 
Teligion  connected  therewith,  which  he  had  expressed  imme- 
diately after  coming  to  the  throne.  Having  congratulated 
the  emperor  that  the  first  law  of  hb  reign  related  to  religion, 
he  says,  "  You  alone  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  monarch 
cannot  force  everything  from  his  subjects ;  that  there  are 
things  which  are  superior  to  all  constraint,  threatenings,  and 
laws ;  aa,  for  instance,  virtue  generally,  and,  in  particular, 
pie^  towards  God.  And  you  have  very  wisely  considered, 
that  in  all  these  matters,  unless  there  ia  hypocrisy,  the  uncon- 
strained and  atMolutely  free  will  of  the  soul  must  move  first. 
For  if  it  is  not  possible,  emperor,  by  any  new  edicts  to  make 
a  man  well  disposed  towards  you,  if  he  is  not  so  at  heart,  how 
much  less  is  it  possible,  by  the  fear  of  human  edicts,  by  tran- 
sient constraint,  and  those  weak  images  of  terror  which  the 
times  have  often  produced,  and  as  often  annihilated,  to  make 
men  truly  pious,  and  lovers  of  God  !  We  play,  in  such  cases 
often,  the  ridiculous  part  of  serving,  not  God,  but  the  purple ; 
and  change  our  religion  more  easily  than  the  sea  is  moved  by 
the  storm.  There  used  to  be  but  one  Theramenes ;  but  now 
all  are  fickle- minded,*  He  who  but  yesterday  was  one  of  the 
ten  (deputies  of  the  Athenians  to  the  Lacedemonians)  is  to- 
day one  of  the  thirty  (tyrants).  The  man  who  yesterday 
stood  by  the  altars,  the  sacrifices,  and  the  images,  stands  to- 

Socmtes  (L  III.  c.  S4)  says  tliat,  under  Joviaii.all  the  temples  were  im- 
medintely  clcsed :  that  the  pagans  concealed  themselves ;  that  the  philo- 
Eophera  laid  aside  their  ctoau;  that  the  poblic  sacrifices  ceased.    All 


thiB,  allhoagh  not  taken  in  so  general  a  senBC,  maj  have  been  true— as  a 
natural  consetgaeace  of  the  feara  entertained  tnr  the  pagans,  or  ot  their 
lakevsraiDeSB  entering  of  its  ovd  accord,  vhea  the  atmosphere  of  the  court 
ceased  to  be  favoarable  to  paganiEm.  Socrates  himself  seems  to  be  awsru 
that  Jovian  was  not  disposed  to  oppress  any  party.  L.1II,  c.  25,  etc. 
What  Soiomen  b»jb  (1,  VI.  c.  3),  respecting  a  letter  of  the  emi)en)r  ad- 
dressed to  all  tbe  goveraora,  may  be  understood,  supposing  it  to  be 
correct,  aa  only  meaning  that  Jonan  expressed  a  wish  to  havo  all  his 
•objects  come  to  the  knovledge  of  the  truth  in  Christianity,  and  distin- 
gnished  the  Christian  church  once  more  by  peculiar  privileges.  Ltbanius 
taimself  (ami.  pro  tempi  is,  vol.  ii.  p.  L63)  says  that  after  Julian's  deatb, 
down  to  the  time  of  Valeas,  fiim  timi  n  'iib>  i'i;>ri  xt'"'' 
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day  by  the  holy  tablea  of  the  Christians.  Yet  this,  O  emperor  ! 
is  not  what  you  desire.  While  you  would  now  and  ever  be 
sovereign  aa  to  everything  else,  you  command  that  religion 
should  he  left  to  the  free  choice  of  each  individual.  And  in 
this  you  follow  the  example  of  the  Deity,  who  has  implanted 
the  capadty  for  reli^on  in  the  whole  human  nature,  but  has 
left  the  particular  kind  of  worship  to  the  will  of  each  man. 
But  whoever  employs  force  here  takes  away  the  ireedom 
which  God  has  bestowed  (m  every  man.  For  this  reason,  the 
laws  of  a  Cheops  and  of  a  Camt^ses  hardly  lasted  as  long  as 
their  authors'  lives.  But  the  law  of  God,  and  your  law, 
remains  for  ever  unchangeable, — the  law  that  every  man's 
soul  is  free  in  reference  to  its  own  peculiar  mode  of  worship. 
This  law,  no  pillage  of  goods,  no  death  on  the  cross  or  at  the 
stake,  has  ever  been  able  to  extinguish.  You  may,  indeed, 
force  and  kill  the  body ;  but,  though  the  tongue  may  be 
forced  to  silence,  the  aool  will  rise,  and  carry  along  with  it 
its  own  will,  free  from  the  constraint  of  authority." 

The  same  principles,  in  regard  to  matters  of  religion,  were 
followed  by  Valentinian,  who  succeeded  Jovian  in  the  year 
364.  As  Valeatinian,  by  his  stead&st  piofesaioQ  of  Chris* 
tianity,  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor  Julian  ;* 
as  he  hated  Julian  and  his  friends;  as  he  was,  in  other 
respects,  inclined  to  deepotism ;  it  is  the  more  remarkable 
that  he  still  reccf;niBed  on  this  point  the  limits  of  human 
power,  and  perceived  the  folly  and  ruinous  consequences  of 
attempting  to  overstep  them.'f'  By  laws  which  he  issued  at 
the  very  commencement  of  his  reign,  he  allowed  each  of  his 
subjects  unlimited  freedom  of  exercising  the  religion  which 
he  conceived  to  be  true.}     By  another  law,  of  the  year  371, 

*  The  thiDg  itself  sdmits  of  no  doubt,  imce  pagan  sad  Cbristiaii 
historians  here  agree.  The  only  question  relates  to  the  pBrdculan, 
wUch  are  stated  in  many  Tarious  vays. 

t  Ammiaiias  Martwltmiis,  who  iruility  describes  the  despotic  acts  of 
this  emperor,  say E  of  him,  1.  XXX.  c.  9,  "  Poatiemo  hoc  moderamine 
prineipstns  iDCliLrm:,  quod  inter  relieionum  diiereitates  medius  stetit, 
nee  qaemqnam  inquietavit,  Deque  at  hue  coletetnr  imperaTit  aat  illod, 
uec  interdictis  minacibus  subjectonmi  cervicem  ad  id  quod  ipse  coluit 
inclinabal,  sed  intemeratsa  reliquit  has  partFS,  at  reperit." 

X  Uuicuiqae,  qaod  anima  imblbisset,  coleodi  libera,  facaltss.  This 
lav  is  cited  in  a  law  of  the  emperor  beloDsiug  to  (he  year  3T1.  Cod. 
Theod.  L  IS.  rit  16. 1.  9. 
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he  expressly  declaraa  that  ndther  the  practice  of  the  harus- 
pices,  nor  any  other  fbnn  of  worship  permitted  by  the  fiithera, 
should  be  fort>idden.* 

This  tolerstiou  of  Valeatiiiian  was  rather  helpfol  than 
injurious  to  the  spread  of  Christianity.  This  appears  from 
the  fiict,  that,  under  the  r^gn  of  this  emperor,  heatbeniam 
began  first  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  peasants'  religioD 
(paganismnsj')  ;  just  as,  in  the  primidTe  tima,  Chriatiamty 
Tae  considered  as  the  religion  of  ihoemakers,  weavers,  and 
tIaTes.  To  be  euie,  we  are  not  to  conclude,  because  heath^i- 
ism  was  called  distinctively  the  religion  of  the  ignorant  coon- 
trymen,  that  it  had  lost  all  its  followers  among  the  educated 
and  higher  clanea. 

In  the  East  the  pulitical  suipici<Ku  of  the  emperor  Talcns- 
broug^t  many  a  persecution  upon  those  pagans  who  practised 
divination  and  sorcery ,t  altboi^h  the  same  tolerant  laws  were- 
recognised  also  in  the  Bast.  The  pagan  rhetorician  Tbemts- 
tiua  addressed  the  emperor  Talens  in  terms  very  nmilar  tO' 
thcMc  which  he  had  used  before  Jovian,  extolling  these  prin- 
ciples of  toleratiou.S    According  to  the  teetimony  of  Libanius,, 


„^teTpret«di  and  even  that  fii«t  Uw,  m  eonceqaenM  of  the  n 
ttrsuccs  ikan  infnential  pagan  statemnao,  did  not  go  mto  gowral  exeeo- 
tioii— if  Zonnrai  (IV.  3)  ^eaks  llw  tnlh. 

f  The  name  rebgio  yaffmomn,  ajjplied  to  heathenism,  fint  oecnra  ia 
alaw of tht!empen>TTalenti]liaI^ofthe;eBr368.  Cod.Theodos.t. XYL 
"nt  ii.  I.  IS.  The  above  derivation  of  the  name  ii.  howerer,  the  only 
tenable  one,  and  ii  moreover  ontfirmed  br  the  teitimouy  of  Panlni  Oro- 


r,  in  the  preftce  to  bii  dunl  hiitorj'  of  the  world,  hivi, 

QJii  ex  locomm  agnstiam  cMuiatis  et  pagii  psgani  vaeantnr.     Tows 

derivatiOD  the  Chnttiao  poet  ProdentiDi  tiMO  wadx*,  when  (cootia  Sf  ■•■ 

macbtun,  L  I.  v.  6S0)  he  calls  the  beathem  "  pago  implidtos." 

X  liiben.  de  vita  sm,  p.  118,  vol.  L    ChrjHsttHn.  bian.  38,  in  Mst. 

}  Oral.  Tl.  de  reljgiiKiibiu,  which  hitherto  has  been  known  to  as  only 
ia  a  l^tin  tratulation.  8oci«le«  (IV.  33)  and  Scwmen  (VI.  3fi)  cite  a 
dueoorae  of  nmilar  import  which  Themiltins  is  said  to  have  delivered 
befbre  Valens,  ''■—"•■'■"[;  him  from  the  penecntioD  of  CArM^toii  tnter- 


((iininj<i(i«ropi«iofuinlhetimeof  the  ArianiOTitTOTenHM.  If  wemDV 
inppoae  that  tMs  refers  to  the  discoarae  above  cited,  it  eoold  not  be  correct ; 
for  that  discoorse  manifestly  treats  of  toUmlien  only  to  paganitm.  Bat 
biMh  those  authors,  however,  quote  distinct  exprenioai  w  TbenristiDS, 
which  are  not  to  be  foand  In  tbat  ^KDnrte.  Although  they  qoote 
many  other  thooght*  which  do  actually  occur  in  it,  yet  t&s  it  no  proof 
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Valentinian  and  Valens  were  finally  moyed,  by  the  political 
jealousies  growing;  out  of  the  frequent  conspiracies,  to  forbid 
entirely  all  bloody  sacrifices ;  though  the  other  liinds  of  hea- 
then worship  continued  to  he  permitted  ;*  yet  no  such  law  of 
these  emperors  has  come  down  to  us.^ 

The  emperor  Gratian,  who  succeeded  his  &ther  in  the  year 
375,  had  not,  like  the  latter,  adopted  it  as  an  absolute  prin- 
ciple to  alter  notliing  pertaining  to  the  religious  condition  of 
his  empire ;  but  still  he  adhered  to  the  rule  of  allowing  a.  free 
eserdse  of  the  pagan  rilea.  So  accustomed  were  men  to  con- 
sider the  pagan  religion  as  the  religion  of  the  slate,  and  the 
emperors  as  its  cliie^  that  even  the  Christian  emperors  still 
retained  the  title  of  supreme  pontii&,  and,  on  ascending  the 
throne,  received,  along  with  the  other  badges  of  the  imperial 
dignity,  the  robe  of  the  supreme  pontiff;  but  it  liad  now 
become  a  mere  formality. 

Gratian  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  declined  to  receive 
this  robe  because  he  could  not  conscientiously  do  it  as  a  Chris- 
tian iX  y^  ^  ^'  retained  the  title.§  Moreover,  in  the  place 
where  the  Soman  senate  met  there  stood  an  altar  dedicated  to 
Victory,  at  which  the  pagan  senators  were  accustomed  to  take 
their  oaths,  and  upon  which  they  scattered  incense  and  made 
ofiferings.  It  had  been  first  removed  by  Constantius,  and 
afterwards  replaced  by  Julian.  Jovian  and  Valentinian  liad 
made  no  alteration,  lowing  things  to  remain  as  they  were ; 
but  Gratian  caused  the  altar  to  be  removed  again.  He  con- 
fiscated estates  belon^ng  to  the  temples.  He  deprived  the 
priests  and  vestals  of  the  support  they  had  received  from  the 

'tb»t  the;  h&ve  in  view  the  same  perfbrmiui<» ;  since,  in  the  diBconrse  also 
which  was  delivered  befbre  Jovian,  a  sood  deal  is  expressed  in  precisely 
the  same  « sy  as  in  the  oration  befbre  Valens.  It  is  therefore  more  pro- 
J)ablethat  Tbemistius  actnallv  delivered  aiUscourse  of  this  sort,  of  which, 
iowever,  nothing  hu  come  down  to  our  times. 

•  Oral,  pro  tenipli».iJ.  163. 

f  It  may  be  possible  that  Libanius  did  not  in  this  case  duty  separate 
the  B^rs  of  the  East  and  of  the  West ;  vet  he  was  doubtless  interested 
in  that  disconrae  to  bcuig  together  ereiTthing  which  could  be  found,  in 
the  ordinances  of  the  earlier  emperors, /acotimiii  to  paganism. 

t  Zosim.  I.  IV.  c.  36. 

§  Thus,  for  example,  Ausouios  gives  it  to  hint,  in  his  graUarum  actio 
pro  cotifiulatn,  Where  he  styles  bim  "ponCifez  reli^onej"  and  he  bears  it 
m  inacripttonl.  See  loscriptionam  latisamm  amplisumg  coUectio,  ed. 
Orelli,  vol.  I.  p.  Uf. 
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public  treasury,  and  of  all  thdr  other  privUegee.*  He  took 
away  also  from  the  college  of  priests  the  right  of  receiving 
legacies  of  real  estate.  All  this  took  place  in  the  year  382. 
As  a  coD^derable  number  of  p^aos  were  then  still  to  be 
found  in  the  Roman  senate,  it  being  generally  the  case  that 
the  first  and  oldest  families  in  Rome  adhered  to  the  old  Soman 
religion,  along  with  all  the  other  old  Roman  customs,  they 
chose  a  man  out  of  their  number,  distinguished  for  iiis  personal 
merits,  Quintus  AureiJus  Symmachus,  as  their  delegate,  tO' 
procure  irom  the  emperor,  in  the  name  of  the  senate,  the 
abrogation  of  these  laws.  But  the  Christian  party  of  the 
senate,  who  claimed  to  be  the  m^rityit  transmitted  through, 
the  Roman  bishop  Damasus  a  memorial  to  the  emperor, 
complaining  of  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  heathens, 
Ambrose  bishop  of  Milan,  who  possessed  great  influence 
with  Giatian,  presented  him  with  this  petition ;  and  Gra- 
tian  was  so  indignant  at  the  demands  of  the  pagan  party 
as  to  refuse  even  to  grant  an  audience  to  thdr  del^^tc.^ 
As  Rome  was  visited  in  the  following  year,  383,  by  a 
great  &mine,  the  zealous  pagans  looked  upon  this  as  a  punish- 
ment sent  by  the  gods,  on  account  of  the  wrong  done  to  their 
religion.§ 

When  the  young  Valentinian  II.  succeeded  his  brother 
Gratian  in  the  government,  the  pagan  p^rty  of  the  senate  at- 

*  See  the  reports  of  Symmachns  and  Ambro^os  lo  Valentinim  II. 
directly  to  be  qooted,  and  the  edict  of  Houorius  of  the  year  415.  Cod. 
Theodos.  1.  XVI.  Tit.  x.  1.  SO.  Omaia  loco,  quic  sacris  error  velerum 
deputsvit,  Becaadani   D.  Gratituii  eonMtiluta  noalne  rei  jnbemns  so- 

t  Having  bere  ootUiig  bat  the  reports  of  parties,  we  cannot  determine 
witli  certain^  as  to  that  which  was  fbrmsllj  right  in  the  case. 

i  Evil-minded  men,  says  Symmachus  in  his  memorial  to  tbe  SDCcesson 
of  this  emperor,  had  brought  this  about ;  because  they  well  knew  that,  if 
the  emperor  heard  the  deputies,  he  would  not  refuse  them  jualicc.  De- 
negala  est  ab  improliii  andientia,  quia  uon  eral  justitia  dcfatura.  - 

§  Symmachus  writes,  ia  his  great  extremj^,  to  his  brother,  with  a 
certain  simple  piety,  which,  with  all  his  baperstitioo,  yet  renders  him  &r 
more  worthy  ot  respect  than  ^hose  were  who  embraced  Chrisbanity  to 
honour  the  emperor,  Dii  patrii  1  iadte  gratiam  negleBonun  aacrorum  I 
Hiseram  famem  pelJite.  Qaamprimam  revoceC  btdb  nostra,  quos  iuvita 
dimisil  (this  is  ambieoons,  and  may  refer  either  to  the  strsagers  banished 
from  Kome,  with  a  view  to  spare  the  means  of  subEtstence,  or  to  the  gods). 
Qoicquid  humana  ope  majus  est,  Diis  permittc  curaDdum.  Syniinach. 
epistols,  1.  II.  ep.  7. 
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tempted  once  more  (is  the  jrear  384),  tlirou^  the  instrumeii- 
tali^  of  Sjmmachus,  at  that  time  prefect  of  the  citj,  to  obtaia 
from  the  emperor  a  compliance  witb  their  demands.  He  asks 
of  the  emperor,  that  he  would  distinguish  his  own  private 
religion  from  the  religio  urbls.  Taking  his  stand  at  the  por- 
tion of  paganism,  he  explains  that  men  would  do  better,  inas- 
much as  they  are  excluded  from  the  knowledge  of  divine 
thing:8,*'to  abide  by,  and  to  follow,  the  authority  of  antiquity ; 
in  doing  which  their  fathem  for  so  many  centuries  had  ex- 
perienced so  much  prosperity.  Kome  is  personified,  and  made 
to  address  the  emperor  in  the  following  language :  "  I  wiJi, 
as  I  am  free,  to  live  aiter  my  own  manner.  Theee  rites  of 
wordiip  have  subjected  the  whole  world  to  my  laws."  The 
fiunioe  of  the  preceding  year  he  represented  as  following  in 
consequence  of  the  wrong  done  to  the  pagan  rites.  "  What 
was  there,"  he  says,  "  like  this,  which  our  &theis  were  ever 
compelled  to  sufifer,  wh«i  the  minislers  of  religion  enjoyed  the 
honour  of  a  public  maintenance  ?"  As  Symmachus  was  well 
aware  that  the  Christians  would  have  the  emperor  make  it  a 
matter  of  conscience  to  refuse  all  support  to  the  idolatrous 
worship,  he  endeavoured  to  quiet  his  scruples  on  this  point 
by  the  distinction  already  alluded  to  between  the  religio  urfois 
and  the  religio  imperatoris.  If  he  did  but  suffer  that  to 
remain  which  the  uty  (urbs)  could  demand  by  ancient  right, 
he  would  by  so  doing  concede  no  privil^^  to  a  religion  wmch 
was  not  his  own.f 

But  Ambrose  bishop  of  Milan,  on  hearing  of  this,  sent  to 
the  young  emperor  YfJ^itioian  a  letter  written  witb  dignified 
earnestness.  He  represented  that  this  compliance  on  the 
part  of  the  emperor  would  be  a  sanction  of  paganism,  and  a 
tacit  denial  of  his  own  Cluiatian  convictions.  The  emperor 
ought  to  allow  liberty  of  ooaaoieuce  to  every  one  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  but  he  must  also  maintain  the  freedom  of  his  own  con- 
science. "  Wrong  is  done  no  man,"  he  writes,  "  when  the 
Almighty  God  is  preferred  before  turn.  To  him  belong  your 
convictions.  You  force  no  one  yourself  to  worship  Grod 
against  his  own  will ;  let  the  same  right  be  conceded  also  to 
yourself.  But  if  some  nominal  Christians  advise  you  to  such 
a  decision,  do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  deceived  by  mere 

•  Com  ratio  omnis  in  operto  sit.  t  Sjmmach.  L  X.  ep.  61. 
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uBmes.*  He  who  advises  tUa,  and  lie  who  decrees  thii,  Baeri- 
Sees.  We,  bUhopB,  could  not  quietly  tolemte  this.  Yob 
m^t  come  to  the  church,  bat  you  would  find  there  no  priest ; 
or  a  priest  who  would  fbrbtd  your  approiLch.  What  would 
you  have  to  reply  to  the  priest,  wfani  he  says  the  church 
irants  not  your  gift*,  uoce  you  have  honoured  with  presents 
the  tonples  of  the  heathen  ?  The  altar  of  Christ  disdains 
y<wr  oSennga,  nnce  you  have  erected  an  altar  to  idok;  fbr 
your  word,  your  band,  your  signature,  are  your  works.  The 
Lord  wishes  not  for  your  eerrice,  ranee  you  have  become  the 
serraDt  of  idols ;  fiw  he  has  said  to  you,  '  Ye  cannot  serve 
two  masters.'  "f  The  strong  representations  of  Ambrose  had 
their  effect,  and  Valentinian  rejecte4  the  petition. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Theodosins, 
Chrysostom  compoeed  at  Antioch  bis  noble  disconrse  on  the 
martyT  Babylas,}  in  which  he  described  the  divine  power 
wherewith  Christumity  had  penetrated  into  the  life  of  humaD- 
ity,  and  obtained  the  victory  over  heathenism.  He  rightly 
muntained  that  Christiamty  disdained  in  this  warfare  all 
weapons  which  were  not  her  own;  and  he  predicted  the 
mtire  destruction  of  paganism,  whidi  was  crumbling  in  mins 
thro^h  its  own  nothingness.  He  says,  "  It  it  not  permitted 
the  Chrirtiam  to  destroy  error  by  violence  and  conttraint : 
they  are  allowed  to  labour  for  the  talvatitm  of  men  only  by 
permation,  by  rational  inttructioH,  and  by  acts  of  hve."% 
He  affirms  that  zeal  for  paganism  was  still  to  be  seen  only  in 
a  few  cities ;  and  that  in  these  the  pagan  worship  was  pro- 

*  Ambro^ns  vss  absiil,  as  it  wems,  oreerettlof  tbenembeTiof  die 
emperor's  privy  coim^,  of  the  codubKvj,  to  whom  the  piditicsl  inlerest 
might  be  of  Enatcr  aeanuit  thin  the  religions.  There  were  urenl 
memben  of  Ihe  emperDr'B  privy  coundl  aho  who  w«re  pagans.     See 

Ambros.  ep.  S7,  ad  E "   " 

"  t  question  whether  the  emperor  wb 

hM  of  being  sDiwered  from  the  poiely  religknii  mint  of  view ;  the  con- 
■ideradon  ot  civil  rights  alio  enters  in  here,  which  Svmmachns  donbtless 
alladed  to,  but  at  the  lame  time  confininded  too  much  with  the  religious 
question,  ftnd  which,  as  the  matter  then  stood,  woold  eertsinl;  make  the 
decision  m<s«  fkvonnble  to  Ambroiiiu  than  to  Sfnunachni. 

i  Ell  «■  fiMfTtf*  Va^Xjiw  >iy*i  Itilnfx. 

^  oHk  ymf  tifu§  xt"*""^  itiyef  anl  |3>f  Mmrmrtfifm  ttn  irljinT, 
ixxi   tut   wtM   H>    iJyif    isi    ■'(•mif*    tin    rZt    Mfint    i^ya^ul^ 
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moted  by  the  respectable  and  wealthy  citizens,  who  allowed 
the  poor  to  join  them  in  their  heathen  and  sensual  festivities, 
and  thus  chained  them  to  their  interests.  Chrysostom  was 
assuredly  right  in  this,  that  men  mig;ht  rely  upon  the  divine 
power  of  the  gospel,  which  would  carry  the  work,  hitherto  so 
successful,  completely  to  its  end :  but  so  thought  not  the 
emperors. 

Theodosius,  the  reigning  emperor  in  the  East,  but  whose 
influence  extended  also  to  the  West,  went  in  his  proceedings 
against  paganism  gradually  &rther  in  the  way  struck  out  by 
Gradan.  At  first  he  was  content  to  abide  by  those  measures 
against  the  sacriSces  which  had  already  been  adopted  by  him 
in  common  with  Gratian.  Properly  speaking,  indeed,  the 
employment  of  sacrifices  for  the  purposes  of  magic  and  sooth- 
saying  alone  had  been  forbidden ;  and  even  by  the  new  law 
which  Theodosius  gave,  in  the  year  385,  to  the  pnetorian  pre- 
fect Cyn«^us,  a  man  extremely  zealous  for  the  extinction  of 
paganism,  soothsaying  from  the  sacrifices  only  was  prohibited ; 
yet  these  laws  were,  in  their  execution,  certainly  applied,  for 
the  most  part,  to  ^1  the  forms  of  sacrificial  worship ;  as  ap- 
pears from  the  plea  of  Libanius  in  defence  of  the  temples — a 
discourse  shortly  after  to  be  more  particularly  noticeiJ,  in 
which  the  writer,  however,  drew  arguments  from  every  quar- 
ter, to  limit,  as  far  as  possible,  the  meaning  of  the  existing, 
laws  against  paganism.  Undoubtedly  an  exception  was  made 
in  iavoiiT  of  those  capital  towns  where  paganism  still  had  a 
considerable  party,  and  in  favour  of  the  more  noble  families ; 
since  Libanius  could  appeal  to  the  tact,  before  the  emperor 
Theodosius,  that  the  sacrificial  worship  still  existed  at  Home 
and  Alexandria." 

Now,  these  laws  might  easily  furnish  a  pretext  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  temples.  The  pagans  were  found  assembled 
in  the  temples  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing,  or  they  were 
accused  of  having  sacrificed.  Blind  zealots,  or  those  whose 
avarice  prompted  them  to  wish  for  the  plunder  of  the  temples, 
immediately  seized  upon  this  circumstance  as  a  lawful  reason 
for  destroying  them,  pretending  that  they  had  caused  the  im- 
perial laws  to  be  broken.  The  wild  troops  of  monks,  to  whom 
any  object  which,  under  the  name  of  religion,  excited  their 
passions,  was  welcome,  undertook,  especially  in  the  country, 
*  Oratio  pro  (emplit,  vol,  II.  p.  180  et  seq. 
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these  campaign  for  the  destructioD  of  temples  in  vhicb  sacri- 
fices were  alleged  to  have  been  perfonned.*  As  the  syna- 
gogues of  the  Jews,  whose  worship  was  protected  by  the  laws 
of  thestate,^  were  not  secure  against  the  &iiatical  fiuy  of  blind 
zealots  and  the  avarice  of  men  who  used  religion  as  a  pretext, 
80  the  temples  of  the  pagans,  against  which  they  might  act 
under  some  show  of  legal  authority,  must  have  been  much 
more  exposed  to  danger.  Jn  countries  where  the  pagans  still 
constituted  the  majority,  they  returned  the  Christians  like  for 
like,  and  burnt  the  churches,  as  at  Gaza  and  Askelon  in 
Palestine,  and  at  Berytus  in  Phcenicia.}  The  emperor  him- 
self declared  at  first  against  tho«e  who  were  for  turning  ihe 
laws  which  forbade  sacrificial  worship  into  a  means  for  wholly 
suppressing  the  worship  of  the  temples.^ 

When  the  temple-destroying  fiiry  was  now  increasing  and 
q>reading  on  all  sides,  the  pagans  could  not  but  fear  that  the 
emperor  would  gradually  go  further,     Libanius  addressed  to 

'  Whit  Litmnhis  (p.  164)  sajs  of  Ebia  deitnietioii  of  the  tenipln  by 
the  monks  (the  /H/siK^Hrinrii)  mB}r,  compsred  with  what  we  otherwise 
know  reapectiiig  the  waj  of  ■  part  i^  these  people,  doubtless  be  received 
aa  true.  GodofredoB,  meanwhilef  hA«  at^nrediy  miecoueeived  thk& 
passaee  (p.  170),  when,  by  rv^ixrTxTi,  he  uaderstandB  here  those  whose 
dat;  It  wsB  to  see  to  the  execution  of  the  impeiiRl  law*  on  this  point. 


ijbftnins  GTidentiy  nieaiu  to  say  that  the  moiiki  bad,  upon  their  own 
authority,  thrust  themEelTes  in  as  rtt^tifrmit- 

i  Secta  nulla  lege  prohibita;  see  the  law  of  the  emperor  Theodo«iav 


n  the  year  393,  cited  below. 

t  See  Ambro*.  ep.  ad  Tbeodofc  1.  V.  «p.  29. 

^  By  a  law  of  the  year  382  he  ordered  that  the  temple  at  Edesca,  ini 
which  statues  were  to  be  fbond,  deserving  of  estimation  more  on  account 
of  their  artistic  than  of  their  religious  worth  (artis  pretioqnam  diTiuitate 
metienda),  ghould  always  stand  open.  The  emperor  was  no  doubt  in- 
clined, in  cases  where  such  -violences  were  committed,  to  exercise  Juslice, 
when  his  purpose  was  not  counteracted  by  the  powerful  influeuce  of  the 
bishops.  Thus,  upon  the  report  of  the  Coma  orientu,  in  the  year  388, 
he  was  in  &ct  on  uie  point  of  punishing  the  mockv,  who  bad  destroyed  a 
temple  of  the  Valentinians  near  the  castle  of  Callinicum  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  to  oblige  the  bishop,  who  by  his  discoDrtes  had  stirred  up  the  peoplo 
there  to  demolish  a  Jewish  syuagogue,  to  cause  it  to  t>e  rebuilt;  bat  (be 
declamations  of  Ambrose  bishop  of  Milan  led  him  to  change  his  mind. 
See  Ambroa.  ep.  40  ad  Theodos.  ep.  42  ad  sororem.  Paulin.  vit.  Ambros. 
Still,  in  the  year  393,  he  issued  to  this  part  of  Aria  a  law,  that  those,  qui 
Eub  ChristianEe  religionis  nomine  illicim  quoque  pre<nmunt,  et  destraei'e 
atque  eiEpoliare  conanlnr,  should  be  punished  congrua  sevei'i- 
L  Theodos.  1.  XVI.  Tit  Tiii.  I.  9. 
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hint  lus  remarkable  plea  in  defence  of  the  Umplea.  The  im^ 
mediate  occasion  of  it  seema  to  have  been  the  deatmction  of  a 
very  magnificent  ancient  temple,  on  the  borders  of  the  Bconaa 
empire,  towards  Persia.*  In  thu  dtBcourse  he  calls  to  his  aid 
all  the  political  and  all  the  religious  reasons  which  he  cotild 
possibly  find  ia  defence  of  th«  temples.  Together  with  much 
that  is  sophistical  and  declamatory,  he  made  also  many  excel- 
lept  remarks.  Among  these  belongs  wliat  he  says  to  refiite 
the  argument  for  the  deetmction  of  the  temples,  that  pagan- 
ism, by  being  deprived  of  these,  woald  lose  the  chief  means  of 
its  support  among  the  people ;  that  the  people  would  now 
visit  the  churches  instead  of  the  temples,  and  thus  by  degrees 
be  led  to  embrace  Christianity.  "  That  is,"  says  he,  "  they 
would  not  embrace  another  kind  of  worship,  but  hypocritically 
pr«tend  to  embrace  it  They  would  join,  it  is  true,  in  the 
assemblies  with  the  rest,  and  do  everything  like  the  others ; 
but  when  they  assumed  the  posture  of  prayer,  it  would  be 
either  to  invoke  no  one,  or  else  the  gods.'  In  the  next  place, 
he  very  justly  appeals  to  the  Christian  doctrine  itself:  f 
'*  Force  is  said  not  to  be  permitted,  even  according  to  the 
laws  of  your  own  religion  ;  persuasion  is  said  to  be  praised, 
but  ibree  condemned  by  them.  Why,  then,  do  you  reek  your 
fuiy  againet  the  temples,  when  this  surely  is  not  to  persuade,^ 

*  Compariiig  the  above-cited  lav  of  Tbeodoaiiia  with  the  description 
which  IJbanins  gives  of  the  magnificence  of  this  temple,  ve  might  sap- 
pose  that  the  temple  at  Edessa  ilan  liere  meant.  The  conuecticn  of  evenls 
may  be  conceived  to  be  m  foUoi™  >— that  Theodoaius  al  eome  earlier 

Cod  had  been  persuaded  Co  approve  of  the  shotting  np  of  the  temple, 
had  been  aftervardi  indaced  bj  the  repreaaitatiODS  of  the  beelhea 
part;  to  pass  tlie  ordinances  already  dted  in  liivour  of  the  temple.  Bat 
It  having  been  reported  to  him  by  a  goveritor  in  these  districts — (the  Dux 
OnrhoeuiB),  who  (if  IJbwdns  dtKS  not  miarepresent)  was  led  on  bj  hii 
wifb,  as  she  was  by  the  monks — that  the  devotional  exerciEes  in  the 
neighbouring  cloisters  were  distnrbed  by  the  fumes  of  the  sacrifices  dif- 
fused abroad  from  the  temple,  the  emperor  finally  whs  prevailed  opcm  to 
allow  it  to  be  destroyed.  {The  supposition,  however,  that  this  govemor 
was  the  PneffecCns  Prtetorio  Cynegius,  as  well  as  the  fixing  of  the  chro- 
nological date  by  Oodotiedus  on  the  aEsnmption  of  thu  fact,  is  one 
whidi  has  not  been  doly  proved.)  Mesnwbile  this  hypothesis  is  still  not 
altogether  certain ;  ibr  there  may  have  bem  many  magnifieail  tranplcs 
on  Out  borders  of  Syria,  as,  for  example,  at  Palmyra. 

+  Paige  179. 

X  Instead  of  if  t3,  the  reading,  as  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  il  nvn. 
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but  to  use  force  ?  Thus,  tbeu,  it  is  plaiu  you  would  transgress 
even  the  laws  of  your  awa  r^igion."  * 

Many  pagans  being  still  to  be  found  in  liigh  civil  offices,  a 
fact  which  Lifaanius  refers  to  in  the  above-mentioned  discourse 
as  showing  the  tavourable  disposition  of  the  emperor  towards 
this  party ,-{■  the  imperial  commands,  of  course,  were  still  very 
bx  from  being  carried  into  rigid  execution;  and  this  eiperi- 
ence  led  agaio  to  new  authoritative  measures. 

We  are  by  no  means  to  suppose,  however,  that  in  these 
Blatters  Theodosius  always  acted  ^ter  the  same  consistent 
plan.  On  the  contrary,  he  might,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
publish  ordinances  of  an  opposite  cliaracter,  according  as  he 
allowed  liimself  to  be  influenced  either  by  those  members  of 
his  privy  council  (the  consistorium  imperatoris)  who,  if  th^ 
were  not  themselves  pagans,  yet  were  governed  &r  more  bjr 
the  political  than  the  religious  interest,  or  by  the  exhortation* 
,of  the  bishops.  In  the  year  384  or  386  }  he  directed  the  prse- 
torian  prefect  Cynegius,  well  known  on  account  of  his  zeal  for 
the  spread  of  Christianity,  to  shut  up  all  tlie  temples,  and 
make  an  end  of  the  entire  temple-worship  in  the  East  (ttiat  is, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  £gjpt).§ 
And  yet  a  law  of  the  emperor,  published  about  the  midclle  of 
June,  386,  presupposes  the  toleration  of  tlie  temple-worship, 
and  the  recognisance  of  the  collie  of  prieats.  || 

■  What  lAhimaa  elaewliere  sajs  in  thi«  diaconiw,  eo  recUeeety  to  the 
advantage  of  pagaoism  and  in  pruse  of  Jalian,  is  of  a  sort  wbioh  be 
oodld  hardlj'  have  ventured  to  utter  before  the  emperor.  We  Dia;  con- 
jectnre  that  this  discoone  was  delivered  or  writttu  only  as  a  tpecimeii  <rf 
rtietoTical  ait.  t  1-^  <^  P-  2B3. 

t  The  qnestum  comes  up,  whether  Cynegius  received  this  comnussioii 
when  he  was  apptrinled  pnefectus  prcetorio,  or  not  til!  afteiwarde.  The 
accurate  determinatiixi  of  the  chroncdo^cal  date  is  attended  in  this  cue 
with  many  difficnldcs.  See  TilLemoat,  hist,  des  emperenrs  Bomung, 
Theedoae,  N.  l  S.  We  must  either  suppose  that  the  historians  have  given 
too  wide  ao  eilenaon  to  the  commission  intrusted  to  Cynegius,  Bndthat 
it  concerned  only  Egypt,  where  the  influence  of  a  certain  TheopihjluB  had 
occasioned  it ;  or  tlnit  Theodwins,  in  the  same  period  of  time^  acted  in 
absolute  coatradiction  to  Mmself;  or  that  this  commission  was  first  given 
to  Cynegius  afler  the  passage  of  the  above^dted  law  of  June,  38G. 

§  See  ZoHmus,l.lV.c37,and  IdatiiChronicon,at  the  deathof  Cyne- 
l^oa  in  388. 

y  In  consequeuda  achierosyna  ille  sit  potior,  qai  patriss  plnra  pnestite- 
rit,  cec  lamm  a  Itmplimtm  callu  obeervalione  Chiistiamtatis  abscesserit. 
Cod.  Theodoi.  1.  XII.  Tit  i.  1.  112. 
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After  the  mppressioQ  of  the  public  p^an  wanhip,  by  the 
commUaion  given  to  Cyue^us,  had  been  effected,  so  £ir  as  that 
was  possible,  certain  events  occurred  which  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  BtUl  more  decisive  measures.  The  first  occasion  was 
given  to  these  events  by  Theopliilua  bishop  of  Alexandria,  a 
man  of  an  altogether  worldly  spirit,  who  had  little  or  no 
hearty  interest  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  whom  manner  of 
administering  the  episcopal  office  was  least  of  all  calculated  to 
exert  a  gx>od  influence  in  building  up  the  temple  of  the  Lord 
in  the  hearts  of  men.  Tiib  bi^p,  who  was  much  more 
interested  in  erecting  large  and  splendid  edifices  than  in  tlie 
spiritual  wel&re  of  his  flocli,  had,  in  the  year  389,  obtained 
from  the  emperor  the  gift  of  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  and  was 
busily  employed  in  converting  it  into  a  Christian  church. 
The  symbols  of  the  worehip  of  Bacchus  which  were  found 
here,  and  many  of  which  were  offensive  to  the  sense  of  decency 
and  good  morals,*  he  ordered  to  be  carried  in  a  procession 
throv^h  the  streets,  and  publicly  exposed,  so  as  to  bring  the 
Grecian  mysteries  into  univeasd  contempt.  Since  Alexandria, 
was  considered  as  a  central  point  of  the  Hellenic  religion,  a 
principal  seat  of  the  mystical  Neo- Platonic  heathenism,  where 
its  votaries  poured  tt^ether  from  all  countries  of  the  Homan 
empire,^  and  mnce  the  AlezaDdrian  pagans  were,  from  the 
most  ancient  times,  extremely  fimatit^,  such  a  transaction 
could  not  fail  to  occasion  the  most  violent  excitement  The 
exasperated  pagans  assembled  in  crowds ;  they  made  a  furious 
(mset  upon  the  Christians,  wounded  and  killed  many  of  them, 
and  then  retired  to  the  colossal  and  splendid  temple  of  Serapis, 
situated  upon  a  hill,  which  was  ranked  among  the  greatest 
p^un  sanctuaries  in  these  times.}  Here,  under  the  direction 
of  a  certain  Olympius,  a  fanatical  pagan,  who  went  clad  in 

*  As  the  I^ullns,  Ungam,  the  Sfmbol  of  the  prodnctive  power  of  IKb 
t  Eimap.  vita  jGdesii,  p.   43. 

I  Id  wbu  high  venerBtion  this  temple  stood  among  the  heathens  ve 
may  gather  from  the  wordg  of  Libanios,  who  already  expressed  his 
aUrm  Tor  itg  faK,  when,  in  speaking  of  the  temple  at  Edesia  (Orat  pro 
tempi.    194),  he  said,  -HxMUia    »    hi  i{.;»»>  rn£,  it  i«ri^  ri  tmifm 
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the  philosopher's  cloak,  they  fonned  a  regular  camp.  This 
man  exhorted  them  to  sacrifice  even  their  lives  for  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  their  fathers.  From  their  stronghold  they  sallied 
out  upon  the  Christians ;  those  who  were  dragged  away  by 
them  as  prisoners  they  endeavoured  to  force  by  tortures 
to  sacrifice ;  and  sach  as  remained  steadfast  were  oRen  put  to 
death  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  After  these  acts  of  vitJenoe, 
having  the  woret  to  fear,  desperation,  united  with  fanaticism, 
drove  them  onward,  and  all  the  effiirts  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary authorities  to  restore  order  were  to  no  purpose.  The 
emperor  Theodosios  endeavoured  to  profit  by  this  favourable 
conjuncture  to  effect  the  suppression  of  paganism  in  Egypt. 
Upon  the  report  of  these  disturbances,  there  appeared  from 
Constantinople,  probably  in  the  year  391 ,  a  rescript  ordering 
that  all  the  pagans  who  liad  shared  in  this  tumult  should  be 
pardoned ;  and  tliat,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  mercy 
which  they  liad  experienced,  they  might  the  more  easily  l>e 
converted  to  Christ isiiity,  all  the  heathen  temples  at  Alexan- 
dria should,  as  the  cause  of  this  tumult,  be  destroyed. 

Whilst  the  heathen  were  rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  saving 
their  lives,  and  had  but  just  recovered  from  their  alann,  it 
was  a  favourable  juncture  for  carrying  into  execution  a  stroke 
of  policy,  which,  under  the  state  of  feeling  that  existed  at 
Alexandria,  mwht  at  all  times  be  attended  with  great  hazard. 
La^;e  bodies  of  men  assembled  around  the  temple  of  Serapis, 
upon  wliich  the  imperial  command  was  now  about  to  be  exe- 
cuted.* But  there  prevailed  among  the  heathen  a  reverential 
awe  before  the  colossal  statue  of  Serapis ;  and  from  ancient 
times  the  report  had  been  propagated,  that,  when  this  statue 
was  demolbhed,  heaven  and  earth  would  Ml  in  one  common 
ruin.  This  report  had  some  influence  even  upon  the  mulli- 
tude  of  nominal  Christians,  who  were  still  inclined  to  the 
ancient  superstition.  No  one  ventured  to  attack  the  image, 
until  at  last  a  believing  soldier  s^zed  an  axe,  and,  exerting  all 
his  strength,  clove  asunder  the  vast  jaw-bone  of  the  ima^, 
amidst  the  universal  shouts  of  the  Pagan  and  Christian  mum- 
tude.  After  the  first  stroke  had  confuted  the  superstition,  the 
whole  image  was  easily  demolished  and  consumed  to  ashes. 
And,  upon  this,  all  the  temples  at  Alexandria,  and  in  the 
*  The  case  was  lomeiihat  tinular  here,  u  it  was  in  later  times  wiA 
the  thunder-oak  of  Boni&ce. 
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Q^hbooring;  district,  taking  its  name  from  the  Canopian 
branch  of  the. Nile  (a  Kdviitfite),  which  particularly  abounded 
in  F^yptian  Banctuaries,  were  in  part  levelled  with  the 
ground,  and  in  part  converted  into  churches  and  cloisters.* 

The  same  course  waa  followed  in  other  countries ;  some- 
times not  without  bloody  conflicts,  which  m^ht  have  been 
avoided  if  the  bishops  had  been  more  governed  by  the  q>irit 
of  love  and  of  wisdom.  Marcellus  bish(^  of  Apamea  in 
Syria  proceeded  with  great  zeal  to  destroy  all  the  temples 
in  the  city  and  in  the  country,  because  he  supposed  that  by 
these  ancient  miwimients  of  their  wonhip,  so  venerated  by  tl^ 
people,  paganism  would  always  continue  to  preserve  itself 
alive.  With  a  train  of  fbUowers  little  becoming  the  Christian 
bishop,  an  armed  force  of  soldiers  and  gladiators,  he  advanced 
to  destroy  the  largest  temple.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
temple  should  be  forcibly  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  its 
pagan  defenders.  While  the  conflict  was  going  on,  some 
pagans  seized  upon  the  old  bishop,  who  had  been  left  behind 
alone,  and  hurried  him  to  the  stake.  The  sons  of  the  bishop 
were  desirous  of  punishing  his  murderers,  but  the  provincial 
synod  dissuaded  them  from  this,  calling  u[)on  them  rather  to 
thank  God  that  their  &tber  had  bem  deemed  wortbj  of 
martyrdom. t  From  the  present  year,  391,  and  onward,  fol- 
lowed many  laws,  forbidding  every  description  of  pagan 
worship,  und^  penalty  of  a  pecuniar;  mulct,  and  still  severer 
punishments.  As  the  pagan  magistr^es  themselves  encou- 
raged the  violation  of  these  imperial  laws,  pecuniary  fines 
were  established  ^;unst  these  and  aguust  all  their  attendants 
in  such  cases.  By  a  law  of  the  year  392  the  offering  of 
sacrifice  waa  in  &ct  placed  upon  the  same  level  with  the  crime 
of  high  treason  (crimen  majestatis) ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
offerer  incurred  the  penalty  of  death,  j 

Whilst  these  events  were  transpiring  in  the  East,  everything 
in  the  western  part  of  the  empire  continued  to  remain  as  it 
was;    and  men  belonging  to  ancient  and  noble  families  in 

*  Eonspii  vit.  Miet.  Bnfin.  but.  eccifs.  e.  S3.  Soiom.  VII.  IS. 
Suer&teE,  V.  16.  Marcellioi  Comitis  Chronican  sd  A.  389,  ff.  in  SirmoDd. 
Off- 1.  ii.  t  See  Soiora.  VII.  IS. 

t  Cod,  Theodoi.  1.  XVI.  Tit.  x,  1.  12.  Qaodsi  qaispiajn  immolare 
bostiam  aacrificaianu  sddebit,  ad  ezenplom  m^estatii  leos  accipist 
■ententian  compctentem. 
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Borne  sdll  ventured  to  ruse  thdr  vcHce  in  behalf  of  the 
religioa  of  the  eternal  city.  When  Theodosius,  after  the 
defeat  of  tbe  usurper  Miaximus,  was,  in  the  year  388,  holding 
his  reudence  in  the  West,  the  heatbea  party  of  the  Ram&n 
senate  pn^Mwed  to  hiiu  once  more,  perhaps  through  Sym- 
mBchus,  their  former  Sgent,  that  tbe  revenuea  and  privil^^ea 
should  be  restored  to  ihe  tempke  and  colleges  of  priests  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived.  Theodosius  seems  to  have 
been  very  near  gisnting  them  their  petition ;  but  the  pointed 
representations  which  Ambrosias  bishop  of  Milan  made 
against  this  measure  restrained  him.*  The  heathen  party 
succeeded,  on  the  other  hand,  under  more  &vounible  circum- 
stances, in  obtaining  from  the  emperor  Eugenius,  who,  after 
the  maider  of  the  young  Vakntiiiiiui  II.,  bad,  in  the  year  392, 
been  raised  to  &ie  imperial  thrmie  by  the  pagan  commander 
Arbogast,  everything  which  had  been  refused  them  by  Gratian, 
Yalentinian,  and  Theodoeius.  The  voice  of  those  influential 
pagans,  upon  whom  Eugenius  felt  himself  to  be  dependent, 
availed  more  with  him  than  what  Ambrosius,  with  incon- 
mderate  boldness,  wrote  to  Mm  in  the  name  of  religion.! 

But  when  Theodosius  marched  into  fiome,  after  the  defeal 
of  Eugenius,  in  the  year  394,  be  made  a  (q>eech  before  the 
assembled  senate,  in  which  he  called  upon  the  pagans,  who, 
under  the  short  reign  of  Eugenius,  bad  once  more  enjoyed  tbe 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  to  derist  from  their  idolatry, 
aod  to  emhiaoe  the  religion  in  which  alone  they  could  find 
forgiveness  of  all  their  sins.  In  ^te  of  all  their  repre- 
sentations, he  to«^  back  from  the  pagans  what  Ei^^us  had 
accorded  to  tliem.{ 

The  successors  of  the  emperor  Theododus,  Arcadius  in  the 
East,  and  Honorius  in  the  West,  from  the  year  395  and  onwards, 
confirmed,  it  is  true,  soon  after  their  accession  to  the  throne, 
the  laws  of  their  ftrther  against  the  pagan  worsliip  with  new 

*  lonQnatioiii  men  taaden  odsensioDem  detnUt,  Esyi  AmbrosinB,  ep. 
97  bA  Eogen.  s.  4.  What  the  pretended  Proqier  (de  PronuES.  et  Pnedict. 
D^,  pan  ui.  PronuH.  3S)  u;i  abont  the  disf^voefdl  bsnisbment  of  S;m- 
machns  may  perhaps  be  a  iable.  f  See  Amhros.  ep.  ST. 

X  Zosimas,  a  lealoos  pagan,  is  in  tiiii  case  a  nupieioas  witaeM.  It 
cannot  tberefbce  be  certainly  determined  bov  tax  what  he  leports  re- 
qiecting  the  ooastancy  and  boldness  of  the  psgso   senators  is  trae  or 
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sanctions ;  but  the  weakness  of  their  govemtnent,  the  various 
political  disturbances,  especially  in  the  West,  the  corruptior. 
or  pagan  views  of  individual  governors,  would  all  &vaur  the 
preservation  of  paganism  in  many  districts;  and  hence  it  was 
necessary  that  those  laws  should  be  continually  re-enacted. 

Whilit  in  Rome  the  public  monumeuts  of  the  pagan  worship 
had  already  vanished,  the  images  of  the  old  Tyrian  Hercules 
could  still  be  worshipped  and  decorated  by  the  pagans  in 
Carthage.  As  in  earlier  times  the  popular  cry  in  that  city 
had  demanded  the  destruction  of  the  Christian  churches,  so 
now  resounded  there  the  cry  of  the  GhristiaD  populace,  de- 
manding that  all  idols  should  be  destroyed  at  Carthage,  as 
they  had  been  at  Rome.  The  people  were  excited  by  the 
folly  of  a  heathen  magistrate,  who  had  ventnred  to  order  the 
beard  of  Hercules  to  be  gilded."  The  prudent  bishops  were 
obliged  to  take  special  measures  fbr  moderating  the  f^cious 
zeal,  so  as  to  prevent  acts  of  violence.'!' 

Pagan  landlords  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  heathen 
-warship  on  their  estates,  and,  by  means  of  sacrificial  feasts  and 
other  means  which  their  power  over  the  peasants  gave  them  in 
-spite  of  the  existing  laws,  to  bind  them  to  heathraiism.  I^ous 
and  prudent  bishops  like  Augustin  were  obliged,  in  such 
-cases,  to  exhort  the  Christian  country  people  to  obey  God 
rather  than  men  ;t  but  they  were  also  obliged  to  restrain  the 
blind  2eal  of  the  Christian  populace,  which  was  for  destroying, 
in  an  illegal  manner,  the  idols  upon  the  estates  of  other  men. 
On  this  point  Augustin  speaks  thus : — "  Many  of  the  heathen 
have  those  abominations  upon  their  estates.  Shall  -' 
about  to  destroy  them  ?  No  ;  let  us  make  it  our  first  bi 
to  extirpate  the  idols  in  their  hearts.     When   they   have 

eidiumed  the  popnlace. 

^,        ,.  !  martyrs  endured  the  Ifleeration 

of  tbeir  memberB,  uid  Christians  stood  in  fear  of  the  wrong  vhich  might 
b«  done  them  in  Chriitifin  times.  Whoever  at  present  does  you  wrong 
does  it  in  fear.  He  does  not  openly  say.  'Come  ta  the  idols;'  he  does 
not  openly  say,  'Come  to  mv  altars,  and  fe»«t  yourself.'  And  if  he  swd 
it,  Bira  you  vould  not  do  it,  he  might,  in  presenting  bin  complaint  against 

foa.  totify  this: — 'He  would  not  come  to  my  altars — to  the  temples  which 
veaenile.'  Let  bim  even  say  this.  Ue  dares  not  say  it.  Bat  in  a 
fraudDlent  maimer  he  calls  you  to  answer  for  something  else.  He  -will 
rob  joo  of  your  saperfloiCy." 
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become  CbristiuiB  they  will  ather  invite  ua  to  so  good  &  woilc^ 
or  they  will  uiticipate  ua  io  iL  At  preseat  ve  must  pny  for 
them,  not  exasposte  tbtm."* 

But  it  waa  not  pagan  Itmdholden  alone  that  promoted  the 
worship  to  which  tliey  tbemaelves  were  attached ;  even 
Christian  proprietors  were  willing  to  igncH«  it,  when  their 
peasants  brought  ofierii^  into  the  temples,  because  the  im- 
poeta  which  were  laid  upon  the  temples  were  a  Bource  of  profit 
to  them.t  No  doubt  th^  could  effect  more  by  instraction 
and  zeal  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  tenants  in  the  spirit 
of  love  than  by  any  forcible  measures.  The  bishop  Chiyso^ 
tom,  in  a  discourse  delivered  at  CfHistantinople  about  the  year 
-400,  justly  rebukes  them  beouue  they  did  not  procure  the 
erection  of  churches  and  the  settlemoit  of  ministers  who  could 
preach  tlie  gospel  upon  their  estates.  "  le  it  not  the  duty," 
he  says,  "  of  the  Christian  proprietor  first  to  see  to  it  that  all 
his  tenants  are  ChristianB?'  Tell  me,  bow  is  the  couotryman 
to  become  a  Christian  when  he  sees  the  welfare  of  his  soul  is 
so  much  a  matter  of  indiiferenca  to  you  ?  You  can.  perform 
no  miracles  to  convert  men.  Well,  then,  convert  them  by 
those  means  which  lie  in  your  powex ;  by  charity,  by  your 
care  for  men,  by  a  gentle  disposition,  by  a  kind  address,  and 
by  whatever  other  means  you  possess.  Many  erect  baths  and 
forums ;  but  none  churches,  or  everything  else  sooner  than 
these.  Therefore,"  said  the  zealous  preacher,  whose  heart 
glowed  so  warmly  for  the  welfare  of  men,  *'  I  exhort  you,  X 
beseech  you,  I  require  it  of  you  as  a  favour  to  be  shown  me, 
or  radur  I  lay  it  down  <u  the  law,  that  no  man  aliaw  hit 
estate  to  be  without  a  fAwrch."^ 

It  bfnng  now  represented  to  the  government  that  the  idola- 
trous temples  and  images  on  the  country  estates  contributed 
much  to  the  promotion  of  paganism  among  the  peasantry,  the 
emperor  Hoooriua  passed  a  hiw,  in  the  year  399,  directii^ 
that  all  temples  in  the  country  should  be  destroyed  without 
tumult,  so  that  all  occasion  of  superstition  migRt  everywkert 

•L.0.17. 

■f  Zeno  tniliap  of  Tenma  (1. 1.  Tract,  xv.  s.  £)  oimpluiia  on  thia  tnb- 
JeO.  In  prsi^  vettrii  fDmantia  nndiqne  &im  tunc  non  nosCis,  que  (li 
Tcra  dieenda  lant)  dinimnlatido  sabtiliter  cnstoditii.  Pnibatio  longe  noa 
est    Jus  temptorom  ne  qus  vot^  eri^at,  quotidie  Mgntis. 

;  Homil.  IS,  ftct  t^ 
VOL.  MI.  I 
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i«  remcmed.*  Thii  Uw  was  eipreH^  oxifined  to  Hob  Un^eiet  • 
m  the  cotmlry,  whidi  could  not  reaAonabij  be  caauderoa  as 
monuments  of  art  contributing  to  the  <Hiuuiient  o£  tlie  country  ;f 
fw  the  ktter  were  pratact«d  by  new  law>  agaJDst  tbe  fuiy  of 
deelmctioa.t  Yet,  on  tbe  ome  band,  it  is  certain  that  in  tboae 
cities  in  vhiah  only  a  oomparatively  small  number  of  pagana 
ncre  still  to  be  ibund,  and  wliere  this  aniall  uumbex  were 
kept  b^iether  i^  the  temples  vkidi  were  still  remainiDg,  tlie 
teal  of  the  Christian  pt^njatioa  would  easily  bring  about  tbe 
destruction  also  of  tbwe  ;$  but,  oa  tite  otker  haad,  bowever, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tbi«  law  was  neyer  uni^TEsUjr 
executed  according  to  the  letter. 

Among  the  pagani  in  many  eountiies  an  impecasioii  pre- 
vailed, in  consequenoe  of  tme  of  tfaoee  fvedictkuis  by  which 
they  were  so  often  deluded,  that  CSiristianity  would  last  for 
on^  th^te  kmdr«d  and  ttxty^ce  ytart ;  and  this  prediction, 
by  a  loose  raokomng  from  the  time  of  Christ's  passion,  seemed 
now  to  be  new  the  time  fiir  its  aecoaipliahment.  Hence  the 
dertroetioii  «f  Uie  teHples,  which  to(dc  place  tiiis  year,  made 
die  greater  impreasioii  upoa-  many  of  the  paganB.jj  Yet  they 
were  sdll  powerful  enoi^h  on  many  of  tbe  country  estates  (tt 
Ifoith  A^ca  to  oomsut  acts  of  violoioe  on  the  Christians, 
while  engaged  in  the  eserctses  of  wcaBhip.ir 

After  tbe  death  of  die  power&il  Stilicho,  fay  whom  Hono- 
rioi  had  been  goretned,  the  latter,  probably  tfarou^  the 

'*  Si  qua  in  sgris  tempU  snnt,  sine  tnrba  ic  tnmnlts  direintar.    fOi 
«nim  dqectJB  atque  intristu,  ooiais  lopenlitiaDk  materia  consametiir. 
f  Thus  in  the  Codex  caoonum  eecfea.  AMcaaa  (c.  58)  it  is  aii,  Que 

t  Cod.  Tbeodog.  L  XVI.  Tit.  10. 1.  18. 

g  AngDE^a  (de  miule  Del,  1.  XVIII.  c.  S4)  mji  that  in  Ihk  year  lU 
the  idobtnHD  lemplei  and  imigei  at  Carthage  wore  destnijed,  bj  tbe 
two  oomites,  Gaodeatiiii  and  Jovina. 

n  Sec  Aago«liii.L  c. 

^  Thus  nxt;  Cluiltiuu  were  murdered  at  Soff^tnm  ia  T^nmldiB,  pro- 
bably in  oonBeqoence  of  an  sttaek  on  the  etatne  of  Hercnles,  Angnatigi. 
3.  SO.  At  Calame  in  Nomidia,  a.d.  408,  the  pagans  rentored,  in  defiance 
the  laws  enacted  sliortly  t>etbre  by  tbe  enperor  Honorioi  againit  all 
ugsD  festlTitiei,  to  march  in  an  indeosit  heatboi  proceokHi  before  the 
Chriltian  chnrcbo  ;  and,  vben  Ae  d^rgJ  KuwoMnled,  a  wild  uproar 
arose.  The  cbnrch  vu  sttaeked  with  atonet,  fiaally  set  fire  to,  aod 
a  Ctuistiin  mnidered.  The  Inahop,  who  v»  faulted  after,  vaa  obliged 
lo  conceal  himself.     Aagiutin.  ep.  90.  91.  104. 
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influence  of  Bome  of  tbe  great  who  were  iaroiuab}y  disposed 
to  pHganism,  eoitcted  a  taw  which  eootradieb^  the  laws 
hitherto  isHied.  For,  between  the  yean  409  and  410,  there 
afq»eared  in  tbe  western  empire  a  law  which  ontained  universal 
religious  freedom.*  Yet  this  law  reiaained  in  Force  certainly 
-but  a  very  shoit  time ;  and  tbe  old  ones  soon  went  once  more 
into  operation.  By  an  edict  of  the  year  416f  pagans  woe 
excluded  Irom  all  civil  and  militaTy  places  of  trust,  yet  tbe 
necessities  of  the  time  and  the  weakueea  of  the  empire  hardly 
allowed  of  its  being  earned  into  strict  eiecutioa.{ 

The  consequences  nhich  followed  the  emignuions  of  tribes 
in  the  western  empire ;  the  political  diaturbance«  which  threw 
everything  into  confusion ;  the  imiptioni  of  savage  and  pagan 
hordes,  might  sometimes  light  ap  a  lay  of  hope  in  the  small 
pagan  party ;  but  it  soon  dwindled  away  again  lo  nothing. 

In  many  districts  oi  the  East  paganism  maiotained  itself 
fat  a  Imger  time ;  and  the  party  of  pagan  Fktonist;,  which 
continued  down  into  tbe  sixth  ceotuTj,  was  its  principal  sup- 
port. The  emperors  were  moved  by  their  politick  interests 
to  avoid  destroying  ereything  at  onee  in  those  cities  where 
pi^aniaa  predominated,  lest  they  might  destroy  those  interests 
also.  They  chose  rather  to  proceed  gradually.  This  prio- 
.^nple  may  be  detected  in  tbe  ronarkable  answ^  which  the 

*  Ut  libera  Tolnntate  qaii  cultnm  Chiisdanitatis  exciperet,  cod.  eccles. 
Afnc.  c.  107.  Il  is  true,  this  law,  as  it  here  reads,  cau  be  understand, 
a(«ordiDg  to  its  letter,  to  meui  onl^  that  do  one  abonld  be  fbroed  to  em- 
brace ChriBdaniQF.  And  tbi*  va<  in  but  a  thing  which,  proiierly  ipesk- 
ing,  had  as  yet  neTer  been  done.  But  it  is  clear  that  it  was  so  intn-preled, 
•1  if  tbe  le^  penalii«»  wbieh  bad  been  in  fbree  against  those  who  exer- 
ciwd  any  other  form  of  worship  tium  that  of  the  cathoUc  Chn^ans 
sboold  tw  done  a.waj'. 

t  As  late  aa  the  fear  403  the  %iauish  Christian  poet  Prodentiaa  had 
•suited  that  diSnenoe  in  lelpect  to  religion  had  no  inflnenoe  id  tbe  be- 
■tnwment  ofpostaofhuoooT,  and  declared  tbii  to  be  right.  L.  1.  c  Sfm- 
nadiam,  v.  617. 

N«  ngD  implkltoi  per  d-blta  culmloa  tdundi 
Temall  iDllIuai  per  iter  gndientibai  obiUiit. 

t  If  the  aocoDDt  of  ZoainiBi  (I.  V.  c  4fi)  is  true,  the  Arble  Honorim, 
oDsble  to  dispeoie  with  tbe  serrices  of  (aie  of  hia  pagan  senerale,  GcDerid, 
who  would  serve  only  on  this  condllioii,  was  obliged  immediatel;  to 
repeal  this  law. 
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emperor  Arcadius  gave  Porphyry  bishop  of  Gaza  in  Palestine, 
when  the  latter,  in  the  year  401,  prayed  for  the  destruction  of 
the  idolatrous  temples  in  thin  city,  inhabited  for  the  most  part 
by  fenatical  pagans.*  "  I  am  aware,"  says  he,  "  that  your 
city  is  given  to  idolatry ;  but  it  £iithfully  pays  its  tributes, 
and  brings  a  great  deal  into  the  public  treasury.  If  we  pro- 
ceed now  to  disturb  it  thus  suddenly,  tiie  inlu6>itants  will  fly 
away  in  fear  (namely,  that  the  attempt  would  finally  be  made 
to  bring  them  over  to  Christianity  by  force),  and  we  should 
lose  so  much  in  our  revenue.  But  we  will  rather  opprew 
them  by  degrees,  deprivii^  the  idolaters  of  their  dignities  and 
places  of  trust,  and  issuiag  our  commuids  that  the  temples 
shall  be  closed  and  oracles  no  longer  be  delivered  ;  ibr  when 
they  are  oppressed  on  all  sides,  they  wiU  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth," — a  fine  mode  of  conversion,  to  be  sure ! — 
*''for  all  sudden  and  too  authoritative  measures  are  hard  for 
the  subjectH."  Yet  finally  the  cunning  of  the  empress  Eu< 
doxia  prevailed — a  woman  who  perfectly  understood  how 
Arcadius  was  to  be  mimaged,  by  taking  advantage  of  his 
weaknesses ;  and  who  was  led  to  think  that  her  zeal  for  the 
destruction  of  idolatrous  temples,  and  her  many  gifts  to  the 
clergy  and  the  monks,  would  make  atonement  for  her  una. 
By  her  influence  the  reasonable  hesitation  of  the  weak  Arcadius 
was  finally  overcome. 

*  The  liSe  of  Porphyrj  bishop  of  Gaza,  fhim  irhich  Ihis  Mary  is 
taken,  and  which  was  cnmpowd  by  his  disciple  the  deacon  Marcos, — a 
work  which  is  important  as  fnrnishbg  many  facts  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  the  charch  aod  of  manners  in  this  period, — ^has  as  yet  been 

Eablished  only  in  a  Latin  tnmslatioD,  whose  author  seemg  not  even  lo 
ave  given  himself  the  puns  of  accurately  deciphering  the  Greek  text : 
see  Acta  Saactonim,  at  the  26th  of  Febmary,  and  the  Bibliothecft 
Patmrn,  Galland,  T.  IX.  From  a  promising  yoans  Danish  scholar.  Dr. 
ClatucD,  we  are  led  to  expect  the  publication  of  the  Greek  origiiuil 
work,  which  is  still  extant  among  the  treasures  of  the  imperial  library 
at  Vienna.  Meantime  I  shall  insert  here  the  passage  relatini;  to  the 
preseut  subject,  as  it  reads  in  the  original.  The  words  of  Arcadius  are, 
on^  M  n  *i*JI  t«i>ii  MMnSi4,kH  lirh,  iiX'  liyvium  1m  m^  *4>  i;» 
^■r  Tn  in/trlarr,  rJjiXm  iiimXiStm.     '£i>  lEi  Af  w  ImrtB^/m  mlmh,  rf 

/tift  tki6r/tH  mirtii,  ntmifiSirn  rit  lif/nf  rZi  ti)«>^iJii»  mi!  rk  iiXli 

n'^M.     'Emit  yi(  tiSfitm  ill  wtttT^rrtnuftlri,  tnyiTtitxaSn  tiit  ixMur 
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It  is  true,  in  a  lav  of  the  year  423,  it  is  expressed  as  doubt- 
ful wliether  any  p^ans  still  remMned  :•  but  as  it  was  consi- 
dered uecessary,  in  confirming  tiie  ancient  laws  against  them, 
to  chang;e  the  punishment  of  death,  which  had  hitherto  been 
established  against  those  who  sacrificed,  into  the  confiscation 
of  goods  and  Ixmishment ;  as  it  was  considered  necessary  to 
protect  the  still  remaining  pagans,  who  attempted  nothing 
contrary  to  the  laws,  against  being-  abused  and  plundered  by 
aomtDal  Christians,  who  used  religion  as  a  pretext  ;t  it  follows 
from  all  this,  that  there  stUl  continued  to  be  pagans,  which 
is  proved  moreover  by  the  laws  issued  under  this  reign  against 
those  who  apostatized  from  Christianity  to  paganism.  Had 
there  been  good  reason  to  doubt  whether  there  were  any  more 
pagans,  there  certainly  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  a  law 
of  this  sort.  But  undoubtedly  the  fact,  tiiat  few  remained 
who  openly  declared  themselves  pagans,  may  be  reconciled 
with  the  other,  that  it  was  necessary  to  devise  laws  of  this  sort, 
if  the  matter  is  presented  in  the  following  point  of  light ; 
namely,  that  many  were  called  apostates  from  Christianity 
who  had  never  seriously  passed  over  to  the  Christian  church — ' 
individuals  who  had  submitted  to  baptism  only  as  an  outward 
form,  but  had  ever  continued  to  practise  the  pagan  rites  in 
secret.  Whenever  they  were  discovered,  they  were  called 
apostates,  t 

The  heathens,  then,  were  compelled,  from  the  present  time 
in  the  fit^h  century,  to  practise  and  propagate  their  religion  in 
secret,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  persecutions ;  and  by  this 

*  L.  XVT.  Tit  X.  L  22.  Paganos  qm  sapersaat,  qnniiquam  jam 
Dnllos  esse  credamos.  _ 

t  L.  c.  1.  23  et  24.  Hoc  ChriitiauiB,  qpi  vel  vere  »ant,  vel  eite 
dicustiir,  specialiter  deQUmlunus,  ut  Jodffiis  ac  pagania,  in  qniete 
deKentibns,  nikilqiie  temanClbiu  turbnlenlum  legibusque  contrarium,  non 
andeaat  mmlbaa  inferre,  religtonia  anctoritale  ubitai.  Againet  Ihose 
who,  nnder  Ihp  preWil  of  religion,  robbed  the  pagans.  Angnstin  also  felt 
himself  called  npon  to  preach  ;  "  Perhaps,  in  order  that  Christ  may  not 
Saf  to  you,  J  was  clothed,  and  thoa  hast  robbed  me,  tbOB  altereet  the 
ciutom,  and  Ihinkeat  to  rob  u  pagim  and  to  clothe  a  Cbrisliaii.  Here 
also  Christ  will  answer  thee ;  nay,  he  anairers  thee  even  now  1^  his 
Bervant,  whoever  be  may  be  :  Here  too  do  me  no  harm  ;  when,  being  a 
Chriilian,  thou  robiiest  the  heathen,  thou  hiadercBt  him  from  becaming 
a  CbriHtian."     Sermo  179.  B.  5, 

X  Qui  nomen  ChriMianitatis  indati,  sacriflcia  feceriat.  Cod.  Tbeodos. 
1.  XVI.  Tit.  VIII.  1.  7. 
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nMAas  their  Teligion  w&s  leadond  the  demnt  to  than.  Hie 
htdding  of  the  knowledge  of  divioe  thinga  u  a  aecrat,  which 
could  be  the  property  only  of  the  philovopbically  educated  f 
the  engrafting  of  it  upon  the  mythical  i^resentatians,  beycHid 
which  the  people  knevr  nothing  ;  this  belonged  neceaBuily  to 
the  Byatetn  of  the  Ifeo-FlatoniMs,  aod  these  principles  made  it 
possible  for  them,  with  all  theii  enthuBitum  for  Hellenimi, 
yet  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  character  of  the  times.*  A 
remarkable  example  of  this  is  presented  in  the  life  of  the 
pagan  philosopher  Froclus,f  which  his  disciple  MariDUB  has 
written.^ 

*  The  art  represented  in  the  ETmbal  of  Frotesl :  Sniuw  riTi  iitfrnnH 
<fi  filai,  i>.>Jt  nxiTiKii.  Se«  Sjaea.  ep.  137  ad  Hercnlian.  Of  the 
PBgum  It  bo  were  arrested  in  the  exerdse  of  tbe  caltos  forlndden  bf  the 
Wws,  AoguB^D  saji  (Enarrat.  in  ^.  140,  s.  30),  QolE  eornm  com- 
prebensus  e<t  in  mciificia,  com  bit  l^bm  isla  proluberentnr,  et  nan 
negavit?   Qais  eornm  ct)mpreheiiiiu«UadonreidoliDin,  einui  cUmarit: 


J  As  a  proof  of  tbe  confidence  -whicb  Heron  the  mRthemadtJan  had  in 
the  jouDg  Proclue,  it  is  menlioned  here  that  be  oommnnicatcd  to  faim 
the  mhole  method  of  hit  aortUp  of  Gcd.  When  ht  fint  nsited  the 
heathen  Platonic  philosopher  Sjriums  at  AtlieDS,  the  moon  haTtng 
begun  to  shine,  the  latter  songht  to  get  him  ont  of  the  waj,  so  that  be 
might  perform  his  devotions  unobserved  witb  another  pagan,  c.  1 1.  We 
see  from  Ibis  biogrspbical  narrative,  that  the  worship  of  Isis  still  pie- 
Tuled  at  Philn  in  Egypt  (p.  47) ;  that  in  Athens  tbe  worslup  of  Kscu- 
lapius  was  secretly  practised  in  tbe  temple,  which,  however,  was  soon 
ailerwarda  destroyed ;  and  that  tbe  pagans  prayed  there  for  their  aick. 
Proclns  Ifaougbt  himself  happy  in  that  he  occupied  a  dwelling  near  the 
temple,  so  as  to  be  able  to  perform  his  devotions  there  witbonl  being 
ota^ved,  and  invoke  tbe  lud  of  Eacnlapins  in  behalf  of  the  sick,  p.  T3. 

xai  •u)i/u'i»  rfJfarn  t(7(  iiiStuUiur  UikiZri  mvu^uV-  Marinos  extols 
itas  a  proof  Mthe  Hercnlean  conrage  and  spint  of  Proelns,  tiiat  nnder 
all  the  storms  of  this  Titanic  period  he  stedfistly  and  without  oooe 
wavering,  tbough  not  withoot  danger,  maiuluned  bmnelf  to  tbe  end,  tJ 
J)  nl[  rtijTitm  i,i(ilM,  iSii  j{..Xi;»  .iri,  l«}tiE»^  1.  ;>>.?  fif 
rm^iyJtn  k«i  r^iKUftia  ir^^^aiw  rt'pln^lMr  Jtrri  wytirri't  n  m^a^j-i)  (the 
ancient  naLional  cultns),  \/A^,SSt  tirii  fii;  uii  ttnftfSi,  i!  uii  trufm- 
m'nimurium,  rit  Si"  liiniiaTi.  Once,  probably  by  his  over-iealons 
observance  of  the  pagan  rites,  he  drew  on  himself  a  persecniion  fhnn 
the  Christians,  and  took  refuge  for  some  lengdi  of  time  in  Aria 
Minor,  p.  35.  At  Adrota  in  Ly^a  there  was  stSlf  practised  among  the 
heathens,  in  an  ancient  tempir,  a  worship  respecting  the  name  of  wluch 
they  were  not  agreed.  According  to  some,  the  temple  belonged  to  Escn- 
It^ns ;  according  to  others,  to  tbe  Dioacarm.    Remedies  Ibr  die  care  of 
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The  emptor  Juatinian  (from  tbe  year  527  and  onwudi), 
whose  despotism  even  in  ■]»ritaal  tbings  was  the  source  i£  sa 
many  disordeTs  to  the  Eastern  efaordi,  oideaTOtired,  soon  sfter 
the  comineneenieiit  of  his  rc^f")  ^  su^^vesa  the  lut  rennuns 
of  paganism  \ij  force,  so  fai  as  this  ctmU  be  done  \a  mdi  a 
way.  The  persecutions  were  aimed  particularly  at  men  in  the 
civil  service.  They  were  deprived  of  their  property,  tortuied, 
executed.  Many  hypocritically  assumed  the  profession  of" 
Christianity  to  escape  the  persecutions :  of  course,  in  such 
cases  they  soon  took  off  the  mask,  and  were  once  more  seoi 
attending  the  performance  of  sacrifices.*  The  emperor,  doubt- 
leaa  havii^  heard  that  Athensj'  still  continiMd  to  be  a  seat  of 
paganism,  and  tiiat  this  religitHi  was  prc^Mgated  by  the  pagan 
Platoniats  who  still  taoght  there,  forbad  the  bolding  of  [riiilo* 
scqdiical  lectnree  in  that  place.}  These  peraecutitms  induced 
the  pagan  pbilosophen,  among  whom  were  Damafloiua  and 
laidorus  and  the  resawoed  Simplicius,§  to  take  refuge  witit 
the  Persian  kii^  Cbosroes,  re^tectiog  whose  love  for  philo- 
sophy they  had  heard  exaggerated  accoaota.  This  prince,  it 
is  true,  received  than  in  a  tri^dly  manner ;  but  th^r  eipec- 


c-aa. 

*  Theophascs  ChrODt^nnih.  sd.  A.52^,Le.  according  to  our  reckoning, 
531  from  the  birth  of  Chrut.  Bee  Idelec's  Manual  of  Chronologj,  ii. 
498.  Procop.  hist,  arcana,  p.  90,  o.  zi.  ei.  Orelli.  Tbe  tame  aathor  (a. 
19)  relates  that  Jnatinim  emplojed  the  aocnntiou  of  heathmiim  as  a 
pretext  to  gel  into  powesMon  of  th«  eglatcs  vhich  hil  cupidity  thintcd 
after.    Cump.  the  ctitonkde   of  Johwmes  Malala,  para  iL  p.  184,  ed. 

t  The  AtbeDiBn  schools  had  sntik  so  low  in  the  beghming  of  the  fifth 
oestary,  that  Synesias  could  -write,  AAeiia  is  now  ftimous  oaly  for  her 
Hrmettisii  hone;,  and  thai  be  eoald  ooapHC  (be  then  Athens,  in  h«r 
reUtian  to  the  ancient,  with  tbe  hide  of  a  slaogbtered  victim ;  so  foot- 
pletelf  was  philosophy  banished  from  tfae  place,  while  only  those  dead 
■nd  silent  spots,  the  Academy,  the  Stoa,  the  Lyceum,  were  shown  to 
and  wondertd  at  by  itrangers.  See  tbe  136th  letter  of  Syoeiiui  to  fais 
brather ;  bat,  after  this  time,  Athena  was  somewhat  rotored  to  its  btoom 
tiy  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy. 

X  Job.  Malala,  t.  c  p.  187. 

\  ^miriiciDa  (in  Epictet.  EndiiridiOB,  c  13,  ed.  Logd.  Bstav.  IGtD,  p. 
79)  probubly  altades  (o  tbe  fact  thai  Lhe  pagans  wcr«  to  be  fbrced  t»: 
rcooonee  their  convictiaiia.    Tii>«n'«i  ^'nf,  imx^  ■■!  rtZ  ii%fy^t  auj- 
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tations  were  by  no  means  realized.  Parsiam  was  as  little 
agreeable  to  them  as  Christianity ;  and  they  had  many  a  long- 
ing-wish after  the  Grecian  customs.  Choscoes,  in  the  treaty 
of  peace,  prevailed  upon  the  emperor  Justinian  to  allow  them 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  in  the  Bomau  empire.* 

B.  Of  the  polemical  writings  of  the  PagaTu  against  Christi- 
anity; of  the  chargei  which  they  brought  against  it  gene- 
rally ;  and  of  the  manner  in  which  these  charges  uiere 
answered  by  the  teachers  of  the  Christian  church. 

In  respect  to  the  attacks  on  Christianity  by  pagan  writers, 
it  may  be  olnerved  that  it  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
alter^  circumstance*  of  the  times,  that  iew  would  venture  to 
combat  Christianity  in  works  devoted  expressly  to  that  object. 
Julian,  who  endeavoured  to  supplant  Christianity  as  an  empe- 
ror,  appeared  against  it  also  as  an  author;  and  his  work,  of 
which  considerable  fragments  have  been  preserved  to  our 
times,  in  the  refutation  of  it  by  Cyril  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
is  the  most  important  one,  in  this  respect,  belonging  to  the 
present  period.'!'  Although,  as  we  have  remarked  before, 
much  that  H'as  bad,  and  which  had  been  presented  to  Julian 
under  the  Cliristian  name,  had,  from  the  first,  exerted  its 
influence  in  giving  his  mind  an  impression  unfavourable  to 
Christianity,  yet  it  is  also  true  that  his  hatred  was  not  conned 
to  the  corrupt  and  distorted  representations  of  Christianity 
prevailing  at  that  period,  but  was  turned  against  Christianity 
itself;  that  Christianity,  though  presented  in  all  the  purity  of 
its  essential  character,  could  not  have  appeared  to  him,  in  the 
temper  of  mind  which  be  actually  cherished,  otherwise  than 
hateful.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  many  of  the  fordgn 
elements  wliich  had  engrafted  themselves  on  Christianity 
came  nearer  to  Julian's  pagan  mode  of  thinking  tlian  the 
purely  Christian  doctrine.  He  was  sufficiently  well  acquainted 
with  the  written  records  of  Christianity  to  discern  the  differ- 
ence between  many  of  the  notions  which  prevailed  among 
Christians  at  this  time  and  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testa- 

■  See  Af^tbiss  ie  rebus  Justiaiani,  1.  II.  c.  30,  p.  69,  «d.  Paris.  L.  II. 
e.  SO,  p.  131,  ed.  Niebuhr. 

t  Jalian  vroU  this  -work  ia  the  winter,  daiiiig  his  reaidence  at  Antiocli. 
LibnQ  epitaph.  Jalian.  voL  I.  p.  581. 
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ment ;  between  the  life  of  the  Chri»Uans  of  this  period  arid 
the  lequiBitions  of  the  original  doctrine  of  Christ.  Thus,  in 
reference  to  the  honour  paid  to  martyrs,  couceming  which 
nothing  indeed  is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  he  re- 
proached the  Christians  with  departing  from  the  words  of 
Christ.  Yet  Julian  Imew  too  little  of  the  spirit  of  Christi 
anity,  which,  with  all  his  knowledge  of  the  letter  of  the  Kew 
Testament,  yet  could  not  be  understood  by  him  while  he 
cherished  such  inward  opposition  to  the  essence  qf  the  gospel, 
— he  knew  too  little  of  that  spirit  to  see  wherein  the  honour 
.paid  to  the  martyrs  conflicted  with  the  primitive  religion.  To 
him,  looking  at  the  matter  from  his  own  pagan  position,  the 
Christian  element,  which  lay  at  the  root  even  of  this  supersti- 
tion, was  precisely  the  thing  which  appeared  hateful.  It  was 
the  importance  which  the  Christian  feeling  attached  to  the 
remains  of  a  body  that  had  once  been  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  was  destined  to  be  so  again ;  the  new  views  of 
death,  and  of  the  sanctification  and  transfiguration  of  the 
earthly,  of  all  that  is  peculiar  to  humanity,  which  Christianity 
brought  with  it.  To  him,  the  pagan,  whatever  was  dead  was 
impure  and  defiling ;  hence  he  tauntingly  remarked  ag^nst 
the  Christians  that  they  had  filled  everything  with  graves  and 
monuments,  and  that  they  rolled  themselves  upon  graves.*  He 
accused  them  of  practising  magic  in  this  way,  and  of  seeking 
prophetic  dreams  by  sleeping  upon  the  graves  (incubationes). 
The  apostles,  he  said,  had  from  the  first  instructed  the  faithful 
in  these  things ;  and  among  the  Jews  the  art  had  long  been 
known,  for  they  often  had  been  reproached  with  it  by  the  pro- 
phets (Isaiah  Isv.).!     So,  again,  he  rightly  perceived  that  the 

•  He  also  emplojs  arguments  wholly  irrelevant  and  out  of  place,  fiw 
the  purpose  of  Ehowing  them  that  tbU  irai  an  imcliriBtiui  thiag ;  as  for 
ezsmple,  from  Matth.  cliap.  23 :  "  Haw  then  do  joa  call  upon  the  same 
God,  when  Jesus  laye  chat  the  lepQlchrea  are  fall  of  all  unclean ceGS?" 
Again,  Christ  had  said,  "  Let  the  dead  bury  tbeir  dead."  Though  the 
truth  was,  those  who  eslted  on  the  martyrs  looked  upon  Ihem,  not  ss  tha 
dead,  but  as  those  who  were  living  with  God. 

t  Cyrill.  c.  Julian.  1.  X.  335 — tO.  Perhaps  the  ChrJBtiana  may  have 
thetoselveB  given  occoeion  for  this  charge,  by  their  stories  about  appear- 
ances of  the  martyrs  in  visions  by  night  in  the  chapels  of  the  martyrs-— 
about  cures  of  diseases,  which  had  been  wrought  by  tbem;  and  by  Ihar 
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perseeulIoDB  a^inst  heretics  aod  p^aiM,  which  had  hitherto 
been  resorted  to,  were  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and 
of  theapostlea.  "You  destroy  temple*  and  altars,"  saja  lie,* 
"  and  you  have  not  only  murdered  tiiose  among  tu  who  perse- 
vere in  the  religion  of  our  fittherf,  but  also  thoM  among'  the 
heretics  who  are  in  the  same  error  with  yourselves,  but  who 
do  not  mourn  the  dead  man  (so  he  sarcastically  calls  the 
worship  of  Christ)  in  the  same  way  that  you  do.  Bat  thb  is 
something'  which  mnst  be  ascrihed  to  your  own  invention ;  for 
neititer  Jeans  nor  Paul  invited  you  to  do  it."  Instead  of 
acknowledging,  however,  that  this  was  ctmtrair  to  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  or  at  least  to  the  character  of  Christ  and  the 
opoetles,  Julian  maliciously  gives  it  the  following  explanation- 
He  says  that  Christ — which,  however,  is  refuted  by  Christ's 
own  language— and  tbe  apostles  did  not  expect  th^  party 
would  ever  acquire  such  power  ;  and  here  a^in  be  repeats  the 
old  objection  to  Christianity,  which  in  truth  redounds  to  its 
honour,  that  it  did  not  first  spread  amon^  the  wise  and  mighty 
of  the  world,  "  But  the  reason  is,"  ays  he,  "  thty  never 
lotted  forward  to  such  mighty  things ;  for  they  were  satisfied 
if  they  could  deceive  maids  and  slaves,  and  through  these  the 
women  and  their  husbands,  such  as  Cornelius  aod  Sei^us. 
Tou  may  put  me  down  for  a  liar,  if  a  single  author  of  that 
period  (for  these  events  happened  under  Tiberius  or  Claudius) 
ever  mentioned  these  men,"  How  could  he  possibly  have  pos- 
sessed the  least  sense  for  the  godlike  in  the  life  of  Christ,  when 
he  was  capable  of  bringii^  up  such  a  question  as  the  one  which 
fbllows,  wiiere,  comparing  Christ  with  great  kings, 'f'  he  says, 
"  But  Jeens,  who  has  persuaded  a  few  of  the  wOTst  among 
you,  has  been  named  these  three  hundred  years;  yet  what 
F^narEiable  thii^  had  he  done,  unless  yon  suppose  that  healing 
the  lame  and  the  blind  and  exorcising  demoniacs  in  the  vil- 
lages of  Bethsaida  and  Bethany  are  to  be  ranked  amtmg  the 
greatest  works?" — ^wben  he  alleges  against  the  sovereignty  of 
Christ,  that  he  waa  one  of  the  aubjecia  of  tbe  emperor ;  that 
he  who  commanded  the  spirits,  who  walked  upon  the  sea,  and 
ejected  evil  spirits,  could  not  change  the  will  of  his  friends 
and  kinsmen  so  as  to  secure  their  own  salvation ;  could  not 
bring  them  to  believe  in  him  7  How  little  did  he  who  could 
say  this  understand  the  nature  of  a  moral  change  I 
•  L.  c.  L  Ti.  p.  206.  t  VI.  491. 
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No  lees  characteristic  of  the  mm  was  the  credulity  with 
which,  after  ridiculing  the  well-audieiiticated  faith  of  the 
Christians,  he  received  oae  of  ihe  absuTd  tales  of  heatheuBm, 
objecting  to  the  Christiana  that  they  had  foiaaken  the  ancilia 
which  had  fallen  tram  heaven,  and  which  secured  eternal  pro- 
tecticoi  to  the  ci^  of  Rome  and  the  Boman  empire ;  and, 
instead  of  tliese,  woi^ipped  the  wood  i^  the  croes.  *  And 
equally  characteristic  is  liis  objeetkin  to  Christiani^,  —  an 
objectioa  which  contains  some  truth,  but  truth  which  redounds- 
to  the  hfMiour  of  Christianity, — when  he  says  tliat  the  Chris* 
tians  Itad  let  the  best  things  of  Judaism  and  paganism  go,  and 
bloided  together  the  worst  out  of  both.  They  had,  for 
instance,  thrown  away  from  Jtidatsm  the  sacred  rites,  the 
various  l^al  prescriptions,  which  required  the  holiest  life, 
and  from  paganism  the  devout  feeling  towards  all  high^ 
natures ;  while,  on  the  ccaitrary,  they  .hod  taken  from  the 
Jews  their  intolerant  monotheism,  and  from  tlie  pagan» 
their  freedom  and  indifference  of  living ;  ^  or,  as  Juliau  ex- 
pressed  it,  their  custom  of  eatii^  everyttung,  like  the  green 
herb.  The  troth  here  is,  that  Christianity  d^veied  men  from 
the  yoke  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  from  a  religion  which 
cleaved  to  the  elements  of  the  world;  and  tlwt,  on  other 
grounds,  it  gave  a  freedcHn  of  outward  life,  which,  in  outward 
appearance,  might  seem  like  tlie  pagan  freedcun,  although  it 
came  from  an  entirely  different  spirit.  The  relalion  here  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  between  the  freedom  of  the  man 
who  has  never  felt  the  power  and  the  burden  of  sin,  and  the 
freedcm  of  him  who  has  been  actually  redeemed  from  its 
bcmdage. 

He  says  the  Christians  had  given  to  the  pagan  freedom  a. 
still  wider  scope ; — correctly,  we  must  admi^  so  &r  as  it  con- 
cerned outward  things ; — and  this  th^  bad  beea  compelled 
to  do  as  a  matter  of  course, "  beeause  th^r  religion  was  to  suit 
all  nations,  all  fpnns  of  human  life ;  the  innkeeper,  the  pub- 
lican, the  dancer,  &c."  f  Bating  the  circumstance  that  Julian 
carries  the  case  out  to  the  extreme  of  caricaiure,  there  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  foundation  of  truth  underlying  even  this  accu- 
ratiim,  confonnsbly  to  what  has  just  been  remarked.     It  was 

•  L.  c.  vr.  194. 

t  Tin  Hai^lmt  >■>  x 
t  VII.  238. 
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precisely  because  Christianity  started  with  this  freedom,  be- 
cause it  wiis  bound  to  no  particular  outward  and  earthly  tbrms 
of  life,  because  its  transfomiing  influence  operated  fiom 
within,  that  it  was  capable  of  approaching,  ia  like  manner, 
people  of  all  nations,  ranks,  and  relations,  so  as  to  diffuse  its 
sanctifying  influence  over  them  all.  So,  too,  he  glorifies  the 
ffospel,  which  was  given  to  make  returning  sinners  holy  and 
nappy,  when  he  reckons  it  as  a  reproach  to  Christianity  that  it 
came  first  of  all  to  sinners ;  and  when,  to  give  the  satire  more 
point,  he  cites  the  testimony  of  the  apostle  Paul  hiois^,  1 
Corinthians  vi,  11.  In  this  case,  however,  instead  of  dream- 
ily of  the  justifying  and  sanctifying  power  of  faith  in  Christ, 
to  which  Faul  alludes,  he  perverts  the  sense  of  the  apostle's 
langu^e,  as  if  he  referred  to  some  ma^cal  power  of  baptism 
to  destroy  sin.  "  Dost  thou  see,"  he  says,  "  that  these  were 
also  such  ?  But  they  have  been  sanctified  and  cleansed,  be- 
cause they  have  received  a  water  that  penetrates  to  the  soul, 
by  which  they  could  be  purified.  Baptism  cannot  remove 
leprosy,  gout,  warts,  and  other  less  or  greater  bodily  defects ; 
but  it  was  able  to  purge  away  all  the  sins  of  the  soul."* 

As  Julian  did  not  recognise  the  one  image  of  one  only  God 
in  all  humanity, — but  imagined  that  he  saw  in  the  difierent 
races  of  men  only  the  impress  of  the  different  individualities 
of  their  presiding  deities ;  or  rather  as  he  carried  out  the 
principle  of  the  deification  of  nature,  and  his  gods  were 
merely  the  different  human  individualities  of  character,  ab- 
stracted and  deified, — a  national  character  once  in  existence 
appeared  to  him  to  be  incapable  of  change.  He  adduces  the 
Western  nations  as  a  proof  of  this,  who,  although  they  had 
been  for  so  long  a  tune  under  the  Roman  dominion,  yet 
icontinued  to  remain  for  the  most  part  uncultivated :  ^  but 
history,  to  whose  testimony  he  appealed,  has  confuted  what  he 
says ;  for  Christianity  has  been  able,  without  destroying  the 
more  essential  national  peculiarities,  to  develop  and  bring  out 
the  spiritual  and  moral  elements  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  the  human  nature  in  all. 

*  VII.  f.  245.  Aod  » indeed  it  mnat  aepai  to  s.  nun  vbo  leads  these 
words  with  snob  a  temper  and  habit  of  mind ;  becaoEe  Bneh  a  temper  of 
mind  clings  onl;  to  the  oatvard.  The  ChristiaiiE,  moreover,  promoted 
this  miBBpprehension  by  their  on n  reproeiitstioDe  of  the  m&gtcal  effects 
ofhapdam  t  IV,  131. 
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Julian  labcmrs  to  show  that  Ghristiaiiitf  geaenill;^  had 
token  its  shape  only  by  decrees,  through  the  co5peratioQ  of 
various  outward  causes ;  as  the  iact  would  eoailj  seem  to  be 
to  the  superficial  obserrer,  and  in  general  to  every  man  who 
does  not  look  at  it  from  the  very  centre  of  Christian  intui- 
tion ;  mux  he  will  not  know  how  to  distinguish  in  Chris- 
tianity itself.the  unchangeable  essence  from  the  changeable 
form,  nor  that  which  springs  out  of  the  essence  of  Christiknity 
troTo  the  foreign  elements  which  have  mixed  in  with  it.  Now, 
although  Juliaji  undoubted^  perceived  the  difference  between 
the  Christian  life  and  the  Church  doctrines  of  his  time  and 
tliat  which  was  contained  in  the  letter  of  the  sacred  scriptures, 
yet  he  could  not  separate  what  was  really  foreign  in  the  pre- 
vailing church  doctrines  of  the  Christians  of  hia  time,  end  had 
been  added  to  the  original  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament, 
from  what  was  merely  the  drapery  of  a  particular  age  in  which 
the  essential  ChristiBn  truth  hath  clothed  itself;  and  thus  he 
might  easily  be  led  to  suppose  that  he  found  ctuitntdicdons  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  because  he  was  inca- 
pable of  reconiising  the  unity  of  the  essence  in  the  variety 
of  its  forms  of  representation. 

Thus,  for  instajice,  he  imagined  that  he  perceived  a  contra- 
diction of  this  sort  in  the  case  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divi- 
nity ;  and,  in  hie  remarks  on  this  point,  be  does  not  even 
agree  with  himself.  In  one  passage  he  says  of  Christ  to  the 
Christians  of  his  time,  *  "  At  you  vxnM  have  it,  he  has 
created  heaven  and  earth ;  for  none  of  his  disciples  has  said 
this  of  him,  except  John  sHone,  and  even  he  not  clearly  and 
explicitly."  And  in  another  place  he  saysf  that  neither 
Paul  nor  any  one  of  the  evangelists  ventured  to  call  Jesus 
Giod;  butthat  John,  on  hearing  that  in  the  cities  of  Greece  and 
Italy  many  had  already  become  infected  with  this  contagion, 
and  that  the  graves  of  Peter  and  Paul  were  secretly  wor- 
shipped,{  had  first  endeavoured,  by  stealth  and  artiiice,  to  foist 
in  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity.§  And  yet  in  another 
place,  |[  where  he  wishes  to  point  out  coDtradlctions  between 

•  VI.  318,  +  L.X.f.  317. 

\  We  Ke  with  what  aunnuiee  Jnlian  here  eraated  &ct*  after  Us  owa 

IDUgillBtioD. 

S  L.  X.  f.  337. 
I  L.  IX.  f.  391. 
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the  OiA  and  New  Teatemeiite,*  be  finds  in  the  formula  of 
baptiam,  which  he  nowhere  attMupta  to  explun  away  as  a 
foreign  addition  to  the  goapels,  a  direction  to  inroke  Christ, 

.and  the  doctrine  of  three  divine  eweaeea.t     He  accuses  the 

.^tostle  Paul  of  se]f-cootiadictio[i,of  a  wavering  bet we^  uni- 
vecmlism  and  partjcularism  in  the  doctrine  concenting  God; 
simply  because,  while  looking  himself  i^mn  the  ontMde  of  the 
matter,  and  everywhere  hunting  up  contndictiona,  he  was 
incapable  of  perceiriog  the  inner  coauection  of  the  Pauline 
^stem.  "  Paul,"  says  he,|  "chai^;es  his  doctrine  concerning 

.  God,  as  a  polypus  changes  cdour  on  the  rocks.  At  one  time 
he  calls  the  Jews  God's  only  inheritance;  at  antdiier,  he  per- 
aoades  the  Gentiles  that  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  Jews  only, 
but  also  of  the  Gentiles.     We  might  ri^tly  ask  Paul,  if  God 

.was  not  the  God  <^  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  tlie  Gentiles, 
why  did  he  send  Moses,  the  prophets,  and  the  miracles  of  the 

'  fabulous  legends,  to  the  Jews  alone  P  "  §  Yet  this  question 
might  have  been  easity  answered,  by  simply  unfolding  the 

.  Pauline  doctrines  concerning  the  law  of  God  Fluch  is  within 
man ;  ccmceming  the  divine  descent  of  humani^ ;  concerning 
the  God  in  whom  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being,  and  wlui 

.has nowhere  left  himsdf  without  a  witness;  concerning  the 
revelatioa  of  God  in  the  works  of  creation,  and  in  the  con- 
science ;  concerning  the  reaction  between  moral  corruption  and 

'Spiritual  blindness;  concerning  the  object  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment theocracy,  as  a  preparatory  system  ta  the  spread  of 
God's  kingdom  among  all  mankind ;  concerning  the  fixed  time 
of  God's  grace  to  all,  after  all  had  been  bro«^t  to  the  con- 

*  In  respect  to  the  reUtioa  of  fbe  Old  TartuDenl  idea  of  the  Mesiih 
to  Chat  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Chrisliui  t«achera  here  laid  them- 
-seWet  open  to  his  attacht,  in  a  iray  vUch  he  well  knew  how  to  take 
■adTiDlage  o^  when  the;  professed  to  find  tbe  whole  dactrine  concerning 
Chn£l,  as  kiras  fim  clesrl;  unfolded  in  the  New  Testunent,  or  even  as 
with  all  the  later  church  deGniliimB,  cooUined  already  in  the  Old  Testa- 

t  L.  V[II.  t.  S62,  he  sajB  that  in  the  Old  Testament  no  gncli  desig- 
jtation  of  a  higber  natare  belonging  to  the  Messiah,  as  ni  the  words 
rfmriiimt  rirta  xr-eun,  is  to  be  found ;  and  yet  thia  eipreSHOn  belonga 
to  Paul,  whom  Jnlian  had  placed,  on  thia  subject,  In  such  direct  oppo- 
fftion  to  John. 

:  I..  III.  f.  106. 

§  Thua  he  soeaka  who  tated  the  fabie  of  the  Aucilia  above-mcDtiaoEid 
as  an  nndoubled  &ct. 
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■rionsnew  of  guilt.  Id  like  matuier  he  neeaaea  the  apostle 
Paul  and  tbe  Chriatiaas  of  that  period  of  coDtiadicting;  the 
doctriocH  of  Christ  hims^,  when  they  held  that  it  was  not 
neeessary  to  obMrre  tbe  Moe^e  ceremoiiiallaw,  notwithstand- 
ing that  Clirist,  in  hit  wuraon  on  Eiie  mount,  had  said  thai  be 
had  not  come  to  deatroy  the  law,  but  to  fiil6l,  and  had  declared 
even  the  least  of  the  commandmHtts  to  be  binding  * — a  diffi- 
culty which  admitted  of  being  easily  reaolved,  by  rightly  de- 
tennieing  the  meaning  and  tbe  lefereneea  of  our  Savioui*a 


In  tbe  reign  of  Julian,  some  one,  probably  a  pagan  rheto- 
'  rician,  wrote  the  dialogue  in  imitation  of  Lucian,  called  I^hi- 
iopatrU.  This  contains  a  satirical  account  of  the  church  doc- 
trine of  tbe  Trimty,  and  of  the  monhs,  who,  as  they  were  the 
empen^B  most  violent  enanies,  predicted  nothing  but  &ilure 
of  his  enterprises.  They  are  represented  as  men  who  iofik. 
pleaaure  in  the  pulilic  miafbrlunes,  as  the  enemies  of  their 
eountry;   and  hence  the  title  of  the  dialogue.^     In  order 

*  L.X,  351. 

f  He  Toy  <*S7  in  vliick  Ihe  doctrine  of  tbe  Trinitf  is  ridiculed  in 
this  dialogne  (s.  12)  &<Dart  the  Bi^podtioii  that  it  wax  compoEcd  at 
some  peri^  subseqaent  to  the  Niceue  council,  and  this  is  confirmed  ^j 
the  description  of  the  persona  (s.  SO  and  S6),  who  are  repnsented 
alli^ether  after  ^  Eame  nnuiner  s«  the  monks  vere  lumillj  deeded  by 
Ae  pigBOB  of  t)us  period.  The  eipreMioii,  h  xamHim  ria  y^fim, 
nani&stlf  alludes  to  the  monkish  tonsure.  Tbe  monks  ssjf ,  that  when 
flicf  have  &sled  ten  days,  and  'vstched  ten  niebts,  singing  Epiiitoal 
BongB,  thM'  receiTed  revelations  of  fnmre  events  in  dreams.  Prophetic 
dreams  often  occnr  in  fliil  age,  botli  amoDg  pagans  and  Chrigtiaiit.  Not 
only  vhst  the  frimd  of  tbe  emperor  says  respecCinc  the  entire  victory 
over  the  Peniani,  bat  also  what  he  remarks  concemuig  tbe  cessation  <» 
the  inroads  of  the  Scythians  (isl^i^un  rat  lxvJ<a>),  is  in  keeping  iritb 
this  period.  And  this  latter  passage  has  been  irrongly  addnced  by 
Kelle,  who  attribntes  tbe  prodnction  to  Lndan  (see  his  dissenatiKi  on 
this  djalwoe  in  the  C(»nmentatioQea  tbeoL  of  RoMnmnUer,  Fnldnar,  and 
Manrer,  Lips.  IB26,  T.  I.  p.  It.  p.  £46),  agaiiBt  Gessner's  bypotbe^ 
vitb  which  we  agree ;  foi,  by  the  Nitfam  cf  the  fbwtb  eenuii^,  the 
Goths  were  sKtiredly  sometiniei  dtsigaated  by  tbe  general  appellatuHi  of 
ScythiuH  (see,  for  example,  Eun^ii  eicerpta,  e.  S6,  in  M^jns  scriptorom 
TCtenuD  norm  eolieetio,  torn.  II.  p.  272).  But  Oiere  is  one  point  in 
wbieh  Kelle  is  nnqnestionably  right,  viz.  in  saying  that  what  is  affirmed 
«ODoemiQg  the  BobJeotioD  of  E^pt,  a  country  which  bad  then  been  so 
long  time  already  a  Roman  province,  cannot  vilboat  ibrce  be  inter^eted 
of  this  period.  Yet  it  mar  be  qneslioned  whettier  all  the  particular 
marks  denoting  the  time  m  this  dialogne  are  to  be  onderstood  as 
historically  true;   whether  the  antbor  did  not  purposely  intend  to 
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to  ondeigtand  the  nature  of  the  charges  which  the  pagans 
brought  agiunst  ChruUanity  and  the  Chritttian  church,  we 
must  not  only  look  into  their  polemical  works,  which,  for  the 
reascHis  already  alleged,  could  in  thia  period  be  but  few  in 
number  ;  but  we  must  also  endeavour  to  find  out  the  current 
objections  brought  against  Christianity  by  the  pagans  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  life.  The  sources  from  which  such 
knowledge  may  be  obttuned  are  partly  such  wiitings  of  the 
pagans  in  which  they  occasionally  allude  to  Christianity  or 
the  Christians;  and  partly  the  apologetical  writings  of  the 
fathers,  and  the  homilies  of  Chrysostom  and  Angustin, 

Although  many  of  the  objections  of  the  pagaos  to  Chris- 
tianity,  springing  out  of  the  natural  relation  of  paganism,  or 
of  man  in  his  corrupt  state  of  nature,  to  Christianity,  must 
ever  be  recurring,  yet  there  are  many  also  which  were  called 
forth  by  the  particular  condition  of  the  Christian  church  in 
this  period.  This  is  the  case  with  all  such  objections  as  arose 
from  the  confounding  together  of  church  and  slate,  and  ttwa 
the  mass  of  corruption  which,  under  the  garb  of  Christianity, 
had  attached  itself  to  the  church.  If,  in  the  former  period, 
the  extension  of  the  church,  in  spite  of  all  persecution,  wit- 
nessed of  that  which  the  divine  power  of  the  gotpel  alone  was 
able  to  effect ;  now,  on  the  other  band,  the  pagans,  loolcing, 
as  men  are  wcait  to  do,  at  the  present  moment,  and  forgetting 
the  experience  of  the  preceding  centuriee,  could  object  against 
the  divine  character  of  the  religion,  that  Chrialianity  de- 
pended for  itt  spread  on  ihejiwour  of  the  princet.*  To  re- 
fute this  objection,  Theodoretus  must  appe^  to  the  experience 
of  the  past,  and  to  what  was  tranapiring  in  Persia  |  when 
he  wrote,  in  the  b^^inning  of  the  fifth  century. 

In  the  preceding  period  the  Christians  had  been  accused 
B  twraids  the  CBesars  (irreligiositas  in  Ctesares), 


s  this  dialogue  to  luve  been  written  at  Constan^ople, 
emperor  Nicephonu  Phocas.  in  the  jear  96B.  But.  u  I  un  ignorant  of 
the  reasons  which  are  supposed  to  recommend  thia  bjpotheau  above  tbtt 
of  GessDer,  I  can  onl;  meDtioa  The  fiuL 

•  'Ei  jinriylm    tiiiirla,   tmifun.      TheodoreL  Grso.  ASecL  (xnL 
DiEputat.  IX.  p.  93  S,  T.  IV.  e<L  SchnlCz. 

t  See  below,  penecationi  in  Persia. 
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becauxe  they  refused  to  join  in  those  demoiiBtrationa  of  respect 
which  idolatrous  p^an  flattery  paid  to  the  emperors.  But 
when  the  Christians  now  reproached  the  pagans  with  pros- 
trating themselves  before  the  images  of  the  goda,  the  reply 
they  sometimes  received  was,  that  they  did  not  scruple  them- 
selves to  &11  down  before  the  images  of  the  emperor;  which 
was  the  less  excusable  in  them,  since,  according  to  their  own 
doctrine,  it  was  an  honour  due  to  God  alone.*  The  Christian, 
indeed,  had  an  answer — that  this  was  an  abuse  which  had 
sprung  froK  p^ianism,  and,  having  become  deeply  rooted  by 
the  length  of  time,  could  not  be  extirpated  by  Christianity  ; 
though  ttie  church  did  not  cease  to  condemn  it.f 

Next,  while  in  the  earlier  times  the  conduct  of  the  Chris- 
tians hwl  been  the  most  expressive  and  convindng  proof  of 
the  divine  power  of  their  &ith,  now,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
enormous  corruption  which,  under  the  show  of  Christianity, 
manifeeted  itself  in  the  public  relations  and  among  the  great 
mass  of  nominal  Christians  was  seized  upon  by  the  pagans  as 
a  testimony  against  Christianity,  and  against  the  Christian 
period  which  liad  led  to  such  results.  They  did  not  reflect 
that  the  evils  which  Seat  on  the  surface  are  ever  easily  detected, 
but  that  it  requires  more  penetration  to  discern  the  truly 
good,  which  loves  concealment  and  is  less  obtrusive.  They 
saw,  as  Augustin  justly  expresses  himself  with  regard  to  such 
characters,  the  scum  only,  which  swims  above,  but  did  not  re- 
mark the  good  oil,  which  had  its  secret  chamiels,  and,  silently 
passing  through  them,  made  increase  without  notice.} 

Thus  it  was  urged  as  an  objection  to  Christianity,  which 
the  bishop  Augustin  was  required  to  answer,§  how  it  was  that 

*  The  pagan  Apollonius,  in  the  Consnltationes  ZscLsi  ChristiBm  et 
ApoUonii  philosophi,  1. 1.  c.  28;  Car  imagines  hominum,  vrf  ceris  pictas, 
*^  metalfis  depiolBa,  Eiib  rfgnm  recerectia,  etiam  pablica  adoratione 
Teneramini,  el,  nt  ipsi  pnedioalis,  Deo  tantam  honorem  debitom  etiam 
bomiuibDs  dads  ?    D'Acben,  Bpidleg.  T.  i. 

t  L.  c.  and  i»nx.  the  work  De  promisa.  et  prrodid.  Dfi,  pan  V.  De 
dimidio  temporia,  vliere,  in  c  vii.,  this  transfer  of  pa^n  adalation  is 
rebnked :  Sterna  euia  dicitoc,  qnce  temporalis  est,  nti^ne  notnen  est 
blaaphemia  :  cmn  mortales  licet  re^,  in  ea  dicantnr  Diti,  eisqne  snp- 
plices  dicant :  unmim  veatro  altsnbna  veatrii,  perennitati  veatrs,  et 
cmtera,  qnm  vanilas,  non  vtiitss  tndit,  atqne  exKcrabilia  innt. 

1  Angnstio.  Sermo  zv.  s.  9.  Amurca  per  publicum  cnrrit,  olenm  au- 
tem  ad  sedem  soam  occdIioi  transitoi  hsbet :  et  cnm  oceolte  transeat,  in 
ma^itodine  apparet.  §  See  Aogastin,  ep.  136  ad  Marcelltu. 
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such  gte^t  imd  maniieet  evils  bad  be&llen  the  church  under 
Christitui  prioces,  who  for  the  tttott  part  wtre  diligent  obtev 
vers  of  the  CkriUtan  religitm,*  Auguatin,  it  is  true,  in  his 
answer  does  not  undertake  (as  would  have  been  best)  to  dis- 
pute the  position  that  such  princes  had  been  diligent  observen 
of  Chiis^anity ;  but  what  be  says  tadtly  suppojea  that  he  did 
not  liinuelf  concede  this  position,  and  in  some  measure  touches 
the  m^ts  of  the  case,  although  iie  does  not  enter  deeply  into 
it  "  It  were  to  be  wished,'  be  says,  "  that  somethiag,  at 
least,  had  been  said  of  the  conduct  of  the  esrlier  emperors ; 
thus  examples  would  have  been  adduced  of  a  similar  or  ev«n 
worse  character  under  emperors  who  were  not  Christians ;  and 
it  might  be  seen  that  this  is  the  &ult  of  tlie  men,  and  not  of 
die  i^trioe ;  or  else,  not  of  the  emperors  tbemselTea,  but  of 
others,  without  whom  the  emperors  could  have  done  nothing,  "f 
The  position  itself  he  disputes  in  his  excellent  apolc^etical 
work,  "  The  City  of  God,"  where  he  says,  "  IS  all  the  kings 
of  the  earth,  all  the  nations,  all  the  great,  and  all  judges;  if 
young  and  old  together  would  bear  and  oitey  the  doctrines  of 
Christ,  such  a  people  would  at  once  participate  of  all  cm\ 
prosperity  in  this  present  life,  and  of  eternal  blessedness  in  the 
next.  But,"  he  adds,  "  because  one  man  listens  to  these  doc- 
trines, and  another  despises  them ;  and  because  the  great  mass 
are  more  attached  to  the  vices  which  flatter  their  corruption, 
than  to  the  salutary  rigour  of  the  virtues ;  the  servants  of 
Christ,  whether  they  be  kings  or  subjects,  rich  or  poor,  fre»- 
men  or  slaves,  endure,  if  need  be,  even  the  worst  of  govern- 
ments ;  and,  by  that  patient  endurance,  contribute  to  prepare 
for  themselves  a  place  in  that  holiest  and  most  exalted  com- 
munity of  angels,  in  that  heavenly  city  where  the  will  of  God 
is  law."}  Augustin,  moreover,  very  justly  remarks  that  the 
fountain  of  tiiose  evils  which  were  improperly  charged  on 
Christianity  was  to  be  traced  to  a  &r  earlier  time — to  the 
ooiTuption  of  the  Boman  state,  which  had  been  introduced  by 

*  ChiistiaiiaDi  religimem  ""•*'"'«  de  parts  sernintes.  Tfaia  «m  Jatt 
the  evil  of  it  that  llie  paguu  heard  Bach  prineea  extolled  as  leakiaa 
ChriwianB,  thst  luch  iucoireot,  mob  meagre  uotiom  were  eEdertaiDcd  of 
•what  belonged  to  the  observsuce  of  CbriMiaiunr ;  tb&t  zetl  for  forms  of 
belief,  tor  me  eztemal  intereiti  of  the  church,  tot  outward  msttoi  of  the 
church,  were  coofoiuided  with  ntal  Chrudauil^ 

t  Sp.  13S  ad  Marcellio.  {  De  civitate  D^  1.  U,  o.  19. 
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(uthly  pToaptaity,  and  whick  had  been  cbecked  bj  no  earthly 
eonaterpoiae.  He  justly  appeals  here  to  the  testimony  of  tbe 
dder  Boidmi  authora  tbemselves ;  and,  convinced  that  the 
CfariatiaD  religioB  farniihed  the  rally  tfawough  remedy  for  tbe 
evil,  he  thanks  Grod  that  hs  bad  bestowed  the  means  of  a  ndi- 
eal  eure  precisely  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  comqititHi, 
«4taAco  mankind  would  have  erra' sunk  lower  in  ruin.  "Thanks 
be  to  the  Loid  our  Crod,"  he  e^iclaima,  "  who  sent  us  his  own 
special  Hssistanea  against  those  evils."* 

Another  objeetioa  was  urged  against  Chiisdanity  on  politi- 
eal  grounds,  which  E^irang,  bowevN',  not  from  any  etwround- 
ing  of  the  precepts  of  Cbristiamty  with  the  bebavioor  of  those 
who  called  tbemselres  Christians,  bnt  portly  frtnn  a  misap- 
l>rehaiMon  of  these  precepts  thenaelvcs,  and  partly  from  the 
tiecewarj  opposition  between  the  more  political  way  of  think- 
ii^  peculiar  to  anttqaity  and  the  theocratical  and  moral  spirit 
of  CiiriMiamty.  The  pagans,  for  instance,  supposed  that  the 
Christian  doctEine  was  irreconcilable  with  the  fimdamental 
fwineipksftf  a  state,  and  that  no  state  could  subsist  in  conned 
tion  with  it ;  since  the  precepts  of  the  sermon  on  tbe  mount 
forbade  war  even  on  the  justest  occasions,  and  thus  the  state 
must  be  exposed  to  every  kind  of  insult  and  nroog  from  the 
barbarians.!  To  this  Augustin  replies  d>at  these  precepts 
had  reiereuce  to  the  dispositioa  of  hoirt,  which,  in  Christiiuis^ 
shoold  always  be  the  same,  rather  than  to  the  outward  actitms, 
Th^  required  that  the  heart  should  constantly  cherish  the 
same  disposition  of  patience  and  good  will,  while  the  outward 
actions  must  differ  aceordii^  as  the  best  interests  of  those 
towards  whom  we  are  thus  disposed  reqoire.f  I'd  those  who 
maintained  that  Christianity  necessarily  conflicted  with  the 

*  Angmtin,  in  die  letter  above  ched,(B.  IT1,)<^nipBTiDgtbee%cU  of 
CIuiMisnitj  with  Ac  ciric  virtues  ot  the  ancient  Roman  repablie,  fin^l j- 
remuki,  "  Thoi  God  fbovcd,  in  the  example  of  tbatfloBnilmig  eminrs 
of  the  Bonums,  bow  moob  the  civil  virtaea  iwald  effect  eveo  witbool  tha 
tme  religion,  tbat  it  might  appear  etident  that  men,  «ben  this  ii  also 
added,  become  the  utizois  of  another  atate.  Those  king  is  the  truth,  vhase 
laws  are  love,  and  vhose  dnratioD  is  eternity." 

-f  AogDitiD.  ep.  136. 

j  Augustin.  ep.  138.  iMa  praeepta  migis  ad  pneparationent  cordis, 
que  intns  eat,  peninere,  qoam  ad  opus,  qnod  in  aperto  fli,  uC  teneator  in 
secreto  animi  patiectia  cmn  benevolentis,  in  manifesto  nitem  id  Sat,  qood 
eis  videatnc  prodesw  pone,  qaiboi  bene  veils  debSBos. 
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welfare  of  Btates,  he  says,  "  Let  them  give  m  such  warriors 
as  the  ChristiaD  doctrine  requires  they  should  be;  such  sub- 
jects, suc;h  husbands  aod  wives ;  such  fiithers,  sons,  masters, 
and  (lerv^ta ;  such  lungs  and  judges ;  such  payers  and  re- 
ceivers of  tribute  as  they  ought  to  be  according^  to  the  precepts 
of  the  Christian  doctrine ; — and  would  they  still  Tenture  to 
assert  that  this  doctrine  is  opposed  to  the  state  ?  Nay,  would 
they  not  rather  confess,  without  hesitation,  that,  if  it  were 
followed,  it  would  prove  the  salvation  of  the  state  ?" 
-  The  pagans  also  laboured  to  show  in  the  historical  way 
that  it  was  by  forsaking  the  national  gods,  to  whom  the  Boman 
empire  owed  its  increase  and  prosperity,  and  by  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  the  state  had  been  ruined.  Such  was  the  aim  of 
Euuapius  and  of  Zosimus  in  their  historical  works,  written  in 
the  fifth  century.  The  Spanish  presbyter  Paulua  Orosius,  of 
Tarraco,  in  Spain,  at  the  request  of  Augustin,  wrote,  in  the 
year  417,"  his  historical  compend,  for  the  purpose  of  refiitiog 
this  charge  by  &cts  of  history;  and  for  the  same  reason 
Augustin  himself  was  led  to  write  his  profound  work  concem- 
ing  the  origin,  character,  prc^^ress,  and  ultimate  aim  of  the 
dtyofGod.  t 

■C.  Various  obtlaettt  which  hindered  the  ProgreMS  of  Chrii- 
ticmity  among  the  Heathen ;  various  meam  and  methods 
by  tohich  it  was  promoted ;  and  the  different  kinds  ofCon' 

The  obstacles  which,  in  this  particular  period,  hindered  the. 
progress  of  Christianity  among  the  heathen,  varied  among 
the  different  classes  of  the  heathen  according  to  their  different 
tendencies  of  mind  and  feeling.  Some  to  heathen  supersliiion 
united  the  consciousness  of  great  crime,  and  sought  in  the 
former  an  antidote  against  the  stings  of  the  latter.  They  were 
unwilling  to  abandon  the  superftitioa  in  which  they  had  been 
nsed  to  find  so  convenient  a  prop;  and  a  religion  presenting' 
moral  claims  had  no  attractions  for  them,  unless  when  un- 
worthy priests,  who  made  Christianity  itself  to  be  only  another 
paganism,  had  either  lowered,  or  concealed  from  them,  these 
moral  claims,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  avowed  pagans 
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iato  Dominal  Christians.  Others,  who,  to  the  eyes  of  men  or 
in  thdr  owd  superficial  view,  liad  led  blameless  lives,  imagined 
they  possessed  all  they  needed  in  their  own  religion,  and  espe- 
cially that  they  needed  not  a  Redeemer.  In  this  delusion 
they  were  more  confirmed,  when,  instead  of  examining'  thdr 
hearts  by  the  demands  of  the  holy  law  in  their  conscience,  or 
of  comparing  themselves  with  r^  and  living  Christians,  of 
whom  perhaps  they  never  saw  an  esample  within  the  circle  of 
their  acquaintance,  they  contrasted  themselves  with  the  vastly 
great  number  of  nominal  Christinns.  It  is  of  such  Angnstiu 
speaks  :*  "  You  will  find,"  he  says,  "  many  pagans  refusing 
to  embrace  Christianity,  because  ihey  are  satisfied  witli  their 
own  good  lives.  One  should  live,  say  they,  uprightly.  What 
further  precept  can  ChriKt  give  us?  We  lead  good  lives 
already  :  what  need  have  we  of  Christ  ?  We  commit  no  mur- 
der, thefl,  nor  robbery ;  we  covet  no  man's  possessions,  we 
are  guilty  of  no  breach  of  the  matrimonial  bond.  Let  some- 
thing worthy  of  censure  be  found  in  our  lives,  and  whoever 
can  point  it  out  may  make  ua  Christians."  Comparing  him- 
self with  the  nominal  Christians'  "  Why  would  you  persuade 
me  to  I>econie  a  Christian  ?  I  have  been  defrauded  by  a 
Christian ;  I  never  defrauded  any  man ;  a  Christian  lias  broken 
his  oath  to  me,  and  I  never  broke  my  word  to  any  maQ."f 
Others,  men  of  profounder  feelings,  men  who  were  animated 
by  a  loftier  moiai  idea,  and  who  perceived  the  contrast  be- 
tween this  and  their  own  life,  sought  for  peace  in  doctrines 
which  no  doubt  had  sprung  from  the  universal  rel^ious  sense 
of  mankind-^  those  doctrines  which  formed  the  system  of  the 
^Neo-Flatonists  ctmceming  a  God  who  would  purify  from  the 
stains  that  adhered  to  them,  and  free  from  their  chains  the 
struggling  and  sufiering  souls  which,  derived  from  himself, 
were  fettered  in  the  bonds  of  a  sensual  nature,  and  sighed 
after  their  original  source.^  With  this  they  united  a  theory 
which  taught  various  mysterious  outward  methods  of  expiation 
and  cleansing,  whereby  men  could  draw  down  upon  themselves 
the  redeeming  and  sanctifying  powers  of  the  deity  to  purify 
and  preserve  both  body  and  soul ;  where,  however,  it  was 
doubtless  at  the  same  time  assumed  that  the  right  dispositioa 

•  In  P«.  xxi.  Enurat  II.  >.  3. 
tInpB.MV.  EBBmt.Il.R.  14. 
X  Zii,  fitut,  mmlmpm,  i^Aix-H.    See  the  H^mnE  of  3;i]esiiu. 
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exiBted  wUbin.*     To  nnuij  this  preseatimeid  of  A  T 

God  became  aAenrank,  when  they  perceived  tlte  ioauffiNOicy 

of  tboH  oatwud  meaiu  of  espiation,  a  point  of  tnrasitioa  to 

Cfaiistiuiitf. 

Again,  tnxa.  the  rude  and  uncultivated  majH  who  were 
wfaoUy  aunlc  in  blind  superstition,  we  «hould  distinguish  the 
men  of  education.  In  pdrticular,  there  were  then  among  the 
pagans  in  the  large  eitiea  mnltitudea  of  half-edueated  men, 
&om  the  rbetmieal  tchot^  with  whtHU  certain  rhetorical 
flouriabM,  a  certain  round  <tf  fine  set  phrases,  which  they  had 
learned  to  repeat,  passed  for  a  genuine  culture  of  mind  and 
heart ;  men  whose  taste,  trained  to  effoninacy  &om  thdr 
youth  upwards  in  those  showy  and  eupttfidal  schools,  had 
contracted  a  disrelii<h  for  all  vigorous  and  aound  Dourishment, 
both  of  mind  and  heart  The  difficult  of  appiOM^ung  such 
persons  increased  in  the  same  proportion  with  thcnr  dtallow 
and  superficial  way  of  thinking,  and  their  duluess  of  sense  to 
all  the  deeper  moral  and  reli^ous  wants  of  their  nature.  Such 
men  could  put  up  with  nothing  but  that  which  came  recom- 
mended to  them  in  beautiful  phrases.  The  plainness  and  simpli- 
city of  the  sacred  word  was  to  them  reas<Hi  enough  for  despising 
it.  And,  altbongh  they  knew  very  little  about  philosophy 
themselves,  yet  they  ^a'anted  a  philosophical  region,  and 
rajn'oached  the  Chriadans  oa  account  of  their  blind  credulity. 
Of  such,  TheodorODs  says,  "  Some  who  have  read  the  poets 
and  orators,  snne  wiko  have  also  had  a  taste  of  Flato's  elo- 
quence, de^iise  the  sacred  scriptures,  because  they  are  not  set 
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way  which  leada  lo  God  (ep.  234),  Via,e«t  in  Deum  jnelior,  qus  vir 
bonus  piis>  JDitie,  Teril,  laMtis  diclii  betiaqae  probsMi,  et  Deonun 
eranilalii  Tallstai,  in  Dnim  tntentioiw  aninu  uentisqae  ire  fettiost  Tia 
est,  qn*  purgali  antiiparnn  Mommm  piis  pfBceptis,  ezptaCioiiibiisqiis 
periisimis,  et  atstewiis  ohservationibos  decoett,  saima  et  corpore  caa- 
stsutei  depn^ieTaiit  Also  Smplidna  holds  that,  along  with  the  iunei' 
nriritDslpDHflcatwnoftlieKnil  by  dw  rational  knowledge  of  God  and  a 
li&  in  banuotty  with  nature,  the  extcrasj  mean  of  pnrificatiOB  bBOfled 
down  troai  the  gods,  b;  which  the  bod  j  ii  sanctified  as  the  orgsu  of  the 
soul,  sre  also  neaeanrf  in  order  that  the  whole  man  may  partake  of  the 
lun  UXM^ii-i.  Kisplicii  in  Epictet.  enchitidion,  p.  218.  It  must  be 
coniesced  thHl  a  great  deal  may  be  found  here  which  is  aaalogoos  to  the 
church  doctrine  of  that  period  respecting  the  magieal  Htneti^ing  effects 
of  the  IS 
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oat  with  beantifiil  [duuM ;  and  tfaej  ue  uhained  to  leam  the 
trutli  from  fiahernien.  And  this  pride  i*  found  in  men  who 
poaMssed  but  a  superficial  knowled^  of  the  Greek  philosophy^, 
— who  have  only  scr^Md  togettor,  from  one  quarter  and 
mnother,  tt  sort  of  literary  medley.*  Of  such,  Augustin,  in 
ilia  beautiful  tract,  entitled,  "  A  guide  to  the  inatruotian  of 
the  di^rent  claaces  of  pagnn  catechumens,"  eaye  that  thor 
teHchers  mnst  accustom  them  to  hear  scripture  read,  without 
despinng  it  becanse  its  laiigt>age  U  so  simple  and  free  from  all 
ilietorical  embetliahineiits.|  it  is  to  such  Theodoretos  says,} 
"  It  was  God's  will  that  all  men,  GreeLs  and  barbahana, 
leained  and  unlearned,  shoemakers,  weavers,  and  other  me- 
chanics, moreover  slaves,  b^gsrs,  women,  both  such  as  live 
in  the  abondance  of  all  things,  and  such  as  dqtend  on  Um 
work  of  their  own  hands,  should  draw  from  the  same  fountain 
of  salvation:  for  this  resHon  he  employed  fishermen,  and  one 
who  was  a  shoemaker  (he  should  have  said  a  trait-maker, 
I^aul),  as  his  instrauMnts ;  and  he  let  iiieir  language  fwmoM 
at  it  vat  in  the  beginning,  but  poured  throi^h  the  same  the 
clear  streams  aS  bsavenly  wudom." 

Chrysostom  cmoe  heoid  a  Christian,  in  disputing  with  a 
riietoricaUy  educated  pagan  of  this  class,  conteud  that,  in  the 
elegant  and  pn^Mir  oae  of  the  Greek  language,  Paul  was  supe- 
rior to  Plato.  He  ooisured  the  Chrislian  who  so  badly  undei^ 
stood  how  to  defend  his  own  cause ;  rince  dte  very  point  be 
vas  chiefrr  coDceraed  to  make  out  was,  that  the  apostles  were 
nieo  destitute  of  homan  learning  and  art,  ui  order  to  show 
that  it  was  not  human  power,  but  the  power  of  God,  which 
operated  Uiro<^  tbem-g 

Among  the  cultivated  pagans  the  following  view  of  reli^oo 
extensively  prevailed :  that  with  the  diversity  of  nations  and 
the  varieties  of  the  human  laoe  was  necessarily  connected  the 
diveni^  of  religimis.  There  was,  indeed,  but  one  original 
divine  Essence ;  but  the  unioa  itetwem  this  liigheet  one  and 

•  Theodoret  Grtac  tStA  onnrt.  Diepatst  1.  p.  89«,  T.  IV. 

i-  De  caKdiiiand.  mdib.  c  9.  Sunt  qaiduu  de  i^iolii  tuiUiMii^ 
fTwnnutioomni  oratonunqae  venimtem,  quix  Deque  inter  idiotu  nnme- 
rare  audeaa  neqne  inter  illoe  doctiscimus.  Docendi  uni  Ecriptunu  andiie 
diviaag,  ne  Eordesl  eis  solidam  eloquiom,  quia  qod  eit  inflatnm. 

X  Disputat.  VIII.  p.  899. 

$  Ch^wiftom.  ep.  ad  Corintb.  I.  H.  IIL 
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the  endlewly  diversified  fonna  of  humanity  could  only  be 
medi&ted  throuf^h  cwtaia  higher  natures  which  hcid  emanated 
from  that  original  Bsaence,  viz.  the  gods,  under  whose 
dominion  the  several  portions  of  the  earth  were  distributed. 
Or,  i^;ain,  they  conceived  all  the  different  religions  to  be  only 
different  forms  of  the  revelation  of  one  and  the  same  divine 
substance — to  be  one  essence  in  manifold  forms ;  and  it  was 
precisely  by  this  manifoldneis,  as  they  supposed,  that  God  was 
most  highly  honoured.  There  could  not  be  one  single  way 
alone  which  conducted,  exclusive  of  all  others,  to  the  supreme, 
hidden,  origioal  Essence ;  it  was  only  by  different  ways  that 
men  could  attain  to  the  most  hidden  mystery  of  the  divine 
Being.  Accordingly,  says  Simplicius,*  God  is  everywhere 
present,  with  all  his  divine  powers ;  but  limited  men,  who  are 
confined  to  their  several  determinate  spots  of  the  earth,  could 
not  grasp  the  immense  whole.  The  divine  powers,  like  natural 
gifts,  must  be  variously  distributed.  Accordingly,  the  Neo- 
Platonic  pagan  philosopher  Froclus  worshipped  Greek  and 
Oriental  divinities*  according  to  the  peculiar  Greek  and  Ori- 
ental modes  of  worship ;  it  being  his  wont  to  say,  that  the 
philosoper  ought  not  to  bind  himself  to  the  observance  of  this 
or  that  national  form  of  worship,  but,  as  the  common  hiero- 
phant  for  the  whole  world,  be  familiar  with  every  form  of 
relujion.t  "  The  rivalship  of  the  different  religions,"  saya 
Themistius  to  the  emperor  Jovian,}  "directly  contributes  to 
stir  up  zeal  in  worship.  There  are  different  ways — some  more 
difficult,  others  easier ;  some  rougher,  others  more  plain  and 
even — which  lead  to  the  same  ^>al.  if  you  allow  but  one 
way  to  be  good,  and  hedge  up  the  others,  emulation  is  at  an 
end.  God  desires  no  such  agreement  among  men.  As  Hera- 
clituB  says,  !Nature  loves  to  hide  herself,  and  still  more  than 
nature,  the  Creator  of  it — whom  we  reverence  particularly  on 
tliis  account,  because  the  knowledge  of  him  does  not  lie  on 
the  surfice,  and  is  not  to  be  acquired  without  toil.  As  you 
have  various  ranks  and  conditions  among  your  subjects,  who 
all  in  like  manner  depend  on  you,  and  look  up  to  you,  so,  be 
assured,  the  Lord  of  the  miiverse  also  takes  pleasure  in  variety 
and  in  the  diversities  of  condition.     It  is  his  will  that  the 

*  Id  Epktet.  eneluridim,  pp.  219,  SSO. 

t  See  Mariui  vita  Prodi,  p.  74. 

t  See  the  above-dted  diuoane,  pp.  GT,  GS. 
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Syrians  ehould  worship  him  in  one  way,  the  Greeks  in  another, 
and  the  E^ptians  in  still  another.  And,  again,  rhe  Syrians 
are  not  ^^eed  unoDg  themselves,  but  are  subdivided  into  dif- 
ferent minor  sects.  None  hare  precisely  the  some  notions 
with  the  others.  Why,  then,  should  we  try  to  force  that 
which  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things  ?"  In  like  manner 
writes  Symmachus,  in  the  above-cited  Belatia  ad  Yalen- 
tinianuip :  "  It  is  reasonable  that  we  should  hold  that  Being 
whom  all  worship  to  be  one  and  the  same.  We  all  see  the 
same  stars ;  there  is  a  common  cope  of  heaven  ;  the  same  uni- 
verse contains  us.  What  matters  it  in  wtiat  way  each  finds 
the  truth  ?  By  one  way  it  is  impossible  to  reach  so  bidden  a 
matter."  If  no  regard  were  paid  to  the  essential  oppoEitio:i 
between  Christian  Theism  and  paganism,  it  might  seem  as  it' 
Christianity  too  easily  admitted  of  being  taken  up  into  tliis 
eclecticism,  and  might  find  its  place,  along  with  the  others,  as 
one  of  the  manifold  forms  of  religion.  But  the  peculiar 
essence  of  Christianity  struggled  against  everything  like  this ; 
and  on  this  account  it  was  exposed  the  more  to  the  reproach 
of  a  stiff  and  uncompromising  inti^erance.  It  Eut>stituted  an 
i^jective,  firm,  and  stedfast  word  of  God  in  place  of  the  im- 
pure and  barely  subjective  presentiment,  feeling,  and  opinion 
of  man,  which  confounded  godlike  and  ungodlike ;  and  it 
made  that  divine  word  a  judge  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings, 
Ambroeius  says  rightly  to  Symmachus,  "  Come  and  learn  on 
the  earth  the  walk  in  heaven.  Here  we  live,  and  there  is  our 
walk.  Let  God,  my  Creator,  teach  me  himself  the  mysteries 
of  heaven.  Let  not  man  teach  me,  who  knows  not  even 
himself." 

It  is  true,  the  religious  way  of  thinking  we  have  just 
described  possessed  some  truth  at  bottom  ;  which  truth,  how- 
ever, Christianity  alone  teaches  us  how  to  separate  from  the 
falsehood  with  which  it  is  associated.  That  free  development 
of  the  individualities  of  human  character  in  religion  is  to  be 
found  in  Christianity,  as  it  had  nowhere  been  seen  before ;  hut 
it  is  here  subordinated  to  a  higher,  all-transforming  principle ; 
and  by  this  it  was  to  be  graduaJly  purged  from  all  intermixture 
of  the  ungodlike  element.  To  that  equalization  of  all  forms 
of  religion,  which  sprang  out  of  the  prindple  of  the  deifica- 
tion of  nature,  an  error  of  the  contrary  kind  did,  indeed,  oppose 
itself  at  that  time  in  the  Christian  church.     This  error  had  its 
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grouttd,  however,  not  ia  Cfaristjani^  itself,  but  in  human  io- 
veations,  coafounded  with  Chrutianity— in  a  oarruw  d<^ina- 
tUm,  which  would  adhere  to  one  fixed  and  detenninat«  foim  of 
the  human  apprehension  of  Christianity,  which  form  could,  no 
more  than  anything  el«e  human,  be  exonpt  from  error  and 
adapted  to  all  human  minds  and  all  stages  of  the  development 
of  Chiiatiaii  ^tb  and  Christian  knowledge.  Yet  this  form 
was  to  be  maintained  aa  complete,  eternally  valid,  the  only 
true  way  of  appreliendii^  Christianity ;  and  all  minda  forced 
into  this  one  yi^e.  Aa  tqiposed  to  this  other  extr^ne,  the 
erroneous,  ps^an  way  of  thinlqng  nti^t  the  more  eBsily  seem 
to  present  a  sanblance  id  tnith. 

As  the  relatirai  of  the  different  classes  of  pagans  to  Chris- 
tianity varied,  ao  also  tbe  ways  were  various  %  which  th^ 
were  led  to  embrace  dw  gospel ;  and  in  the  great  variety  iS 
these  leadings  was  shown  tlie  manifold  wisdom  of  God.  But 
we  must  first  distingiudi  in  this  period  between  conversion  ia 
the  proper  and  Chnsdan  sense  —  an  inward  change  of  dispo- 
ntioD  wrought  by  Christianity — and  the  mere  outwud  adoption 
<^  Christianity ;  that  is,  of  its  name  and  ceremonial  observ- 
ances, or  an  exchange  of  open,  undisguised  paganism,  for  a 
nominal  Christianity  covering  a  pagan  way  ti  thinking.  It 
must  be  evident,  from  what  has  alreajdy  been  observed  respect- 
ing the  spread  of  Christianity  under  the  Christian  emperors, 
that  in  this  period  the  number  of  conversions  of  the  latter 
kind  &r  exceeded  those  of  the  former.  And  this  is  confirmed 
by  tbe  testimony  of  those  church-teachers  who  were  right 
earnest  in  bringing  about  conversions  of  the  genuine  stamp. 
Thus  Augustin,  for  instance,  in  remarking  on  John  vi.  26, 
complains,  "  How  many  seek  Jesus  only  that  he  may  benefit 
them  in  earthly  matters  I  One  man  has  a  lawsuit, — so  he 
seeks  the  inter^ssioa  of  the  cle^y ;  another  is  oppressed  by 
his  Buperiorf—w)  be  takes  refuge  in  tbe  church.  Others  are 
seeking,  one  in  this  way,  and  another  in  that,  to  be  interceded 
for  in  some  quarter  where  they  have  but  little  influence  them- 
selves. The  church  is  daily  ^1  of  such  persons.  Seldom  is 
Jeaus  sought  for  Jesus'  sake."* 

*  In  John.  Tract.  XSV.  c.  10.  Ao^nslm  alao  notices  u  ODtwsrfl 
resMms  vhich  led  manv  to  adopt  Chriatianit;  (p.  4T),  Ut  majorem 
■micam  coauUet,  at  ad  coDcnpilam  niDram  perveniat,  at  aliqnam 
preanuam  hnjas  lecnli  eradiu. 
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Doubtless  it  might  ha[^ieii  that  muiy,  whose  sole  intentioQ 
was  hypocriticallf  to  put  ou  the  professkui  of  Chriatiaaity, 
would  be  led  &rther  than  they  meant  to  be,  br  taaie  bishop  or 
catechist  who  nndcntood  his  calling  uid  its  duties.  Such  an 
one  first  took  pains  to  inibnn  himseli^  in  the  way  prescribed 
by  Augnstin  in  his  excdlent  guide  to  the  catechist  (the  tract 
de  catechizandis  rudibus),  of  the  reasons  which  induced  the 
pagan  to  seek  baptism.  If  he  showed  that  he  was  actuated 
by  impure  motivea,  such  an  enlightened  teacher  would  gently 
repel  him.  Or  i^  which  was  most  otieu  the  case,  he  answered 
the  inquiries  of  the  catechist  in  conformity  with  liis  own  hypo- 
critical disposition,  still  the  catechist  endeavoured  to  give  his 
convenation  such  a  torn  as  to  reach  the  lieart  of  the  heathen 
man.  "  OAea,"  says  the  bishop  Augustin, — speaking  hta^ 
finn  the  experience  which  most  belong  to  all  men  of  the  like 
qtirit, — "  often  the  mercy  of  God  so  comes  to  the  help  of  the 
catechist's  ministry,  that  the  pagan,  moved  by  his  discomse, 
rewdves  to  become  that  wAtcA  he  meant  to  feigu."'  But  if 
pagans  of  this  character  came  to  one  of  the  great  m^urity  of 
those  ecclesiastics,  men  wholly  without  experience  in  the  trial 
of  spirits,  or  wlu>  were  onlyinterested  to  multiply  tlie  number 
of  Dominal  ChristiaDs,  they  were  received  at  once  into  the 
amie  number  withuit  further  questiui.  Tet  even  these,  after 
being  incorporated  with  the  visible  church,  mi^t  be  led  1^ 
what  was  there  presented  to  tliem ;  by  the  impressions  idiick 
they  involuntarily  received ;  by  the  society  of  Christians ;  by 
participating  in  (he  acts  of  worship ;  by  some  word  of  the  ser- 
mon to  which  they  mig^t  be  listening  with  others  on  some 
grettt  festJvaJ, — by  such  or  other  means, — to  find  in  the  church 
a  good  of  a  biglier  kind  than  any  which  they  had  sought  for 
in  it.  Hence,  Augustin  remaib,  "  Many,  who  presented 
themselves  to  the  diurch  with  such  impure  motives,  were, 
notwithstanding,  refonned  aftv  they  had  once  come  into  it.'*'|' 


Dsv  pracDt  himself  tor  b^itkni  to  pleai 

T  W        ' ^ 


wife,  s  wife  to  pleue  her  unsband,  s  nrrant  to  pleue  his  msater,  a 
friend  to  pltase  bis  friend.  Aud  now  it  is  incnmbect  on  the  catechist, 
Ihrongh  vhatever  motives  the  Individnal  m&j  hne  ecaae,  to  lead  him  to 
find  in  the  church  wmethios  higher  and  better  than  he  was  leekin^  for." 
t  Angutin.  s.  47.    Haiti  etiam  sic  intrantes  comgnntnr  ingreSB. 
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But,  assuredly,  no  one  was  warranted  for  this  reason  to  ooun- 
tenance  snch  hypocrisy, — to  approve  the  evil,  that  ^ood  might 
come  out  of  it.  And  beyond  all  doubt,  the  number  was  for 
greater  of  tliose  who  grew  liardened  in  tJiat  worldly  sense,  by 
which  from  the  first  they  had  profaned  a  holy  profession,  and 
who  were  thus  the  means  of  introducing  into  the  church  a 
great  mass  of  corruptioD.  Among  the  fruits  of  such  mere  out- 
ward conversions  were  those  who  were  found,  soon  afterwards, 
at  the  altars  of  the  false  gods.  "We  have  proof  of  this  in  the 
laws  enacted  against  apostates  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius  (see  above)." 

Yet  these  gross  worldly  motives  were  not  the  only  ones 
which  led  to  hypocritical  conversions ;  as,  indeed,  there  were 
many  different  stages  of  hypocrisy  in  these  conversions,  accord- 
ing as  the  consciousness  of  deception  was  more  or  less  present ; 
according  as  intentional  fraud  or  unconscious  self-deception 
more  or  less  predominated.  Many  were  first  nwalcened  by 
outward  impressions,  which  might  lead  them  to  a  siiperstitioa 
which  had  siraplychanged  its  colour,  as  well  as  from  superstition 
to  the  &ith.  Many  supposed  they  had  seen  miraculous  effects 
produced  hy  the  sign  of  the  cross,  similar  to  what,  had  been 
witnessed,  though  under  different  circumstances,  by  Constan- 
tine ;  others,  who  had  heard  of  the  divine  power  of  Christ, 
driven  in  some  strait  to  seek  for  assistance  from  tlie  unknown 
God,  believed  they  had  seen  him  visibly  manifested,  and  that 
they  were  thus  delivered. |  To  others,  some  occurrence  of 
the  day,  which  was  atierwards  fbi^tten,  but  which  had  made 
an  impression  on  their  souls,  of  which,  however,  they  were  but 
vaguely  conscious,  would  reappear  in  the  form  of'  a  dream, 
where  they  imagined  they  s»w  Christ,  or  some  martyr,  threat- 
ening, warning,  admonishing  them.  In  all  such  cases,  how- 
ever, it  might  be  that  the  individual  was  seeking  in  Christianity 
only  for  some  earthly  good,  although  he  was  not  hoping  to 
obtain  it  from  man,  like  the  class  of  hypocritical  professors 
first  mentioned,  but  from  God.  Kot  love,  but  fear,  which 
easily  creates  idols,  or  not  the  love  which  is  hent  on  jieavenly 
things,  but  a  material  craving  after  miraculous  revelations  to 
the  senses,  which  be  hoped  to  find  in  Christianity,  led  him  to 

•  See  the  entire  Tilnlns  VII.  of  the  1.  XVI.  Cod.  Thcodos.    Comp^ 
tliede«r««sof  ^riciosiul  Himerinm,  of  the  year  385,  b.  *. 
t  See,  e.  g.,  Puiliu.  Nolan,  ep.  3G  ad  Hacortiuu. 
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the  church.  Much  depended  also  on  the  circumstance  whether 
lie  found  a  leacfaer  who  could  point  him  away  from  sensuous 
to  spiritual  things.  According  to  Augustin's  directions  to 
the  catechist,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  take  advantage 
of  such  communicatioDB  to  impress  it  on  the  heathen's  heart 
how  great  was  God's  care  for  men  ;  but  then  he  should  also 
aim  to  divert  his  mind  &om  such  wonders  and  dreams,  and  lead 
it  in  the  more  certain  way,  and  to  the  surer  testimonies  of 
Holy  Scripture ; — he  should  inform  him  that  God  would  not 
awaken  him  by  such  signs  and  dreams,  if  a  safer  way  had  not 
been  already  prepared  for  him  in  Holy  Scripture,  where  he 
was  not  to  seek  for  viable  miracles,  but  accustom  himself  to 
wait  for  invisible  ones  j — where  he  would  be  taught  of  God, 
not  in  the  vui(mt  of  tleep,  but  while  awake.'  But  when  such 
teachers  in  Christianity  were  wanting,  individuals  of  this  class 
might  easily  be  so  misled  as  merely  to  substitute,  in  place  of 
the  pagan  superstition,  another  under  the  Ghristiao  dress. 

It  so  happened  that  many  had  their  fears  excited  by  parti- 
cular outwud  impressions,  or  by  the  inner  escitements  of 
conscience.'!'  They  felt  the  need  of  pardon ;  but  they  had  no 
right  conception  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  or  of  what  must  be 
done  on  man's  part  in  order  to  obtain  it.  They  dreamed  of 
obtaining  at  once,  by  the  opus  operatum  of  baptism,  the 
magical  extinction  of  their  sins,  although  they  still  continued 
in  Uie  practice  of  them,  Now,  in  case  such  individuals  came 
to  a  bishop  or  catechist,  of  the  character  required  in  the  above- 
cited  workof  Augustiu,  such  a  teacher  would  avail  himself  of 
the  disturbed  conscience,  which  had  brought  them  to  bim,  as 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  preacbine  to  tbem  repentance, 
and  of  leading  them  from  the  way  of  a  hypocritical  to  an 
honest  conversion.  But,  unhappily,  there  were  bishops  whose 
only  wish  was  to  make  the  conversion  to  Christianiiy  a  right 
easy  thing  for  the  pagans ;  and  whose  instructions,  tlierefore, 
served  much  rather  to  confirm  them  in  this  wrong  state  of 
mind  than  to  draw  them  away  from  it.  They  merely  told 
them  what  they  would  have  to  believe  in  order  to  be  Christians ; 
but  they  were  silent  as  to  the  obligatiooa  to  a  holy  life  which 

•  D«  catechii.  rodib.  e.  6. 

t  Angnstin.  de  CBlechiund.  nidib. 
immo  Tero  unnqiiAm,  at  qulBqauu  tc 
Doa  ut  (hiino  Dei  timon:  percutius. 
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flowed  out  of  thb  &itb,  leat  they  mig^fat  tbus  be  deterred  from 
bapdsiD.  Hence  they  baptized  even  those  who  lived  in  opm 
nn,  and  who  plainly  enoug'h  nuuiifeated  tbot  it  was  not  their 
purpose  to  forsake  it.  They  imagined  that,  when  tfaeM  were 
once  baptized  and  mtroduced  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
church,  it  was  then  time  enough  to  admonish  theni  against 
sin.  Tbeae  corrupt  modes  of  procedure  oiiginated  partly  in 
tbe  erroneooB  notions  of  worth  attached  to  a  barely  ootward 
baptism  and  outward  church  fellowihip ;  and  portly  in  the 
&lse  notions  of  what  constituted  futfa,  and  of  tbe  rdatioo 
of  the  doctrines  of  &ith  and  of  murals  in  Obristianity  to  nch 
other.* 

Against  this  mode  of  procedure,  and  the  emnn  out  of  which 
it  sprang,  Augustin  wrote  his  excellent  worit  de  fide  et  iqieri- 
bus.  He  sap  here,  §  9,  "  What  more  l>efitting  time  can  be 
Ibund  for  one  to  hear  about  the  &ith  which  he  ought  to  cherish, 
and  how  he  ought  to  live,  than  that  time  when,  with  a  soul 
fUll  of  longing  desire,  he  pants  after  the  sacrament  of  &ith 
that  conducts  to  salvation  ?  What  other  aetuon  can  be  a  Hwre 
s^iopriate  crae  fi>r  learning  what  maimer  of  walk  is  suited 
to  so  great  a  sacrament,  which  they  are  Icmging  to  racrive  ? 
Will  it  be  after  they  have  received  it ;  even  though  afWr  b^>- 
tism  they  sbouU  be  tn  the  practice  of  great  nos, — even  ihoi^ 
Ih^  have  never  as  yet  become  new  men,  but  remain  in  tb^ 
ibrmer  guilt  ?  Then,  by  a  strange  pervernoa  of  lai^^uage,  it 
would  first  be  said  to  than,  'Put  on  the  new  man;'  and 
then,  after  they  have  done  so,  '  Put  off  the  old  man ;'  whereas 
the  apostle,  ol^rvtng  the  proper  ordra  <d  things,  says,  '  Put 

*  Thejimagined  that  inch  penoiiB,  by  metms  of  tbst  outward  baptism 
and  the  ontwara  fellowBtiip  oftbe  churdi,  bj  means  of  that  wbich  Ihtj/ 
called  Mth,  had  at  least  a  iiope  of  salTatioii  berond  that  of  the  pagans, 
although,  ere  fbxj  eould  sttam  to  it,  it  would  be  Becesurj  for  mem  to 
pass  through  a  redoiiig  Sret  ignis  pargatoruii.  Against  »nch  hkhtwa, 
animated  with  this  ftlse  leal  for  muldplying  the  numbers  of  the  Chru- 
tiaos,  Chryioatom  takes  ground  in  hU  tract  r{it  rii  Anfturf/n  n^l  mrm- 
tSfim,  T.  TI.  ed.  SsTil.  f.  l<lfl.  "  Oar  Lord  utters  it  as  a  precept,  Give 
not  Uiat  which  is  holy  unto  the  do^  aeither  cart  ye  joar  peaiis  befbrs 
nrine.  But  tlirough  (boliah  vanit;  and  ombitim  we  hSive  EDbverted 
this  commsiid  too,  by  admitting  those  corrupt,  nnbeliering  men,  who  are 
full  of  evil,  before  they  have  given  us  any  salisfectory  evidenee  of  a 
cliange  of  mind,  to  parlake  of  tbe  aacrajnents-  It  is  on  Ibis  account 
many  of  those  who  were  IliB*  baptised  have  ftllen  away,  and  b«ie  ocea- 
sioaed  mach  scandsL" 
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off  the  old  msn,  and  put  on  the  new,'  Colos.  Ui.  9,  10 ;  and 
the  liord  himself  excjainu,  '  No  man  puttetfa  a  piece  of  new 
cloth  into  an  old  nrment ;  neither  do  men  put  new  wine  into 
ohi  bottles,'  Matth.  iz.  16,  17." 

The  advocBta  of  these  neasores  alleged  in  their  defence, 
that  in  the  letters  of  the  apostles  the  doctrines  of  &ilh  pre- 
ceded those  of  morals.  To  this  Auguatin  replied,  "This  might 
have  some  weight,  if  it  were  the  &ct  that  there  are  particu- 
lar writings  of  the  t^KKtles  addrened  to  the  catechumens,  and 
other  particular  epistles  addressed  to  the  baptized ;  and  in  the 
fbrmer  nothing  but  the  doctrines  of  &itfa  were  presented  ;  in 
the  latter  nothing  but  the  doctrine  of  morals.  But  the  truth 
is,  all  the  epistles  are  addressed  to  Chrittiam  aiready  hap- 
Hztd.  yfby,  then,  do  we  find  the  two  things  combined  ?  We 
must  grant,  both  b«dong  to  the  complete  sum  of  Christian  doc- 
trine ;  but  tiiat  they  have  commonly  placed  the  doctrines  of 
faith  before  the  preempts  of  living,  because  a  holy  life  presiqi- 
poees  the  faith  out  of  which  it  ^rings."  Next,  they  defended 
their  mode  of  proceeding  by  appe^ng  to  the  example  of  the 
apostle  Peter,  who  preached  nothing  but  &ith  to  the  three 
^usand  who  were  baptized  after  his  first  discourse,  and  who, 
when  they  asked  him  what  they  should  do,  simply  replied, 
"  Bepent  and  be  baptized,  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  for  the  rMnisaion  of  sioi,"  Acts  ii.  38.  To  this 
Augnstin  replied,  that  in  the  requisition  of  repentance  was  in 
&ct  implied  already  the  requi^tion  to  put  off  the  old  man  and 
to  put  on  the  new ;  and  the  THnark  in  vene  40,  that  Peter  with 
many  other  words  testified  and  exhorted,  saying,  "  Save  your- 
selves from  this  untoward  generation,"  certainly  supposes  that 
they  were  required  to  reFJounoe  every  sinful  practice  which 
banged  to  the  cfaancter  of  that  sinful  gmeration. 

lit  o)^osition  to  the  practice  of  citing  esclusively  those 
passE^m  of  scripture  wluch  speak  solely  of  the  preaching  of 
fiuth  in  Christ,  or  of  Christ  crucified,  us  Acts  Viii,  37,  and  2 
Cor.  ii.  2,  iii.  10,  Augustin  very  justly  remarics,  "  One  im- 
portant part  of  preaching  faith  in  Christ  is,  to  teach  hon  the 
members  must  be  oonstituted,  which  be  seeks  in  order  to  be 
their  head ;  which  he  forms,  loves,  redeems,  and  conducts  to 
eternal  life.  An  important  part  of  preaehii^  Christ  cnioiBed 
is,  to  teach  how  we  ought  to  be  crucified  with  him  to  tiie 
world, — consequently  everything  that  nJates  to  the  duty  of 
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self-denial.  Bj  that  &ith  in  Chrut  which  Pftnl  makes  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  Christian  life,  he  does  not  understand 
such  faith  as  wicked  spirits  also  might  possess,  but  that  &ith 
by  which  Christ  dwells  in  the  heart, — that  living  fitith  which 
works  by  love,  aod  comprehends  in  itself  every  other  grace." 

Uany  educated  pagans  were  conducted  to  the  &ith,  not  at 
once,  by  means  of  some  sudden  escitement,  but  after  they  had 
been  led  by  particular  providences,  by  the  great  multitude  of 
Christians  around  tbem,  to  entertain  doubts  of  the  pagan  reli- 
gion they  had  received  from  their  ancestors,  and  to  enter  upon 
a  serious  examination  of  the  several  systems  of  religion  within 
their  reach.  They  read  the  holy  scriptures  and  the  writuigs 
of  the  Christian  &thers ;  they  proposed  their  doubts,  their 
difficulties  to  Christian  frieods,*  and  finally  made  up  their 
minds  to  go  to  the  bishop.  Many  came,  by  slow  d^rees, 
through  many  intervening  steps  to  Christianity ;  and  the  Neo- 
Platonic,  religious  idealism  formed  one  st^e  in  particular  by 
which  they  were  brought  nearer  to  Chriitian  ideat,  as  is  seen 
in  the  examples  of  a  Synesius  and  an  Ai^ustin,  This  system 
made  them  fimiiliar  with  the  doctrine  of  a  Triad.  Although 
this  doctrine,  in  its  speculative  matter  and  its  speculative  tend- 
ency, was  altogether  different  from  the  Christian  doctrine, 
which  is  in  its  essentia  practical  throughout,  yet  they  were 
thereby  made  attentive  to  Christian  ideas.  They  were  con- 
ducted still  nearer  to  practical  Christianity  by  the  doctrine 
that  man  needed  to  be  redeemed  and  purified  from  the  might 
of  ihe  Ski),  which  not  only  fettered  and  clc^ged,  but  corrupted 
that  element  of  his  soul  which  stands  related  to  God.  It  is 
true  they  believed  only  in  a  t^neral  redeeming  power  of  God, 
which  was  imparted  to  individuab  in  proportion  to  their  worth ; 
or  the  communication  of  which  was  connected  with  various 
religious  institutions  under  different  forms.  But,  notwith- 
standing, all  this  was  calculated  gradually  to  pave  the  way 
both  for  the  qveculative  mind  and  for  the  heart  to  embrace 
Christianity ;  even  though  Christianity  might  be  regarded  at 
first  only  as  one  of  the  manifold  forms  of  the  revelation  of  the 
divine,  as  we  see  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Synesius. 

In  the  idea  of  a  divine  Iiogos  ax  Nw,  the  eternal  revealer 

*  AagnstiD.  de  cslechiisnd.  radib.  i.  13.  Tales  con  esdem  bora,  qna 
ChHstisiii  flnit,  sed  antes  loleiit  omiiia  diligenler  inquirer^  et  ntotos 
Buinii  nu  cum  qnibos  ponuat  couunniucsre  alqua  diaculere. 
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of  God,  these  FlatonicUns  would  perhaps  find  themselves  at 
home  ;  not  so  with  regard  to  the  faith  in  the  biatorical  Christ 
crucified.  They  would  have  been  pleased  to  place  Christ  on  a 
level  with  those  enlightened  sages  by  whom  the  divine  Lc^oa 
had  revealed  himself  under  difierent  forms,  and  who,  by  the 
fleshly  multitude,  too  prone  to  cleave  to  the  personal  being, 
had  been  misunderstood.  Bat  to  abide  by  this  historical  Christ 
alone,  to  seek  in  him  th«r  Balvalion,  this  was  requiring  too 
much  from  their  speculative  ideaiism.*  Augustin,  in  his  con- 
fessions (1.  VII.  §  13),  after  having  described  this  state  of  mind 
from  his  own  experience,  since  it  was  from  a  position  of  this 
sort  that  he  himself  passed  over  to  the  simple  gospel,  says, 
"  Thou  bast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and 
revealed  them  unto  babes,  that  so  they  who  feel  themselves 
weary  and  heavy  ladeu  m^bt  come  unto  him,  and  he  might 
give  them  rest,  because  he  is  meek  and  lowly  of  spirit.  But 
those  who  are  inflated  with  the  pride  of  a  doctrine  that  styles 
itself  sublime,  hear  not  the  call  of  him  who  says,  '  Iieam  of 
me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  spirit,  and  ye  shall  find  rest 
to  your  souls.'     Matth.  >i.  29." 

Yet  when  those  to  whom  Christianity  appeared  at  first  as 
(me  peculiar  revelation  of  the  divine,  co-ordinate  to  other  forms 
of  manifestation,  and  not  as  the  absolute  religion  of  humanity, 
were  induced  to  read  the  holy  scriptures,  and  to  attend  divine 
worship  in  Christian  churches,  so  far  as  this  stood  free  and 
open  to  the  unbaptized  (i.e.  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  and 
the  sermon),  they  might  by  their  own  study  of  the  scriptures, 
and  through  numberless  immediate  impressions  derived  from 
the  church  life,  be  let  more  deeply  into  the  Christian  truth 
than  they  had  divined  of  it,  until  at  last  the;  found  the  re- 
deeming God  only  in  Christ ;  and  the  ideal  Christ,  by  means 
of  their  own  inward  experience,  became  to  them  the  real  one. 
Thus  Synesius,  for  example,  came  from  the  position  above 
described  still  nearer  to  Christianity,  when,  in  the  year  399, 
having  been  sent  to  Constantinople,  as  a  delegate  from  his 

*  Maoy  of  these,  had  they  been  as  clear  to  thenBelves,  as  honeit  and 
hmable,  as  was  Jacotn,  might  have  said  what  that  devont  and  noble 
spirit,  so  Aill  of  earnest  lon^ug  after  the  tmlh,  said  in  a  letter  to  Lavater, 
that  Christianity  met  their  wants,  bo  ftir  as  il  was  mysticism,  bnt  that  on 
tliat  very  acconnt  it  was  the  more  dlfflenlt  for  them  to  get  along  with  tbe 
historical  &ith.    See  Jacobi's  Anserlesenen  Briefwechscl,  II.  B.  S.  55. 
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native  citf  Cyrene,  driveD  to  a  great  atrait,  where  he  tu 
abuidonecl  of  all  human  help,  he  viaittid  tba  church,  i^ent 
mucli  time  in  pmyer,  aod  in  this  place  feU  the  near  preaoice 
of  God.  Thus  he  wu  fint  left  to  deure  btpdam ; — and  ho 
was  doubtless  brought  to  a  still  more  profbuod  acquaintance 
with  the  de^  things  of  Christianity  by  the  esperieoca  of  the 
episcopal  office,  which  he  bad  reluctantly  been  induced  to 
assume.  Thus  it  happened  to  Augustio,  who  from  this  posi- 
tion came  to  the  study  of  the  apostle- Paul,  in  the  expectation 
«^  tluding  here  the  same  things  that  he  bad  ftuod  in  Platonism, 
only  in  a  different  form ;  instead  of  which,  he  found  tuch  a 
ipiril  as  brought  about  the  great  ferment  and  crisis  in  his 
inner  lifft 

n.  SpTtad  of  Chrittianily  beyond  the  Smitt  of  the  Sopum 

Among  the  means  which  contributed  to  further  the  progrev 
of  Christianity  in  natioiiB  not  subjected  to  the  Boman  do- 
minion, may  be  mentioned,  first,  the  commercial  intercourse  of 
natifuiB.  Along  with  the  goods  of  the  earth,  the  highest 
blessing*  of  the  Spirit  also  were  thus  often  transmitted  to 
distant  lands.  In  the  nest  place,  many  of  those  monks  who 
lived  in  the  Libyan  and  the  Syrian  deserts,  on  the  borders  of 
barbarian  tribes,  acquired,  by  the  godly  chaiacter  which  ahtuie 
forth  in  their  lives,  Eind  which  exercised  a  mighty  power  even 
over  those  rude  minds,  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
wandCTing  nomadic  hordes ;  and  they  would  doubtless  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  a&rded  of  bringing  home 
the  gospel  to  their  hearts.  Even  that  which  seemed  to  threat^ 
destruction  to  the  church  must  contribute  to  its  extension. 
Many  Christians  who  had  been  driven  by  the  persecution  of 
Dioclerian  out  of  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Syria,  took  refuge  with 
the  neighbouring  bart»rian  tribes,'  and  there  enjoyed  that 
freedom  in  the  worship  of  God  which  they  could  not  find  iit 
the  Roman  empire.  The  pagans  murmured  when  th^  saw 
the  idolatrous  homage  they  had  been  used  to  pay  to  the 
"  eternal  city"  exhibited  by  history  in  its  nothingness,  and 
the  colossal  creation  which  had  spmng  ferth  frcHn  Bome 
crumbling  daily  to  ruin.  But  through  (Siristianity,  to  which 
*  Enteb.  >it  CoosOuiC.  L  IL  &  03. 
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tkej  ascribed  all  tho  puUic  im^brtuaes,  k  new  and  mon 
glanons  cieatiDo  wu  to  be  called  forth  OBt  (tf  tbe  nuns  of  the 
dd  one.  Both  the  boBtile  and  the  peaeefiil  relatioDS  of  the 
EoDians  with  the  rude  tribes^  particularly  ^oae  of  Geraun 
origiu,  whiefa  were  the  first,  after  the  general  BUgratioD  at 
xaeea,  to  take  an  importaut  part  in  the  giraod  historical  event) 
of  the  world,  contributed  to  bring  th^  ^bes  to  their  first 
acquaintance  with  the  gospd.  A  mao  who  lived  in  the  earl^ 
part  of  the  fifth  eentary,  and  wu  an  eye-witoeiia  of  these 
events, — the  author  of  the  work  "de  Tocatione  guitium" 
(probahly  Leo  the  Great,  aflerwarda  bishop  of  Boioe,  but  theo 
a  deacon)' — remarks  findy  on  this  point,  "  The  Tery  veapwis 
l^  which  the  world  is  uj^med  niuat  serve  to  promote  the 
ends  of  Christian  grace.  Uany  sons  of  the  church,  who  had 
been  taken  captive  by  the  enemy,  made  thfflr  masters  the 
•ervants  of  the  goqiel  of  Christ,  and  were  teechers  c^  the  Mth 
to  those  whose  slaves  they  had  become  by  the  fortune  of  war. 
But  other  barbariaas,  who  aided  the  Roaaas  in  war,  learned 
among  OUT  people  what  they  conM  not  have  learned  at  their 
own  homes,  and  returned  to  their  native  land  carrying  with 
them  the  instruction  they  had  received  in  Christianity." 

We  tarn  fiist  to  Asia.  lu  the  former  period  it  was  re- 
marked that  Christianity  had  already  made  [»t^;resji  in  Persia. 
The  namber  of  Christians  had  gone  oa.  increaoog  amcmg  all 
ranks  until  the  b^^nnii^  of  the  present  period.  At  the  bend 
of  the  Christian  church  in  Persia  stood  the  bishop  of  the 
royal  readence  aad  chief  city  of  the  ancient  Parthian  lungdom, 
namely,  Seleucia  Ctesiphon.  But  tlie  Magians,  the  Persian 
sacerdotal  caste,  applied  every  means  to  counteract  the  ^read 
of  Christianity ;  and  the  Jews,whowere  thickly  scattered  over 
the  Persian  empire,  joined  also  in  these  hostile  machinations. 

The  emperor-  Constantine  recommended  the  Christians  to 
the  protection  of  the  Perdan  emperor  Shapur  (Sapor)  II., 
taking  occasion  of  an  embassy  which  the  latter  prince  sent  to 
him.f  His  letter  contains  nothing  which  alludes  to  the  ex- 
istence as  yet  of  any  persecution  Sf^nst  the  Christians  in  the 
Persian  empire.  At  all  events  it  is  certain,  according  to  the 
more  accurate  chronol<^y  of  the  oriental  accounts,  tliat  the 
iK^uiing  of  the  most  violent  and  harassing  persecution  must 
not  be  placed,  as  the  Greek  writers  on  church  history  assert, 
•  L.  IL  c  33.  t  Enieb.  IV.  9. 
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under  the  reign  of  Constantioe,  but  under  that  of  hii  successor. 
But,  if  gome  oriental  notices  *  are  eotitled  to  credit,  this  per- 
secution was  preceded  by  two  others  of  shorter  duration,  in 
which  many  Christians  auSered  martyrdom— one  in  the  year 
330,t  the  other  in  the  year  3424  ^^^  i^  °"y  ^  ^  questiua 
whether  those  documents  are  worthy  of  entire  confidence,  and 
whether  th^  narratives  are  chronologically  accurate.  The 
credible  records  of  the  principal  persecutioa  above  mentioned 
contain  not  a  hint  that  others  had  preceded  it.  Moreover, 
the  Greek  church  historians,  notwithstanding  the  anachronism 
just  mentioned,  speak  of  but  one  persecution,  and  moke  no 
mention  of  any  before  this.  They  state  that  at  the  time  of 
the  commencBmeot  of  that  principal  persecution  the  Christiaa 
church  was  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Now,  with  regard  to  tlie  main  persecution,  which  broke  out 
in  the  year  343,§  it  is  mani^t  that  the  hostile  relations 
existing  between  the  Boman  and  the  Persian  empires  were 
the  immediate  occauon  of  it.  It  was  attempted  to  excite  the 
suspicions  of  the  emperor  ^;«inst  tlie  Christians  on  political 
grounds,  because  of  the  correspondence  which  they  miunt^ned 
with  their  brethren  of  the  same  faith  in  the  Roman  empire. 
For  this  purpose  advantage  was  taken  of  the  respect  usually 
paid  by  the  emperors  at  Constantinople  to  the  chief  of  the 
Persian  bishops.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Persian  Jews  re- 
presented  to   the   emperor    Sapor,   that,   when  the   Boman 

*  See  the  two  Chaldee  doc 
PerusD  manjTs,  in  Stephau.  Euod.  AasenmDi  ac 
et  occidental ium  appendix,  p.  2\i. 

t  In  the  eighCeemh  year  of  the  reign  of  Sbapnr,  tbe  bennning  of  which 
gbould  be  plaoed,  acco^isg  to  Ideler's  chran^og;  (see  b.  II.  i.  558),  in 
the  year  313. 

I  In  the  Ibirtietb  year  of  his  reign.  The  pnnage  in  the  Acta  of  the 
second  persecution  (Aisemani,  I.  c  237),  where  Sapor,  addressing  (be 
ChriBtiani,  sayG,  "What  God  is  better  than  Homiiizd,  or  mightier  than 
the  terrible  Ahriman?"  is  hardly  in  agreement  with  the  Peraian  religions 
idoiB ;  fbr,  according  lo  these,  Ahriman,  the  object  of  abhorrence,  woold 
scarcely  be  mentioned  in  tnch  connection  with  Ormnzd. 

g  The  most  important  records  of  lis  history,  of  which  we  shall  say 
more  hereafter,  maj  be  found  in  the  collection  of  the  acta  martynim, 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  bishop  Maralhaa,  (see  Auemuii  tublio- 
theca  oriental.  T.  III.  P.  I.  p.  73,)  from  which  were  derived  also  llwie 
narratives  already  made  use  of  by  the  Greek  lustoriani  of  the  church. 
These  acta  were  published  tiy  Stephan.  Eood.  Astemani,  in  the  work  al- 
ready dted. 
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emperor  recdved  from  him  magAificent  epistles  and  coady 
presents,  they  were  scarcely  noticed,  in  comparison  with  a 
miserable  DOte  from  tlie  biahop  of  Seleucia  Ctesiphon,  to  which 
the  emperor  pud  every  mark  of  respect.*  So  also  Christian 
ecclesiastics  were  accused  of  harbouring  in  their  houses  Roman 
spies ;  of  betraying  to  them  the  secrets  of  the  empire ;  of 
writing  letters  themselves  to  the  Bomau  emperor,  infbrmiDg 
him  of  everything  that  transpired  in  the  East.f 

The  objections  brought  against  Christianity  by  the  Persian 
civil  authorities  mark  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  Parsism 
stood,  both  to  Christianity  generally,  and  to  that  prevailing 
tendency  of  the  religious  and  moral  spirit  which  obtained  par- 
ticularly among  the  Persian  Christians.  To  those  who  held 
to  the  principles  of  the  Farsic  Dualism,  in  which  the  op- 
position between  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  and  their  respective 
creations,  a  pure  and  an  impure  one,  was  uniformly  adhered 
to,  the  Christian  monotheistic  view  of  the  universe  must  have 
^peared  as  a  confounding  of  good  and  evil,  of  the  godlike 
and  the  ungodlike,  as  a  profanation  of  the  holy  essence  of 
God ;  since  God  was  made  to  be  the  creator  of  that  which 
could  proceed  only  from  the  evil  principle.  Accordingly,  in 
the  proclamation  issued  by  the  Persian  commander  and 
governor,  Mihr-Nerseh,  to  the  Christians  in  Annenia,  about 
the  middle  of  the  flflh  century,  it  is  Baid,J  "  All  that  is  good 
la  heaven  Ormuzd  created,  and  all  '^t  is  evil  was  produced 
by  Ahriman.  Hatred,  calamity,  unhappy  wars,  all  these 
things  are  the  working  of  the  evil  principle ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  good  fortune,  dominion,  glory,  health  of  body, 
beauty  of  person,  truthfulness  in  language,  length  of  years, 
all  these  things  proceed  &om  the  good  principle.  Evil,  how- 
ever, is  mixed  with  alL  They  who  affirm  that  God  created 
death,  and  that  evil  and  good  proceed  from  him,  are  in  error : 
for  instance,  the  Christians,  who  say  that  God,  being  angry 
with  his  servant  because  he  had  eaten  a  fig,§  created  death, 

*  Acta  martyrom,  1.  d.  p.  SO.  t  L.  c.  £  1S2. 

t  In  the  French  leisioa,  in  the  M^moirea  historiqnes  et  gifogrsphiqaes 
sur  VArmfeiie  par  St  Martin.     T.  II.  Paria.  1819,  p.  472. 

g  The  reason  whf  the  fig  in  particular  comea  to  be  mentioaed  here  is, 
that  many  of  tbe  fathers  of  the  oriental  charcb,  as,  for  instance,  Theo- 
doras of  Mopsoestia  (see  his  obeerrationE  on  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis, 
ID  the  catena  of  Nicephonia,  on  the  Octoteucb.  Lipa.  1770),  aapposed  it 
mlgbt  be  inferred  from  Genesis  iii.  7,  that  this  waa  the  forbidden  fruit. 
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xiMJ  thereby  puiuslied  men.''  Id  like  nnaiMT  it  wbs  objected 
to  the  ChristianB,  that  Aey  taught  that  insects,  serpen^ 
•corpiona,  were  created  by  God,  and  not  by  the  devil ,• 
Although  the  Panic  religion  acknowlei^fid  the  being  of  one 
prim&l  f^sence,  under  Hie  name  ot  Zerran  (Kpo'roc  ^  ality, 
^v66e  of  the  Gnostics),  from  whom  all  existence  flowed,  yet 
this  idea  of  the  one  hiddeo,  primal  Essence,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  ease,  reti«ated  into  the  obscure  ;  and  the  idea 
constantly  predominant  was  that  of  Onnuzd,  the  reveller  of 
this  hidden,  divine,  primal  Eesence  ;  the  creator,  the  victorious 
anti^nist  of  Ahriman ;  and,  although  A«  was  the  object  of 
all  prayer  and  adoration,  yet  various  genii  and  powers  of  a 
pure,  holy  nature,  which  were  supposed  to  have  emanated 
from  Onnuzd,  received  also  a  certain  diare  of  worship,  so  &r 
as  they  represented  bim.  The  sun,  fire,  water,  ei^th,  as 
dements  of  a  pure  nature,  working  with  the  energy  of  Or- 
muzd,  were  objects  of  worship  with  tbe  Perrians ;  and  hence 
it  was  objected  to  the  Christians  that  they  worshipped  only 
oae  God,  but  did  not  pay  due  honour  to  the  son,  the  fire,  th« 
water  ;  especially,  that  they  profaned  tbe  water  by  using  it 
for  improper  lu^tratioDS.  Id  the  ritual  of  the  I^u^ic  religion, 
however,  lustration*  by  water  were  frequently  used.  In  tbe 
ease  last  cited,  either  Christian  baptism  itself  is  represented 
as  a  pro&uatiOQ  of  the  holy  element,  or  else  it  is  meant  diat 
the  Christians  paid  no  regvd  to  the  sacrednese  of  water  in 
their  daily  use  of  it.!  As  to  the  holy  earth,  the  Persians 
believed,  doubtless,  that  they  saw  it  pro&ned  by  the  burial  of 
the  dead ;  for  tlas  practice,  too,  was  ui^ed  ai  an  objection 
against  the  Christians.^  ^^  constituted  agun  a  part  of  tiie 
nature- worship  of  the  Persians,  that  they  hioked  upon  many  of 

*  Auemsni,!.  e.  (bl.  1B1. 

t  See  Herodot  1. 1,  c.  ISS. 

j  Tbe  custom  of  burying  the  dead  contrasted  ttmrogl;  widi  the  usage 
of  the  Persiaos  at  that  penod.  Hie  dead  bad;  was  east  into  the  open 
field,  as  a  prey  for  dogs  and  ravenoos  birds.  Tbej  regarded  it  lu  a  bad 
token,  a  Eigu  Hat  the  deceaaed  was  an  abandoned  wretch  and  hia  aonl 
belonged  to  the  Dews,  if  the  bod;  was  left  nntonched  by  tbe  beasts  of 
prey.  The  bonei  that  were  left  were  allowed  to  moulder  away  <»>  tbe 
ground.  See  Agatbias,  II.  22  and  23,  p.  US,  ed.  Niebuhr.  This  his- 
terian  says  expressly  of  the  PerNsna,  enn^  tIh  lfifii>Mi  H  Jixfniii  rtSt 
T)/nvTa(,  n  Ku  TB  )^  jwraj^vninu  ^jurra  H/ui  ultna-  The  former 
practice  is  noticed  already  %  Heredotos,  I,  140.  He  sBjs,  however, 
that  Che  booei  left  belund  were  besmeared  with  wax  aud  buied. 
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the  brute  .animals  ue  being  specially  cooBecrated  to  Ormuzd, 
and  sacred,  while  otfaera  were  consecntted  to  Ahriman ; — and 
hence  the  Christiaiu  were  censured  for  slaughtering  biute 
animals  indiscriminately.  Keceasarily  cmmected  with  the 
nature-worship  of  the  Ferdans,  with  the  idea  pervading  the 
v^ole  life  of  the  PeraiaDs  that  every  man  should  be  a  servant 
of  Ormuzd  in  the  stru^Ie  to  defend  his  holy  creation  against 
the  destructive  powers  of  Ahrimau,  was  the  precept  of  their 
religion  which  required  a  life  of  activity  and  industry  devoted 
to  titB  culture  of  nature.  All  employments,  even  that  of  war 
sgainiit  the  enemies  of  the  servants  of  Ormuzd,  were  reckoned 
as  beloD^ng  alike  to  the  contest  for  Ormuzd  t^aiost  Ahriman. 
Xhegifbof  nature  were  to  beei^oyedas  holy  gifts  of  Ormuzd; 
every  fortunate  event  was  thus  made  holy ;  riches,  and  espe- 
cially a  numerous  progeny,*  were  CDnsid^«l  as  blessings  04MI- 
ferred  by  Ormuzd.  But  at  this  time  an  ascetic  spirit  had 
became  diffused  among  the  Christians  of  the  East ;  and  it 
is  easy  to  imagine  what  a  contrast  this  must  have  presented 
to  the  FeraiaD  view  of  life.  Hence  it  was  affirmed  of  the 
Christiana  that  they  forbade  men  to  marry  and  beget  child- 
ren ;  to  do  nuUtary  service  ibr  the  king;  to  strike  any  one-f 
And,  in  the  above-cited  prociamation  of  Mihr-Nerseh,  it 
b  said,  "  Believe  not  your  leaders,  whcou  you  call  Naza- 
renes;!  <^I>ey  are  deceitful  knaves,  teaching  one  thii^  and 
doing  the  contrary.  They  say  it  is  no  sin  to  eat  flesh,  and 
yet  they  eat  none.  They  say  it  is  right  and  befittiiig  to 
tf^e  a  wife,  and  yet  they  refuse  even  to  look  upon  a  woman. 
According  to  them,  whoever  accumulates  riches  ia  guilty  of  a 

•  See  Herod.  1.  130. 

t  Assemani,  1.  c  181.  Tims  it  was  reqnired  oF  a  Christian  priest,  if 
he  voald  rave  hia  life,  to  worship  the  aun,  lo  panake  cjf  blood  (the 
orieulil  iCfarisJana  holding  the  ordmance  mentiinied  in  Acts  iv.  2$,  to 
be  (till  binding),  and  to  mariy.    Abs.  1.  e.  188. 

I  St.  Uartin  is  of  opinion  tliBt  this  name  is  osed  here  ag  &  general 
appellation  of  the  Cbristians :  bnt  this  will  not  do ;  far  the  aabject  of 
ducoarse  here  is  the  heads  and  teachers  of  the  cocamnnilies ;  and,  more- 
o*^,  the  other  cemarkB  here  cannot  be  reterred  to  all  ChrLsdans.  We 
are  to  conceive  rather  that  this  nsme  (the  monks  being  compared  with 
the  NazareneB  of  the  Old  Testament)  was  in  the  East  a  common  desig- 
UatiOD  of  the  mouka ;  and  the  clergy  in  these  districts  were  then  chosen, 
fbr  the  most  pari,  from  among  the  monks.  Comp.  t.  g.  Grigor.  Naiiam, 
orat.  p.  337.  couoemiDg  the  monks:  KaZ^tfaiut  xf"*'''',  and  n'  muf 
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gnat  sin.  Thef  place  poverty  far  aboTe  wealth ;  the^  pndse 
poverty,  and  they  de&me  the  rich.  They  scorn  the  name  of 
good  fortune,  and  ridictile  thnse  we  stand  on  the  pinnacle  of 
glory.  They  affect  coarae  garments,  and  they  prefer  c<HnmoR 
things  to  (he  costly.  They  piaise  death,  and  they  have  a 
contempt  for  life.  They  bold  it  an  unworthy  tfaii^  to  b^et 
men,  and  they  praise  barrentiesa.  Follow  th^r  esample,  and 
the  world  would  eooa  come  to  an  end." 

A  Persian  governor  aska  the  Christians,  Which  is  the 
true  religion,  that  which  was  profeaeed  by  the  kings,  the 
lords  of  the  world,  the  nobles  of  the  empire,  the  men  of  rank 
and  of  wealth  ;  or  that  which  they,  poor  people,  had  preferred 
to  it  ?  He  reproached  them  as  a  people  too  indolent  to  apply 
themselves  to  those  itseful  occupations  by  which  men  obtun 
wealth,  and  therefore  so  fond  of  praising  poverty.*  The  doc- 
trine, too,  of  the  crucified  Kedeemer  of  mankind  appeared  to 
the  Peruans  preeminently  foolish.  Thus,  in  the  pTaclai)iati<»i 
above  cited,  it  is  said,  "  Sut  wliat  they  have  written,  still 
more  detestable  than  anything  mentioned  as  yet,  is  this :  that 
God  was  emcilied  for  men  ;  that  he  died,  was  buried,  rose 
again,  and  Anally  ascended  to  heeveu.  Do  such  detestable 
(pinions  really  deserve  an  answer?  Even  the  Dewt  (the 
d«nons  of  the  Persians,  the  creatures  of  Ahrimao),wlM  are  bftd, 
cannot  be  imprisoned  and  tortured  by  men  ;  and  it  is  pretended 
that  this  could  be  done  to  Giod,  the  Creator  of  all  tlungs  I " 

The  first  ordinance  of  the  emperor  probably  ran  as  follows; 
—  The  Chrutiant,  unlett  they  vjmdd  eoment  to  worship  the 
Pertian  deities,  should  be  required  to  pay  an  inordinate  lax, 
levied  on  each  individual.  This  law  may  have  been  directed, 
perhaps,  to  the  bishop  of  Seleucia,  who  was  expected  to  col- 
lect the  required  sum  from  all  the  Christians,  and  pay  it  over. 
Siineon.t  the  venerable  old  man  who  then  held  this  office, 
gave  a  high-hearted  answer,  which  stood  out  in  bold  and 
striking  contrast  with  the  servile  E^irit  of  the  Orientals  ; 
though  it  is  wanting  in  the  temper  of  Christian  humility,  and 
&ils  to  mark  the  distinction  between  spiritual  and  political 
freedom.  Yet  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  emperor 
probably  demanded  of  the  Christians  an  amount  of  money 

c  186. 
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wliicfa  they  could  not  possibly  raise,  thtnkii^  to  compel  them  in 
thb  manner  to  abjure  their  religion.  The  Christians,  Simeon 
declares,  whom  their  Saviour  had  emancipated  by  his  blood 
from  the  most  shameful  yoke,  and  whom  he  had  delivered 
from  the  most  oppressive  of  burthens,  could  not  submit  to 
have  such  a  yoke  imposed  on  them.  Far  was  it  from  Uiem 
to  be  so  foolish  and  uniiil  as  to  exchange  the  liberty  which 
Christ  had  bestowed  on  them  for  slavery  to  men.  "  The 
Lord,  whom  we  are  resolved  to  obey,  is  the  upholder  and 
director  of  your  government.  We  cannot  subject  ourselves 
to  an  unrighteous  command  of  our  fellow-servant." — "  As 
God  is  the  Creator  of  your  divinity  (the  sun),  so  they  held  it 
to  be  a  reckless  thing  to  place  God's  creature  on  a  level  with 
himself.  They  had  neither  gold  nor  silver,  as  the  Lord  had 
forbidden  them  to  heap  up  such  treasures ;  and  Paul  had  said 
to  them,  '  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price;  be  no  man's  ser- 
vants.' "  *  The  emperor  interpreted  this  letter  as  if  Simeon 
invited  the  Christiajis  to  insurrection,  and  conunanded  that 
he  and  his  people  should  be  threatened  with  severe  punish- 
ment. To  this  Simeon  replied  that  it  was  far  &om  any 
thought  of  his  to  betray  his  flock  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
his  life  and  purchasing  peace.  He  was  ready,  following  the 
example  of  his  Saviour,  to  give  up  his  life  for  bis  flock.  Sapor  . 
then  declared,  "  Whereas  Simeon  scorns  my  authority,  and 
obeys  the  Roman  emperor,  whose  God  alone  he  worships,  but 
utterly  despises  my  God,  he  must  present  himself  before  me 
and  be  executed."  And  he  immediately  issued  another  decree 
against  the  Christians : — The  clergy  of  the  three  first  grades 
Kere  to  be  immediaiely  executed,  the  churches  of  the  Chris- 
tians demolished,  their  church  utensih  devoted  to  profane  uses. 
Simeon,  with  two  presbyters  of  his  church,  was  conveyed 
in  chains  to  Ledan,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Huzitis,  where 
the  emperor  then  resided.  Before  this  he  had  never  hesitated 
to  prostrate  himself,  afler  the  oriental  manner,  in  the  king's 
presence, — this  being  a  custom  of  the  country,  which  in  itself 
contained  nothing  idolatrous.  But  now,  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  renounce  the  sole  worship  of  bis  God,  he  declined 
dmng  this ;  since  it  behoved  him  at  present  to  avoid  every  act 
wiuch  could  be  interpreted  as  if  lie  gave  to  a  creature  tlie 
honour  due  to  God  alone.  The  emperor  then  required  him 
•L-ciT. 
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to  do  homage  to  the  aim, — awiiriBg  liiin  that  he  might  thus 
deliver  himself  and  his  people.  To  this  Simeon  replied,  that 
he  could  still  lesB  pay  to  the  sun,  &  lifeless  being,  tluit  homage 
which  be  had  declioea  showing  to  the  king,  who  was  a  rational 
being,  and  therefore  far  more  than  the  sua.  Aa  neither  pro- 
mises nor  threats  had  any  power  to  move  him,  the  emperor 
ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  prison  till  the  nest  day,  to 
see  if  he  would  not  come  to  his  senses. 

To  the  Christians  belonged  at  that  time  the  head  of  the 
imperial  houscjiold,  and  most  considerable  of  the  eunuchs,  to 
whose  care  Sapor  had  been  intrusted  when  a  child — the 
venerable  Gtuhsciatazades.  This  person  had  been  prevuled 
upon  to  do  homage  to  the  sun.  When  Simeon  was  conducted 
by  him  in  chains,  be  fell  on  bis  knee,  after  the  oriental  manner, 
and  saluted  him.'  But  Simeon  turned  away  his  head  ;  for  he 
had  denied  the  laith.  His  conscience  was  awakened  by  this 
wlsnt  reproof:  he  witnessed  a  bold  confeesion  before  the  em- 
peror, said  was  sentenced  to  lose  his  head.  When  brought 
already  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  begged  of  the  emperor, 
as  a  reward  ror  the  services  he  iutd  rendered  to  his  whole 
&aiily,  that  it  might  be  publicly  made  known  how  Guhaciata- 
zades  died, — not  because  he  had  betrayed  the  secrets  of  the 
empire,  or  committed  any  other  crime,  but  simply  because,  as 
a  Christian,  he  refused  to  deny  the  Grod  whom  he  profewed 
to  worship.  He  hoped  that  the  example  of  his  death  in  behalf 
of  the  &ith  which  he  had  once  denied  would  have  the  more 
powerful  effect  on  others.  Sapor  consented,  not  knowing  the 
power  of  &iih,  and  expecting  that  the  terrible  example  would 
prove  a  warning  to  many ;  but  he  soon  learned  the -contrary. 

The  aged  Simeon,  in  his  dungeon,  had  thanked  God  for  the 
repentance  and  martyrdom  of  this  brother  in  the  faith.  He 
rejoiced  to  learn  that  his  own  death  would  probaU;  take  place 
on  the  very  day  which  the  Persian  Christians  bad  conse^ated 
to  the  memory  of  Christ's  passion.  So  it  h^pened.  The  next 
day  after  his  arrest,  and  after  the  mar^rrdom  of  Guhsciala- 
zades,  he  appeared  before  the  emperor ;  and  showing  that  he 
was  Snn  in  his  confession,  he  likewise  was  condemned  to  die. 
A  hundred  others  of  the  clerical  order,  who  had  been  coo- 
denmed  at  the  same  time,  were  led  out  with  him  to  the  place 
of  execution.  Simeon  and  his  two  companions  were  to  be 
reserved  till  the  last.     The  whole  design  of  the  emperor  was 
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to  shake  hia  constancy,  bo  ttiat,  throi^lt  his  example,  lie  might 
work  on  the  great  mass  of  the  Christians  ;  uid  he  hoped  that 
the  blood  of  ra  many  shed  before  his  e^  would  make  him 
-waver ;  but  he  was  mistaken.  Simeon  confirmed  the  band 
of  confessors  by  his  exhortations,  and  at  last  died  liimselfwith 
bis  two  companions.  It  happened  that  one  of  these  latter, 
Ananias,  when  it  was  his  turn  to  strip  himeelf  and  be  bound, 
in  order  to  receive  the  stroke  of  the  axe,  suddenly  seized  1^ 
the  natural  fear  of  death,  trembled  throi^h  his  whole  frame ; 
the  flesh  only  being  weak,  while  the  spirit  was  strung  as 
before.  When  this  was  observed  by  lirusik,  an  officer  of 
some  rank,  superintendent  of  all  the  workmen  in  the  palace, 
who  was  himsdf  a  Christian,  said  he  to  him,  "  Never  mind ; 
shut  your  eves  but  a  moment,  and  partake  of  the  lig-ht  of 
Christ."  This  was  immediately  communicated  to  the  kins. 
Sapor  was  the  more  incensed  at  the  disobedience  of  PhosiK, 
because  but  a  short  time  had  elapsed  nnce  he  had  conferred 
on  him  his  new  honours.  Fhukik  dedared  that  he  wonld 
gladly  exchange  theae  poor  honours  for  the  crown  of  martyT* 
dom.  His  tongne  was  torn  out  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  and 
thus  he  died,* 

Still  more  violent  was  the  persecution  in  the  followij^  year, 
S44.  An  edict  appeared  which  commanded  that  all  Chris- 
tians should  be  thrown  into  chains  and  executed.  Many  be- 
longing to  every  Tank  died  as  martyrs.  Among  these  was 
a  eunuch  of  the  palace,  named  Azwies,  a  man  greatly  prized 
by  the  king.  So  much  was  the  latter  affected  by  his  death, 
that  he  commanded  the  punishment  of  deadi  should  be  inflicted 
from  thenceforth  only  on  the  leaders  of  the  Christian  sect ; 
tbat  is,  only  on  persons  of  the  clerical  order.  Of  these  a 
great  number  sufiered  martydom.  Tet,  within  the  space  (^ 
the  forty  years  during  which  this  persecution  lauted,  it  became 
occasionally  more  general  and  violent  again,  which  was  espe- 
cii^  the  case  towards  its  close. 

The  treaty  of  peace  which  terminated  the  unfortunate  war 
of  the  Bomans  with  the  Fersiatia  imder  the  emperor  Jovian, 
was  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  the  Christians ;  the 
ancient  Christian  city  Niaibis,  on  the  border  of  Mesopotamia, 
being  given  up  to  the  Persians.  Tet  the  Christian  inhabit- 
ants had  permission  to  leave  the  country. 

1. 1.  35.    Sorom.  1.  II.  c  11. 
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Id  the  early  put  of  the  fiflh  ceatury,  by  the  wise  and 
prudent  conduct  of  a  man  zealoiuly  ent^&ged  in  promoting  the 
spread  of  the  gospel,  a  very  fitvourable  change  «aa  brought 
about  in  the  situation  of  the  Christians,  which  might  have 
been  attended  with  important  consequences  for  a  long  time  in 
the  future,  if  hia  labours  had  not  been  defeated  by  the  impru- 
dent zeal  of  another  bishop.  The  bishop  Maruthas,  of  Tagrit  in 
Mesopotamia,*  consented  to  serve  aa  an  agent  in  the  negotia- 
tions between  the  emperors  Arcadius  and  Theodosius  II.  and 
the  Persian  emperor  Jezdegerdes  II. ;  and,  in  these  negotia- 
tions, he  gained  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  Persian 
emperor.  The  intrigues  of  the  Magians  to  effect  his  downfall 
he  was  enabled  to  defeat  by  his  sagacity,  and  his  reputation 
only  roee  higher.  He  obtained  permission  for  the  Christians 
to  rebuild  their  churches,  and. to  hold  their  meetings  for 
divine  worship;  but  the  whole  was  made  nought  by  the  im- 
prudent behaviour  of  Abdas  bishop  of  Susa.  The  latter  caused 
one  of  the  Persian  temples  (a  rvpelov),  in  which  fire,  the  sym- 
bol of  Ormuzd,  was  worshipped,  to  be  demolished.  Owing, 
perhaps,  to  the  still  remaining  influence  of  the  bisliop  Maru- 
thas, Jezdegeidee  at  first  showed  a  moderation  seldom  wit- 
nessed among  oriental  princes  under  the  like  circumstances. 
He  summoned  Abdas  into  his  presence,  mildly  upbraided  him 
for  this  act  of  violence,  and  simply  required  him  to  rebuild 
the  temple.  As  the  latler  thought,  however,  that  he  eould 
not  conscientiously  do  tliis,  and  resolutely  declined  to  do  it, 
the  king  was  greatly  exasperated.  He  ordered  the  Christian 
churches  to  be  destroyed,  and  Abdas  to  be  executed  (about 
the  year  418}.'t'  This  was  thecommeocement  of  a  thirty  years' 
peraecution  of  ibe  Christians  in  Persia,  which,  under  the  reign 
of  Varanes,  thesuccessorof  Jezdegerdea,  from  the  year  421  and 
onward,  became  far  more  violent.     Oriental  cruelty  invented 

■  Maipheraota,  MartjropoliB. 

■f  The  judgment  which  the  mild  Theodoretoi,  who  relates  thu,  pssses 
on  the  biabop's  conduct,  is  worth;  of  notice  (h.  e<n1es.  I.  V.  c.  39) : 
"  I  affirm,  indeed,  that  the  wrong  tune  was  chosen  for  the  destraction  of 
the  fire-lemple ;  for  the  apostle  PanI  himself^  when  be  came  to  Athens 
and  fbund  the  whole  city  given  to  idolatrf ,  dt^troyed  none  of  the  altars 
wLioh  they  reverenced,  but  by  inatrnction  refnted  their  ignorance,  and 
■hawed  them  the  trnth.  Bnt  that  the  bishop  preferred  rather  to  die  than 
to  rebuild  the  temple  commands  my  admiration  ;  tor  to  me  it  seems  the 
nine  thing  to  worahip  fire,  imd  to  rebuild  thu  temple  fbr  mch  woraiup." 
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against  the  Christians  the  most  painful  modes  of  death  ;  and 
men  of  all  ranks,  evea  the  highest,  suffered  martyrdom. 
Jacobus,  a  man  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
families,  had  already  been  moved  by  his  beneftctor,  the  king 
Jezdegerdes,  to  deny  the  faith.  But  through  the  remcm- 
strances  of  his  mother  and  his  wife,  filled  with  remorse,  he 
repented,  and  after  this  remained  steadfast  under  protracted 
tortures,  one  limb  being  severed  from  his  body  after  another. 
Once  only,  when  his  thigh  was  dismembered,  a  cry  of  anguish 
was  heard  from  hint :  "  Lord  Jesus,  help  and  deliver  me,  for 
the  bands  of  death  are  about  me."  *  Another  noble  Persian, 
Hormisdas,  who  was  ordered  by  the  king  to  deny  his  fiuth, 
answered,  "  You  bid  me  do  what  is  in  itself  a  sin,  and  what 
you  yourself  cannot  approve  j  for  he  who  can  consent  to  deny 
the  Amighty  God  will  still  more  easily  deny  his  king-,  who 
is  a  mortal  man."  The  king  thereupon  deprived  him  of  all  his 
honours,  confiscated  his  estate,  and  condemned  him,  naked, 
with  only  a  girdle  about  his  loins,  to  drive  the  camels  in  the 
rear  of  the  army.  But  some  days  after,  observiug  him,  Irora 
his  palace  windows,  in  this  pitiable  condition,  scorched  by  the 
sua  and  covered  with  dust,  he  was  seized  with  compunction. 
Smnmoning  him  to  his  presence,  be  ordered  him  to  be  clothed 
in  a  linen  robe,  and  called  on  him  anew  to  renounce  his  faith. 
But  Hormisdas  rent  the  linen  robe  in  twain,  saying,  "  If  you 
suppose  I  shall  renounce  my  faith  for  this,  keep  the  gift  by 
which  you  would  bribe  me  to  deny  God."  Of  another  Chris- 
tian, by  the  name  of  Suenes,  the  master  of  a  thousand  slaves, 
Jezdegerdea  demanded,  afler  he  had  refused  to  deny  his  faith, 
which  was  the  worst  of  his  slaves,  and  immediately  made  the 
latter  lord  over  the  whole,  including  his  old  master. 

Among  other  incidents,  it  so  happened  tiiat  a  certain  deacon, 
named  Benjamin,  was  cast  into  prison.  He  pined  away  two 
years  in  his  dungeon,  until  the  arrival  of  an  ambassador  sent 
on  other  business  from  the  Soman  empire.  The  latter  peti- 
tioned the  king  for  the  release  of  Benjamin  ;  and  it  was  ac- 
corded to  him,  on  condition  that  he  would  never  preach  Chris- 
tianity to  any  adherent  of  the  Persian  system  of  religion.  The 
ambassador  assented  to  this  condition  without  consulting  with 
Benjamin.  But,  on  communicating  it  to  the  latter,  he  d^ined 
it  altogether,  saying,  "It  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  impart  to 
*  Sec  Ateemani,  acta  Mar^rtmi,  L  &  p.  S43. 
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Others  Uie  light  tiiat  I  have  received  myself;  for  the  goapd. 
history  teaiches  us  to  what  sorer  punishiueDt  he  justlif  expoies 
himself  who  hides  his  talraiL"  Kotwitlubuuliii^  he  obtained 
hiii  freedom,  ^uKler  the  preaumptioa  that  after  all  he  would 
comply  with  the  condition.  He  coatinued  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel ;  and,  having  laboured  a  year  io  thb  way,  he  was  accused 
before  the  king,  who  required  him  to  deny  the  &ith.  Upon 
this,  he  asked  ttiie  kia^  to  wliat  punUliment  he  would  sentence 
the  man  who  deserted  bis  goverDinmt,  and  swore  allegiance 
to  another.  The  king  repUed  tliat  he  should  sentence  Mm  to 
death.  "  Then,"  said  Benjamin,  "  what  [mnishment  might 
not  that  person  justly  suffer,  who  should  diaown  his  Creator, 
and  give  the  honnui  due  to  God  alone  to  one  of  his  felk>w> 
servants  ?"  He  was  executed  with  cruel  tonnents.*  The 
bishop  Theodorrtus  of  Cyros,  oa  the  Euphrates,  wrote  on  this 
ocosion  to  Eusebius  bi^<^  of  Persian  Armenia  a  letter  of 
exhortation,  breathing  the  genuine  Christian  spirit,  in  whi^ 
he  admoniehee  him  to  be  not  only  sCeadlkst  in  maiataJDiiig  his 
own  conflict,  but  ferbearing  and  kindly  provident  towarde  the 
weak — an  exhortation  which  perhaps  was  not  unnecessary  to 
the  Persian  Christians,  vho  were  somewhat  inclined,  as  it 
wonld  seem,  to  a  &natical  pride.  "  Let  us  be  watchful,"  he 
writes,!  "  ^"^^  ^ht  for  the  sheep  of  our  Lord.  Their  master 
is  at  hand ;  he  will  surely  appear,  will  scatter  the  wolves,  and 
bestow  honour  on  the  shepherds.  '  For  the  Lord  is  good 
unto  them  tliat  wait  for  him,  to  the  soul  that  seeketh  him.' — 
Lam.  iii.  25.  Let  us  not  murmur  at  this  storm  which  has 
arisen ;  for  the  Lord  knows  what  is  Iiest.  On  this  account  lie 
did  not  grant  the  request  even  of  his  apostle,  who  besought 
him  to  deliver  him  from  his  trials ;  but  said  to  him,  '  My 
grace  is  sufiicient  for  thee,  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in 
weakness.'  But  I  beseech  you,  let  not  our  only  care  be 
tor  ourselves;  hot  let  us  bestow  still  greater  care  on  the 
otherl ;  for  the  precept  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  apostles, 
to  '  comfort  the  feeble-minded,  and  support  the  weak.' — 
IThess.  V.  14.     Let  us  reach  forth  our  hand  also  to  the  fiJleo  { 

*  Tbeodoret  V.  c  39-  The  same  Theodoretu  speaks  of  the  Etead- 
£uUies6  of  the  Peruao  Christians  under  all  Ibeir  tortures,  de  Gncc.  affect. 
curat,  disput.  ix.  pug.  935,  t.  iv.  He  finely  remarks,  "They  muriate 
and  desn^  the  bodv,  but  cannot  get  at  the  treasary  of  &jtJL" 

t  EpUt.  78. 
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let  US  heal  their  noiutds,  that  we  may  put  them  also  in  battle 
airaj'  against  the  wicked  spiiit.  The  Lord  lovea  men;  he 
neeives  the  aimicr'a  r^witaDce ; — let  us  hear  his  own  words : 
'.As  I  live,  eaith  the  Lord  Grod,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  the  wiclied,  but  that  tbe  wicked  turn  from.his  way  and 
live.' — Ezek.xxxiiL  11.  Fortius  Kesauhehaseven  ctnfinned 
his  words  b;  an  oath,  although  he  forbids  the  oath  to  others, 
ia  order  to  convince  us  that  he  longa  after  our  repentance  and 
our  salvatioD.  £ut  the  God  of  peace  will  shortly  cause  Satao 
to  be  trodden  undo'  your  ieet,  and  rejoice  your  ears  with  tbe 
tidings  of  your  peace,  when  he  shall  say  to  the  raging^  sea, 
'  Peace,  be  still.'  "• 

As  many  wei«  inclined  to  save  themselTCs  by  fleeing  from 
the  Persian  dominion  into  the  Bonum  empire,  command  was 
given  to  all  the  garrisous  en  the  frontiers,  and  to  the  chie&  of 
the  nomadic  hordes  m  the  Persian  service,  who  Icept  watch 
over  the  boundanes-  of  the  empire,  to  arrest  all  Christians 
who  might  attempt  to  leave  the  kingdom.^  Many,  neverthe- 
less, succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape,  and  sought  aid, 
through  Atticua  bishop  of  C<»istantinople,  from  the  Boman 
emperor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Persian  kiug  demanded  the 
surrender  of  tlie  fugiiivee.  This  being  refiised,  led,  in  con- 
iunctioa  with  voiious  other  difficulties,  to  the  war  between 
tbe  two  empires,  wt^ch  again  operated  un&vourably  on  tbe 
atualioB  of  the  Penian  Christians.  But  with  the  restoration 
ot  peace  their  pnoqwcts  onee  more  grew  better.  In  particu- 
lar, the  charitable  and  Christian  conduct  of  a  pious  bishop 
could  not  fiiil  to  make  a  fevouiable  impression  on  the  Fersiaoa. 
The  Roman  soldiers  had  euzried  off  seven  thousand  Persian 
prisonecB,  whom  notJiing  would  prevail  upon  them  to  release, 
and  who,  d^ived  of  all  the  necessary  means  of  subsistence, 
were  in  the  most  (Htiable  condition.  Then  Acacius  bishop 
of  Amida  in  Mesopotamia  called  together  his  clergy,  and 
said  to  them,  "  Our  God  needs  neither  dishes  nor  drinking- 
vessels,  since  he  is  ali-sufflcjent  in  himself.  Now,  as  the 
chiut^,  through  the  love  of  its  children,  possesses  many  uten- 
sils of  gold  and  silver,  we  must  dispose  of  these  to  ransom 

•  Ep.  78. 

t  Vit.  Eathfin.  c.  18.  Coteler.  Ecclesis  GrtBOB  Honnmenta,  t.  II. 
Ir  lids  aocoDDt  U  quite  sccarate,  the  order  vsa  iasiied  alreiid^  under  the 
retgii  of  Jezdegerdea — nnleis  he  is  oonfoandcd  vitb  Varsiiei. 
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and  to  refresh  the  prisoneK."  No  Booner  said  than  done; 
the  priBonera  were  not  ooly  redeemed,  but,  after  being  pro- 
vided with  the  meanii  of  subsistence,  and  with  moDey  to  defray 
their  travelling  espewea,  were  sent  back  to  their  homes. 
This  work  of  charity  te  said  to  have  affected  so  deeply  the 
heart  of  the  emperor,  embittered  as  it  was  against  the  Chris- 
tians, that  he  desired  an  interview  with  the  bishop.* 

As  doctrinal  controversies  in  the  Roman  church,  in  the 
course  of  the  fifth  century,  led  to  a  schism  between  the  Chris- 
tian church  of  the  Persian  and  that  of  the  Roman  empire 
(concerning  which  we  shall  speak  in  the  fourth  section),  the 
political  cause  of  the  persecutions  in  Penia  would  thus  be 
removed,  and  this  circumstance  would  operate  favourably  on 
the  situation  of  the  Persian  Christians. 

By  means  of  Persia,  Syria,  and  other  bordering  provinces 
of  the  [toman  empire,  many  seeds  of  Christianity  would  early 
find  their  way  to  Armenia ;  but  the  fanatical  spirit  of  the 
Fersico- Parthian  religion  was  here  for  a  long  time  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  The  Arme- 
nian Gregory,  who  on  account  of  his  apostolical  activity 
obtained  tlie  cognomen  of  "  the  Enlightener"  (i  tjuMmartic), 
first  led  the  way,  by  his  active  zeal,  to  a  more  general  divi- 
sion of  Christiani^  in  his  native  country,  from  the  commenc»- 
meot  of  the  fourth  century  and  onwards ;  and  it  was  by  his 
means  also  that  the  Armenian  king  Tiridates  was  converted.t 
The  old  religion,  notwithstanding  this  event,  still  continued 
to  maintain  itself  in  many  of  the  Armenian  provinces.  la 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  Miesroh,  who  had  once 
been  the  royal  secretary,  having  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the 
service  of  religion,  disseminated  Christianity  still  more  widely 
in  countries  to  which  it  had  not  yet  penetrated,  by  taking  up 
his  abode  in  those  regions  as  a  hermit.  Up  to  this  time  the 
Syrian  version  of  the  Bible,  the  authority  of  which  was  recog- 
nised in  the  Persian  church,  had  been  used  in  Armenia ;  and 
hence  an  interpreter  was  always  needed  to  translate  into  the 
vernacular  tongue  the  portions  of  scripture  read  at  the  public 
worship.  Miesn^  first  gave  his  people  an  alphabet,  and 
translated  the  Bible  into  their  laitguage.f    Thus  was  the  pre- 

■  Sozom,  1.  Vn.  c,  SI,  22. 

t  See  Moses  Choreneaa.  hist.  Armen.  I.  II.  c.  77  and  c  8S. 

I  Mwes  CLorenens.  1.  Ill,  c.  47  and  52, 
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servation  of  Christianity  amoog  this  people  made  sure,  even 
while  the  country  was  subjected  to  »uch  dynasties  as  were 
devoted  to  the  Zoroastrian  or  to  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
and  sought  to  supplant  Christianity ; — and  a  Christian  litera- 
ture proceeded  fivim  tfiis  time  forward  to  fbrm  itself  in  Arme- 
nia. Miesn^  was  a  successful  and  well-deseiring  labourer 
also  among  the  neighbouring  kindred  populations. 

A  party  devoted  to  the  ancient  cultus,  who  continued  to 
m^ntain  themselves  in  some  districts  of  Armenia,  were  en- 
couraged and  supported  by  those  who  held  the  same  faith  in 
Persia.  The  Per^n  kings  were  striving  continually  to 
extend  their  dominion  over  Atmeuia.  Where  they  were  vic- 
torious, they  persecuted  Christianity,  and  sought  to  restore 
the  ,old  religion.  The  Persian  commander  and  governor, 
Mihr-Nerseh,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  addressed 
a  proclamation  to  all  the  Armenians,  in  which  he  a£Brmed 
that  all  who  did  not  adopt  the  religion  of  Mazdejesnan  (the 
Zornafitrian  &ith)  must  be  mentally  blind,  and  deceived  by  the 
wicked  spirits  (the  Dews').*  The  Armenian  governors  and 
chiefs  are  said  either  to  have  answered  in  a  written  document 
the  objections  here  made  to  Christianity,  or  to  have  appeared 
t>efore  &  great  tribunal,  which  was  to  decide  the  question  on 
the  affairs  of  reli^on.  On  this  occasion  the  Armenian 
nobles,  whom  the  patriarch  Joseph  had  assembled,  A.s.  460, 
ill  the  city  of  Ardaschad,  declared  that  they  preferred  to  die 
as  martyrs  rather  than  to  deny  their  faitli.  Af1;er  the  Persian 
king,  however,  had  summoned  them  to  his  court,  and  threat- 
ened them  with  a  cruel  death,  they  were  prevailed  upon  to 
give  in  their  denial.  But  the  attempt  of  the  Persians  to 
extirpate  Christianity  by  force,  and  to  introduce  the  Zoroa«- 
trian  religion,  brought  about  &  universal  popular  movement, 
and  a  religious  war,  a  thing  of  frequent  occurrence  in  those 
regions. f  It  was  amidst  the  distractions  in  which  tjie  Persian 
church,  as  well  as  the  wliole  country,  was  then  involved,  that 
the  Aimenian  Moses  of  Chorene  wrote  the  history  of  hb 
native  land,  which  he  concludes  with  sorrow  and  complaint. 

The  conversion  of  the  race  of  Iberians,  bordering  on  the 

*  See  the  proclBHuitioD,  whicli  has  been  already  cited,  in  the'Mfmtnres 
historiqoes  et  g^ographiqaes  sur  rArmenie  par  St.  Martin.  Parii,  1B19. 
T.  II. p.  472. 

t  See  the  Mtooirei  snr  I'Arminic,  cit«d  above,  T.  L  p.  323. 
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north,  (within  tiie  present  Georgia  and  Grusinia, )  proceeded 
trom  a  very  remarkable,  insigiiifiGant  l)«ginaing.* 

Under  tlie  re^  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  a  Christian 
female,  perhaps  a  nun,  was  carried  off  captive  by  tlie  Iberiaas, 
and  ttecame  the  slave  of  one  of  th«  natives  of  the  country. 
Here  her  ri^ty  ascetic  and  devotional  life  attracted  the 
attrition  of  the  people,  and  she  acquired  their  confidence  and 
respect.  It  happened  that  a  cbild  who  had  fallen  sick  was, 
after  the  manner  of  the  tribe,  conveyed  from  house  to  house, 
that  any  person  wlio  knew  of  a  remedy  against  the  disease 
might  prescribe  for  it.  The  child,  whom  no  one  could  help, 
havi:^  been  broug'ht  to  the  Christian  woman,  she  said  that 
the  knew  of  no  remedy,  but  that  Christ,  her  God,  could  help 
even  where  hunum  help  wan  found  to  be  uuavailing.  She 
pmyed  for  the  child,  and  it  recovered.  The  recovery  was 
ascribed  to  the  prayer ;  this  made  a  great  impression,  and  the 
matter  finally  reached  the  ear  of  the  queen.  The  latter  after- 
wards fell  severely  sick,  and  sent  for  this  Christian  female. 
I&iving  no  wish  to  be  considered  a  worker  of  miracles,  she 
declined  the  call.  Upon  this,  the  queen  caused  hei-!>elf  to  be 
conveyed  to  her;  and  the  also  recovered  Irom  her  sickness, 
through  the  prayers  of  this  female.  The  king-,  on  hearing  of 
the  ff^t,  was  about  to  send  her  a  rich  present ;  but  his  wife 
informed  him  tlot  the  Christian  woman  despised  all  earthly 
goods,  and  that  the  only  thing  she  would  consider  as  her 
reward  was  when  others  joined  her  in  worshipping  her  God. 
This,  at  the  moment,  mode  no  lather  impressioo  on  him. 
But  some  time  afterwards,  being  overtaken,  while  hunting, 
with  gloomy  weather,  by  which  he  was  separated  from  hin 
companions,  and  finally  lost  his  way,- he  called  to  mind  what 
had  been  told  him  co&ceniiiig  the  almighty  power  of  the  God 
of  the  Christians,  and  addressed  him  with  a  vow  that,  if  he 
found  his  way  out  of  the  desert,  he  would  devote  himself 
entirely  to  his  warship.  Soon  after  the  sky  cleared  up,  and 
the  king  safely  found  his  way  back.  Hie  mind  was  now  well 
disposed  to  be  afiboted  by  the  preaching  of  the  Christian 
feiuide.     Afterwards  he  himself  engaged  in  instructing  the 

*  Among  this  praple,  too,  the  prersiling  religion  wu  probably  some 
modifleatinn  of  the  Persian  cultns,  adapted  to  their  mde  mumen.  They 
worshipped  an  image  of  Onnnid.notwithBtandlng  that  the  geouine  Zoroas- 
trian  religion  allowed  of  tu)  images.    See  Mosea  GhoreDens.  L  II.  c.  63, 
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men,  wliile  Uia  quMn  inatructed  the  women  of  hia  people. 
Next  they  sent  in  quest  of  teachers  of  the  gospel  and  clergy- 
men from  the  Roman  empire;  and  this  was  the  begin- 
ning of  Christianity  among  a.  people*  where  it  has  been 
preserved,  though  mixed  with  superstition,  down  to  the 
present  times. t 

From  this  ttibe  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  may  have 
been  extended  also  to  the  neighbouring  populationa.  About 
the  year  520,}  Xzathus,  prince  of  the  I^ans,  one  of  the  tribes 
of  this  country,  came  on  a  visit  to  the  emptor  Justin.  He 
received  baptism,  and  Justin  stood  as  his  godiather.  He  re- 
turned back,  to  his  people  with  a  noble  Greek  lady,  whom  he 
had  married,  richly  loaded  with  presents  from  the  emperor, 
who  acknowledged  him  as  a  Icing.  In  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Justinian,  the  assassination  of  a  piinoe  of  this  tribe,  by  a  &>• 
man  general,  produced  among  them  a  great  escilement ;  and 
some  individuals  took  advantage  of  this  state  of  feeling  to  per- 
ausde  ihem  to  drop  their  connection  with  the  Komao  people, 
and  attach  themselves  to  the  Persian  empire.  But  the  fear 
lest  a  connection  with  the  Persians  would  endanger  their 
Christian  faith  is  said  to  have  contributed  especially  to  deter 

■  Betwixt  the  yean  330  and  330. 

t  Oneof  theorigimdsoDraes  of  this  story  is  Rnfinns,  from  vhom  the 
Orcek  chtirch  historians  have  borroved  it.  Ibtfiuas  had  it  from  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Iberiaa  thieftuu  Bscarius,  who  had  risen  to  the  ilipii^  of 
a  Comes  Domesticorom  in  the  Roman  empire,  and.  at  the  time  Rafiaiis 
knew  him,  had  become  Dm  over  the  borders  of  Palestine  (see  Kufin.  h.  e. 
e.  10).  The  simple  We  bnm  within  itself  the  nuifks  of  troth :  and,  iif 
deed,  the  sprasd  of  ChriMJatiit;  his  often  rcorircd  an  impnlae  from  similar 
oocorrences.  The  lecoDd,  perliaps  indq>eDdant,  channel  is  the  hiatory  of 
Mo«eB  of  Chorene  (I.  II.  c  S3).  It  is  poEeible,  indeed,  that  thli  historian 
took  Ins  acconnt  indirectly  from  tbe  Greek  vriteis,  nbo  were  indebted 
for  it  to  Rnfinas.  Bat,  emsidering  the  vicinity  of  the  conntry,  it  may  be 
coDoeiTed,  tocv  that  he  derived'  his  aeoannl  imaiediately  fit>tn  the  spot  Id 
fiivoor  of  this  latur  siu^wtioit  would  be  the  fli^  discrepen^ei  in  <be 
two  aeveral  accoonts,  uioogh  therc,  toc^  might  be  accounted  for  by  the 
story's  being  siven  in  an  Armenian  dreaa.  Accordli^  to  this  writer,  the 
name  of  the  Christian  woman  was  NooiB,  and  that  oflhe  prince  Mtrans. 
Tbe  Christim  woman  was  an  Anneniaii ;  and  the  anplkatioa  fiir  teacbtn 
of  Chriatiam^  was  made,  not  to  the  church  of  the  Boman  empire,  bnt  to 
the  Armenian  bishop  Gregory,  who  has  been  already  mcntioDcd.  It  may 
be  a  qneation,  however,  whedier  this  modification  of  the  story  was  not 
invented  in  fkvonr  of  the  Armenian  church,  to  which  the  Iberian  became 
subsequently  united. 

t  SIS  aocordisg  to  tlie  era  of  Theophanes. 
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them  from  tbilowing  this  advice.*  Aaother  tnbe  also,  beloii|> 
ing  to  this  district,  bordering  on  Mount  Caucasus,  namely, 
the  Abasgitau,  were  converted  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Juatinian.  Until  this  time  groves  and  lofty  trees  (after  the  ■ 
manner  of  the  ancient  Germans)  liad  been  the  objecU  of  their 
worsliip.  The  emperor  Justinian  sent  them  ecclesiastics,  and 
founded  among  them  a  church.  He  produced  a  favourable 
disposition  toivards  Christianity  among:  tlje  people,  by  forbid- 
ding thrir  rulers  lo  engage  in  the  scandalous  traffic  in  cas- 
trated slaves,  to  which  many  of  the  male  children  of  the  people 
were  sacrificed .| 

"What  we  had  to  say  respecting  the  vagueness  of  the  ac- 
counts relative  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  earliest 
times  in  India  applies  also  to  many  of  the  accounts  belonging 
to  the  earlier  times  of  this  period.  The  lame  cause  of  the 
obscurity  still  continued  to  exist;  namely,  the  unsettled  useof 
the  name  India,  by  which  was  understood  sometimes  Ethiopia, 
sometimes  Arabia,  and  sometimes  East  India  proper.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  there  was 
at  this  time  a  constant  intercourse  between  all  these  countries 
by  commercial  connections  and  colonies,  which  also  might 
serve  as  a  channel  for  communicating  Christieuity  from  one  of 
these  districts  to  the  other.  The  various  passages,  therefore, 
in  which  Chrysostom  names  the  Indian  among  the  different 
languages  into  which  the  holy  scriptures  had  been  translated, 
can  settle  nothing  definitely ;  and  even  if  it  could  be  made 
probable,  by  the  accompanying  descriptions,  that  Chrysostom 
hajd  really  East  India  proper  before  his  mind,  still  such  rheio- 
rical  representations  could  not  properly  be  considered  as  evi- 
dence to  be  relied  upon,  especially  as  he  himself  might  possibly 
have  been  deceived  by  the  vague  meaning  of  the  name.  Of 
more  importance,  on  this  point,  is  what  the  Arian  historian 
Phiiostoi^us  relates  concerning  the  missionary  Theophilux, 
who  bore  the  cognomen  of  Indicos  (o  'IvZot).  This  Theo- 
philus  had  been  sent  by  his  countrymen,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island  Diu,}  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  an 
a  hostage  to  Constantinople.  He  was  there  educated,  and 
trained  for  the  spiritual  office  ;  afterwards  consecrated  as  dea- 
con, and  still  later  made  a  ijlshop,  that  he  might  be  prepared 
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to  preach  the  gospel  to  his  countrymen  and  to  the  Arabians. 
According  to  the  representation  of  PUloBtoi^us,  in  the  ex- 
tracts made  by  Photius,  we  should  concMve,  it  is  true,  no  other 
country  to  be  meant  here  than  Arabia.  But  the  name  Diu 
reminds  us  rather  of  East  India  proper,  and,  in  particular,  of 
the  place  by  this  name  near  the  entranceof  the  Persian  Gulf; 
the  situation  of  which  harmonizes,  moreover,  with  Theophilus' 
journey  from  Arabia.  Theophilus,  it  is  said,  went  from  Arabia 
to  Diu,  his  native  land ;  and  from  thence  visited  the  other 
couniries  of  India.  Here  he  found  stiil  existing  the  Chrigtt- 
aniiy  which  had  been  already  planted  in  that  region  at  on  earlier 
period.*  Perfectly  certain  and  distinct  accounts  of  the  diffuuon 
of  Christianity  in  India  we  meet  with  first  in  Cosmas,  who,  on 
account  of  his  travels  in  India,  received  the  name  Indicopleu- 
stes.^  He  found  Christiana  in  three  different  places  in  India ; 
first,on  the  island  Taprobane,  called  by  the  inhabitants  Sieledibu 
(the  present  Ceylon).  Here  lie  found  a  church,  which  had  be^i 
phmted  by  Persian  merchants  residing  on  the  i>pat,  and  which 
was  presided  over  by  a  presbyter  who  had  been'  ordained  in 
Persia.  This  island  carried  on  a  brisk  commerce  with  Persia  and 
Sthiopia,  Maiitimecommerce  was  the  chaunel  by  which  Chris- 
tianity had  reached  this  spot  Irom  Persia.  Again,  he  met  with 
Christians,  and  an  ordained  clergy,  at  Male,  "  where  tlie  pep- 
per grows"  (perhaps  the  present  Malabar)  ;  next  at  Calliana 
(perhaps  Calcutta),  where  there  was  a  Persian  bisliop.J  From 
the  accounts  of  Cosmas  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  gathered  that 
Christian!^  had  spread  amon^  the  native  population  of  these 
countries :  it  is  only  dear  that  commercial  colonies  of  the 
Persians  here  practised  the  rites  of  Christiaji  worship.     These 

*  WLea  the  Ari&n  Pliilostorgius  Bajs  the  inhabilaiits  of  this  coantry 
needed  no  correction  of  their  doctrine,  i.  e.  Ilieir  doctrine  did  not  at  ail 
OMndde  villi  the  Nicene  creed.- — they  had  preserved  the  ItiftUm  un- 
sltered  from  the  beginninK.  Ihis  can  only  be  understcxid  to  mean  that 
Ibe;  had  the  older,  more  simple  form  of  church  doctrine,  the  nibordina- 
tion  lyEtem,  before  it  liad  HQdergone  any  farther  change  by  the  dialectic 
prooess,  —  that  form  which  -would  have  satisfied  the  Arians.  See 
PhiloBtorg.  Ill,  14. 

t  He  had  made  thefe  joameyB  fint  as  a  merchant,  and  afterwards 
communicated  the  geographical  and  ethnograpbical  facta  which  he  bad 
collected  in  the  rtw$ytafU  ■jcfirrMnim,  which  he  wrote  when  a  monk,  in 
the  yeai  BBS,  pnblish»l  by  Montfancon  in  the  collectio  DO<a  patrain  et 
pcnptormn  Grac  T.  II. 

I  See  Cosmas.  L  lU.  p.  1 TS,  in  Mont&ucon,  and  1.  XI.  p.  336. 
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Persia.!)  Christians  are  the  progenitors  of  the  Christi&D  colonies 
still  existing  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.* 

We  observed,  it  is  true,  that,  perhaps  already  in  the  previous 
period,  isolated  attempts  had  been  made  to  disseminate  Chris- 
tianity even  in  those  parts  of  Arabia  which  were  not  subject 
to  the  BomMi  dominion ;  but  concerning'  the  snccess  and  issue 
of  those  attempts  we  have  no  accurate  infbnnation.  The 
nomadic  life,  which  prevailed  over  the  largest  portion  of 
Arabia,  ever  presented  a  powerful  hindrance  to  the  (Spread  of 
Christianity.  For  it  is  certain  tjjat  Christtuiity  could  striiie 
its  root  deeply  and  flrmly  only  where  it  entered  as  a  forming 
power  into  the  whole  life  of  the  people.  The  extensive  coni- 
merciai  intercourse  between  a  part  of  Arabia  and  the  Roman 
empire  induced  the  emperor  Constantine  to  send  an  emtiassy, 
with  numerous  presents,  to'one  of  the  powerful  Arabian  cliiefe, 
the  kin^  of  the  ancient  and  iniglity  uaiion  of  the  Hamyares 
(Qomerites),  or  SabEeons,  in  Yemen,  Arabia  Felix.  He  was 
at  pains  to  select  for  this  mission  the  above-meutiuned  Tlieo- 
philus  of  Diu,  wlio,  by  reason  of  the  old  commercial  oon- 
nections  between  his  country  and  Arabia,  and  perhaps  of  his 
descent  from  some  ancient  Arabian  cutony,'|'  might  claint 
affinity  with,  the  race  with  whose  language  he  was  acquainted. 
This  TheophllUB,  it  is  said,  ob^ned  pemussion  from  the  Ara- 
bian chieftain  to  found  a  church,  at  the  emperor's  expense,  in 
which  Christian  worship  might  be  held  for  tlie  benefit  of  the 
Homan  merchants.  The  labours  of  Theophilus  were  attended 
with  the  happiest  ^ects.  He  converted  the  prince  of  the 
country,  who  founded,  at  his  own  cost,  three  churches  :  one  in 
the  principal  town  of  the  nation,  which  was  called  Zaphar ; 
another  at  the  Roman  port  and  commercial  depot,  Adat ;  and 
the  third  at  Sbrmuz,  the  Persian  place  of  trade  on  the  Persiao 
G-ulf.f     Theophilus,  from  the  first,  encountered  the  fiercest 

*  The  deciphering  of  the  anciant  docaments  of  time  Chrisdans  will 
perhaps  throw  more  Ughl  on  Ae  subject  of  the  ipread  of  ClimtiaQitj  in 
India.  See  Tydisen'g  Diwertatioa  de  iaicriptioiiibiu  ludicis  in  the 
ComroentatLonBa  Soc  Reg.  Got^.  recentiores,  T.  V. 

t  See  Arabia  in  Ritter's  Geogmphy ;  and,  in  particalu-,  b.  11.  p.  292  ; 
and  iJartiOBnu's  Aafklikningea  iibar  Aaien,  b.  II.  s.  ISft,  d.  d.  f. 

J  See  FhilosCorg.  II.  s.  6 ;  III.  s.  4.  As  Th«Dpliiliis  wu  an  Arian, 
we  cuiDot  tiiink  it  strange  that  thu  other  Greek  writo*  of  ohnrch  hisloi;, 
who  belonged  to  the  orthodox  pai^,  make  no  mentiaa  of  tbase  meti- 
lorions  Ubonn  of  an  Arian. 
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oppoaition  from  the  Jew%  whoee  influence  in  this  country  was 
great.  Xbe  same  partj  Bucneeded  aflerwaids  to  Nipplant  the 
Cfarintiaa  communities  whidi  liad  been  able  to  msintain  them- 
selves bare.     See  below. 

Monks  who  livad  in  tlia  deserts  bordering  on  Arabia,  ami 
who  came  in  contact  with  the  wandering  ijordes  of  nomadic 
Arabians,  acquired  the  respect  and  confidence  of  these  rude 
men,  and  could  tak«  advantage  of  it  to  preach  the  gof^]  to 
them.  Eusebius  of  Ceesarea  relates  that,  in  his  time,  Cliristian 
churches  were  planted  in  the  deserts  of  the  Saracens.*  Bands 
of  Saracens  came,  with  their  wives  and  vLildren,  lo  tlie  monk 
Hilarion,  and  besought  bis  blesaing.  He  availed  himself  of 
these  opportunities  of  exhorting  them  to  the  worship  of  the 
true  God,  and  to  ihith  in  Ciuist.t  Still  later,  about  the  year 
372,  it  happened  that  a  Saraccoian  qoeen,  Uavia  or  Uauvia, 
who  was  at  war  with  the  Kenans,  heard  much  of  a  Suacenian 
monk  in  the  neighbouring  desert,  by  the  name  of  Moses.  She 
made  it  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace  that  this  Moses  should 
be  given  to  her  people  as  ilieir  bishop,  which  was  granted. t 

In  the  first  lialf  of  the  Alth  centiuy  Sinieon  the  Syrian 
monk  (and  Stylite),  who  spent  several  years  standing  on  a 
pillar  thirty-six  ells  in  hei^t,  by  this  eztiaordinary  spectacle, 
and  the  complete  subjection  which  he  seemed  to  exercise  over 
his  body,  drew  upon  himself,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the 
attention  of  the  nomadic  kSaraceos.  They  looked  u^n  him  as 
a  super-earthly  being,  and  placed  great  coniidence  in  blessings 
which  tiiey  obtained  from  him,  as  well  as  in  his  prayers. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  came  to  him  and  were  moved  by  liis 
exhortations  to  receive  baptism.  Theodoretus  relates  this  as 
an  eye-wttitess.§ 

iUnong  the  examples  of  conversion  most  deserving  of  notice 
belongs  the  Ibllowing : — The  chief  of  a  Saracenic  tribe,  whose 
name,  according  to  tlie  Greeks,  was  Askebetkoa,  was,  at  ihe 
begitming  of  the  fifth  century,  attached  to  the  service  of  the 
Fersian  empire ;   and  the  business  assigned  to  Iiim  was  to 

*  ComaMntar.  Id  JcaaiHin,  in  Montfaucon'a  eollectio  novn  pBtnuo,  T. 
II.  f.  531.     'BuXxn'n  Xfirni  <»  i>  —:i  i(>i^.u  »•  3>;->n— ,  laS'  ifii, 

t  See  Hieronymi  vita  Uilariniui,  T.  IV.  ed.  Martiaiiaj,  p.  II.  f.  S2. 
■   I  Socrat.  IV.  36.    Sozam.  VI.  38.     liafio.  Il.B.    TliBodoreL  IV.  23. 
§  Hist,  religioc.  c  ae,  T.  III.  p.  1274, 
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watch  over  the  boundaries.  Now,  the  Christians  in  the 
Pentan  empire  were  at  this  time  euiferinK  persecution,  and 
the  Saracenic  commander  was  ordered  to  seize  and  confine 
every  Cliristiaa  fugitive  wlio  attempted  to  pass  the  limits. 
But  he  was  touched  with  pity  towards  them,  and  allowed 
them  to  pass  free.  Thus  haviug  brought  penecution  on  himself, 
he  fled  to  the  Romans.  He  became  head  of  an  Arabian  tribe 
iu  alliance  with  the  latter.  Some  time  aflerwards,  believing 
himself  indebted  for  the  cure  of  his  son,  Terebon,  to  the 
prayer  of  the  venerable  monk  Euthymius,  he  caused  himself 
and  his  son  to  be  baptiztMl  by  the  latter ;  and  many  of  his 
tribe  followed  his  example.  He  encamped  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Euthymius,  and  many  other  Saracena  also  pitched 
their  tents  near  by.  Euthymius  had  great  influence  over 
their  minds.  Finally,  Terebon,  having  now  arrived  at  mature 
age,  became  the  chief  of  his  tribe,  and  Ashebethos,  who  had 
taken  the  baptismal  name  of  Peter,  was  made  bishop  of  the 
several  Saracenic  bands.  He  was  called  the  flrst  Saracenic 
camp-bishop'  in  Palestine.')'  Somewhat  Inter,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century,  occurred  the  conversion  of  a  Saracenic 

jskeikh  (^\ap^oc),  Atmuttdar;   perhaps  not  without  somu 

.connection  with  the  facts  above  related.} 

We  pass  irom  Asia  to  Africa.     The  most  important  event 

ia  the  present  period,  connected  with  ihe  conversion  of  this 
quarter  of  the  world,   was  the  founding  of  the  ChiistiaD 

■church  among  the  Abyssinians,  in  a  population  among  whom 
it  has  preserved  itself  down  to  the  present  time  as  the  do- 
minant  religion,  amidst  surrounding  FagaD  and  Mahommedan 
tribes,  and  which  is  perhaps  destined  to  be  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  Providence  for  the  benefit  of  this  entire  quarter 

-of  the  world.  In  this  case,  also,  the  great  work  proceeded 
iroui  an  inconsiderable  beginning.    A  learned  G-reek  of  Tyre, 

.flamed  Meropius,  had,  in  the  reigo  of  tlie  emperor  Coustan- 

«ine,  undertaken  a  voyage  of  scientific  discovery.     Already 

«n  the  point  of  returning,  he  landed  on  the  coast  of  Ethiopia 
or  Abyssinia,  to  procure  fresh  water,  where  he  was  attacked, 
robbed,   and  himself  and   crew   murdered,  by  the  warlike 

'  'Erimrit  »'  irsii^SaXur. 

t  See  vita  Euthymii  in  Cotelerii  monomenta  ecdetis  GraoE,  T.  II. 
C-  1810,  .IS.  39. 
X  See  Tlieodor«t  lector.  1.  II.  fuL  564,  ed.  Mogoot.  1679. 
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natives,  nho  vere  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  bonility  with  tfae 
Bomao  empire.  Two  younj  men,  his  companions,  Fni- 
mentiua  and  JBdeaius,  alone  were  spared,  out  of  pity  for  their 
-tender  i^.  These  two  youihs  were  taken  into  the  service  of 
the  prince  of  the  tribe,  and  made  themselves  beloved.  .£deMus 
became  his  cup-bearer ;  Frumentius,  who  was  distinguished 
for  intelligence  and  sagacity,  was  appointed  his  secretary  and 
accountant  After  the  death  of  the  prince,  the  education  of 
JEizanes,  the  young  heir,  was  intrnsted  to  them ;  and  'Frn- 
mentius  obtained  great  influence  as  administrator  of  the 
government.  He  made  use  of  this  influence  already  iti  behalf 
of  Christianity.  He  sought  the  acquaintance  of  the  Boman 
merchants  visiting  those  parts,  who  were  Christiann  ;  assisted 
them  in  founding  a  church,  and  united  with  thera  in  the 
Christian  worship  of  God.  Finally,  they  obtained  lilterty  to 
return  home  to  their  country.  JlSdesius  repaired  to  T^re, 
where  be  was  made  a  presbyter.  Here  Bufinus  Iiecame 
acquainted  with  him,  and  learned  all  the  particulars  of  the 
story  from  his  own  mouth."  But  Frumentius  felt  himself 
called  to  a  higher  work.  He  felt  bound  to  see  to  it  that  the 
people  with  whom  he  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  youth, 
and  from  whom  he  had  received  so  many  favours,  should  be 
made  lo  share  in  the  highest  blessing  of  mankind.  He 
travelled,  therefore,  to  Alexandria,  where  the  great  Athana- 
sius  had  recently  been  made  bishop  (a.d.  326).  Athanasius 
entered  at  once  with  ready  sympathy  into  the  plan  of  Fru- 
mentius. But  he  found,  very  justly,  that  no  one  could  be 
n  more  suitable  agent  for  the  prosecution  of  this  work  than 
Frumentius  himself;  and  he  consecrated  him  bishop  of 
Auxuraa  (Axum),  the  chief  city  of  the  Abyssinians,  and  a 
fiunous  commercial  town.  Frumentius  returned  back  to  this 
place,  and  laboured  there  with  great  success.  Subsequently 
Theophilus  of  Arabia,  who  has  already  been  mentioned, 
visited  tiie  same  country  and  repaired  to  the  principal  town, 
Auxuma  (Axum).  Theophilus  being  an  Arian,  and  Fru- 
mentius, the  friend  of  Atliauasius,  professing  in  all  pro> 
bability  the  doctrines  of  the  council  of  Nice,  it  is  possible  a 
dispute  may  have  arisen  in  their  announcement  here  of  their 
respective  doctrines,  which  would  necessarily  be  attended 
with  unfavourable  effects  on  the  nascent  church  ;  but  perhaps, 
*  Rufin.  hist  ecdes.  I.  e.  9. 
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too,  Fruinentiiu,  who  bad  not  receiTed  a  theological  educatum, 
did  not  enter  m  deeply  into  theolo^cai  questions.  Still  the 
«iiperor  Constaotius  cousidered  it  necessary  to  persecute  the 
disciples  of  the  hated  Atbaaaaus,  even  in  these  remote  regi(»u. 
After  AthuiBsius  liad  been  banished  from  Alexandria,  in  the 
year  356,  Constantius  required  the  princes  of  the  Abysainian 
people  to  geiid  Frumentiua  to  Alexandria,  in  order  that  the 
Arum  bisbop  Geotgius,  who  had  been  set  up  in  place  of 
Athanasius,  might  inquire  into  his  orthodoxy,  and  into  the 
regularity  of  his  ordination.* 

The  £tte  of  the  Christian  church  among  the  Homerites  in 
Aiftbia  Felix  aflbided  an  opportunity  for  the  Abyssinians, 
under  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Justin  and  Justinian,  to  show 
their  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  the  Christians.  Tlie  prince 
of  that  Arabian  population,  Dunaan,  or  Dsunovas,  was  a 
zealous  adherent  of  Judaism  ;  and,  under  pretext  of  avenging 
the  oppreauons  which  bis  fellow-believers  were  obliged  to 
suffer  in  tlie  Roman  ranpire,  lie  caused  the  Christian  merchants 
who  came  from  that  quarter  and  visited  Arabia  for  the  purposes 
of  trade,  or  passed  through  the  country  to  Abysunia,  to  be 
murdered.  Elesbaan,!  tlie  Christian  king  of  Abyssinia,  made 
*  See  the  letter  of  CoBitaotiiis,  in  the  Apologia  Athanani  ad  Ctm- 
■lantiDm,  i,  31.  The  priiico  of  the  Abyniniaua  are  here  called  A'^vraf 
and  &i^TKi-  A  Gnek  iuscriptjou,  which  proae«ded  trom  tbe  foriner  of 
these  while  he  was  alill  a  pagan  (he  Is  here  called 'An ^nnif),  has  reoently 
been  discovered  by  the  EngliBb  in  Abyssinia,  and  is  given  in  Salt's 
Voyage  to  AbyBsinia,  p.  411.  lu  thii  inscriptiOE,  "Aiit.™(  alone  ie 
called  IdBg.  laimJ^mmt,  oa  the  other  haod,  together  with  Atifiu,  is 
muned  his  brother.  Bat  the  tact  may  have  been,  that,  vheu  Conuantiiu 
wrote>hi8  letter,  the  firet  of  these  had  become  co-regent.  It  is  Eitigular, 
however,  that  Constantius  expresses  himself  as  if  AamentiuE  had  then 
visited  Aaxmna  for  the  first  time.  This  might  lead  as  Co  infer  that 
there  is  some  chronologicat  inaccnracy  in  the  nurstive  of  Rnflnus ;  ai  he 
places  the  ocdinalian  of  Fnimenlius  in  the  begioniiig  of  the  episcopal 
prewdency  of  Athanasins. 

t  Theopbaiies  is  gerlainly  mistaken  when,  at  tbe  year  S2-1,  he  relates 
that  these  events  first  led  the  Jewish  king  of  Ethiopia  to  embrace  Chris- 
tiaoity,  asd  to  obtain  a  bishop  from  the  emperor  Jastiiiiaa.  Nor  have 
we  any  good  reaaon  to  presame,  on  the  sntfiori^  of  this  historiui,  that 
Christianity  in  Abyssinia  had  become  extinct  again,  and  was  restored  in 
consequence  of  these  events.  Much  rather,  the  leal  of  the  Abyssinian 
monaroh  in  the  cause  of  the  Christians,  together  with  his  own  com- 
mercial interests  and  his  connection  with  the  Roman  empire,  was  a 
■offieient  reason  why  he  should  espoase  the  eaose  of  the  persecuted 
Christians  in  the  neighbonring  countij.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  toshow 
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this  a  cause  for  declaring  war  on  the  Arabiaa  prince.  He 
conquered  Dsunovaa,  deprived  him  of  the  govennoent,  and 
set  up  a  Christian,  by  the  name  of  Abraham,  aa  king  in  his 
stead.  But  at  tha  death  of  the  latter,  trhich  happened  soon 
after,  Dsunovae  again  made  himeelf  master  of  the  thruue; 
and  it  was  a  natural  cooBequenee  of  what  he  had  sufibred, 
tliat  he  now  became  a  fiercer  and  more  cruel  persecutor 
than  be  was  before.  Against  the  native  Christiuis  he  raged 
with  fire  and  sword.  Many  died  as  martjTS,  specially  in  a 
town  called  N^ran,  inhabited  for  the  most  part  by  Christians, 
Upon  this,  Eleebaan  interfered  once  more,  nnder  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Justinian,  who  stimulated  him  to  the  undertaking. 
He  made  a  second  expedition  to  Arabia  Felix,  and  was  agaui 
victorious.  Dsunovas  lost  his  life  in  Chbwar;  ibe  Abyssinian 
prince  put  an  end  to  the  ancient,  independent  empire  o>'  the 
Homerites,  and  established  a  new  government  favourable  to 
tiie  ChriatiuiB.* 

The  Cosmas  already  mentioned,  who  composed  his  descrip* 
tion  of  the  earth  in  die  time  of  tJie  emperor  Jnstijuan,  was 
aware  that  Christian  churches,  bishops,  and  monks,  were  then 
existing  in  Homeria,  and  the  country  of  the  Ani^nmites,  or 
Ethiopia.^  We  learn  also  from  him  that  many  Christians, 
and  persons  of  tiie  clerical  order,  resided  in  the  island  of 
,Socotora  (vijiroe  ^loirKoplSovt).  The  latter  had  been  or- 
dained in  Persia,  and  it  seems  that  Chriatianit;  bad  been 
conveyed  there  by  means  of  the  commerciul  connections  with 
Pei«a.t 

We  now  return  to  Europe.  But  we  shall  reserve  many  of 
the  most  imporlant  &cts  of  tliis  section — tlie  greatest  part  of 
that  which  relates  to  the  diffoaion  of  Christianity  and  the 

that  it  was  the  *ffort  to  ascribe  great  effects  to  the  seal  of  the  emperor 
Jaatinian  in  behalf  of  the  ChnEtian  church  which  led  to  Ibis  false 
repon ;  as  it  was  ii»H«(n«r  ignorauce  teqwcling  the  precise  time  of  the 
At^Bunian  converuous  whioh  led  to  the  natural  effort  at  explaining 
wiuC  was  unknown  hy  the  method  of  combioatioD.  ProcopiuE,  a  con- 
tempocary,  calls  the  EXhiopiau  ^ing,  whose  name  with  him  is  'EXXitdtmt 
a  aealouB  Chrislian,  de  bello  Pera.  1. 1,  c  20. 

*  F.  Walch  baa  undertaken  to  collect  and  ainnpaie  ti\  the  eonSieting 
oriental  and  Grecaan  notices  of  these  ereiita — respecliDg  which  eierj 
particniar  fact  cannot  be  certainly  determined — in  the  two  discertations 
on  this  anliject,  in  Ihe  4th  volume  of  the  n    '  "    '* 

Gotting.  1771. 

t  L.  III.  f.  179,1.  c  t  SeeLo. 
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planting  of  the  Christian  church  amoag  the  populatims  of 
German  descent,  who  eatablished  theDudves,  after  the  niigra- 
tioQ  of  the  nations,  on  the  r^iios  of  the  Roman  empire — to  the 
following  period,  so  as  not  to  separate  what  strictly  belongs 
together,  and  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  survey,  at  a  single 
glance,  the  whole  missionary  worlc  among  these  populations. 
We  shall  notice  here,  therefore,  only  those  matters  which 
may  be  separately  considered,  and  which  may  most  easily  be 
connected  with  ^e   history  of  the  church  iu  the  Roman 

Christianity  had  long  nnce  extended  itself,  as  we  remarked 
already  in  the  preiious  period,  among  the  Britons,  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  England  ;  while  as  yet  the  natives  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  the  Picts  and  Scots,  had  heard  nothing  of  the 
jrospel.  The  incursions  of  these  tribes  into  the  province  of 
the  Britons  often  spread  terror  and  devastation ;  and  in  these 
forages  they  frequently  carried  away  with  them,  as  slaves, 
Iart;e  numbers  of  prisoners. 

It  was  by  an  altogether  peculiar  combination  of  circum- 
stances that,  in  the  first  half  of  the  fiflh  century,  the  man  was 
trained  and  prepared  for  his  work  who  was  the  means  of  first 
planting  the  Christian  church  in  Ireland.  This  was  Fatricius 
(or,  US  he  was  called  in  his  native  country,  Succath).  The 
place  of  his  birth  was  Somtaven,  which  lay  between  the 
Scottisli  towns  Dumbarton  and  Glasgow,  and  was  tbea 
reckoned  to  the  province  of  Britain.  This  village,  in  memory 
of  Patricius,  received  the  name  of  Kil-Patrick,  or  Kirk- 
Patrick.*  His  father,  a  deacon  in  the  vill^e  church,  gavo 
him  a  careful  education.  He  was  instructed,  indeed,  in  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  but  he  did  not  come  to  know  vrhat 
he  possessed  in  this  knowledge  until  the  experience  of  great 
trials  brought  him  to  the  consciousness  of  it.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he,  with  many  others  of  hb  countrymen,  was  carried 
off  by  Scottish  pirates  to  the  northern  part  of  the  island 
Hibernia  (Ireland).  He  was  sold  to  a  chieflain  of  the 
people,  who  made  him  the  overseer  of  his  flocks.  This 
employment  compelled  him  to  spend  much  time  in  the  open 
air;  and  solitude  became  pleasant  to  him.    Abandoned  of  aL 
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famnao  aid,  he  fouod  protection,  help,  snd  solace  ia  God,  and 
ibund  liis  chief  delig;ht  in  prayer  and  pious  meditation.  He 
speaks  of  all  this  himself,  in  his  confessions:*  '  I  was  sixteen 
-  years  old,  and  I  knew  not  the  true  God ;  but,  in  a;  strange 
land,  the  Lord  brought  tne  to  the  sense  of  my  unbelief,  so 
that,  although  late,  I  minded  me  of  my  sins,  and  turned  with 
my  whole  heart  to  the  lord  my  Grod  :  who  looked  down  on 
my  lowliness,  had  pity  on  my  youth  and  my  ignorance,  who 
preserved  me  ere  I  knew  him,  and  who  protected  and  com- 
forted me,  as  a  &ther  does  his  son,  ere  I  knew  how  to  distin- 
guish between  good  and  evil," 

He  had  spent  six  years  in  this  bondage,  when  twice  in 
dreams  he  thought  he  heard  a  voice  bidding  him  fly  in  a  cer- 
tain direction  to  the  sea-coast,  where  he  would  find  a  sliip 
ready  to  take  him,  and  convey  him  back  to  hie  country.  He 
obeyed;  and,  after  various  remarkable  experiences  of  a 
guiding  Providence,  he  found  his  way  back  to  his  &iends. 

Ten  yeaiB  afterwards  he  was  a  second  time  taken  captive 
by  Scottish  freebooters,  and  conveyed  to  Gaul,  where,  by 
means  of  Christian  merchants,  he  obtained  his  freedom.  He 
then  returned  back  to  his  eountry,  and  his  friends  were  greatly 
rejoiced  to  have  liiT"  once  more  among  them.  He  mijfht  now 
have  lived  quietly  with  his  friends ;  hut  he  felt  within  him 
an  irrepressible  desire  to  carry  the  blessing  of  the  gospel  to 
those  pagans  with  whom  he  had  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
youtii.  He  thought  he  was  called  upon,  by  nightly  visions, 
to  visit  Ireland,  and  there  consecrate  hb  life  to  Him  who  had 
given  his  own  life  for  his  ransom.  The  remonstrances  and 
entreaties  of  kindred  and  friends  could  not  prevent  him  from 
olseying  this  call.  "  It  was  not  in  my  own  power,"  says 
Fatricius,  "  but  it  was  God  who  conquered  in  me,  and  with- 
stood them  all."  It  seems  that  he  now  betook  himself  first 
to  France,'!'  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  himself  still  better  for 
his  work  in  the  society  of  pious  monks  and  clergymen. 

'  Tbis  work  bears  in  its  simple,  rode  style,  an  iinpreM  tbat  corre- 
sponds entirely  to  Patrictns'  stage  of  cnlcnre.  There  are  to  be  Tonud  in  it 
none  of  ibe  tnutitioni  which  perhB|W  proceeded  only  from  Eoglish  monks 
— nothing  vonderflit,  except  wtnt  ma;  be  very  easily  explained  on 
pjschological  prindples.    All  ihis  vonches  for  the  inUieiiticilj  of  the 

t  His  biograidier,  Jocelb,  a  writer  id  the  13th  caitnry,  makes  his 
joarney  to  France  follow  after  bis  retnm  to  Ireland ;  and  this  harmoDizes, 
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As  the  old  l^endflnlate,  he  nest  made  a  journey  to  Kome, 
in  order  to  receive  full  powan  and  GOnwcrstioa  to  his  office 
from  the  Roman  bishop.  The  nevs  of  the  death  of  the  arch- 
deooon  Palladins,*  who  had  been. neat  trom  Rome  as  a  mission- 
ary to  Ireland,  but  had  accomplished  vuy  little  on  account 
of  bis  i^orauce  of  the  language,  liavingjust  errived  there 
(in  the  year  432),  the  Roman  bishop,  Sixtus  III.,  did  not 
hesitate  lo  appoint  Patrick  in  hie  place.  We  cannot,  it  is 
true,  pronounce  this  tradition  at  once  to  be  false ;  yet  we 
shall  l>e  struck  with  many  difficulties  upon  examining  it.  If 
Patrick  came  to  Ireland  as  a  depu^  from  Rome,  it  might 
naturally  be  espected  that  in  the  Irish  church  a  certain  sense 
of  depfflidence  would  always  have  been  preserved  towards  the 
mother  church  at  Rome.  But  we  tiud,  on  the  eontiary,  in 
the  Irish  church  afterwards,  a  spirit  of  church  freedom  similar 
to  that  shown  by  the  ancient  Britisli  church,  which  struggled 
against  the  yoke  of  Roman  ordinances.  We  ^nd  subsequently 
among  the  Irish  a  much  greater  agreement  with  the  ancient 
British  than  with  Roman  ecclesiastical  nsag«e.  This  goee  to 
prove  that  the  origin  of  this  church  was  independeot  of  Rome, 
and  must  be  traced  solely  to  the  people  of  Britain.  More- 
over, Patrick  could  not  have  held  it  so  neoessary  as  this  tra- 
dition supposes  he  did,  either  as  a  Briton  or  according  to  the 

moreorer,  withtJie  coafesuona  of  Pitriti;  aitfaoagb  it  ia  possible  that, 
imaiedialelj  after  iaa  Telease,  since  this  took  place  io  France  itself,  he 
entered  oo  his  travels  to  viiit  tiie  more  celebrated  cloisters  of  this  coontry. 
That  he  muntained  an  intimate  cmreipcHidenoe  irith  Uie  pious  men  of 
southern  Fraoee  may  be  gathered  from  hia  coafeMiRtB,  where  he  iaya 
tbst'be  woold  be  ^ad  to  vitit  oaoe  mor^  not  only  hi*  native  country, 
but  aUo  Gaul :  Ktua  naqoe  GalUas,  viiilare  fratres,  et  ut  viderem  &ciem 
saneConun  Domini  mei. 

*  From  the  notices  of  Prosper  Aquitanieus.  it  appears  that  Ac  biriiop 
CiBlestinns  of  Kome  had  ordained  PalUdiu*  as  n  bishop  for  the  Scots,  by 
vhom  perhaps  may  have  bem  intended  the  Irish ;  and,  aacordin;;  to 
these  accounts,  he  mutt  have  accompliEhed  a  good  deal.  But  Prosper 
ma;  perhaps  have  received  at  his  distance  from  Rome  exaggerated  stones. 
He  says  in  his  Cbrouicle,  under  the  year  131,  Ad  ScoUk  in  CAriifum 
ertdentti  ordinatas  a  Papa  Cniestiuo  Palladios,  et  primus  epiacopas 
mittitar;  and  in  the  liber  contra  Collatorem,  c,  21,  s.  2,  Ordinate  Scotis 
episcopo,  fecit  etiam  barbanun  (insulam)  ChrialianBin.  Tl«  traditioa  of 
the  mission  of  lUladins  to  Ireland  seems,  according  Co  the  dtatjons  of 
Jocelin,  to  have  been  preserved  in  that  cotinlry  for  a  long  period ;  but 
alio  the  traditioa  that  the  ceovernen  of  the  nation  was  not  due  to  his 
labour*,  but  vaa  reservcd.fbr  those  of  Patrick 
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principles  of  the  GEtllic  church,  to  obtain  first  Ironi  the  Ko> 
maa  bishop  full  powers  and  coneecration  for  such  a  work. 
Again,  no  indication  of  his  connection  with  the  Koman 
church  is  to  be  found  in  his  confeeeion ;  rather  everything 
seems  to  favour  the  supposition  that  he  was  ordained  bishop 
in  Britain  itself,  and  in  his  £:>rty-fifi;h  year.*  And  it,  may  be 
easily  explained  how  the  tendency  of  la.ter  monks  to  trace 
the  founding  of  new  churches  to  Some,  might,  among  so 
many  other  febulousJegends,  give  rise  also  to  this. 

Arrived  in  Ireland,  he  possessed  a  great  advantage  in  pro- 
secuting liis  work  from  liis  knowledge  of  the  customs  and  the 
language  of  the  country.  He  assembled  around  him  in  the 
open  fields,  at  the  beat  of  a  drum,  a  concourse  of  people ;  where 
be  related  to  them  the  story  of  Christ,  which  relation  mani- 
feated  its  divine  power  on  their  rude  minds.  It  is  true  the 
people  were  excited  against  him  by  those  poweiful  priests 
the  Druids  ;  but  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  frightened  on 
this  account.  As  the  chief  men  had  it  iu  their  power  to  do 
him  the  most  injury  while  they  remained  under  the  dominiiHi 
of  these  Druids,  he  laboured  especially  to  gain  access  to  them. 
Perhaps  numbers  ware  already  prepared  for  the  faith  in  the 
goepel,  like  that  Cormao,  an  Irish  prince,  belonging  to  the 
last  timee  of  the  fourth  century,  who,  after  having  abdicated 
his  government  and  given  himself  up  to  silent  reflection  and 
religious  contmnplation  in  solitude,  is  said  to  have  come  lo  the 
conviction  of  the  vanity  of  the  Druidical  doctrines  coneeming 
the  gods.t 

Aproof  of  the  power  exercised  by  Patrick  over  the  youthful 


*  Patrick  iDtimates  In  his  confeSHOn,  c.  3,  that  some  respectable  dergy- 
men  in  Britain  opposed  bis  cooBecralion  to  the  episcopal  office.  He  in- 
timates that  bis  enemies  tamed  agsiost  him  the  conttsnon  of  a  sin.  com- 
mitted tbirtj  years  before,  which  eonfewion  be  had  made  betbre  he  was 
chosen  deacon.  And  from  what  fbtlowa  it  is  quite  eiident  that  tbis  has 
reference  to  something  be  had  done  when  a  boy  of  J^eeii.  It  would 
jbilow  from  this  then  that  he  wss  ordained  bishop  in  his  fbrty-fifth  year, 
and  so  probably  commenced  bis  labours  in  Ireland  in  the  same  year  of 
hia  life.  Now  if  we  could  also  determine  wiUi  accuracy  the  year  of  his 
birth,  ve  might  &x  precisely  the  year  of  his  episcopal  ordination  and  his 
missionary  journey.  But  tbis  is  a  point  with  regard  to  wbich  nothing 
can  be  cousidered  as  settled;  the  chrcmological  data  oF  the  traditions, 
both  in  Usher  and  in  Jocelin,  being,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  un- 
certain. 

t  See  the  History  of  Ireland,  by  F.  Wanicr.  Vol.  I.  p.  247. 
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miod  U  seen  in  the  way  in  wliich  he  b  said  to  have  drawn  to 
him  those  vho  were  to  be  bis  successors  in  tbe  guidance  of  the 
Irish  chnrcb.  He  came  into  the  house  of  a  person  of  rank, 
taught  thtre,  and  baptized  the  family.  Tbe  younj;  son  of  the 
house  waa  so  attracted  by  the  impnssion  of  the  looks  and  words 
<tf  Patrick,  that  he  could  never  afterwards  be  separated  from 
him.  He  followed  him  and  kept  close  to  him  amid  all  his 
dangers  and  sufferings.  Patiick  is  said  to  have  named  him 
Benignus,  on  account  of  his  kindly  nature.  He  is  said  also  to 
have  converted  one  of  the  chief  bards,  called  Dutirach  Mac 
Valubair ;  and  the  minstrel,  wtio  had  been  uwd  to  rehearse  tlie 
Druidical  doctrine  of  the  gods,  now  composed  soi^  in  praise 
of  Christianity* — a  circumstance  which  would  have  no  incon- 
uderable  influence  on  a  people  naturally  inclined  to  poetry 
and  music 

The  lands  which  he  received  as  presents  from  converted 
chieftains  Patrick  applied  to  the  founding  of  cloisters,  having 
contracted  in  France  a  predilection  for  the  monastic  life.  The 
cloisters  were  designed  to  serve  as  nursing  schools  for  teachers 
of  the  people,  and  from  tbem  was  to  proceed  the  (uvilization 
of  the  country.  Although  Patrick  was  qualified  himself  to 
impart  but  little  scientific  instruction  to  his  monks,  yet  he  in- 
fused into  them  the  love  of  learning,  which  impelled  tbem 
subsequently  to  seek  for  more  information,  and  for  books,  in 
Britain  and  France.  Yet  he  gave  them  the  first  means  of  all 
culture,  in  inventing  an  alphabet  for  the  Irish  language.']' 
fie  had  much  to  bear  continually  from  the  opposition  of  the 
pagan  chief}.  He  was  once,  with  bis  attendants,  fallen  upon 
by  one  of  these  chiefs  robbed,  and  detained  fourteen  days  in 
captivity,}  Oflen  he  sought  to  purchase  quiet  for  himself 
and  his  friends  by  presents.  And  it  was  not  with  Irisli  pa- 
gans alone  that  he  bad  to  contend.  A  piratical  British  chief- 
tain, named  Corotic,  from  the  district  of  Wallia  (Wales),  fell 
upon  a  number  who  had  been  recently  baptized  by  Patrick, 
carried  off  a  part  of  them  captives,  and  sold  them  as  slaves  to 
heathen  Picts  and  Scots.     To  this  man,  who  professed  out- 

•  Joceiin,  c  V.  ».  S8.     Hemis  Mart.  d.  17. 

t  Of  the  zeal  for  the  monaBUc  life  which  he  iiupired,  Palriok  sfetla 
himxtf  in  his  confetsiona:  Fitii  Scotoram  et  fiiim  regulornm  mouachi  et 
virgiues  Chriiti  tne  'ridentnr.   Opuicnla  Patricii,  e£  J.  Wanei,  pag.  16. 

t  L.  c  Waneoi,  p.  ao. 
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vrardly  to  be  a  Christian,  Patrick  wrote  an  emphatically 
thrratening  letter,  which  has  been  preserved,  and  excommu- 
nicated him  from  the  church.  Glad  as  he  would  have  been 
to  visit  bis  old  friends  in  Britain  and  France,  yel  he  could  not 
think  it  right  to  leave  the  new  church.  "1  pray  God,"  he 
said ,  after  a  long  residence  among  this  people,  "  tliat  he  would 
ftrant  me  perseverance  to  enable  me  to  approve  myself  a  faith- 
ful witness,  for  the  sakeof  my  God,  to  the  end.  And  if  I  have 
ever  laboured  to  accompli*!!  anything  good  for  the  sake  of 
my  God, whom  I  love,  may  He  grant  that,  with  those  converts 
and  captives  of  mine,  I  may  pour  out  my  blood  for  his  name  I " 

The  Gotht  belonging  to  the  stocks  of  Germanic  descent, 
first  had  opportunity  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Christi- 
anity by  means  of  their  wars  wiih  the  Roman  empire,  probably 
as  early  as  the  second  half  of  the  preceding  petiod.  During 
those  incursions  which,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Valerian, 
tbey  made  into  Cappadocia  and  the  bordering  countries,  ihey 
are  said  to  have  carried  away  captive  many  Christians,  and, 
among  the  rest,  persons  of  the  clerical  order.  These  remained 
with  the  Goths,  propagated  themselves  among  them,  and 
laboured  for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity.*  Accordingly  we 
find  already,  among  the  bishops  who  subscribed  their  names  to 
the  decisions  of  tJie  Nicene  council,  a  certain  Tkeophibu,  who 
is  called  bishop  of  the  Goths.f 

From  one  of  these  Christian  iamiliea  of  Boman  origin,  which 
had  thus  continued  to  propagate  itself  among  the  Goths, 
Ulphilat,  who  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  done  most  for 
the  spread  of  Christianity  and  Christian  culture  among  the 
Goths,  is  said  to  have  sprung.}  Ulphilas  did  the  Goths  im- 
portant service  in  their  negotiations  with  the  Roman  emperors, 
a  business  for  which  he  was  eminently  fitted  on  account  of  Ids 
relationship  with  both  nations.     He  thus  won  their  love  and 

•  Philiwtorg,  II.  6. 

t  Soerst  hut.  ecdei.  1.  II.  e.  41. 

\  As  Philmtorgiiu,  binuelf  a  Cappadocian,  distinctlf  menliona  l\ie 
nllageto  irhich  Uie  fiunily  of  Ulphilas  originiillv  belonged,  we  b&ve  thv 
las  Tiibt  to  oil  in  qaeatioD  his  stalemiaiC.  The  manifettlf  German 
name  Wolf,  Wulfel,  fnmishesno  proof  to  the  contrary;  fbr  their  reudence 
among  the  Goths  might  nnqueetionabl;  have  induced  the  memlwrs  of 
this  fkmily  to  give  themselves  Germim  names.  Moreover,  Basil  of 
CwareaCep.  1G5)  rajs  that  the  Golhi  received  tiie  first  seeds  of  Chris- 
tianity from  Cappadocia. 

VOL..  111.  « 
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confidence,  of  which,  be  could  av^l  hinuelf  to  promote  the 
spread  of  Christknity.  He  was  conseciated  bishop  of  the 
Goths,  and  secured  the  means  for  a  permauent  propagatiwi  of 
Christianity  among  them,  particularly  by  inveniii^  an  a^faa- 
bet  for  them,  and  by  trauslktin^  the  holy  scriptures  into  their 
language.  He  is  said,  however,  to  have  omitted  in  this  traos- 
latiou  the  books  of  the  Sings,  to  which  the  books  of  Samuel, 
Also,  were  then  reckoned,  that  nothing  might  be  presented 
which  was  calculated  to  foster  tiie  warlike  spirit  of  the  Gotha.* 
Certain  as  these  facts  are  in  general,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  fix 
with  precision  the  time  when  Ulpbilas  ^rst  made  his  appear- 
ance as  a  teacher  amongst  his  people,  and  when  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  negotiations  with  the  Boman  empire ;  for  on 
these  points  there  are  many  contradictory  statements  in  the 
historians  of  the  churcLf     These,  however,  admit  of  being 

•  Philoslorg.  II.  5. 

t  According  to  Pbilostorgins,  Ulphilas  was  employed  in  aegoUaUong 
with  thu  emwrPT  CotutaDtine,  who  had  a  high  respect  ibr  him,  and  vox 
used  to  cbIJ  him  the  Mout  of  bis  time.  Constantine  permitted  the  Goths 
to  settle  down  in  the  diftricc  of  H(e»a.  At  this  time  Ulphiiss  was  COD- 
aecrated  bishop  of  the  Goths  bj  Eusebios  of  Nicomedia.  According  to 
Socrates,  ii.  41,  Ulphilss  subscribed,  tn  the  first  place,  the  Arian  cr^d, 
drawn  np  at  Constantinople,  in  the  year  360,  nnder  the  emperor  Constan- 
tins.  Before  this  he  wbs  an  adherent  of  the  Nicene  doctrine  ;  (or  he 
followed  the  teschinE  of  the  Gothic  bishop  Theophilus,  who  had  been  ons 
of  the  signers  of  the  rlicene  creed.  Meil,  the  same  chorch  historian  re- 
lates, iv.  33,  that  the  assistance  and  Bopport  which  the  emperor  Vsleus 
afibrded  to  that  portion  of  the  Goths  to  which  Ulphilss  belonged,  indnced 
manj  of  them  at  that  time  to  embrace  Christiuul;,  but  at  the  same  time 
also  to  espouse  the  Arian  doctrine  then  preraiiing  in  the  Roman  empire. 
He  pkces  the  origin  of  Ulphilas*  version  of  the  Scriptures  as  late  aa  the 
timejnst  referred  to,  Soiomen  (IV.  24  and  VI. 37)  agrees  in  the  mun  with 
Socrates,  and  onlj  adds  that  Ulphilss  was  at  first  a  follower  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Nicene  conncil ;  that,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Conslan- 
tius,  he  had,  indeed,  imprudently  become  intimate  with  certain  bishops 
of  the  Roman  empire  who  professed  Arianism,  jet  continued  to  maintain 
his  tellowsbip  wilh  the  orthodox  bishops  according  to  the  Nicene  cooncil. 
But,  having  come  to  Constantinople  on  occasion  of  certain  negotiations 
with  the  emperor  Valena,  he  was  moved  hy  Che  persuasions  of  the  domi- 
nant Arian  bishops,  and  by  their  promises  to  give  him  their  support  with 
the  emperor,  to  embrace  Arianism.  Theodoretns,  IV.  37.  reports  that 
the  Goths  were  devoted  to  the  true  faith  until  the  time  of  the  emperor 
VaJenS ;  bnt  that,  nnder  this  emperor,  the  Arian  dominant  bishop  at 
coort,  Eudoiins,  represented  to  mem  thiit  agreement  in  religions  doc- 
trine  would  render  Ute  union  between  them  and  the  Romans  more  secure. 
But  he  was  able  to  efiect  nothing  wilh  them  until  he  applied  himself  to 
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reconciled  with  each  other  by  suppoaii^  that  Ulphilas  first 
begun  his  labours,  as  a  bishop  among  tlie  Golhs,  in  the  time 
of  CoDstaniine ;  and  that  he  continued  to  prosecute  them  until 
near  the  close  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valens  ;  that  he 
repeatedly  conducted  the  negotiations  between  the  Goths  and 
the  Roman  empire,  and  in  this  way  ever  rose  higher  in  the 
confidence  of  the  former. 

Athanasius,  in  a  work  which  he  wrote  while  a  deacon,  pre* 
vious  to  the  time  of  the  Nicene  council,  speaks  of  the  diffusion 
of  Christianity  among  the  Goths,  and  alludes  to  the  fact  that 
the  ameliorating-  influence  of  tliis  religion  had  already  begun 
to  manifest  itself  on  that  people."  He  says,  with  regard  to 
the  effects  of  Christianity  among  these  rude  tribes,  "  Wlio  is 

tbrir  influeutial  biehop,  Ulphiliu,  and  sacceeded,  by  perauasive  speeches 
and  by  moDey,  to  vr'm  him  over.  He  so  represented  the  raotter  as  if  the 
disoDte  between  the  two  parties  related  onlj  to  unimpoHant  differences, 
■od  was  made  so  important  merely  throogb  tbeir  obstinacy  and  love  of 
diipote. 

If  we  compare  together  these  acconut^  we  find  that  Philostorghu 
departs  from  all  the  other  charehhiEtorums  in  placing  the  vholep«riod  of 
Ulphilas' labours  witbiathe  reign  oftbe  emperor  Constactine,  and  making 
no  mention  whatever  of  the  aegotiatiom  in  the  time  of  Valens,  which 
were  the  most  important.  Bat  as  tlie  accooan  of  the  others  presappose 
also  that  the  Goths  had  long  been  Christians;  as  Socrates  and  Soiomeu 
assume  that  Ulphilas  was  already  bishop  in  the  reign  of  Constantias,  the 
account  of  PljiloBtorgius  may  certainly  tie  brought  into  agreement  with 
these  reports.  If  it  ma;  oniy  be  supposed — against  whidi  euppositioa 
there  is  no  reasonable  ground  of  objection — that  Ulphilas  lived  to  a  very 
old  age,  it  may  be  assumed  that  be  began  bis  laboacs  as  a  bishop  among 
the  Goths  as  early  as  the  time  of  CcSatantine ;  for  it  is  very  possible, 
cert^ly,  that  be  may  have  eierdsed  the  fonctions  of  the  episcopal  office 
through  a  period  ot^fig  years. 

In  the  next  place,  it  must  t>e  remarked,  that  Pbilostorginf,  being  an 
Alias,  had  an  mterest  in  making  it  appear  that  Ulphilas  was  an  Arian 
from  the  first ;  while,  on  the  odier  hand,  the  other  church  historians, 
as  ojiponenls  of  Afianism,  were  interested  to  represent  the  iact  as  if 
Ulphilas  was  in  the  first  place  orthodox,  and  to  trace  his  deftetion  from 
the  orthodox  doctrines  to  onlward  inSuences  and  causes,  and  hence  to  fix 
the  lime  of  this  defection  under  the  I'eiga  of  an  emperor  who  was  zeal- 
ously devoted  to  Ariasism.  It  is  very  possible  that  Ulphilas  had 
received  the  simple  form  of  the  doctrine  of  Cbrist^s  divinity  from  the 
older  Roman  church ;  that  in  the  beginning  he  held  simply  to  tiiis,  with- 
out taking  any  part  in  the  dialecUc  doctrinal  controversies,  until,  by 
coining  in  contact,  in  various  ways,  with  the  Arion  bishops,  he  'ass  lea 
to  embrace  the  Arian  system. 

*  Athanas.  da  iu 
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it  that  lias  wrought  this ;  that  has  united  io  the  bonds  of  peace 
those  who  once  Imted  one  another ; — who  else  than  the  beloved 
Son  of  the  Father,  the  common  Saviour  of  all,  Jesus  Christ, 
who,  through  love  to  us,  suffered  everything-  for  our  salvation  ? 
For  already  of  old  the  peace  that  should  go  out  from  him  had 
been  the  subject  of  prophecy,  since  the  holy  scriptures  say, 
Isa.  ii.  4,  'Then  they  fhall  beat  their  swords  into  plough- 
shares, and  their  spears  into  pruning-hoolcs ;  nation  sliall  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  sliall  they  learn  war  any 
more.'  And  this  is  nothing  incredible ;  mtce  even  now  the 
barbarians,  to  whom  savagery  of  manners  is  a  nature  so  long 
as  they  worship  dumb  idols,  rage  against  each  other,  and  can- 
not remain  one  moment  without  the  sword ;  but,  when  they 
hear  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  immediately  tliey  turn  away  from 
war  to  agriculture;  instead  of  arming  their  hands  with  the 
sword,  they  lift  them  up  in  prayer ;  and,  in  a  word,  from 
henceforth,  instead  of  carrying  on  war  with  each  other,  arm 
themselves  against  Satan,  striving  to  conquer  him  by  the  bra- 
very of  the  soul.  And  the  wonder'is,  that  even  they  despise 
death,  and  become  martyrs,  for  the  sake  of  Chrbt." 

The  division  of  the  Goths  among  whom  Ulphilas  appeared 
were  the  Thervingians,  vmder  Iting  Fritiger— the  West  Goths; 
and  these  were  at  war  with  the  Greuthingians,  whose  king  was 
Athararich — the  East  Goths.*  When,  therefore,  Ulphilas 
laboured  to  difiiise  Christianity  also  among  the  Gr^lhingians, 
his  efforts  met  with  opposition ;  Christianity  was  persecuted 
by  them,  and  many  died  as  martyrs. ^  The  martyrs  certwnly 
contributed  greatly  among  the  Goths  also  to  the  spread  of  the 
gospel.I 

The  historian  Eunapius  relates  that  the  Goths,  in  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Valeos,  while  they  contrived  to  maintain  in 

*  See  the  piissagel  above  cited  fVom  Socrates  aad  Soiomen,  and 
ATnmiBD.  HurcelliD.  XXXI.  4,  &c 

t  It  i>  interesting  to  observe  that  Socrates,  IV.  33,  recognised  crpn 
among  the  Golhs,  althongh  they  were  Ariana,  the  genuine  spirit  of 
martyrdom.  For  he  says,  althongh  the  barboruins  erred  through  their 
GimpUdtj,  yet  they  despised  the  earthly  life  for  the  ss.ke  of  the  Taith  in 
Chnst:   'A«-*«-M-.  T"  xi'*^"""f''  I^'fi'"!  !"•(  ™  iJt  Xjirrir  u's-tih; 

t  Comp.  Basil.  Csssiema,  ep.  155,  IS-I,  165,  in  which  lettern,  of  about 
the  year  374,  menlioD  ia  made  of  the  martyre  among  the  Goths,  Bsiil 
procured  relies  of  the  martyrs  who  died  there. 
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great  secrecy  the  ancient  rites  of  their  aational  religion,  often 
assumed  the  outward  show  of  Christianity,  and  carried  about 
with  them  pretended  bishops  in  their  wi^gooB,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  gaining  thereby  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the  Byzantine 
court;  which  tltey  could  the  more  easily  deceive,  as  they  had 
aniong  them  people  wlio  wore  the  monkish  dress,  and  whom 
they  pretended  to  cail  monks,  because  they  understood  in  what 
high  esteem  this  class  of  men  stood  among  tlje  Christians.*  It 
is  true  the  mere  assertion  of  this  violent  enemy  of  the  Chris- 
tians is  no  sufficient  authority  for  a  fact  of  this  sort.  At  all 
events,  he  expresses  himself  in  too  general  terms.  Yet  very 
possibly  the  Goths  were  slirewd  enoi^h  to  discern  that  in  this 
way  they  could  most  easily  deceive  tiie  Byzantine  couit ;  and 
it  may  be  that,  in  some  particular  cases,  they  resorted  to  this 
means  of  deception ;  although,  in  the  main,  there  can  be  no 
question  with  r^ard  to  the  reality  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Goths  to  Cimstisjiity. 

The  great  Ghrysostom,  while  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  during  his  esile  aftur  he  was  expelled  from  Constanti- 
nople, laboured  earnestly  fur  tlie  e:jtablislimi!nt  of  missions 
among  tlie  Gotha.  He  set  apart  a  particular  church  at  Con- 
stantinople for  the  religious  worship  of  the  Goth$ ;  where  the 
Bible  was  read  in  the  Gothic  translation,  anil  discourses  were 
preached  by  Gothic  clergymen  in  the  languc^e  of  their  coun- 
try. He  adopted  the  wise  plan  of  here  training  up  mission- 
aries for  the  people  from  among  the  people  themselves.  .On 
a  certain  Sunday  in  the  year  398  or  399,  after  causing  divine 
worship  to  be  celebrated,  the  Bible  to  be  read,  and  a  dis- 
course to  be  preached,  by  Gothic  ecclesiastics,  in  the  Gothic 
tongue,  to  the  great  surprise,  no  doubt,  of  the  refined  Byzau- 
tians  in  the  assembly,  who  looked  down  upon  tlie  Goths  as 
barbarians,  he  took,  advantage  of  this  remarkable  scene  to 
point  out  to  them  in  the  example  before  their  own  eyes  the 
transforming  and  plastic  power  of  Christianity  over  the  entire 

*  3e«  Eunapii  Excerpts,  in  Mail  scriptorum  vetcrom  qdtb  collectio, 
T.  II.  Rumic.  1827,  pp.  277,  278.  ^H.  U  kc!  »>  .am;^™.  ^Hix« 
i-i*'  xmii,  T^.st  MTi  /uiiira  li.  irijn  tut  nXAfi^aa  irmTtSw/aimii, 
oiiu    lx""«l    "f    fH/nrU'l    Tfay^TiJii    im}    limitJr,    ixx'    l^Mr   fain 

ili^Ti*  giiftiti  x"^""-  "n^aH  ri  iitai  Kcit  iiTtvitiiii,  vhich  tlie  Siirce 
enemy  of  Chrietlaa  manasUciiim  could  cot  deny  himself  tlie  grutiScation 
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human  natuK,  am)  to  ealht  their  sympathies  in  the  cause  of 
the  mission.  He  delivered  a  discourse,  whicli  has  come  down 
to  us,  full  of  a  divine  eloquence,  on  the  might  of  the  gospd, 
and  the  plan  of  God  in  the  education  of  mankind.*  Among- 
other  things  he  remarits,  quoting'  the  passage  in  lea.  Ixv.  2'1, 
"  '  The  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  feed  t<^ther,  and  tlie  Hod 
shall  eat  straw  like  the  bullock.'  'Hie  prophet  is  not  speak- 
ing here  of  lions  and  lambs,  but  predicting  to  us  that,  sub- 
dued by  the  power  of  the  divine  doctrine,  the  bnital  sense 
of  rude  men  should  be  transformed  to  such  gentleness  of 
spirit,  that  they  should  unite  bother  in  one  and  the  same 
commmiity  with  the  mildest.  And  this  have  you  witnes.'ied  to- 
day— the  most  savage  race  of  men  standing  together  with  the 
lambs  of  the  church — one  pasture,  one  fijld  for  all — one  table 
set  before  all."  Which  may  refer  either  to  the  common  par- 
ticipation in  the  sacred  wol^l,  which  had  been  presented  first 
iu  the  Gothic  and  then  in  the  Greek  language,  or  to  the  com- 
mon participation  in  the  CMnmunioa. 

The  Gothic  clergy  began  already  to  busy  themselves  with 
the  study  of  the  Bible.  The  learned  Jerome  was  surprised, 
-  while  residing  at  Bethlehem  (in  40S),  by  receiving  a  letter 
from  two  Goths,  Sunnia  and  Fretda,  making  inquiries  about 
several  discrepancies  which  they  had  observed  between  the  . 
vulgar  Latin  and  the  Alexandrian  version  of  the  Psalms; 
and  Jerome  begins  his  answer')'  in  the  following  words: 
"  Who  would  have  believed  that  the  barbarian  tongue  of  the 
Goths  would  inquire  rtspecting  the  pure  sense  of  the  Hebrew 
wiginal ;  and  that,  while  the  Greeks  were  sleeping,  or  rather 
disputing  with  each  other"  (according  to  another  reading — 
"  despising  it"),  "Germany  itself  would  be  investigating 
the  divine  word?" J  Jerome  could  say  that  the  red  and 
yellow  haired  Gottis  carried  the  church  about  with  them  in 
tents ;  and  perhaps,  for  thb  reason,  battled  with  equal  fortune 
against  the  Romans,  because  they  trusted  in  the  same  religion. S 

*  The  flth  Homily,  among  those  first  published  by  Montfkucon,  torn. 
XII.  opp.  Chrysoetom. 

t  Ep.  106,  in  the  edition  of  Tallarsi;  in  other  editions,  ep.  98. 
X  QaiB  hoc  ctederet,  ut  bsrbara  Gelaram  linEna  Hehraica 

Gnpcii,  i|»a  German 
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The  influence  of  Christiajiity  was,  perhaps,  seen  also  in 
those  who  as  yet  made  no  profession  of  it,  when  Alaric,  the 
leader  of  [he  West-Gothic  army,  captured  Rome,  and  spread 
consternation  all  around.  The  churches  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  and  the.  chapels  of  the  martyrs,  became  the  univer- 
sal places  of  refuge ;  and  they  remained  with  all  their  trea- 
Hures,  and  all  the  men  who  had  fled  to  them,  respected  and 
spared  amid  all  the  havoc  of  devastation.  Not  a  man  of  the 
Imrbarians  touched  these  spots ;  nay,  they  conveyed  thither 
themselves  many  unhappy  individuals  who  had  excited  their 
pity,  as  to  a  place  of  safety.  Pagans,  who  had  ascribed  to 
Christianity  all  the  calamities  of  the  period,  and  Christians, 
united  here  in  giving  thanlis  to  God.  "  He  who  does  not 
see,"  exclaims  August! n,  speaking  of  this  fact,*  "tiiat  the 
thanks  for  this  are  due  to  the  name  of  Christ,  to  the  Christian 
period,  must  be  blind ;  he  who  does  see  it,  and  praises  not 
God,  is  an  inginte;  he  who  would  hinder  them  that  praise 
God  is  a  mad[uan.  Far  be  it  from  any  intelligent  man  to 
ascribe  this  to  the  rudeness  of  barbariaa'i.  He  bridled  and 
tempered  the  savage  nature  of  the  barbarians  in  a  miraculous 
manner  who  had  said  lonj  before,  '  Then  will  I  visit  their 
transgression  with  the  rod,  and  their  iniquity  with  stripes, 
Kevertheless,  my  lovingkindness  will  I  not  utterly  take  from 
them.'  "—Pa.  Ixsxis.  32,  33. 

•  De  dviU(«  Dei,  1. 1,  c.  7. 
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SECTION    SECOND. 


I.   HisTOKT  or  THE  Chdkch  Cohstitution. 

1.  Hdalion  of  Church  to  State. 

Is  the  relation  of  tlie  church  to  the  state  there  occurred, 
with  the  comaieccement  of  this  period,  a  most  importiint 
change,  the  consequences  of  which  extended  to  all  parts  of  llie 
church  constitution,  and  whicli  had  an  influence  in  various 
ways  on  the  whole  course  and  shaping  uf  tlie  cliurcii  deve- 
lopment. In  the  preceding  period  tlie  church  stood  to  the 
slate  in  the  relation  of  an  independent,  self-included  whole, 
and  was  to  the  state,  for  the  most  part,  an  object  of  hostOity. 
At  all  events,  the  ntmost  which  she  could  expect  from  the 
Btate  was  bare  toleration.  The  important  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  the  church  was  left/rec  to  develop  itself  outwardly 
from  its  own  inward  principle  ;  that  no  foreign  might  could 
introduce  its  disturbing  influence  ;  and  that  tlie  church  itself 
could  nut  be  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  employing  an  alien 
power  for  the  prosecution  of  its  ende,  and  of  thus  entering 
into  a  province  that  did  not  l>elong  to  it.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  church  had  no  immediate  influence  on  civil  society 
and  its  different  relations.  In  this  there  was  much  which 
stood  in  contradiction  with  the  spirit  that  animated  the 
church  ;  the  transforrainj;  influence  which  Cliristianity  neces- 
sarily exercises  on  all  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  could 
not  as  yet  here  manifest  itself.  Only  in  an  indirect  manner 
— and,  in  this  respect,  we  must  allow,  although  in  a  very  slow, 
yet  in  the  safest  and  purest  way — could  the  church  exert  an 
influence  on  the  state,  by  ever  drawing  over  more  of  its  mem> 
bers  into  itself,  and  communicating  to  them  the  spirit  by 
whose  influence  everything  must  be  made  better.     Yet  tliis, 
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however,  could  not  take  place  in  &1I  the  members  of  the 
church  at  once  ;  but  only  in  those  who,  while  they  belonged 
to  the  visible  church,  belonged  at  the  t^ame  time  hJgo,  by  the 
disposition  of  their  minds,  to  the  invisible  church.  From  such 
only  could  proceed  the  new  creation  which  the  spirit  of  Ciiris- 
tianity  produces,  as  they  alone  had  experienced  this  creation 
in  their  own  hearts.  But,  with  the  commencement  of  this 
period,  the  church  entered  into  an  entirely  different  relation 
to  the  state.  It  did  not  merely  become  a  whole,  recognised 
as  legal,  and  tolerated  by  the  state, — wliich  it  had  been 
already  from  the  reign  of  Gallien  down  to  the  Diocleeian  perse- 
cution,— but  the  state  itself  declared  its  principles  to  be  those 
to  which  everything  must  be  subordinated,  Christianity  be- 
came by  degrees  the  dominant  state  religiou,  tliough  not 
entirely  in  the  same  sense  as  paganism  had  been  before. 
Church  and  state  constituted  henceforth  two  wholes,  one 
iaterpenetratiug  the  other,  and  standing  in  a  relation  of 
mutiul  action  and  reaction.  The  advantageous  influence  of 
this  was,  that  the  church  could  now  esert  its  transforming 
power  also  on  the  relations  of  the  state;  but  the  measure  and 
the  character  of  this  power  depended  on  the  state  of  the  inner 
life  in  the  church  itsdf.  The  healthful  influence  of  the  church 
is  indeed  to  be  perceived  in  many  particular  cases;  though  it 
was  very  far  from  being  so  mighty  as  it  must  have  been  had 
everything  proceeded  from  the  spirit  of  genuine  Christianity, 
and  had  flie  state  actually  subordinated  itself  to  this  spirit. 
But,  on  the' other  hand,  the  church  had  now  to  struggle  under 
a  great  disadvantage  ;  for,  instead  of  being  lefl/ree,  as  it  was 
before,  to  pursue  its  own  course  of  development,  it  was  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  a  foreign,  secular  power,  which  in 
various  ways  would  operate  to  check  and  disturb  it;  and  tlje 
danger,  in  this  case,  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
political  life  with  which  the  church  came  in  contact  was  cor- 
rupt, and  a  lawless,  despotic  will  ruled  supreme, — a  will 
which  acliDowledged  no  restraints,  and  which  therefore,  when- 
ever it  intermeddled  with  the  church  development,  was  prone 
to  act  after  the  same  arbitrary  manner  as  it  did  elsewhere. 
So  it  actually  happened  in  the  East  Boman  empire.  Without 
doubt,  it  belongs  to  the  essential  character  of  Christianity 
that  it  can  prop^;ate  itself  even  under  the  most  depressing  of 
earthly  relations,  and  by  the  surpassing  energy  of  its  spirit 
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break  through  every  species  of  tempocal  bond^e.  This  was 
seen  under  the  empire  of  pagan  Rome,  and  in  the  Peisian 
empire.  DeBpotism,  arrayed  in  open  hoatilitjto  Christianity, 
only  served  to  call  forth,  in  still  greater  strength,  the  Chris- 
tian sense  of  frtscdom  rising  superior  to  all  earlliiy  constraint. 
But  despotism  in  outward  alliance  with  the  churcli,  proved 
a  more  dangerous  enemv.  It  wss  now  necessary  that  (we  of 
two  things  should  happen ; — either  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
as  it  became  more  widely  diluted,  most — not  by  a  sudden  and 
glaring  revolution,  but  by  its  power  in  the  heart,  which  is 
far  mightier  than  any  arm  of  flesh — gradually  introduce  the 
order  of  law  in  the  place  of  arbitrary  despotinn ;  or  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  state  would  introduce  itself  into  the  church,  as 
it  actually  did  in  the  Byzantine  empire.  Furthermore,  tbe 
church  was  now  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  appropriating  a 
foreign  might  for  t)ie  prosecution  of  its  ends ;  a  temptatioti 
ever  ready  to  assail  man  the  moment  the  spirit  is  no  loiter 
sovereign  alone,  but  the  flesh  intermeddles  with  its  proper 
work.  LotAing  only  at  the  hcJy  end  winch  he  fimcies  himself 
in  pursuit  of,  any  means  that  can  subserve  it  seem  good  to 
him.  He  does  not  consider  that  the  irvtb  itself,  forced  on 
man  otherwise  than  by  its  own  inward  power,  beeomei  fai*e~ 
hood.  How  easily  m%fat  tbe  bishops  in  their  zeal,- — more 
or  less  unwise,  more  or  less  directed  by  selfish  views, — be 
tempted  to  invite  those  emperors  who  profeeeed  to  belong  to 
the  Catholic  church  to  assist  in  securing  tbe  victory  for 
that  which  they  deemed  the  pure  doctrine,  and  in  crashing  its 
adversaries,  when  in  &ct  ttie  Syrian  bishops,  in  the  previous 
period,  had  already  sought  after  tiie  aid  of  a  pagan  emperor, 
Aurelian,  in  a  nmilar  ease  1  And  in  cases  of  this  sort,  how 
invariabiy  did  the  wrwig  proceeding  bring  along  its  own 
punishment !  In  forgetting  and  denyii^  its  own  essential 
character,  on  the  simple  preservatitn  of  which  its  true  power 
depends, — in  consenting  to  make  ase  of  a  ftcelgn  might  foe 
the  furtherance  of  its  ends,  the  church  succuiMKd  to  that 
might.  Such  is  the  lesson  taught  by  the  history  of  tbe  church 
of  the  Roman  empire  iu  the  'SasA. 

The  great  change  of  which  we  speak,  in  the  relation  of  tbe 
church  to  the  state,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  tro^aitwa  (f  the 
Roman  emperors  to  the  side  of  Chrttfiaiiity.  The  supr^ie 
magistrates  now  considered   themselves  as  members  of  tl^ 
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chureh,  and  took  a  penoDal  share  in  its  oaacena ;  but  it  was 
no  easy  matter  tor  them  to  fix  the  proper  limits  to  this  par-^ 
tictpaticHi,  and,  bj  bo  doing,  to  give  up  their  relation  as 
eaiperc«s  to  subjects.  They  woaid  be  strtHigly  inclined  to 
tnmsfer  the  relation  they  had  stood  in  m  pagans  to  the  pagan 
state-re)  igwn,  over  to  their  relation  to  the  Christian  chareh. 
Tet  they  were  here  met  by  that  independent  spirit  of  the 
church  which  in  the  course  of  three  centnriefi  liad  been 
dereloping  itself  and  acquiring  a  determinate  diape  ;  and 
which  would  make  them  see  tiM  Christianity  could  not.  like 
paganism,  be  snboidinated  to  the  pt^tical  interast.  There 
had  in  feet  arisen  in  tho  church,  as  we  observed  in  the  pi»- 
vioua  period,  a  felse  theocrscieal  theory,  or^natiDg,not  in  the 
essence  tjf  the  gospel,  but  in  the  confu^on  of  the  religions 
ctHistitutions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testam^it,  which,  ground- 
ing itself  on  the  idea  of  a  visible  priesthood  belonging  to  the 
essence  of  the  church,  and  governing  the  church,  brought 
along  with  it  an  unchristian  opposition  of  the  spiritual  to 
the  secular  poMrer,  and  which  might  easily  result  in  the 
formation  of  a  sacerdotal  state,  subordinating  the  secular  to 
itself  in  a  false  and  outward  way.  The  emperors  did  in 
feet  entnlaia  pre^s^y  that  view  of  the  church  which  was 
presented  to  them  by  truditiun  ;  or  rather,  since — if  we  esccpt 
Valentinian  II.,  who  seems  to  have  consislenily  carried 
through  one  determinate  theory — they  had  do  judgment  of 
tlidr  own,  they  were  involuntarily  borne  along  by  the  domi- 
nant spirit.  Tha  entire  church  constitution,  as  it  then  stood, 
appeared  to  them,  equally  with  Christianity,  a  divine  institn- 
tioa,  built  on  the  fbundation  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  in 
which  nothi;^  could  be  altered  by  arbitrary  human  will.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  same  church  constitution  had  acquired  its 
form  in  a  time  wlmi  the  church  was  an  independent  society 
by  itself,  under  the  government  of  the  bishops. 
*  This  theocratical  theory  was  already  the  prevailing  one  in 
the  time  of  Constantine ;  and,  bad  not  the  bishops  voluntarily 
made  tti^nselvM  dependent  on  him  by  their  disputes,  and'by 
their  determination  to  make  use  of  the  power  of  the  state  for 
the  fhriherance  of  their  aims,  it  lay  in  thrir  power,  by  cfm- 
sisteotly  and  unifbnnly  avullng  themselves  of  this  tiieory,  to 
obtain  a  great  deal  fton  him.  Thus,  for  esample,  in  a  rescript 
of  the  year  314,  when  an  appeal  was  inaile  mm  an  episec^nl 
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tiibimal  to  the  impeml  decision,  he  declared,  "  The  sentence 
of  the  bishops  must  be  regarded  as  the  sentence  of  Christ  him- 
self."* But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  flattered  Coiutantiite  so  to 
regard  the  loatter  aa  if  God  had  made  him  master  of  the 
whole  Boman  «npire,  to  the  end  that,  throuKb  hia  instrumrai- 
tality,  the  worship  of  the  true  God  might  be  everywhere 
extended  and  promoted.  When,  in  a,  jesting  tone,  he  once 
observed  to  the  bishops,  at  a  banquet,  that  he  too  was  a  bishop 
in  his  own  way, — namely,  a  bishop  over  whatever  lay  without 
the  church, — he  meant  by  this,  that  God  had  ntade  him  over- 
seer of  that  whidi  was  without  the  church,  i.e.  the  political 
relations,  for  the  puqxise  of  ordering  these  according  to  the 
will  of  God ;  of  giving  the  wliole  such  a  direction  as  that  his 
subjects  might  be  led  to  pious  living.f  The  disputes  among 
tlie  bishops  on  doctrinal  matters  led  him,  on  the  matter  of  his 
relation  to  the  church,  to  derive  from  this,  his  supposed  voca- 
tion, many  cunsequences  which,  at  the  banning,  had  never 
entered  into  his  thoughts.  He  exhorted  them  to  unahimity ; 
and,  when  his  exhortations  were  unheeded,  he  resorted  to  such 
means  for  uniting  the  opposite  parties  as  his  sovere^nty  over 
the  whole  Koman  state  put  into  his  hands.  He  convoked  an 
assembly  of  bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  in  order  to 
give  a  decision  for  all  the  Christians  under  his  government.} 

*  Sacerdotum  judicium  its  debet  baberi,  nt  si  ipse  Dominiis  reudcns 
jadic«t.    See  Optav.  Milev.  de  schiBmale  Donalislur.  t.  181. 

t  This  remark  of  CuoBtantiae,  which  Eusebim  quotes  (de  vita  Con- 
Mau^ni,  IV.  24),  u  be  hrard  it  at  table  from  the  emperor's  lipi,  baa  not 
■o  great  impartance  in  ileelf  considered  ;  for  in  tmlb  it  tna  a  mere  pun, 
from  wliich  no  theory  abaaX  chnrch  rishu  could  be  drawn — a  sportiTe 
allusion  to  the  ambiguitj  of  the  Greek  word  (tiVmch,  which  may  be 
Died  to  denote  either  a  particular  ecclesiaetifal  officer,  or  an -overseer 
genentlly;  'Ot  if*  Cn  ■■!  mmi  In'ruru,  iX):  i/uTt  ^li  »•  ■>»  rit 
Utlsr/iiii,  \yi  In  r£t  Uth  irt  luH  itmhrri/atti  iwirmirH  ir  ilm.  Eoae- 
tam,  who  could  best  know  in  what  sense  CoustanUne  meant  this  to  be 
taken,  understands  by  <*t9(  riif  'itKkirrmi,  simply  the  slate,  so  far  as 
Constantine  exercised  such  oversight  over  his  subjects  as  to  lead  them,  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  in  the  way  of  piou  liTiDg :  'Axii^i'^  }'  iti  r^ 

it  liJHiHC  rir  i!iriK  ^iTaUmii  fi'ttt.     Aad,  la  fiict,  he  expresses  himselt 


canDOt  be  conndered.  however,  aa  the  preraUia^  uie  Bt  that  time, — 
dtrivea  this  authority  fiom  the  Ciet  that  God  hod  mlrosted  the  general 
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The  decrees  of  these  synods  were  published  under  the  imperial 
authority,  and  thus  obtained  a  political  importance.  Those  . 
only  who  adopted  them  could  enjoy  all  the  privilt^ea  of  catho-. 
lie  Christians  favoured  by  the  state;  and,  in  the  end,  civil 
penalties  were  threatened  against  thof«  who  refuged  to  acknow- 
ledge them. 

The  coSpecation  of  the  emperors  having  once  become  fo 
necessary  in  order  to  the  assembling  of  these  councils  and  the 
carrying  out  of  their  decisions,  it  could,  of  course,  no  longer 
remain  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them  which  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  they  should  sustain  with  their  power.  However 
emphatically  they  might  declare  in  theory  that  the  bishops 
alone  were  entitled  to  decide  in  matters  of  doctrine,  still  human 
patsiom^ proved  mightier  than  theoretical  forms.  Although 
these  councils  were  to  serve  as  organs  to  express  the  decision 
of  the  divine  Spirit,  yet  the  Byzantine  court  had  already  pre- 
judged the  question  as  to  which  party  ought  to  be  considered 
pious  and  which  impious  wherever  it  could  be  contrived  to  gain 
over  the  court  in  favour  of  any  particular  doctrinal  interest  ;* 
— or  in  case  the  court  persecuted  one  of  the  contending  doc- 
trinal parties  merely  out  of  dislike  to  the  man  who  stood  at  the 
bead  of  it,  then  the  doctrinal  question  must  be  turned  into  a 
means  of  gratifying  personal  grudgea.'f'  The  emperors  were 
under  no  necessity  of  employing  force  against  the  bishops :  by 
indirect  means  they  could  sufficiently  influence  the  minds  of 
all  those  with  whom  worldly  interests  stood  for  more  than  the 
cause  of  truth,  or  who  were  not  yet  superior  to  the  fear  of 
man.  It  was  nothing  but  the  influence  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine  which  induced  the  Eastern  bishops,  at  the  council  of 
]N^ice,  to  suffer  the  imposition  of  a  doctrinal  formula  which 
overstghtof  the  whole  chnrch  to  the  eniperor,  jnsl  as  the  oversight  of 
th«ir  particular  dioceses  belonged  to  the  bishops — a  sort  of  muvefsal 
e[HKOpate  in  rflation  to  the  several  individual  bishoprics:  Oia  t)(  ihiii 
De"ira"to,»t^tiri,T.7;^!4'4."*  "  ""  ""  "  •*•«(»*'  """t""- 
*  Ab  it  had  been  contrived,  before  the  assembliDg  of  the  CoancU  of 
Nice.  Ut  penaade  the  emperor  CoustanCine  that  the  Arian  doctrlDe  con- 
tained a  blaspheiny 'agaiDSt  the  divinity  nf  Christ,  and  that  the  liatirm 
waa  abaolQtely  required  in  order  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  Christ's 

t  As  at  the  first  council  of  Ephesns,  vhere  the  revenge  of  Palcheria, 
who  governed  the  imperial  conrt,  tnmed  the  doctrinal  controversj  into  a 
means  of  removing  the  patriarch  Mestorios  from  Constantinople. 
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ibey  detested,  and  from  which,  indeed,  tbej  sought  immediately 
'  to  rid  themselves.  The  emperor  'f  heodosius  II.  declared  to 
the  first  council  of  Epbesus  that  no  person  who  was  not  a 
bishop  should  interfere  witl>  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings  ;* 
and  in  this  declaration  he  himself  may  have  been  in  earnest : 
but  he  was  borne  along  by  the  current  of  a  powerful  court 
party,  which  itself  had  combined  with  a  party  of  the  bishops, 
and  to  this  par^  he  most  sore  as  the  instrument.  The  pious 
and  free-hearted  abbot,  Isidore,  of  Pelusium,  wiote  to  the 
emperor  that  no  remedy  existed  for  the  evil  in  the  church, 
unless  he  placed  some  check  on  the  dogntatixiTig  spirit  of  hi* 
courtierg  ;\ — and  the  sequel  proved  how  entirely  Iw  was  in  tiie 
right. 

It  is  true,  powerful  voices  were  heard  simply  protesting 
against  this  confusion  of  political  and  spiritual  interests  4  ^t 
ibr  example,  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  who  remarked  well  and  beau- 
tifully to  the  emperor  Constantius,  "  It  is  for  this  purpose 
you  govern  and  watch,  that  all  may  enjoy  sweet  liberty.  The 
peace  of  the  church  can  no  otherwise  be  restored,  its  distrac- 
tions can  in  no  other  way  be  healed,  than  by  permitling  every 
man  to  live  wholly  according  to  his  own  convictions,  free  from 
all  slavery  of  opinion.  Evmi  though  such  force  should  be 
employed  for  the  support  of  the  true  faiih,  yet  the  bishops 
would  come  before  you  and  say,  God  is  the  Lord  of  the 
universe;  he  requires  not  an  obedience  which  is  constrained, 
a  profession  which  is  forced.  He  does  not  want  hypocrisy, 
but  sincere  wor8hip,"§  But  these  isolated  voices  could  accom- 
plish nothing  in  opposition  to  the  great  mass ;  and  they  pro- 
ceeded mainly  from  those  who  were  themselves  made  sore  by 
oppression.  Now,  as  so  much  depended  on  the  feet  whether 
a  party  had  the  emperor's  vote  on  its  side,  consequently  every 
art  was  employed  to  secure  this;  all  that  was  corrupt  in  the 
Byzantine  court  found  its  way  into  the  bosom  of  the  church, 
— court  parties  became  doctrinal  parties,  and  the  reverse. 

iyiirmm    t«nH»  t»kC«hii« 
.   rmififi^nt  iri/ufrvrfiu.     See  the  SacinTbeodos.  11.  in 
ths  acts  of  this  conndl. 

t  hiior.  Peliuiot  1. 1,  ep.  311.     nui^i.'st  riiran  iifun'mr,  u  rmn'mt 

t  Coinp.  the  exampin  cited  in  the  1st  sectiou,  pp.  SS,  36. 
j  Ad  Coastantiom,  1.  1 
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Imperial  cfaamberluns  (cubicularii),  eimnchs,  directors  of  the 
princes'  kitcben,*  disputed  oa  formulas  of  failh,  and  affected 
to  set  themselves  up  aa  judges  in  theolt^cal  disputes.  That 
which  must  pass  eiurent  for  sound  doctrine  in  the  church  was 
subjected  to  the  same  fluctuations  with  the  parties  at  court. 
At  length,  in  476,  the  usurper  Baailiscus,  who  enjoyed  a  brief 
authority,  set  an  example  wholly  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Ityiantine  court  of  effecting  changes  in  the  rpling  doc- 
trines of  the  church  by  imperial  decrees,  and  of  settling  dog- 
matic controversies  by  a  resort  to  the  same  expedient ; — and 
tliis  example  was  soon  after  but  too  eagerly  followed  by  other 
emperon,  such  as  Zeno  and  Justinian.  These  attempts  to  rule 
over  the  conscience  by  imperial  mandates  opened  a  new 
source  of  disturbances  imd  disorders  in  the  Greek  church.  It 
is  true,  that  which  had  been  obtruded  upon  it  from  without, 
and  which  was  alien  from  the  whole  course  of  the  development 
of  the  church  at  that  time,  could  gain  no  substantial  existence 
within  it ;  but  then  a  Tiolent  crisis  was  always  necessary  to 
throw  it  off  ^ain.  The  proof  of  what  has  been  asserted  will 
be  furnished  in  the  history  of  the  disjwtes  on  doctrine.  The 
Greek  church  presents  here  a.  warning  example  for  all  ages. 
The  church  of  the  "West  developed  itself,  in  the  main,  with 
more  independence ;  because  the  theocratic  principle,  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  obtained  more  power  in  it;  because  the  pre- 
dominant authority  of  the  Roman  bishops  formed  a  certain 
counterpoise  to  the  interference  of  the  state ;  and  because  the 
more  rigid  and  less  versatile  spirit  of  ihe  Western  church  gave 
less  frequent  occasion  for  ihe  interposition  of  a  foreign  power. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  relations  of  the  church 
to  the  state  more  in  detail. 

The  ttate  at  present  took  some  part  in  providing  for  the 
support  of  the  churches.  More  was  effected  in  this  respect  by 
one  law  of  Constantine  tlian  by  all  other  means  put  together. 
This  was  a  law  which  expressly  secured  to  the  churches  a 
right  which,  perhaps,  they  had  jready  now  and  then  tacitly 
exercised, '|-  namely,  the  right  of  receiving  legacies ;  wliicb,  in 

*  As,  for  example,  that  chief  cook  who  wis  nut  a>  s  deputy  from  the 
conrt  of  the  emperor  Valens  to  persDode  BbuI  of  CnMarea  not  lo  ebow 
any  oppoailioD  lo  doctrines  of  the  conrt  See  Gr^or.  Nbz.  orat.  20,  f. 
34S.    Theodoret.  hist  ecdei.IV.  c  19. 

For,  during  the  peraecations  in  the  third  century,  we  find  it  inti- 
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the  Roman  empire,  no  corporation  whatever  was  entitled  to 
Mierciae,  unless  it  had  been  expressly  authorized  to  do  so  by 
the  state.  Such  a  hiw  Const&ntine  enacted  in  321,  assigniDg 
us  the  reason  for  it,  not  tlie  interests  of  the  church,  but  the 
inviotable  tacrtdnett  of  the  ttut  will.* 

In  part  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  church,  but  partly  also  the 
delusive  notion  that  such  gifts,  as  meritorious  works,  were 
particularly  acceptable  in  &e  eight  of  God,  and  that  it  was 
possible  thereby  to  atone  for  a  multitude  of  sins,  or  both 
together,  procured  for  the  churches,  especially  in  lai^  towns,| 
very  considerable  and  very  numerous  donations.  But  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  case,  too,  that  the  wealth  of  the  church  often 
led  the  bishops  of  the  large  towns  to  foi^et  the  nature  of  their 
calling ;  and  dishonourable  means  were  not  sddom  employed 
by  worldly-minded  ecclesiastics  to  increase  the  bequests  in 
ftvour  of  the  churches.  It  was  on  this  account  the  emperor 
Valentinian  I.  restricted  this  right  by  various  limitations ; 
and  distinguished  church-teachers  complaiued,  not  so  much  of 

mated  that  attempts  were  nude  to  deprive  the  charches  of  tbeir  estates, 
which  evidently  they  could  have  come  in  posteseiou  of  in  no  other  iray. 
Coosiilt  the  edict  of  Gailien.  And  Alexander  ScTerus  luid  nlreadj  con- 
ceded to  the  Christiana  a  public  place  ss  legally  belon^cg  to  them.  See 
""■■  '  ■'■■     ita,c49. 

>.  I.  XVI.  Tit.  n. «.  *. 
la  Maroellinua  (1.  XXVII.  c  3)  apeaka  of  tbe  great  wealth 


which  the  Roman  bishops  owed  to  xhe  doDalioas  of  the  matrons.    

descripldoa  shows  to  what  an  extent  the  bishops  of  the  great  capital 
of  the  world  had,  amidst  the  wealth  and  in  the  Bplendonr  of  their  cliurcb, 
fbrgotten  or  forfeited  their  spiritual  character.  He  saya  it  ought  oot  to 
be  wondered  at  ibat  the  candidates  for  the  Roman  episcopate  were  ready 
to  sacrifice  eTei7thing  to  obtun  it:  Cam,  id  adepti,  iDtnn  sint  ita  eecun, 
at  ditenlnr  oblatiouibus  matroniirum  procedantjjue  vehiculis  insidentes, 
rireumspeote  vesliti,  epnlaa  curantra  profosas,  adeo  nt  eorum  convivia 
regales  superest  mensas.  He  says  it  had  been  happf  for  them  if  they 
had  followed  the  example  of  many  of  the  provincial  biEho|is,  who,  by 
their  ftnial  and  simple  mode  of  life,  commended  themselves  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  all  hia  true  worshippers  as  pure  men.  So  speaks  the 
pa^aa.  In  like  manner  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  describes  the  state 
whidi  the  bishops  of  Constantinople  were  used  to  afiect — how,  at  their 
tables  and  in  the  pomp  and  train  of  their  atlendantrf  with  which  they 
appeared  in  public,  they  vied  with  the  first  men  of  the  state  (oral. 
xxxiL  f.  536).  Hence  it  was  too,  that  men  who  were  disposed  to  live 
as  it  became  bishops,  snch  for  example  as  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  aod  ' 
Chrjsestom,  were  tar  from  being  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  maoy  in 
Coiutantinople. 
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these  limitations,  aa  of  the  fact  that  the  clergy  had  reodered 
them  necessary.* 

But  in  this  case,  too,  as  in  all  the  appearaDces  of  the 
church  at  this  period,  the  l^hta  and  shades  should  be  compared 
together.  We  see,  on  the  other  hand,  pious  bishops  giving 
up  from  Christian  motives  their  title  to  bequests  which, 
according  to  the  dvil  law,  they  might  have  received.  A 
eitizen  of  Carthage  made  over  all  his  property,  in  the  expec- 
tation that  he  should  have  no  children,  to  the  church,  reserving 
to  himself  only  the  use  of  it  while  he  lived.  But  afterwards, 
when  he  had  children,  Aurelius,  contrary  to  the  lector's 
expectations,  gave  bact  the  whole:  "For,  according  to  the 
civil  lam,"  says  Augustin,  who  relates  the  case,!  "  he 
might  have  retted  it,  but  not  accoiding  to  the  lata  of 
heaven."  And  Augustin  himself,  who,  indeed,  was  found 
ianlt  with  by  many  because  he  had  done  so  little  to  enrich 
the  church,  declared  "  That  he  who  would  disinherit  his  son 
to  make  the  church  his  l^atee  might  look  for  some  other 
one  to  receive  the  inheritance  besides  Augustin ;  nay,  he 
hoped  and  prayed  that  he  might  look,  in  vain  for  any  one."| 

*  See  Hieronym.  in  the  celebrated  letter  1o  Nepotknos.  ep.  52,  in 
vhich  he  places  the  comipCioD  of  the  clergy  ia  contrast  with  the  end  of 
their  calliog :  Nee  de  lege  eoQqneror ;  sed  diileo  cnr  memerimas  banc 
l^em.  Jerome  doubtless  had  floating  before  his  mind,  -when  he  spoke 
of  the  coiTDption  of  the  clergy,  what  he  had  seen  particularly  at  Kome 
(see  ep.  23  ad  Eusloehium,  s.  2B),  where  he  presents  a  sad  pictarc  of  the 
clergy,  running  about  to  the  houses  of  the  rich  matrons,  and  seeking  only 
to  pre«3  donations  out  of  them.  Si  pulvillum  Tiderit,  si  mantile  elcgans, 
■i  aliqnid  domestics  suppellectiUs,  landat,  mirotur,  attrectst,  et  se  his 
iodigere  cODqnerens;  non  tarn  impetrat  qaam  eilorquet,  quia  singutEB 
metuuut  Teredarinm  orbis  offendere. 

t  Sermo  356,  b.  5. 

i  So  a  certain  Bonifacins,  belonging  to  the  guild  of  the  nHvicnlarii, 
whose  employment  was  to  convey  grain  in  their  Teasels  to  Rome,  Con- 
Rtaatinople,  or  Alexandria,  made  the  ohnrch  at  Hippo  his  legatee ;  but 
Augustin  declined  the  bequest,  because,  in  case  of  shipwreck,  the  church 
would  eitber  be  obliged,  by  a  judicial  process  and  the  application  of  tor- 
ture against  the  crew,  to  prove  that  the  mishap  was  onavoidable.  or 
to  make  good  the  loss  to  the  state  eicheqaer.  In  respect  to  the  first 
altematiTe,  it  did  not  befit  the  church,  in  the  ojonion  of  Augustin,  to 
■uhject  mariners  irho  had  been  rescued  from  the  waves  to  the  puns  of 
torture.  As  to  the  seeond,  the  church  might  not  be  possessed  of  the  means. 
"  For,"  says  Angostin,  "  it  is  not  befitting  the  bishop  to  be  amassing 
money,  and  to  push  back  the  hand  of  the  beggar."  Possidins  states,  in 
the  life  of  Augustin,  c.  S4,  that  the  latter  wonld  never  receive  a  bequest 
vol-  III.  o 
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And  if  it  was  often  the  case,  eapeaeXlj  in  the  tu^er  towBR. 
that  bishops  might  be  found  who  applied  the  great  incomes  ctf 
their  churches  to  difiiiae  around  them  an  air  of  itate  and 
splendour,  there  were,  on  the  other  hand,  ihtnii^  examples  of 
other  bbbc^  ivho,  living;  frugally  thetuMlve*,  apphed  all  tbey 
bad  to  spare  for  tiie  support  of  charitable  institutuHW.  Beyontt 
question,  it  lay  in  the  power  of  the  trishc^  to  make  use  of  the 
lai^eat  revenues  for  f(ood  and  benevolent  porpoaes  {  &r  thej 
not  only  had  to  provide  fw  tlie  expense  of  preserving  the 
churches,  of  maintaining  divme  service,  of  mpportiBg  the 
clergy,  of  supplying  the  moans  of  suhsiataace  for  the  poor, 
who,  in  the  great  dties,  socb  as  Conatantioople,  were  very 
numerous  and  but  too  often  suffered  to  live  in  indolence,  but 
also,  as  a  general  thing,  the  estabtiahmenta  forthe  reception  of 
strangers  {Uyvyfc*)y  the  almshouses  (xTwx<irf>o^(ia|),  the  in- 
stitutions for  the  suppiH't  of  helpless  aged  peraons  (yitfiOKOfieid), 
the  hospitals  and  arphan-houMS  (the  voaotefuia.  and  dpdo- 
rorpo^ia),  originated  ia  the  churches,  and  the  ehurches  haa  to 
provide themcensfortheiraupporL  Acelebntedestabbshmewt 
of  this  kind  was  the  one  founded  by  Basil  bishop  of  Ceesarea, 
and  which  existed  in  the  tliird  and  fourth  century — the  Ba- 
silioi — an  institution  designed  for  the  reception  of  atrangen, 
and  to  provide  medical  attendance  and  nursing  for  the  nek  c^ 
whatever  disease.  Here  everything  was  iHtHight  together  that 
could  contribute  to  the  wel&re  and  cotn&rt  of  (he  patients. 
The  physicians  of  the  establishment  resided  witbin  its  walls, 
and  woikshops  were  provided  for  all  the  artizans  and  labourers 

vhich  injured  in  any  way  the  relatiotu  of  (he  mdividiuil  by  wlioni  dw 
gift  -was  made,  A  respectable  citizen  of  Hippo  had  made  over  to  tfce 
chorch  an  estate,  merely  reserring  to  himself  the  oseof  it  vhile  he  Hved. 
AAerwardi  he  repented  of  what  he  had  dane,  and  requested  that  the 

gpera  might  be  returned  lo  him,  eendiag  in  lieuof  themaBumof  inoiiey. 
it  An^Un  sent  hack  both,  declaring  that  the  chnrch  vould  not  cceeive- 
ibreed  gifla,  but  those  only  which  were  made  iiilh  a  free  will. 

*  With  regard  to  the  fwt :  'Em  uun  JmiftM,  irt  rii  iMMkntlttc  ifm- 
fi'iyuin.  CbrysoUom,  in  Bet.  ap.  hom.  45,  near  liie  end.  Of  tim 
institution,  as  an  ancient  one  in  the  church,  tbouah  the  name  wm  nawr 
see  AogDEtin.  Tractat.  97,  in  Job.  a.  1.  XaiedaeAia  poslea  eont  ^ipdlata. 
aovis  nominibos,  rel  tamen  ipm  et  ante  aomina  am  erKit,  et  religian» 
veritale  firmantur. 

f  Thew  inatilution*  fbr  the  poor  were  nnder  the  supervisioD  i^ 
clergymen,  also  of  numki,   •>'   m^ipMi   rit   sv^eiiH.     Cooc  Chalo. 
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iriiose  service*  were  needed  ;■  to  timt  Gt^oit  of  Nazianzai, 
in  his  funeral  discouTBe  at  the  death  of  Banl,f  could  call  thia 
institution  a  city  in  miniature.  Basil  had  also  caiued  rimilar 
almshouaee  to  be  established  in  the  country,  one  in  each 
provincial  diocese-  (avufiopia),  ^ced  under  the  care  of  a 
country  Ushop,  irho  hcu  the  saperviaon  of  its  concerns.} 
Ttuodaiet  U^iop  of  Cyros,  i*iio  hod  a  dioceee  wfaidi  wai 
poor  on  account  of  its  location,  ww,  notwrthstandii^,  able  to 
gave  enough  to  erect  porticos  for  the  use  ot  the  city,  to  bniU 
two  large  bridges,  to  construct  a  canal  from  the'  Euphrates  to 
the  town,  which  liad  before  sufiered  for  the  want  of  water, 
and  to  Tepeii  and  improve  the  public  bath,  which  was  so 
important  a  means  of  liealth  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  hot 
districts.f 

Among  the  favoors  bestowed  by  the  state  to  further  the 
ends  of  the  church,  belonged  tiie  exemption  of  the  clerical 
order  from  certain  puUic  services  (maoera  poblica,  Xtiroopylai), 
Such  pertuned  jMTtly  to  certain  classes  of  citizeis,  and  in 
part  they  were  attached  to  iix  possession  of  a  certain  amount 
of  prop»^.  Kow,  with  these  state  bnrdens  stood  connected 
for  the  most  part  the  nndertaking  of  certain  tdnda  of  businesa 
and  employments  which  were  incompatible  with  the  nature  of" 
the  spiritual  calling.  For  this  leason,  in  the  previous  period, 
whtai  no  calculation  could  be  made  on  the  dispoBititHi  of  the 
state  to  accommodate  the  clerical  order,  a  law  lud  been  passed 
that  no  person  who  was  liable  to  any  civil  impoeitiaD  (seculo' 
obstiictus)  should  be  ordained  to  the  spiritual  office.^  Bnt 
the  church  having  now  been  freed  by  ConstaotiDe  frtxn  theea- 
restrictloiis,  it  might  be  hoped  that  the  like  privileges  wouM 
be  aceorded  to  the  clergy  as  were  allowed  to  pagan  prierts,. 
physicians,'  and  rhetoriciaEis.  In  fact,  Constautine  ordered  by 
a  law  of  the  year  319,  after  havit^  already  conceded  to  the 
clergy  previous  to  313  a  certain  degree  of  ^emption,  that 
titey  should  be  freed  from  all  hwrdent  of  tht  slate.%  Thi» 
onconditional  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  those  civil  duties 

"  See  Bajil.  Ctraareens.  ep.  94,  and  Soiomen.  VI.  3*. 

t  See  hi*  OIM.  no  and  a?.  ;  BmH.  ep.  143,  143. 

iSee  Thgeiortt.  ep.  81. 
When,  fiH- iDBtsDoe,  Tertallitui  sllc^es  agwoit  the  heretin  (pnHC^C 
e.  41),  that  they  onUiaed  secnto  abetnctaa,  it  nay  be  gathered  tnm.  Urn 
that  the  practice  ma  Sirbtdden  in  the  rtnminant  chordL 
^  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  XVI.  TiU  II,  1.  2. 

O  2 
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was  destined  to  prove,  however,  the  source  of  many  evils  both 
to  church  and  to  state;  sinceit  was  thenatural  consequence  that 
numbers,  without  any  inward  call  to  the  i^piritual  office,  and 
without  any  fitness  for  it  whatever,  now  gal  themselves 
ordained  as  ecclesiastics  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  this  ex- 
emption ; — whereby  many  of  the  worst  class  came  to  the 
administration  of  tlie  most  sacred  calling,*  while  at  the  same 
time  the  state  was  deprived  of  much  useful  service.  The 
emperof  Constantine,  in  this  collision  of  interests,  sought  to 
secure  only  those  of  the  state.  That  the  true  interests  of  the 
church  could  not  have  been  foremost  in  his  thoughts  is  the 
more  evident,  since  he  shows  by  thbj  law  ibielf  how  imperfectly 
he  understood  them.  By  a  law  of  the  year  320,  which  pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  a  still  earlier  one,  he  ordered  that  for 
the  future  no  person  belong  to  the  familief  of  Decurions,  no 
one  provided  wilh  sufficient  means  of  living,  no  one  who  was 
fitted  for  the  performance  of  those  civil  duties,  should  lake 
3«fuge  in  the  spiritual  order ;  that,  as  a  general  thing,  new 
-clergymen  should  be  chosen  only  to  supply  the  places  of  those 
who  had  deceasedjt  and  these  should  be  persons  of  small 
means,  and  such  as  were  not  bound  to  take  upon  them  any  of 
those  burdens  of  the  state.  They  who  were  obligated  to  any 
^t  those  duties,  if  they  had  crept  into  the  clerical  order,  were 
to  be  forcibly  thrust  back  to  their  former  condition, — for  which 
regulation  Constantine  gave  this  singular  reason :  "  The  rich 
must  bear  the  burdens  of  the  world,  the  poor  must  be  main- 
*  Comp.  what  Athamiwus  (hist.  Ariaaaram  ad  Monachos,  s.  78)  says 
of  tfae  pagans  who  passed  over  fmm  the  senatorial  tiunllies  lo  Chria- 
IIMiily  for  the  pnrpose  of  obtaining  as  ecclesiastics  the  Tii3.^irMftt 
ii-uTimyKtlic.  Basil.  Cassar.  ep.  SI,  respecting  snch  as  got  themselves 
oniained  to  the  inferior  ecclesiastiixil  offices  ia  the  conntry,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  clnding  the  obligation  to  do  military  sf "  '         — 


soBtoni,  opp.  e 
jlitan  bishop  s 


n  Palladiui 
where  it  comes  out  that 


t  But'wh&t  had  prompted  Ibis  certainly  excessive  multiplication  of 
ecclesiastics  was  piril;  the  number  and  ms^tnde  of  the  external  advan- 
tWM,  whereby  the  spiritaal  order  now  became  attractiTe  to  so  many 
who  were  not  f[aritiully  minded,  and  in  part  the  existence  of  >o  many 
church  office  which  required  ioi  their  ^icharge  merely  outward  litnr- 
pcal  services. 
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taiaed  by  the  wealth  of  the  church  ;"*  as  if  this  were  the 
object  of  church  property  and  of  the  church  offices !  But 
this  restriction  was  not  less  unjust  than  the  reason  alleged  for 
it  was  false ;  for  it  well  might  be  that  the  very  men  who  felt 
the  inward  call,  and  possessed  the  be^t  qualifications  for  the 
spiritual  office,  were  to  be  found  among  the  higher  ranks  in 
the  provinces ;  while  by  sudi  a  law  these  were  excluded. 
Yet  with  the  powerful  influeace  of  the  spiritual  order  at 
court,  under  the  Christian  emperors,  it  must  ofteu  happen  fta 
a  matter  of  course  tliat  such  laws  would  be  evaded,  and  not 
unfrequently  to  the  injury  of  the  church.  Some  wavering 
and  uncertainty  too  soon  b^au  to  show  itself  in  the  execution 
of  the  law ;  expedients  were  devised  to  avoid  injuring  the 
interests  either  of  the  state  or  of  the  church ;  and,  finally,  the 
law  was  enacted  that  those  who  were  under  obligation  to 
render  such  civil  services  should,  upon  entering:  the  eccle- 
siastical order,  give  up  their  property  to  others  who  could  dis- 
charge those  services  in  their  stead.  It  was  very  justly  given 
as  a  reasOD  for  this  regulation,  that,  if  they  were  really  in 
earnest  in  what  they  proposed,  they  must  despise  earthly 
things.  But  it  was  certainly  far  from  being  the  case  that 
this  law  could  be  strictly  kept.']' 

The  state  allowed  to  the  church  a  particular  jurisdiction, 
when  it  recognised  in  a  l^;al  form  what  had  already  obtained 
in  the  church  before.  It  was  the  rule  from  the  first,  in  the 
Christian  communities,  that  disputes  between  their  meniberB 
should  not  be  brought  before  heathen  tribunals,  but  settled  within 
.  their  own  body.  This  was  befitting  the  mutual  brotherly  re- 
lation subsisting  between  Christians;  and  it  had  been  the 
course  adopted  already  in  the  Jewish  Bynagognes.  Paul  had, 
in  fact,  expressly  required  this  method  of  procedure,  while  he 
regretted  that  such  differences  should  exist  at  all  among 
Christians.  When  the  episcopal  form  of  church  government 
became  matured,  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  function  of  the 
episcopal  office  to  decide  the^  disputes.  Yet,  hitherto,  the 
sentence  of  the  bishop  stood  valid  only  so  far  as  both  parties 
had  voluntarily  agreed  to  submit  to  it.  Constantine  made  the 
sentence  of  the  bishops  legally  binding  whenever  the  two 

•  See  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  XVI.,  Tit.  II.  1.  6,     Opnleiitos  enim  mbcuU 
mbire  □eceiwlla.lfi  aportel;.  panperes  ecclesisrum  divitils  suetentari. 
I  See  the  laws  of  the  year  3S3,  in  the  Titulus  de  Decarionibui. 
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parties  had  once  agreed  to  repair  to  their  tritHioal,  »o  that  no 
&rtheF  appeal  could  be  made  from  it.*  Thus  a  great  deal  a( 
busineai  c^  a  foreign  nature  came  tqmn  tlte  episcopal  ofiice. 
Bidiops  more  fpiritoally  di^tosed  made  it  a  matter  of  coct- 
plaiut  that  so  much  of  the  time  which  di^  were  [wompted, 
by  the  inclinalion  of  (Jieir  hearts,  to  bestow  oa  the  things  of 
God,  must  be  empl<^ed  for  the  purpose  of  immersii^  them~ 
•elves  in  the  investigation  of  secular  affiiirg.f  At  ttw  same 
time  tliey  had  to  su&r  do  little  vexation ;  for,  however  im- 
partially tbey  might  decide,  they  sUU  expoaed  themselves  to 
many  an  accusation  on  the  part  of  tlioee  who  were  looking 
merely  at  their  own  advant^^  and  who,  when  the  decision 
of  the  bishop  was  adverse  to  their  interests,  could  oot  pardon 
it  in  them  that  they  must  submit  witJiout  any  right  of  appeal 
from  on  mifavom^ble  sentence.]:  Tet,  from  love  to  their 
cmnmunities,  they  bore  this  burthen  attached  to  their  caJling, 
grievous  as  it  was  to  them,  with  the  self<lenial  which  an 
Auguatin  evinces  when  from  a  full  heart  he  ezclums  in  tlie 
language  of  the  119th  Psalm,  ver.  115  (as  it  is  found  in  the 
Alexandriau  version),  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  evil  doers,  for  I 

*  Sozomeo.  1- 1,  c.  9. 

t  When  c«-taia  tb«olofdcal  laboan  had  been  committed  b;  two  AiHon 
coundls  to  the  care  of  the  biihop  AagmUu.  who  was  now  adTsoced  in 
jeara,  he  agreed  with  hU  oommnnity,  that,  for  the  pnrpote  of  eiecnting; 
these,  be  <hoiild  be  spared  from  attending  to  their  boBinetu  during  Eve 
da;B  in  the  week.  A  fonoal  protocol  or  bill  (gesta  ecclesiaetica)  was 
drawn  np,  epecifying  what  the  church  had  conceded  to  him  ;  but  he  was 
lOon  besiwBd  apiin,  bo  that  he  was  compelled  lo  saj,  Ante  meridiem  et 
post  meridiem  occnpationibos  bominnm  implicor.  (_See  (he  gesta  eccled- 
•slica  AagnBli.  ep.  213.)    In  the  Greek  church  the  case  may  have  been. 


howerer,  that  bishops,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  themselves 
with  greater  blessing  to  other  kinds  of  fftboar,  or  whether  it  was  simply 
ont  of  indolence,  turned  over  these  malters  of  bnsinera  to  certain  members 


of  their  clergy,  whom  they  invested  with  foil  powers  for  transactiiig 
them.  At  let^  Socratee  incidentally  relates  this  of  a  certain  Silvanus 
trisbop  of  Troa*,  a  man  Inclined  to  ascetic  retirement,  belonging  to  the 
first  times  of  the  Gfth  century,  without  remarking  that  it  was  anything 
onusnal.  But  when  this  good  bishop  observed  tmit  the  clergy  to  whom 
he  had  intrusted  this  bosiness  were  endeavouring  to  make  gain  of  it 
witlumt  regard  to  right,  he  committed  the  inveitigation  to  a  jastic«- 
loving  layman.    Socrat.  VJI.  57. 

X  See  Augustin.  in  •^.  35,  s.  13,  t.  IV.  f.  115.  Etsi  jam  effringi  noa 
potest,  quia  tenetor  jure  forte  ni»i  eccleaastico,  Bed  principum  secui,  qni 
tantum  detnleronl  ecclesio,  nt  qnidqnid  in  ea  judicatom  fiierit,  diistdvi 
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mnild  Htodjr  tiia  oommuMlmaits  of  my  God ;"  and  irh«i  he 
proceeds  b>  say,  "  Wicked  nwn  exercise  us  i»  obterving  the 
eommtmdaiemti  cf  God ;  but  they  call  us  amy  Jrom  ex- 
phring  then  (from  the  study  of  ho]y  scripture),  not  only  mhea 
they  would  peneente  va  or  eontcDd  with  ua,  but  even  when 
they  obey  us  and  honour  as,  and  yet  compel  ns  to  busy  our- 
«dves  in  Imdiag  sapport  to  thar  sinful  and  contentious 
desires ;  and  when  they  reqoire  of  us  that  we  should  sacrifice 
onr  time  to  them ;  or  when  at  least  they  (^tpreas  the  weak, 
and  fiirce  them  to  ining  tltdr  aAiis  before  ua.  To  these  we 
dai«  not  ^.j,  ACan,  wbo  has  made  me  a  judge  or  a  divider  of 
inheritance  over  you?  For  the  apostle  has  instituted  eccle- 
oaadcal  judges  for  Mich  afiairs,  in  forbidding  Christiana  to 
bring  suits  before  the  civil  tribaoals."  Such  bishops  might 
midoabtedly  avail  themselves  also  of  this  opportnni^  of 
beccming  better  acquainted  with  the  members  of  their  flock, 
of  difihsing  amoi^  them  the  spirit  of  unanimity,  and  of  ap- 
portuoely  dropping  many  a  practical  admixiidon.  But  to 
worldly-minded  Irisbops  it  furnished  a  welcome  oocanon  for 
devoting  tbeBMelvee  to  any  forrign  and  secolar  affiirg,  rather 
than  to  the  appropriate  buaoesa  <^  tbsr  spiritual  calling ;  and 
the  same  cUss  might  also  dlow  themaelvei  ia  he  governed  by 
impure  motives  in  the  gflttlement  of  these  iS^utes. 

In  many  cases  it  was  apparent  that  the  gradually  fonning 
bkrarchy  famished  &  salutary  counterpoise  against  political 
despotism.  Hie  bishope  acqtnred  a  great  deal  of  influence  in 
this  respect,  owing  to  the  point  of  view  in  which  the  external 
^lorch  uid  its  rqmeenutives  appeared  to  the  msa  of  this 
period,  and  giBdually  also  thnn^h  Uie  habits  and  customs  of 
the  people ;  once  the  prevailing  ideas  passed  over  into  life, 
befcac  anything  came  lo  be  determiEied  by  the  laws. 

To  this  koid  of  infiuence  belongs  that  which  the  bishops 
obtained  by  their  intercessions  (interceasiones).  It  was  then 
not  unusual  for  persons  who  enjoyed  some  reputation  as  m«i 
of  learning,  as  rhetoricians,  to  avail  themselves  of  this  for  the 
purpose  of  iutercedini^  with  the  great,  who  afiected  to  patroniie 
science,  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate.  But  that  tliis  custom 
should  pass  over  especially  to  the  bishops  was  a  natural  con- 
.sequence  of  the  new  direction  which  Cliristiauity  gave  to  the 
mode  of  contemplating  the  forms  of  social  life.  New  ideas  cS 
the  equality  of  all  men  in  the  sight  of  God ;  of  the  equal 
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accountablenesa  of  all ;  of  mercy,  love,  and  oompaasion,  were 
diifused  abroad  by  Christutni^.  Cbri«tiEii)  judges  and  mogis- 
tnttes  were  uncertain  how  they  should  unite  the  discharge  o£ 
their  official  duties  with  what  was  required  of  them  by  the 
precepts  of  Christ.  In  the  previous  period  one  party  of 
Christians,  in  &ct,  held  the  administration  of  such  offices  to 
be  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  the  Christian  calling.  The 
council  of  Elvira  (in  305)  directed  that  the  supreme  magis* 
trates  in  the  municipal  towns,  the  Ihtumviri  (though  these 
were  not  called  upon  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death),  should 
not  enter  the  church  during  the  year  of  their  office.*  The 
council  of  Artee,  in  314,  directed  indeed  that  the  presidenit 
in  the  provinces,  and  others  who  were  incumbents  of  any  civil 
office,  should  continue  to  remain  in  the  communion  of  the 
church,'!'  yet  charged  the  bishops  in  the  places  where  they 
exercised  their  civil  functions  with  a  special  oversight  of 
them ;  and,  when  they  began  to  act  inconsistently  with  their 
Cliristian  duties,^  they  were  then  to  be  cut  off  from  the  church 
fellowship.  Thus,  then,  it  came  about  that  conscientiouB 
Christians  who  occupied  official  stations,  whenever  they  were 
beset  with  doubts  from  the  above-mentioned  causes,  had 
recourse  to  the  bishops  for  instruction  and  for  the  quieting  of 
their  scruples.  For  example,  a  certain  functionary,  by  the 
name  of  Studius,  betoolc  himself,  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  to 
Ambrosius  bishop  of  Milan.  The  latter  told  him  that  ac- 
cording to  Romans  xiii.  he  'was  authorized  to  employ  the 
Bword  for  the  punishment  of  crime,  yet  prc^iosed  for  his  imi- 
tation the  pattern  of  Christ  in  his  conduct  towards  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery  (John,  c.  viii.).|  If  the  transgressor  had 
never  been  baptized,  he  might  stiU  be  converted,  and  obfiun 
the  forgiveness  of  sin :  if  he  had  been  already  baptized,  he 
could  yet  repent  and  reform.  Ambrosius  says  on  this  occasion 
that  those  who  pass  sentence  of  death  would  not,  indeed,  be 
excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  church,  since  they  are 

*  C'  56.  MagiEtratnm  uno  nnno,  quo  Bgit  ilaumviratum,  prohibeuduin 
placuit.  ni  Be  ah  eccleaa.  cohibeftt. 

t  Liters  accipiuit  ecclesiasticaB  commonicatoriae,  c  7. 

i  Cum  ciEperintcoalra  iliBcipllDom  sgere. 

^  Au  example,  iodeed,  which  did  not  wholly  sppi;  ia  the  present  case; 
for  it  «u  one  where  tlie  qoestinn  wu  not  ■  juridical,  bnt  a  religiona  and 
moral  one.  But  Ambnxe  wnt  for  ennobling  tbe  joridical  position  hj 
that  of  DioraUt;  and  religion. 
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justified,  by  the  above-cited  declaration  of  the  apostle,  to  pass 
such  a  sentence ;  but  tlmt  the  majority,  however,  did  abstain 
from  the  ctHumunioii,  and  that  their  conduct  in  this  respect 
was  to  be  approved," 

In  this  way  it  came  about  tbat  the  bishops  gradually  obtained 
the  right  of  exercising  a  sort  of  moral  superintendence  over 
the  discharge  of  their  official  duties  by  the  governors,  the 
judges,  the  proprietors,  who  belonged  to  their  communities  ^ 
— an  authority  which  was  not  always,  indeed,  alike  respected ; 
— that  they  were  empowered,  in  the  name  of  religion,  to  inter- 
cede with  governors,  with  the  nobles  of  the  empire,  and  even 
with  the  emperors,  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate,  the  persecuted, 
the  oppressed ;  in  belialf  of  individuals,  entire  cities  and  pro- 
vinces, who  sighed  under  grievous  burdens,  laid  on  ttiem  by 
reckless,  arbitrary  caprice,  or  who  trembled  in  fear  of  heavy 
punishments  amidst  civil  disturbances.  Where  the  fear  of  man 
made  all  others  mute,  it  was  not  seldom  they  alone  who  spoke 
out  in  the  name  of  rel^ion  and  of  the  church,  who  ventured 
to  utter  themseves  with  freedom ;  and  their  voice  might  some* 
times  penetrate  to  the  consciences  of  tiiose  who  were  intosi- 
cated  by  the  feeling  of  their  absolute  power,  and  surrounded 
by  setvOe  flatterers. 

Some  examples  will  render  this  clear.  When  the  separation 
of  the  province  of  Cappadocia  into  two  provinces  (Cappadocia 
prima  et  secunda),  under  the  emperor  Valens,  in  the  year  371', 
had  reduced  tlie  inhabitants,  who  thus  lost  much  of  their  gain 
and  were  oppressed  by  a  double  weight  of  civil  burdens,  to 

*  According  to  the  old  editions,  ep.  ad  Stadium,  1.  VII.  ep.  58. 

t  By  K  luT  of  the  year  409,  viiieh  directed  the  judoes  on  all  Sundays 


o  interrogale  prisoners  whether  they  had  experienced  uumime  treatment 

"  at  Uie  Bame  time  presupposed  that  the  bishomfell  it  incumbent  oii 

to  exhort  tbe  judges  to  humane  treatment  of  their  pnEOners :  Nee 


e  presupposed  that  the  bishomfell  it  incombent  oi 
dges  to  humane  treatment  of  their  pnEOners :  Nei 
deerit  antistitma  Chrietianie  religionis  cant  laudabilis  qaaa  ad  i^serva- 
tionem  conatitati  judicis  banc  ingerat  monitionem.  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  XI, 
Tit-Iil.  I.  7.  By  alawoftheempcror  JnetiuiaD,  oftheyear529,  it  was 
devolved  on  the  biahop,  on  Thursday  and  Friday  (probablj  on  these  days 
in  particular,  on  luxonnt  of  the  memory  of  Chria^B  pasuon),  to  visit  the 
prisons,  to  inquire  into  the  crimes  for  which  each  peraon  was  conGued, 
and  Bccarately  infonn  himself  with  regard  to  the  treatment  he  met  with, 
and  point  out  to  the  higher  authorities  everything  that  was  done  contrary 
to  good  order.  They  were  also  to  see  to  it  that  no  one  should  be  held 
in  confinement  elsewhere  than  in  the  pobllo  prisons.  See  Codex  JuatinisD, 
1. 1.  Tit.  IV.  1.  S3  and  S3. 
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gmt  imtmtt,  it  was  the  birixq)  Bwil  of  Cerarca  wbo  inter- 
ceded — to  DO  picpMe  indeed — with  the  ^reat,  and,  tbrou^ 
tbem,  witli  the  «Mperor,  m  bduJf  of  the  wIk^  prvrince. 
Among  other  things,  he  thuB  wrote  to  one  of  Ike  ndiles :  "  He 
couM  boldly  t^  the  conrt  that  thef  were  not  to  imagine  they 
■beuld  have  two  proviBcei  instead  of  one ;  for  they  would  not 
ba.Te  secureil  onodier  province  from  some  oflter  world,  but 
have  done  jost  the  same  as  if  the  owner  of  a  home  or  of  an  ox 
■hoold  cut  hkn  in  faalvM,  and  suppose  OmX  by  so  doing  be 
obttanei  two  instead  of  one."*  When,  in  the  year  387,  a 
popular  movement  at  Antioch,  which  had  been  brought  about 
by  the  oppreBuon  «f  exoessivv  taxes,  gave  reason  to  fear  a 
severe  TetiibutitKi  from  the  emperor  Theodosius,  who  might 
easily  be  hurried,  in  a  momeotaiy  parmysm  of  paanon,  to  the 
eitremest  measures,  and  all  was  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  om- 
fueion,  the  ^ed  and  sick  bii&op  ilavianus  proceeded  himself 
to  Gcmetantinople.  Said  be  to  the  empenx',  "  I  am  come,  aa 
the  deputy  of  our  eommon  Master,  to  address  this  wonl  to 
your  heart :  '  If  ye  fbi^ve  nten  their  tKespasMs,  then  will  your 
beavoily  Father  also  forgive  you  your  trespasses.' "  These 
woidB,  to  whi(^  he  gave  a  still  nuwe  poiiited  emphasis  by 
alluding  to  the  import  of  the  approaching  feetivBl  oif  Easter, 
•0  pr^undly  ofibcted  the  heart  of  an  emperor  easily  suscep- 
tible of  rdjgious  impresaioiiB,  that  be  excfaumed,  "  How  oould 
it  be  a  great  thing  for  me,  who  am  but  a  aaa,  to  remit  my 
anger  towards  men,  when  the  Lord  of  the  worid  binself,  who 
for  our  sakes  took  Uie  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  crucified  by 
those  to  whom  he  was  doing  good,  int«rceded  with  bis  Father 
in  behalf  of  his  crualiers,  saying,  '  Forgive  them,  since  they 
know  not  what  they  do '  ?"  .A.ll  that  had  l>een  done  he  pro- 
mised should  be  foi^otten,  and  Flavian  should  hasten  back  to 
convey  the  glad  tidings  to  his  oommunity  before  the  commence- 
meat  of  the  Easter.  | 

*  Ep.  74  ad  Martiiuaa. 

f  See  CbiTioBtoia.  oraL  20,  de  statuiB,  near  the'  aid.  hi  the  smne 
mauaer  Tbeodorrt  intcnieded  with  gre&t  tseu  asd  with  the  impaial 
priaaea  Pnlcheria  in  bebsif  of  tlie  inbabttsnta  of  bis  poor  diarch  dk>ce)«, 
who  were  falumniMnd  at  the  owirl  and  oppreseed  bj  henTy  tribute*. 
(See  ep.  42,  and  the  tbllowing.)  So  Aagiuitin  used  die  moct  eariuct  re- 
MonBU'asce*  with  a  rich  luidbolder,  bf  the  nune  of  Aonufui,  ;irha  was  in 
tbe  pnctioe  of  imjnstly  ■ 
wbo  had  ttTo: '   ■ 
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It  canitot  be  denied,  indeed,  that  while  pious  and  prudmt 
bishops  ef^cted  moch  good  by  a  discreet  resort  to  these  int^- 
oewioDB,  others,  by  &  haughty  abuse  of  them,  by  hierarcliieal 
arroganee,  by  m  cmfuEion  of  ibe  Christiui  tu>d  the  juridical 
point  of  riew,  to  which  they  obetinately  vlui^,  might  Herionaly 
interfere  with  the  ciril  order."  Yet  the  injury  which  thenc« 
resulted  in  the  case  of  particular  indiTiduab  is  certainly  not  to 
be  coiapared  with  the  benefits  which  accrued,  in  various  ways, 
fromtheinterceasionsc^tbebiBhopa  in  behalf  of  ttieinnocent  who 
were  oppressed,  and  of  the  weak  who  were  abandoned  to  the  ca- 
pricee  of  pasdtHi  and  arbitrary  power.l  The  bishops  were  coa- 
sidered  particularly  as  the  [HxAectors  of  widows  and  orphans. 
The  dying,  wbo  I«(i  orplian  children  behind  them,  commended 
them,  in  that  period  of  despotic  authority,  to  the  protection  of 
the  bishops.  The  property  of  widows  and  orphans,  which 
tiiere  was  cause  to  fear  might  &11  a  prey  to  the  rapacity  of 
the  powerfiil,  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the  churchea 
and  the  bishope.f     AmbrosiuB  blshc^  of  MUan  reminds  bit 


flian  for  those  m  behalf  of  wLom  I  ma;  seem  to  intercede.  If  you  believe, 
let  God  be  thanked.  If  fou  do  not  beliere,  I  comfort  myself  in  what 
the  Lord  »aj»,  Matth.  x.  13."    Angiwtm.  ep.  2*7. 

*  BeipectinK  BDch  hangh^esi  i»  the  bi^iop*,  a  eertaiii  jodge,  by  the 
aame  of  HocetkauBS,  ctnuplsinl  in  a  letler  to  AogoBtin  (ep.  152),  to  whoa 
he  ttauti  hii  doubts  about  the  reagonableness  of  inlercessuKis.  He  de- 
nonnces  those  who  complsined  of  wrong  when  their  interceiaiona,  bow< 
erer  nsreaEonable,  nwt  with  no  hearing;  fi^m  whom,  howerer,  be  alto- 


wrong  use  of  the  ejdicoi^  inlfrcimona,  ep.  153.  To  guard  a 
iDcb  aboees.  it  was  ordered  b^  a  law  of  the  year  398  th^it  me  monl 
the  der^  should  cot  be  permitted  to  snatch  condemned  male&ctmE  m>m 
tbnr  merited  pnoishment :  yet  they  irere  allowed,  even  by  tbis  law,  to 
neort  to  a  legal  intercesutxi,  as  a  sort  of  reparatiim  for  this  infrin^ment 
OD  thrir  rights.    CJod.  Theodos.  1.  IX.  Tit.  40, 1.  16. 

f  How  common  it  was  for  llioge  whose  lit^  or  iVeedom  was  snddenly 
endangered  by  powerful  enemies,  or  fin  their  relatives  and  trieods,  to 
alter  the  cboreh  and  appl;  to  the  bishop  for  his  speedy  amnance,  is  seen 
from  Augustin.  p.  161,  B.  4,  p.  3G8,  s.  3.  Videtis,  si  cajw  vita  pnegentiB 
■eculi  periditetor,  quomodo  amici  ejus  corrnnt  pro  eo,  qnomodo  earritar 
■d  ecclemam,  nigaliiT  epilra^aa,  at  intermitlat,  si  quas  habet  actiones, 

X  Bee  AngiutiD.  ep.  2S2;  leeording  to  other  editions,  217.  Senno 
1T6,  a.  2. 
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clergy  of  the  fiict  how  often  be  luul  withstood  the  attacks  of 
the  imperial  power  in  defending  the  property  of  the  widow ; 
nay,  of  all ; — and  he  says  to  those  clei^  that  they  would 
thereby  minify  their  office,  if  the  attoctu  of  the  powerful, 
under  which  the  widow  and  the  orphan  must  succumb,  were 
warded  off  by  the  protection  of  the  church  ;  if  they  sliowed 
that  the  precept  of  the  Lord  had  more  weight  with  them  than 
the  &vour  of  the  rich." 

It  was  the  some  with  another  right  which  the  churches 
gradually  obt^ned  by  traditional  usage.  As  the  pagan  temples 
had  been  already  considered  asylums  for  such  as  fled  to 
them  for  refuge,  and  as  the  images  of  the  emperor  served  the 
same  purpose,  bo  now  this  use  passed  over  to  the  Christian 
churches.  It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  how  salu- 
tary a  thing  this  might  prove  under  the  circumstances  of 
those  times ;  since  taking  refuge  in  the  asylum  of  the  church, 
particularly  at  the  altar,  afforded  time  for  the  bishops  to  inter- 
cede for  the  unfortunate,  before  any  injury  could  be  done 
them.  They  who  were  persecuted  by  a  victorious  part;y,  in 
times  of  civil  disturbance,  could,  in  the  first  instance,  hem 
find  protection  against  the  sword ;  and  the  bishops,  meanwhile, 
gain  time  to  apply  to  the  powerful  for  their  pardon.  Many 
examples  of  this  kind  are  furnished  in  the  labours  of  Ambrose 
during  Ihe  Western  revolutions  of  his  period.  Slaves  could 
here  find  protection,  for  the  first  moment,  against  the  cruel 
rage  of  their  masters,  and  subsequently,  hy  the  interposition 
of  the  bishops,  appease  their  anger.  Such  as  were  by  misfor- 
tune involved  in  debt,  and  persecuted  by  their  creditors,  could 
here  gain  shelter  for  the  first  moment ;  and  pious  bishops 
could,  m  the  mean  time,  find  means,  either  by  a  collection  in 
their  eommunitiea,  or  by  an  advance  of  money  from  the  church 
fimds,  of  cancelling  their  debt;  or  of  effecting  a  compromise 
between  them  and  their  creditors.']'  It  is  true,  this  right  of 
the  churches,  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  those  times, 
could  be  applied  to  such  salutary  purposes,  might  also  be 
abused  by  the  hierarchical  arrogance  of  some  bishops.|     This 

■  Ambroiiai  de  officii!,  1.  II.  c  !9. 

t  See  Angustin.  ep.  3e8  sd  plebem  ;  accordia^  to  other  editions,  SIS. 

X  An  example  la  Auffnsliu.  ep.  2S0.  Certain  individDals  ^iltj  of 
perjury  having  taken  reroge  in  the  church,  the  Comes  CloBEieisnus,  ac- 
compSDied  by  n.  few  men,  went  lo  Aoxiliiu  the  bithop,  Ibr  Che  porpnse  of 
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right  was  at  first  not  conceded  to  the  churches  b;  a  lav,  but 
had  its  ground  simply  in  the  universal  belief;  aixl  hence  it 
happened,  too,  that  it  was  often  violated  by  rude,  tyrannical 
men.  Pious  bishops  here  had  an  opportunity  of  evincing  their 
steadfast  coura^  in  protecting-  the  unfortunate  who  had  talten 
reiiige  with  them,  against  the  rage  of  powerful  enemies  who 
would  not  sufier.lheiDselves  to  be  restrained  by  any  respect 
for  the  asylum.*  The  first  imperial  law  which  app^red  with 
reference  to  the  asylum  was  in  fact  directed  against  it.  The 
case  iiappened  thus; — Chrysostom,  the  venerable  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  had  defended  a  number  of  unfortunate  indi- 
viduals against  the  arbitrary  violence  of  the  unprincipled,  but 
for  a  time  powerful,  Eutropius  j  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
latter  procured  the  enactinent  of  an  express  law,  in  398, 

making  BDch  repreaenttitioDs  to  him  as  would  prevent  bim  from  receiving 
them.  But  Ihoogh  the  gailt;  persons  Toluntanl;  left  the  cburcli,  the 
hanghtr  bishop,  notnithsUudiiig.  pronounced  excominuiiKalioit  on  the 
entire  mmily  of  the  Comee.  Augusdu,  on  the  other  hand,  receiK^  the 
Comes  into  his  own  commnnioii,  telling  him  that  he  had  nothiug  to  fear 
from  an  unjust  excommunication ;  and  be  wrote  to  the  bishop,  "Believe  not 
that  we  may  not  be  homed  on  by  an  oajoet  anger  because  we  are  bishops ; 
bat  let  ns  rather  thiak  that  we  live  in  the  greatcGt  danger  of  being 
caught  in  the  snares  of  temptation,  beciose  we  arc  men." 

*  Here  follow  tiro  examples.  A  man  of  some  conseqaence  imd  in- 
flaence,  owing  to  his  connection  with  the  vicar-general  of  FontnE,  with 
whom  he  actsd  as  assessor  jndge,  wished  to  compel  a  noble  widow 
to  marry  him.  She  fled  to  the  asylum  of  the  church  at  Ciesarea.  That 
governor,  who  was  besides  an  enemy  of  the  bishop  Basil,  gladly  availed 
himself  of  this  opportuuilv  to  make  him  feel  his  pover.  Bui  Basil  re- 
iWed  to  deliver  np  the  widow.  The  vtcar  caused  him  la  be  arraigned 
before  bis  tribimal ;  but  the  people  were  exdied  by  this  course  of  pro- 
ceeding to  such  violent  agitation,  that  the  governor,  struck  trith  fear, 
finally  himself  implored  Basil  to  use  his  inflaence  in  soolbing  them.  See 
Gregor.  Naz.  orat.  20,  p.  353.  In  like  manner,  the  bishop  Sf  nesius  of 
Ptolemais,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century,  had  to  contend  with 
a  governor,  Andronicus,  who  dealt  in  an  arbitrary  manner  with  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  citizens,  sacriGdng  everything  to  his  avarice  and  his 
passions.  He  Caosed  an  edict  to  be  ^ted  up  on  the  doors  of  the  church, 
in  which  he  threatened  every  ecclesiastic  who  should  ^ve  protection  to 
his  unhappy  victims.  He  declared  that  not  one  should  escape  his  hand, 
even  tboash  he  clasped  the  feet  of  Christ.  No  asylum  could  afford 
shel  ter  against  such  a  maa.  The  only  coarse  that  vras  left  For  Synesitu 
was  to  pronounce  on  him  the  sentence  of  eioommuoication,  ep.  58.  Tot 
AndronicDS,  who  fell  into  disgrace  with  the  cour^  aud  was  plunged  ii 
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restricting  this  right  of  th«  church,  wluch  had  grovn  oat  of 
coDimoii  aaage  and  custom.*  So  much  the  strongtr,  therefore, 
must  have  been  the  impKeaioa  made  oa  tiw  popular  mind 
wheu,  in  the  following  year,  Eutropius  himadf,  having  &llea 
from  the  summit  of  earthly  fortune  to  the  lowest  iolamjr,  was 
obliged  to  seek  shelter,  at  the  altar  of  the  church,  from  the 
fury  of  the  exasperated  Gothic  troops  to  which  tiie  weak  Area- 
dius  was  willing  to  aljandon  him ;  and  it  was  ChiyBoatom  whs 
defended  him  there.  A  great  effect  was  also  produced  hy  an 
incident  which  occurred  in  Constantinopla  itself,  under  the 
reign  of  Theodosius  II.  Certain  slares  of  one  of  the  chief 
men  of  the  city  took  i«fiige,  from  the  harsh  treatment  of  their 
cruel  master,  in  the  sanctoary  of  the  prine^Jol  chuieh.  TherCr 
fi)r  several  days  in  succesuon,  they  disturbed  the  divine  service; 
and  when  at  length  resort  was  had  to  force  against  them,  they 
lulled  one  of  the  ecclesiastics,  wounded  am>ther,  and  then  put 
an  end  to  their  own  lives.f  This  and  Himilar  occurrences  led 
finally  to  the  enactment  of  &e_firsC  tour  for  the  asylum  of  the 
church,  in  the  year  431.  It  was  here  settled  that  not  oolj 
the  altar,  but  whatever  ibrmed  any  part  of  the  church  huiU- 
iagi,  should  be  an  inviolable  place  of  refhge.t  It  was  for- 
bidden, on  pain  of  death,  forcibly  to  remove  those  who  fled 
thither  unarmed.  Resort  might  be  had  to  force  only  against 
such  as  took  refuge  in  those  [daces  with  weapons  in  their 
hands,  and  who  refiised  to  give  them  up  at  the  repeated  seliei- 
tations  of  the  clergy  .5  In  a  law,  passed  in  the  following  year, 
it  was  ordered  that,  whenever  a  servant  fled  unarmed  to  die 
church,  the  clergy  should  delay  giving  infeisiation  of  it  to 
the  master,  or  to  the  person  whoM  vengeance  he  was  ^ideavoui- 

•  See  Cod.  Theodos.  L  IX.  Tit.  4S,L  8t  which  law,  tab«  rare,  is  not 
czprened  id  general  terms,  bnl  il  poperlv  directed  only  against  those 
who  were  bound  mider  some  obhgatKm  to  the  Mate  or  to  private  pemn^ 
which  they  were  viihiDg  to  evade.  Yet  Ae  lav,  ia  the  fbna  io  which 
it  stood,  might  eatily  beiarthermafaDieaf  also  against  the  aejlun. 

t  Soerates,  VIL  33. 

t  The  reason  alleged  [Kobably  had  lome  reference  to  the  &ct  thai 
those  cases  in  which  the  vic^tois  of  ihe  asylnm  were  Eotwequently 
visited  by  lome  great  calamity,  which  waa  generally  regarded  aa  a  lUviite 
pDniahmeDt,'  particnlaily  contribnted  to  pmniote  the  feding  of  revereoea 
fbr  the  asylum :  Ne  in  detrahendos  eos  eopettui  qniaqoam  aaenlegm 
manns  immittere  ;  ne,  qui  hoc  aosna  sit,  cum  diserimec  uum  videal,  ad. 
expetendom  4>pem  ipse  qaoqna  con&giat 

§  Cod.  Theodo9. 1,  IX.  Ht.'lfi,  1.  i. 
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ing  to  escape,  no  hmgo-  than  a  day ;  and  that  the  latter,  ont 
of  r^anl  to  him  to  whom  the  fug^ve  liad  fied  for  refVige, 
should  grant  him  full  forgivoiess,  and  rective  him  back  with- 
out the  infliction  of  any  further  punishment. 

2.  Inlemal  Orgataxatwn  of  the  Church. 

Two  things  had  aspecial  influence  in  modi^ing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  diiircfa  constitatioii  in  tliia  period  ;  first,  tint 
confonnding  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Teatament  view  of  the 
^eocracy  which  had  prevailed  and  proved  so  influential  in  the 
previous  period;  secondly, — what  became  accessory  to  this  in 
the  period  before  ua, — ttte  union  of  tbe  church  with  the  state  ; 
wUdi  anii»,  although  lealij  in  cwflict  with  the  theocratic 
principle  above  mentioned,  was,  notwithstanding,  iniUrectly 
prtMQOted  by  it  For  the  more  tbe  dinrch  strove  after  out- 
ward dominion,  the  more  was  she  liable  to  go  astray,  and  to 
forget,  in  this  oidward  power,  her  own  uttrinac  essence  as  a 
church  of  the  spirit,  and  the  miwe  easy  it  became  iat  outward 
power  to  obtain  dominioi)  over  her ;  as  it  was  true,  on  the 
(dher  hand,  that  the  more  eleariy  she  retaiaed  the  conscJous- 
neas  of  her  own  intrinsic  esaeuce  as  a  ehareh  of  the  spirit,  and 
the  less  she  was  tempted  to  strive  after  dominioD  otherwise 
than  throt^h  the  spirit,  through  the  power  (st  the  gospel,  the 
purer  she  waa  enabled  to  maintain  herself  £tom  ah  cwmpt 
intennixtnre  of  the  woridly  principle^ 

The  central  point  of  the  tjieocratic  church  system  was  the 
idea  of  a  visible,  ontward  priesthood,  serving  as  the  medium 
of  connection  between  Christ  and  the  church ;  of  a  sacerdotal 
caste  distinctively  consecrated  to  God,  and  requisite  for  the 
life  of  the  church,~through  which  onler  alone  the  inflnences 
of  tbe  Holy  Spirit  could  be  diffused  among  the  latty.  Thu 
idea  had,  in  the  previous  period,  boeome  alretbdy  a  dominant 
idea  in  the  cborch,  and  had  exited  the  greatest  influence  in 
fHtnging  and  modifyii^  all  ecclesiastieal  eelations.  Thot^h 
this  idea  was  employed  by  such  cbwrch  tcach^  a>  ChrysOBtMn 
and  Ai^nstin  only  for  the  purpose  of  settii^  in  its  true  light 
tiie  rdi^ous  and  moral  dignity  of  the  spuitnal  onler,  and  of 
bringing  it  home  to  the  hearts  of  such  as  were  intending  to 
form  ttiemselves  fcr  thi»  onkz,  and  tiiaugh  sacfa  men  meant 
by  no  maana  to  ibeparage  thereby  the  iafpatj  ti  Ibe  imiverBB] 
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Christian  calling',  yet  thus  the  germ  of  many  other  errora  cane 
to  be  once  introduced.  Hence  the  &lse  antithesis  now  set  up 
between  spiritual  and  secular,  which  had  so  injurious  an  inRu- 
ence  on  the  whole  Christian  life,  and  by  wliich  the  lofty  charac- 
ter of  the  universal  Christian  calling  was  so  much  lowered. 
Hence  the  delusive  notion  that  the  clergy,  as  super-earthly 
beings,  must  withdraw  themselves  from  tJl  contact  with  the 
thin^  of  sense;  and  hence  the  erroneous  notion  that  the  priestly 
dignity  was  desecrated,  was  too  much  drawn  down  to  the  earth, 
by  the  married  life.  It  would  be  doing  frrong  to  this  period 
to  assert  tliat  such  an  opinion  was  purposely  invented,  or  set 
aRoat,  with  a  view  to  enhance  thereby  the  dignity  of  the  spiri- 
tual order.  Ideas  of  this  sort,  which  reign  supreme  over  an 
^e,  are,  in  general,  not  the  contrivance  of  a  few ;  and  what 
fias  been  thus  purposely  contrived  can  never  acquire  such  vast 
influence  in  shaping  huinan  Telati<ms.  As  that  idea  of  the 
priesthood  had  originated,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  declension 
from  the  primitive  Christian  mode  of  thinking ;  the  same  was 
true  also  of  this  opinion,  which  naturally  grew  out  of  the  idea 
«f  the  priesthood, — the  opinion  that  the  clei^,  as  mediators 
between  God  and  men,  as  the  channels  througii  whom  alone 
the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  must  flow  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, enchained  to  the  world  of  sense,  must  hence,  in  their 
whole  life,  be  elevated  above  that  world, — must  keep  them- 
selves free  from  all  earthly  ties  and  family  relations.  It  is 
pidn,  indeed,  that  in  many  nations  not  Christian  the  idea  of 
such  a  priesthood  led  to  the  same  conclusion  of  the  necessity 
of  celibacy  in  the  priests ;  and  already,  in  the  previous  period, 
we  observed  a  tendency  of  the  same  kind  amoi^  the  Uon- 

This  idea  could  not  penetrat«  at  once  everywhere  alike ;  the 
primitive  Christian  spirit  still  offered  considerable  resistance 
to  it.  The  council  of  Elvira  in  Spain,  which  met  in  the  year 
-306,  and  was  governed  by  the  ascetic  and  hierarchical  spirit 
that  prevailed  particularly  in  Ihe  Spanish  and  North-African 
churches,  was  the  first  to  announce  the  law,  that  the  clergy  of 
the  three  first  grades  should  abstain  from  all  marriage  inter- 
course, or  be  deposed.*     Men  of  the  same  bent  of  spirit  were 
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for  makii^  this  a  general  law  of  the  church  at  the  council  of 
Sice ;  but  a  bishop,  whose  opiniNi  may  have  bad  the  man 
wdgfat  because  it  was  onbtassed,  as  he  had  himself  led  a  strictly 
ascetic  life  from  his  youth  upward, — the  bishop  and  confessor 
Fapbnutius, — opposed  this  motion,  declaring  that  wedlock  was 
also  a  holy  estate,  as  Paul  affirmed ;  and  that  the  clergy  who 
held  that  relation  might  lead,  DotwithBtaudiog,  a  holy  li&.  So 
yoke  ought  to  be  imposed  on  men  which  the  weakness  of 
human  nature  could  not  bear ;  and  it  would  be  well  to  use  cau- 
tion, lest  the  church  might  be  injured  by  excessive  severity.* 
Yet  even  Paphnudus,  plainly  as  he  saw  the  mischief  which 
must  accrue  from  such  aa  ordinance  uaiversally  imposed,  was 
too  much  governed  by  the  spirit  of  his  time  to  speak  generally 
against  the  practice  oT  bindii^  the  spiritual  order  to  celibacy. 
The  old  order  of  things  was  simply  retained,  that  ecclesiastics 
of  the  first  three  grades,  when  once  ordained,  should  no  longer 
be  permitted  to  marry ;  and  the  rest  was  left  to  the  free  cbmce 
of  each  individual,  ^d  this  was  not  a  thing  altogether  new : 
the  council  of  NeocKsaiea,  in  the  year  314,|  had  already  de- 
creed that  the  presbyter  who  married  should  forfeit  his  standing  { 
and  the  council  of  Ancyra,  in  the  same  year,t  that  the  deaccais 
-  who,  at  the  time  of  their  ordination,  should  declare  that  they 
could  not  tolerate  the  life  of  celibacy,  mig'ht  subsequently  be 
allowed  to  marry ;  wliile  those  who  said  nothing  on  this  point 
at  their  ordination,  yet  afterwards  married,  should  be  deposed 
from  their  office.  How  much  the  ascetic  spirit  of  the  moral 
system  which  prevailed  in  many  portions  of  the  Eastern  church, 
first  givii^  rise  to  mouasticism,  and  then  receiving  support 
from  the  same  system,  contributed  to  spread  the  enoneoua 
notion  of  the  necessity  of  celibacy  to  the  sacred  character  of 
the  priesthood,  is  made  evident  by  the  decisions  of  the  council 
of  Gangra  in  Faphlagonia,  somewhere  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century ;  which  council,  at  the  same  tune,  deserves 
notice,  as  being  opposed  to  this  spiritual  tendency  and  to  tliis 
delusion.  lU  fourth  canon  pronounces  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion on  thote  who  mould  not  hold  communion  with  married 
eccletiattiet.  The  practice  became  continually  more  prevalent, 
it  is  true,  in  the  Eastern  church,  for  the  bishops  at  least,  if 
they  were  married,  to  abandon  the  marriage  relation :  yet  we 

•  Socrtt  I.  II.  +  Canon  1.  t  Canou  10. 
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stm  find  excepttoDB,  even  in  the  fifth  century  t  as  in  the  case 
of  Synesius,  vbo,  when  aboat  to  be  made  bishop  of  Ptolenuus 
ip  Fentapolie,  ngnified  to  Tbeo[diihis  p«tmrch  of  Alexandria 
his  intenti<»i  of  living  in  the  same  relationa  with  the  wife  to 
whom  be  himaelf  bad  joined  him ;  and  yet  he  was  ordained 
Iriabt^*  It  waa  diR^ent  with  the  Weatem  church,  where 
the  lav  which  Faphnutius  had  tamed  aside  at  the  council 
of  Nice  succeeded,  nevertheleM,  to  establish  itselil  It  bad 
hitherto  been  nothing  more  than  a  flindament&l  priociple  in 
the  uBi^M  of  the  church,  when  the  Soman  bishop  Siriciua  de- 
creed the  first  ecclesiastical  law  on  the  subject.  The  occasicHi 
of  it  was  this : — Spanish  presbyters  and  deaccxis  resisted  the 
unmarried  life;  and,  aa  th<e  whole  ideti  of  the  church  priests 
and  sacrifices  was  derived  from  the  Old  Testament,  thej 
appealed  in  thwr  defence  to  the  &ct  that  the  Old-Testament 
priests  lived  in  the  state  of  wedlock.  Himerius  bishop  of 
Taraco,  in  a  letter  to  the  Roman  bishop  Damasus,  which 
treated  of  various  other  ecclesiastical  af&irs,  had  also  men- 
tioned  this  circumstance,  and  asked  tiyr  advice.  Siriciua,  who 
iu  Che  mewi  time  had  succeeded  Damasus  in  the  episcopal 
office,  i^lied  in  a  letter  of  the  year  385,  in  which,  by  a  sm- 
gnlar  perverBioa  of  holy  writ,  he  eadeavoured  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  celibacy  in  priests ;  and  in  which  letter,  moreover, 
the  connection  of  this  error  with  the  unevangdical  idea  of  the 
priesthood  and  the  unevangelical  idea  of  whal  constitutes  holi- 
ness is  very  clearly  broi^ht  to  view.  The  requisition  to  be 
holy  (Levit  zx.  7)  is  here  confined  solely  to  the  priests,  and 
reUmi  simply  to  abatiDence  from  marria^  intercoorse ;  and 
the  Mshop  appeals  for  proof  to  tlie  &ct  that  the  priests  of  the 
Old  Testament,  dnriiw  the  period  of  (heir  so-vioe  in  the  temple, 
were  obliged  to  dwell  there,  and  to  abstain  from  all  mani^e 
intercoiHse ; — that  Paul  (Rora.  viii.  8,  9)  says,  they  that  are 
IB  the  fiesh  cannot  please  God.  And  be  adds,  "  Could  the 
^bit  of  God  dwell,  indeed,  in  any  other  than  holy  bodies  ?  " 
as  Aoogh  true  holiness  accordingly  were  incompatible  with  the 
marria^  estate,  and  the  clei^  were  the  only  o»ea  in  whom 

■  Jerome  raty  perbt^  hsre  espretsed  himaelf  in  Mb  leal,  too  gene- 
tally,  vhen  be  says,  in  the  begiiminfl;  of  his  book  igainsl  yigilantioB, 
Qniii  ftcient  orientis  eccledn,  qmd  £gjpti  et  sedU  apoEtoIics,  awa  aut 
virginei  Clericos  acdinnQt^   ant  continent,  aat  a  nzorea    habaerinli 
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the  Spirit  of  God  reeidecL  It  waa  indeed  true  that  a  consi- 
derable time  ela|Med  before  the  principle,  established  in  theory, 
could  be  geaeaUly  adopted  also  in  practice.  There  arose,  even 
in  the  iast  times  of  the  fourth  century,  many  men  superior  to 
the  prejudices  of  thor  age,  such  as  Jovinian,  and  perhape  also 
Tigilantius,  who  combated  the  doctrine  of  celibacy  in  the  spi- 
ritual order.  Jovinian  r^htly  appeals  to  the  fact  that  the 
^lostle  Faul  allowed  one  to  be  chosen  a  biahop  who  had  a  wife 
and  children.  And  .TerDine  names  bishops  among  the  fiit^ds 
of  Tigilantiua,  who,  because  they  &&red  the  penicious  conse- 
quences to  morab  of  a  constrained  celibacy,  would  ordain  no 
others  as  deaeont  but  tkoie  toho  were  married.*  ' 

This  idea  of  the  priesthood  was  bad,  also,  in  its  influence  on 
the  prevailing  notions  with  regard  to  the  training  necessary  for 
those  who  were  preparing  for  the  spiritual  order.  As  many 
placed  implicit  confidence  in  the  magical  effects  of  the  priestly 
OF^nalioQ,  whereby  the  supernatural  powere,  of  which  the 
priest  was  to  be  the  channel,  were  communicated  at  once ;  as 
they  held  the  outward  acts  of  the  church,  by  which  the  priest 
was  supposed  to  set  in  motion  the  higher  energies  communi- 
cated to  him,  to  be  the  principal  thing  in  the  adminietcalion  iMf 
his  ofHce ;  they  were,  fur  this  very  reason,  led  to  suppose  that 
no  special  previous  culture  was  necessary  for  this  office,  j*  It 
is  me  the  more  eminent  teachers  of  the  church — such  men  as 
Oregory  of  Nazianzus,  Chrysoatom,}  and  Auguatin§ — com- 
bated this  delusion,  and  laid  down  many  wholesome  and  judicious 
ruks  for  the  education  of  the  spiritual  order  ;  yet  these  in* 
jonctions,  proceeding  from  individuals,  could  produce  no  ade- 
quate eS^cts,  as  they  were  not  sufficientiy  sanctioned  and  upheld 

*  Ste  Hieronym.  adv.  Tiplaot  at  the  heginmug.    The  freqoeut  com- 

Sliuntg  (bont  Ihe  rnuViuTii  of  the  clergj,—B£tuiut  vhom  canon  S  of  tlie 
ricene  council  is  directed  (vol.  I.,  ■-  2,  p.  4ti7),— prme  the  bad  effects 
vhicii  the  rales  of  celibsej  had  on  morali. 

t  Gregory  of  Nazunz.  larcuticBllj  denousces  this  erroneoos  uotiOQ 
in  his  satiricitl  poem  asaiiut  the  bisbojw,  V.  503 :  'Elm  ri^'  ni  r'lt  it 
tmriia-wi  jEtT^ii  I  »i-'  Ti  Mif  :iifiiy/ui  (the  public  proclamation  of  the 
choice  m^e  id  the  cbnrcn) ;  jjvrHb  vU  'xAt't  (tbe  ordtnatioii,  a  A£<UMkd 
hnptisin)    il   r*  Ujlirmi;  ii   it    ^n   /tirmt    J   ttnmt,    itiitrtt    *^'    KoAi^ff 

Tii  nXiVii  (prayer  over  the  candid^  who  tbb  kneeling)  |  lai  rif  nipunr- 
tdtTi  XUtT  rtiiftmri  (ai  if  the  Holy  Ghnt  at  the  ordiiuttioii  wronght  with 
iirsEiMibte  power)  |  *fl*u  Jw*un  u)  ri^m  t^nrnim'. 

t  In  hij  work  irifi  iiftnini. 

I  In  his  work  de  doctriua  Chriniauu 
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by  the  decrees  of  councils.*  There  wa»,  moreover,  a  great 
want  of  inslitutioiii  for  the  theological  educatioa  of  the  spiri- 
tual order.  The  school  at  Alexandria  was  at  first  the  only 
one.  This  became  distinguuhed  onder  the  superintendence  of 
the  learned  Didymm,  who,  although  blind  from  his  youth,  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  church-teachers  of  his  time. 
Then  arose,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  the  theological 
school  of  Antioch,  the  formation  of  which  had  been  already 
prepared,  a  century  earlier,  by  the  learned  presbyters  of  that 
church.  ThisBchool  rendered  itself  particularly  distinguished 
by  diffusing  a  taste  among  the  clei^  for  the  thorough  study 
of  the  scriptures.l  From  this,  as  the  mother,  several  others 
sprang  up  in  the  Syrian  church,  whose  salutary  influence  on 
that  church  continued  long  to  be  felt.  In  the  GreelL  church 
it  was  the  practice,  as  we  may  see  in  the  examples  of  Basil  of 
Csnarea  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzua,  for  such  young  men  as 
were  destined,  by  the  wish  of  their  &miles,  to  consecrate  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  the  church,  to  visit  the  schools  of  general 
education,  then  flourishing  at  Athens,  Alesandria,  Constanti- 
nople, Cesarea  in  Cappadocia,  and  Ctesarea  in  Palestine.  Next, 
tiiey  passed  some  time  in  pursuing  the  study  of  the  ancient 

•  In  aa  old  collection  of  eccleaiastical  lam,  belongiDg  Co  the  fiftk 
eentuTj,  fiJBely  called  the  deci&ioos  of  tbe  fburth  synod  at  Carthage,  e. 
I.,  -we  find  the  ouIt  decree  of  this  lort,  vhich  ia  itself,  however,  very 
aeiierall<r  eipresaed :  Qai  epUcopos  ordinandua  eat,  antea  eiaminetnr,  n 
..>  i;>.n...<...  •:  in  lono  Tinmlni  ;^st^lOtlls,  si  ia  scripturanun  senubot 
.ticis  eiercitatns.    Se«  Mausi  Coadl. 

f  Hence  the  Nestorisn  seminiries  tor  the  «Iergy  irere  at  the  beginning 

articular!]'  dutinsaiihed;  as,  fbr  eKsmple,  their  (chool  at  NisihiK  in 
eeopotamis,  which  had  a  settled  ooDrse  of  itndies,  sad  v 


B,  abont  the  middle  of  the  sixth  centary, 

._,.._..!!  L^  .^..      ..        i^iggig^ 

publicly 

appointed,  ia  the  same  manner  as  grammar  and  rhetoric  were  anranK 
tbe  Bomacl."  The  well-known  East-Gothic  statesman  and  scholar  Cbs- 
nodoros,  who  was  troubled  to  find  that  in  the  West  there  were  no  public 
teachers  of  the  right  method  of  scriptural  expoution,  as  there  were  of 
the  right  method  of  undeiatanding  the  ancient  authorE,  entered  into  an 
understandiug  with  the  Roman  bishop  Agapetns  that  such  a  school 
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literature,  tither  with  particular  reference  to  thdr  own  im- 
provement, or  as  rbettxical  teachers  iii  their  native  towns ; 
until,  by  the  course  of  tlt^  own  meditations,  or  by.  some 
iinpressioQ  from  without,  a,  new  direction,  of  more  decided 
Christian  seriousness,  was  given  to  their  life.  In  this  case,  it 
now  became  their  settled  plau  to  consecrate  their  entire  life  to 
the  service  of  the  faith  and  of  the  church  ;  whether  it  was  that 
they  entered  immedifttely  into  some  one  of  the  subordinate 
gratiesof  the  spiritual  order,  or  that  they  preferred,  in  the  lirat 
place,  in  silent  retirement,  by  sober  collection  of  thought, 
by  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  of  the  older  church- 
&thers,  either  in  solitude  or  in  some  society  of  monks,  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  spiritual  ofGce,  That  previous  discipline 
in  general  literature  liad,  in  one  respect,  a  beneficial  influoice ; 
inasmuch  as  it  gave  a  sciratific  direction  to  their  minds  in 
theol<^,  and  thus  fitted  them  also  for  more  eminent  usefulness 
as  church-teachers ;  as  becomes  evident  when  we  compare 
the  bishops  so  educated  with  others.  But,  on  the  other  hknd, 
the  habits  of  style  tbns  contracted,  the  vanity  and  fondness  for 
display  which  were  nourished  in  those  rhetorical  schools,  had 
oa  many  an  influence  unfevourable  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
gospel,  as  may  be  seen,  for  example,  after  a  manner  not  to  be 
mistaken,  in  the  case  of  Gregory  of  Mazianzus. 

The  cloisteis,  moreover,  are  to  be  reckoned,  in  the  Greek 
church,  among  the  seminaries  for  educating  the  clergy;  and, 
indeed,  among  those  of  a  healthful  influence ;  in  so  far  as  a 
practical  Christian  bent,  a  rich  fund  of  Christian  experience, 
and  an  intimate  acqumntance  with  holy  scripture,  was  to  be 
acquired  in  them ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  true,  also,  that 
a  certain  narrowness  of  theoliwical  spirit  was  engendered  in 
the  cloisters,  injurious  in  its  influence  on  the  education  of 
cburcb-teachers,  as  may  be  perceived  in  the  case  of  an  Epipha- 
nius  ;  and  those  that  received  their  education  there  were  often 
at  a  loss  how  to  adapt  themselves  to  wider  spheres  of  spiritual 
activity,  espedally  when  they  were  transferred  at  once  to  the 
great  capital  towns,  as  the  example  of  Nestorius  shows.  The 
awkwardness  of  th^  movements,  amid  the  intricate  relations 
into  which  they  were  thrown,  opemted  not  seldom  to  hinder 
and  disturb  them  in  their  laboun. 

An  excellent  seminary  for  the  ecclesiastics,  not  merely  of 
a.  single  church,  but  of  an  entire  province,  was  often  the  clena 
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ofa  pious  and  well-informed  bishop.  Young  men  in  thbcara 
were  first  admitted  into  the  body  as  church  readers  or  copyists 
(lectores  or  excerptores) ;  they  were  trained  up  under  his  eye, 
formed  after  his  example,  his  counsels,  his  guidance ;  thn- 
avfuled  themselves  of  his  experience,  and  were  Qius  introduce^ 
under  (he  most  favourable  auspic««,  into  the  field  of  practicaL 
labour.  Many  pious  bishops,  such  as  Augustin  and  EusebiuB 
of  Vereelli,  endeavoured,  by  drawing  still  closer  the  bond  of 
union  among  their  clergy,  and  inducii^  them  to  live  together 
in  common,  to  carry  still  farther  this  diBciplinaiy  influence  of 
tbdrs  on  the  younger  membera  of  their  order — -the  first  germ 
of  the  canonical  life,  afterwards  so  called. 

We  have  already  observed  that,  Ivy  the  temporal  advantagea 
connected  with  the  spiritual  profession,  many  who  had  ncith^ 
the  inward  call  nor  any  other  qualifications  for  this  order 
were  led  to  aspire  ailer  church  offices ;  so  that,  in  fact,  nam- 
bers  became  Christians  solely  with  a  view  of  obtaining  some 
post  in  the  church,  and  enjoying  the  emoluments  therewith 
connected.  Several  synods  of  these  times  endeavoured  to 
suppress  this  abuse.  Already  the  Nicene  council,  in  its 
second  canon,  ordered  that  no  one,  after  being  instructed  for  a 
short  dme,  and  then  baptized,  should  for  the  future,  as  had 
been  done  before,  be  ordained  a  presbyter  or  a  bishop ;  for 
some  time  was  necessary  for  the  probation  of  a  catechtmien, 
and  a  still  longer  trial  was  requisite  after  baptism ;  and  the 
council  of  Sardica,  in  its  tenth  canon,  directed  that,  if  a  pei^ 
sonof  wealth,  or  from  the  arena  of  the  forum,  wished  to  become 
a  bishop,  he  should  not  attain  to  that  ofiice  until  be  had  gone 
tiirough  the  fVinctitMis  of  a  reader,  deacon,  and  presbyter,  and 
spent  sufficient  time  in  each  of  these  offices  to  make  proof  of 
his  f^th  and  temper.  Yet  these  and  similar  laws  availed  but 
little  to  diminish  the  evil ;  as  it  ever  proves  true  that  abuses 
grounded  in  the  wrong  character  of  general  relations  are  not 
to  be  fundamentally  cured  by  single  prohibitory  laws,  but  only 
hrv  the  improvement  of  these  general  relations  themselves. 
The  confounding  of  spiritual  and  worldly  things  was  the 
source  of  these  abuses.  Hence  it  happened  that  the  spiritual 
offices  presented  so  many  attractions  to  those  who  would  have 
been  the  last  men  to  be  drawn  by  the  essential  character  of 
the  spiritual  calling  itself;  and  hence,  in  the  choice  of  candi- 
dates to  spiritual  offices,  especially  the  most  elevated,  more 
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ottentiot)  was  paid  to  every, cnie  of  the  othtas  than  to  the  ^ri- 
tual qualificatioDS.  Men  cooBidered  what  they  had  to  expect, 
not  BO  much  ftota  the  EfHrito&l  qualifications  of  the  eaadidBt« 
to  care  for  the  good  of  soals,  as  from  his  political  influence  to 
promote  the  eztemal  spleodour  of  the  ^urch,  the  temporal 
weQ-being  of  the  communitj."  As  the  source  of  these  abuses 
continued  ever  to  remain  the  same,  these  ecclesiastical  laws 
were  often  enough  vioteted ;  and  in  the  Eastern  church  the 
evil  was  increased  by  the  disorders  growing  out  of  dispntes  m 
matters  of  doctrine.  Greater  utrictness  on  this  point  prevuled, 
in  the  main,  with  individual  exc^ti<His,  in  the  church  of  the 
West,  where  the  Soman  bishops  took  ground  decidedly  against 
the  practice  b;  which  laymen  were  elevated  at  once  from 
worldly  professions  of  en  altogether  difierrait  character  to  the 
highest  stations  in  the  charch.| 

This  method  of  appointment  to  spiritual  offices  was  not  only 
attended  with  the  mischievous  consequence  that,  by  these 
means,  when  such  offices  came  thus  to  be  filled  by  men  altoge* 
tiler  unworthy  of  tiiem,  every  sort  of- corruption  was  iutro- 
duced  into  the  church ;  but  alao,  in  the  most  &vourable  cases, 
when  men  having  the  inward  a3\  for  the  spiritual  standing 
were  chosen  at  once,  frcon  smne  entirely  foreign  circle  of 
action,  to  spiritual  (rfRces,  witbont  any  preparatory  training, 
it  was  natural  that  such  persons,  owing  to  their  want  of  an 
independent  tbeolt^cal  education,  instead  of  guiding,  by  a 
clear    theolc^cal    consciousness,   the  existing  ecclesiastical 

episcopal  offices,  the  melbods  bv 
OS  and  modes  of  life  fbond  tbeir 


my  into  them,  sre  sel  ibrth  bj  GrepiT  of  Ninaimu  In  tlie  a 
description  of  hk  carmen  de  ^Leoopia,  V.  160.  He  uionea  eolkclort  tg 
the  trilule,  Eeamen,  people  who  came  from  the  ploagh  and  &Dm  the  arm;. 
Although  it  is  his  object  in  this  poem  to  expose  the  faults  of  the  Eastern 
chnrch  in  the  most  vivid  light,  yet  his  pietnTe  is  anuredly  nol  witlioat 
tnitb.  And  tbe  sune  -writer  >ayt,  in  his  rcmark*bte  &revell  Haconrtt 
before  the  chnrch  auembly  at  Cooatantinople,  in  the  year  38i  (wiL  8S^ 
f.  SSB),  "  People  at  preGent  are  on  tbe  look-out,  not  for  priests,  but  tor 
rhetoricians;  nol  for  those  vho  understand  the  cure  of  FOuls,  but  fir 
those  who  are  skilled  in  the  management  of  hnds;  not  tor  those  wbo 
offer  with  a  pure  heart,  bat  fbr  powCTflil  intercaawm." 

f  Thns  the  Bonun  biehop  Biridus,  in  iiis  letl^  ad  Gallos  e^SMpc^ 
declares  himaelf  very  emphatically  agauist  tbe  practice  of  elevating  to 
episcopal  offices,  by  llie  fevor  popolaris,  those  ipa,  aecularem  acEpti 
potestatem,  jus  seciili  exercuemnt. 
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spirit  of  thdr  time,  instead  of  separating  the  true  from  the 
mlse  in  the  existinfr  church  tradition,  rather  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  unc<Huciouslf  borne  aloi^  by  the  spirit  of  the 
church  Sir  the  time  being ;  and  thus  contributed,  by  their  in- 
Btruction  and  by  their  course  of  procedure,  to  confirm  and  nve 
wider  spread  to  those  errors  which  had  been  tnmanittcd  &ma 
earlier  times. 

As  regards  the  participation  of  the  laity  in  the  election  to 
church  offices,  traces  are  stil]  to  be  found  in  this  period  of  the 
share  which  the  communities  had  once  taken  in  this  proceed- 
ing. It  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  form  that  the  bishop 
in  the  first  place  named  to  the  community  the  persons  whom 
he  proposed  as  candidates  to  fill  the  vacant  offices,  and  de- 
mauded  if  any  one  had  aught  to  object  to  the  choice  ;  and, 
the  acquiescence  of  the  church  being  publicly  expressed,  an 
official  instrument  (geeta  ecclesiastica)  was  drawn  up  accord- 
ingly. Tluough  the  prepcmderating  influ^ce  of  the  bishops, 
this,  it  is  true,  might  often  be  no  more  tiian  a  mere  formali^; 
but  it  was  precisely  in  the  case  of  appointments  to  the  highest 
offices  of  the  church  that  this  influence  still  often  proved  to 
be  greatest.  Before  the  provincial  bishops  could  iotroduce  a 
regular  choice  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  it  some- 
times happened  that,  by  the  voice  of  the  whole  community, 
or  of  a  powerfiil  party  in  it,  some  individual  standing  high  iu 
their  confidence  was  proclumed  bishop.  But  as,  in  the  then 
existing  state  of  the  church,  the  most  pious,  and  they  who 
had  a  right  conception  of  the  essence  of  the  spiritual  office, 
and  who  had  at  heart  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity, did  not  constitute  the  m^rity  and  the  most  powerful 
party,  Init  rather,  particularly  in  tlie  more  considerable  towns, 
it  was  often  those  very  persons  with  whom  impure  motives 
and  a  worldly  interest  mainly  predominated  who,  as  the  most 
reputable  of  the  citizens,  possessed  the  greatest  influence; 
the  electdons,  accordingly,  which  were  made  after  this  manner, 
were  not  always  the  best ;  and  cases  are  to  be  met  with  in 
which  bishops  and  ecclesiastics  who  had  at  heart  the  true  in- 
terests of  the  church,  were  brought  into  conflict  with  the  bois> 
terous  demands  of  some  popular  party,  governed  by  a  bad 
influence.*    This  abuse  of  the  influence  of  the  communities  in 

*  Thai  in  the  jear  361  the  popolir  ptrtj  at  CsBrea  in  Cappadocia, 
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the  choice  of  church  officers  furnished  some  good  reason  for 
re^trictiDg  it. 

Worldly  interest,  ambition,  and  the  love  of  rule,  frequently 
led  bishops  of  the  provincial  towns,  in  the  Eastern  church,  to 
aspire  after  the  vacant  bishoprics  of  the  cliief  cities.  Mis- 
chievous quarrels  and  dispute  must  often  liave  arisen  Srota 
this  source,  and  the  erroneous  notion  obtained,  which  was 
justly  denounced  by  the  emperor  Constantiue,  that  the  lai^ 
cities  had  greater  claims  than  others  to  a  bishop  who  was  soli- 
citous for  the  cure  of  soub.*  Soon  after  the  church  in  the 
£Bst  had  become  the  dominant  church  of  the  state,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  find  some  preventive  against  these  abuses ; 
but  whatever  measures  were  adopted,  these,  for  the  reascHia 
already  mentioned,  like  all  similar  precautionary  legal  mea- 
sures against  abuses  springing  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  proved  of  little  avail.  The  council  of  Nice,  in  its  fif- 
te«ith  canon,  fbrbede  the  transfer,  not  only  of  bishops,  but  of 
presbyters  and  deacons,  from  one  church  to  another,  on 
account  of  the  many  disorders  and  schisms  resulting  from  this 

supported  by  the  nrrison  of  the  place,  iiuiited  on  haTing  for  their 
bishop  one  of  the  civil  niBgistrates,  Euiebius,  who  had  la  j'et  not  been 
baptized ;  and  the  proTincial  hisbops,  nianf  of  nhom  perhaps  hail  a 
belter  man  in  mind,  allowed  themaeliea  to  be  forced  to  ordain  him.  A 
umilar  schiani  arose  ag^n  on  the  demise  of  Gosebitu,  in  chooeing  his 
successor.  Basilius  possessed,  withonl  doubt,  so  &r  as  spiritual  quali- 
fica^ns  were  concerned,  the  best  claims  to  the  office ;  bnt  he  was 
opposed  by  a  party  to  whom  bis  spiritnal  strictness  and  his  purely 
nuritual  mode  of  tMnkiue  were  not  acceptable.  A|  Gregory  of  Na- 
na^DS  affirms  (orat.  SO,  i.  342),  the  most  considerable  persons  of  the 
province  were  against  him,  and  these  had  the  worst  men  of  the  city  on 
their  side.  Gregory  eayl  (orat.  19,  f.  310),  on  this  occasion,  that  the 
election  ought  to  ptt)ceed  particnlarlj  froni  the  clergy  and  from  the 
monks  ;  bnl  not  &om  the  most  wealthy  and  powerfU,  or  the  blind  impe- 
tnosity  of  the  populace.  In  the  negative  pan  of  his  remark  he  it 
undoubtedly  in  the  right;  but,  with  refpird  to  the  positive  part,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether,  if  the  whole  choice  was  made  to  depend  on  the 
classes  mentioned,  other  impure  motives  might  not  equally  enter  in. 
In  the  letter  which  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  wrote,  in  the  name  of  bis 
&ther,  to  the  collective  inhabitants  of  Cusarea,  he  spoke  agtunet  those 
elections  which  were  decided  by  combinations  and  clanships  {•mri 
'  isi  rvyyiiuu).  As  the  ill  health  of  Baul  bad  been  made  nee 
objection  to  his  appointment,  he  wrote  to  them  that  it  becaoe 
them  to  consider  they  were  not  choosing  an  aihltte,  but  a  spiritual 
teacher.  See  Oregor.  Naz.  ep.  IS  et  '" 
•  SeeviLC — ■—  '"  "" 
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pnctioe,  wfaidi,  eootrary  to  the  lavs  of  the  church,  prevuled 
in  tome  districts.  But  iiltbou^h  this  law,  which,  in  refiereoce 
to  the  bishops,  was  sanctioned  anew  by  the  twentieth  canon  of 
the  Antiochian  council,  a.d-  341,  was  adhered  to  in  aU  caaea 
wh«e  there  was  a  particular  interest  that  it  should  be,  yet  it 
was  often  enough  violated  in  the  Eastern  church,  and  treated 
in  the  same  way,  in  &ct,  as  if  it  had  no  existence ;  as,  indeed, 
we  find  that  Gregory  of  Nazianzua,  about  the  year  382,  could 
reckon  it  among  the  laws  tohieh  had  long  Aeen  de/tmct.*  In 
the  same  period,  on  the  other  hand,  the  IComan  bishop  Da- 
masus  declared  it — and,  on  the  principles  held  by  tbe  West- 
ern diurch,  very  justly — a  law  of  the  fsihers  which  had  always 
been  in  force,  that  no  officer  ought  to  be  transferred  IrtMn  one 
church  to  another,  because  it  gave  occasion  for  disputes  and 
diTiBions.f  True,  it  was  for  the  most  part  ambition  that  led 
to  the  violation  of  this  law  of  the  church ;  but  there  were 
cases  too  where  this  measure  might  conduce  to  the  best  inte- 
rests of  the  church ;  as,  for  example,  when  the  peculiar  gifts  c^ 
an  eminent  indiYidual,  whose  place  of  labour  in  some  smaller 
town  might  be  easily  made  good,  were  peculiarly  needed  in 
some  wider  field  of  action. 

We  remarked  above  that  the  bishops  were  often  under  the 
necessity  of  interceding  at  the  court  in  behalf  of  oppressed 
dties  or  individuals ;  oat  this  descripticm  of  labour  would 
often  fbmish  a  pretext  for  worldly-minded  men,  who  preferred 
residing  at  court  rather  than  with  their  flocks,  and  who  more 
willingly  busied  themselves  with  secular  than  with  spiritual 
matters,  to  attsent  themselves  from  their  commnnities.  This 
restless  and  meddlesome  activity  of  the  bishops  beycHid  tbe 
limits  of  their  calling  proved  the  source  of  many  disorders  in 
the  Eastern  church.  To  counteract  the  evil,  the  council  vS 
Antioch,  in  the  year  341  (canon  11),  ordained  that  ev«y 
bishop,  or  ecclesiastic  generally,  who,  without  permission  and 
a  recommendatory  letter  on  the  part  of  the  provincial  tiishops, 
and  particularly  of  his  metropolitan,  presumed  to  visit  the 
emperor,  should  be  excommunicated  from  the  church  and 
deposed  from  his  <^ce.  Hosius  bishop  of  Cordova  complainedat 
the  council  of  Sanlica,  because  the  biceps  rwiaired  to  the  court 
so  frequently  and  oitoi  so  unseasonably  with  demands  having 

*    niXu   ■rJ.tnira,   ,i/LiB(. 

t  See  Damssi  epiilola  9  od  Actialimn  1 
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no  connecdon  with  dteir  callii^ ;  leaving  their  dioceses,  not, 
as  it  became  thtxn,  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  poor  aiid  the 
widows,  but  fw  the  purpose  of  secnring  places  of  honour  and 
profit  for  this  or  that  individual,  and  to  manage  for  them 
their  worldly  coDcems ; — a  practice  which  injured  not  a  little 
the  good  name  of  the  bishops,  and  which  hindered  them  irom 
*  speakii^  out  with  the  same  boldness  where  necesnty  called 
for  it.  Upon  his  motion  it  was  resolved  that  in  future  no 
bishop,  unless  he  had  been  specially  summoned  by  the  em- 
peror, should  visit  the  court ;  but,  as  it  was  the  case  that  per- 
sona deserving  compassion,  who  had  been  condemned  ibr 
some  offence  to  exile,  to  transportation,  or  to  some  other 
punishment,  ottm  took  refuge  in  the  church,  and  the  latter 
must  not  refuse  its  aid  to  such  individuals,  it  was  on  his  mo- 
tion resolved  thut  the  bishops,  in  such  cases,  should  transmit 
the  petition  of  such  ofienders  by  the  hands  of  a  deacon,  and 
that  the  metropolitan  should  assist  him  by  letters  of  recran- 
m«idation. 

The  foundation  having  been  already  laid  in  the  preceding 
period  for  distinguishing  the  tnshops  above  the  presbyters,  and 
fbr  gradually  maturing  the  monarchical  poww  of  the  episco- 
pacy, this  relation  was  carried  out  still  &rtheT,  according  lo 
the  same  principles,  in  the  present  period.  Men  were  accus- 
tomed, indeed,  ali«ady,  to  consider  the  bidops  as  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles,  as  the  necessary  intennediate  links  of 
connection  between  the  church  and  the  original  apostolic 
foundation,  through  whom  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
were  to  be  transmitted  to  all  the  other  grades  of  the  clenu,  the 
latter  being  organs  for  their  wider  diffusion.  It  followed  as  a 
natural  consequence  &om  this  idea,  that  the  bishops  alone 
could  impart  spiritual  ordination.  Again,  it  was  in  the 
Western  church  considered  as  the  distinctive  mark  of  the 
bishops,  that  they  alone  were  empowered  to  administer  the  rite 
of  confirmation  {mppayis,  ngnaculum) — (see  vol.  i.,  section 
2).  Hence  at  certain  periods  they  visited  the  different 
parts  of  their  dioceses  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  this  seal 
to  those  who  had  been  baptized  by  their  presbyters."  It 
was  held  that  they  alone  could  consecrate  the  holy  oil  used 


ante  darmieraat,  quam  ab  epiacopii  tnnuercntiir. 
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in  the  rite  of  baptum ;  and  that  the  presbytera  could  not, 
unteM  empowered  by  them,  even  liegtow  absolution.*  Yet 
a  Chrysostom  and  a  Jerome  still  asserted  the  primitive 
equal  dignity  of  the  presbyters  and  the  bishopi;  very  justly 
believing  that  they  found  authority  fi»  this  in  the  Nev  Te»* 
tament.'f 

As,  mmt  the  idea  of  the  bishops  conndered  as  the  successors  ' 
of  the  apostles,  everything  else  pertaining  to  the  primacy  of 
these  over  the  presbyters  followed  as  a  matter  of  course ;  so 
from  the  idea  of  the  priesthood  necessarily  proceeded  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  presbyters  above  the  deacons.  The  deacons 
continued,  in  the  main,  to  be  the  same  as  they  were  in  the 
preceding  period  ;  they  attended  on  the  bishops  and  the  pres- 
byters, while  performing  their  official  functions,  and  they  had 
various  liturgical  services  of  their  own.  It  devolved  on  them 
to  recite  the  church  prayers,  and  to  give  the  signal  for  the 
conunoic^nent  of  the  different  portions  of  divine  service. 
,  In  the  Western  churches  the  gospels,  as  containing  our  Lord's 
discourses,  were  distinguished  from  the  other  selectiMis  of 
Scripture,  in  that  they  were  rpad,  not  by  the  prelectors,  but 
by  the  deacons,  at  the  public  worship.}  The  office  of  deacons 
having  been  rightly  derived  from  those  seven  deacons  ap- 
point^ by  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  it  was  held,  through 
a  superstitious  notion  of  the  unchangeablenessof  the  form,  that 
even  in  large  churches  there  should  be  but  seven  deacons ; 
andhence,  In  large  cities,  the  great  number  of  presbyters  singu- 
larly contrasted  with  the  small  number  of  deacons,  g  Later  it 
came  about  in  large  cities  that  the  original  numl)eT  was  greatly 

*  Ut,  ^ne  chrinuate  et  ejnseopi  jowow,  neqae  presbyter  neqae 
dlacoDOB  jiu  babesot  bftplutandi.  Comp.  Innocentii  eputal&  ad  Decen- 
tinm,  1.  6,  eodez  cssODnm  ecclesin  Africame,  ckdod.  e  et  7.  ChrismatU 
confecdo  «t  pmllanim  cocBecratio  a  presbjIerU  Don  fiat,  vel  rec9nclluu« 
quemqaam  m  publics  micsa  preBbjtera  noa  licere. 

t  See  ChryKatom,  bom.  1 1  on  Timoth.,  at  the  beginniiie.  Jerome,  in 
his  commentarj  on  the  epistle  of  Titns,  and  ep.  101  ad  Evsngelnm. 
Quid  fiicil,  cEeepts  ordiiutioDe.  epiuwpiu,  quod  pretbyter  non  ocial: 
There  perbi^  he  only  had  in  miud  the  usage  of  the  Eui. 

X  See  Hieronym.  ep.  S3  ad  SahmiaD.  vol.  IV.  f.  758.  Condi.  2, 
TaseoM  (at  Vuuni)  S29,  canon  S. 

g  See  Eoseb.  VI.  43.  HieronymD),  ep.  Un  or  101  ad  Evaugelum ; 
diacano*  poodtu  hODontbilet  l^t  The  order  of  the  eoondl  of  Neo- 
CKUrea,  c.  15,  that  even  in  large  toirns  not  more  than  seven  deacons, 
should  be  appmnted. 
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exceeded,  bo  that  id  the  sixth  centuty,  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Justinian,  the  prinupEkl  church  in  ConBtantinople  could 
count  a  hundred  dtaeont ;  *  and  it  was  now  attempted  to 
obviate  the  objection  that  this  was  a  deviation  from  the  apos- 
tolic usage,  by  maintaining  that  the  deacow  of  this  period 
ought  not  to  be  compared  with  tboee  of  the  apostolic  institu- 
tion-. The  latter  were  only  a  temporary  order,  designed  for 
the  dispensation  of  alms  to  the  poor ; — and,  in  support  of  this 
view,  an  argument,  on  an  insufficient  basis,  was  drawn  from 
the  changes  which,  »Dce  those  times,  had  taken  place  in  the 
business  of  the  deacons  and  in  the  management  of  the  church 
funds.t 

Although  the  deacont,  according  to  the  original  institution, 
were  to  occupy  a  position  far  below  that  of  the  presbyters,  yet 
it  so  h^pened  in .  many  districts  that  they  sought  to  exalt 
themselves  above  the  latter,}  and  it  became  neceesary  for  the 
synods  to  make  laws  by  which  they  should  be  once  more  con- 
fined within  the  appropriate  bounds  of  their  order.S  The 
reason  of  this,  in  tbe  opinion  of  Jerome,]  was  not  that  the 
deacons,  being  fewer  in  number,  were,  like  other  rare  things, 
more  highly  esteemed,  but  rdther  because,  owing  to  their 
closer  connection  with  the  bishops,  they  enjoyed  special  regard 
as  the  confidential  agents  of  the  latter.  Hence,  this  was  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  the  archdeacotu,  who  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  order,  Just  as  the  arch-presbyters  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  presbyters  ;  for,  as  the  former  were  often  employed  by  the 
bbhops  as  thar  deputies  and  plenipotentiaries,  they  thus  ob- 
tained a  predominant  influence,  which,  doubtless,  under  weak 
bishops,  they  sometimes  abused.1 

The  institution  nX  deaconesses  had,  as  we  remarked  in  speak- 
ing of  the  origin  of  this  office  in  the  preceding  period,  its  special 

*  See  JnttinisD.  Novell.  1. 1.  N.  3. 

t  See  CluTscKtom,  h.  14,  act.  apL  and  Condi.  TroIIui.  S,  cui.  16. 

X  Jerome,  iac  inetince,  complains  of  this,  particdlarlj  in  reference  lo 
the  Boman  church,  ep.  US  ad  Evangelom. 

g  Cmdl.  Nic.  c.  IS,  and  Concil.  Laodiceu.  c  SS.  |  L.  c. 

^TfauB  Udonu  of  Felniium  objecta  to  a  certain  Lneins  of  Pelaiinm, 
an  arcbdeacon,  that  b;  his  wicked  arts  he  kept  the  bishop,  who  blindly 
followed  him  {rh  wtJfitm  ru  imflm  Irlnn-iT),  in  (lie  dark  ;  that  he 
made  traffic  of  ordination.  He  calls  here  the  deacons  tf«ii>jMi«  (rlriwrw  j 
the  archdeacon  shoald  therefore  iui  if^aVH  i^i(xf-  ^»Atn.  Pelatiot 
L  IV.  ep.  188. 
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KMon  in  the  cjigunatencea  of  tboae  times.  Wh^  these  cir- 
otnBstances  changed,  the  office  would  aUo  lose  its  mgnificanoe. 
Or^nallf  the  de*cc«MBses  were  looked  upon  as  the  female  part 
of  the  deruB ;  and  cn<dination  was  given  them  for  the  purpose 
of  consecratii^  them  to  their  office,  in  the  same  sense  as  it  was 
givcai  to  the  other  clergy.*  The  Nioene  council  aeons  stiH 
to  have  recognised  this  alao  to  be  rigbt.t  But  now,  when 
ezl^gatfcd^  notions  about  the  magical  effects  of  ordination 
and  the  d^ily  of  the  clerical  order  became  continually  more 
{vedominant,  men  began  to  conceive  something  ofiensive  in 
the  practice  of  ordainii^  deaconesses,  and  awociating  them 
with  the  eleruM — which  practice  was,  perhaps,  already  forbid- 
den by  the  council  of  Laodicea  in  their  eleventh  canon.J    The 

*  We  tee  thii  rrom  TertnlluD.  tA  nzorem,  I.  L  c  7,  Tidium  iJlaji 
ts  ordintia.  Aita  the  qtoitolic  coiutitatioiH  Kill  koow  irf  do  di&brenee 
between  tbe  ordinalico  of  deuoiieaes  aod  other  clerical  ordiiutioat. 
The  ordioarj  prayer  of  the  bishc^  ihonld,  accordics  to  the  ume  sntho- 
ri^,  roD  ibDB :  "  Eternal  God,  Father  of  onr  Lord  Jems  Chrut, 
Creator  of  man  and  of  womnn :  thoa  who  didst  SU  with  thy  spirit 
Hiriam,  Deborah,  Hannah,  and  Hnldah ;  thon  who  didat  lonchsaft  to  a 
womaa  the  birth  of  thy  oDly-begotten  Bon ;  thoa  who  didst,  in  the 
tabernacle  and  in  tbe  temple,  plsoe  Ibnale  keepn*  of  thy  holy  gates ; — 
look  dawn  now  also  apm  thi*  thy  handnuud^  and  bestow  on  her  tbe 
Holy  Ghost,  that  ahe  may  worthily  perlbrm  the  woA  committed  to  ber, 
to  thv  boDoar,  and  to  the  glory  <»  Cnriit.'' 

t  Connected  with  tiiii  matter  is  the  obacure  pamage  in  the  IMt 
ctDOn,  where,  moreover,  the  reading  i*  diipated.  The  aobject  of  dia- 
coarse  in  this  canon  relates  tu  tbe  Sanomtemax  clergy,  who,  if  thcy 
joined  the  Catholic  cbnrch,  and  were  ibnad  qualified  and  able,  were  to 
be  permitted  to  retain  tbdr  places ;  and  it  is  then  added,  according  to 
tbe  commoD  reading,  "  The  same  role  shall  hold  good  with  re^ud  to 
tbe  dtneoBotet ;'  and  it  is  aoeordinglj  presiqifioBed  that  the  latter 
belonged  to  the  spiritoal  order.  Shortly  aflenrards,  from  the  proper 
deaconesses  are  disdngnished  the  {ahimve)  so-called  widows,  who,  at 
lity  had  not  receintd  tht  xiiflirim,  behagtd  generaUy  Id  the  lailg. 
According  to  this,  the  proper  deaconesses  received  clerical  ordination. 
Followmg  ibe  other  reading,  it  'would  in  the  first  place  ran  aa  fbllows : 
"  The  same  rule  shall  bold  good  witb  reapeet  to  the  deaatiu."  And  in 
Ibis  case,  what  comes  after  would  relate  to  the  proper  deaccMieEiea,  and 
it  woold  fbllow  from  this  thai  they  had  recdved  no  ordinatiiHi  whatever, 
aad  were  reckoned  with  the  lai^.  The  whole  coBoecfion,  bowerer, 
•eema  chiefly  to  ftvonr  tbe  fint  reading;  for  it  is  diflcnlt  to  tee  any 
reason  why,  after  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  had  been  mentacoied  in 
geaeni,  anything  dmnld  now  be  said  with  regard  to  the  dcacims  iu 
partiealar. 

t  This  canon   is  likewise  of  doubtfill  interpretation :   M  li7>   rii 
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Western  church,  in  particular,  declared  very  strongly  agaiifst 
4bia  custom.*  Weston  sjnods  of  the  fifth  and  six  centuries 
finbade  generally  the  appointment  of  deaconessed.  Where 
onlained  deaconesses  were  still  to  be  found,  it  -waa  ordered 
that  they  should  receive  in  futm«  the  blessing  of  the  bislt^' 
along  with  the  laity ; — another  proof  that  before  this  they  were 
reckmed  as  belonging  to  the  cleigy.'t'  Those  prohibitioni 
came,  however,  mly  from  French  synoids ;  and  it  cannot  be 
inferred  from  them  that  the  appointm^t  of  deaconess^  in  the 
Western  church  ceased  at  once,  and  in  all  the  districts  alike. 
In  the  East  the  deaconesses  maintained  a  certain  kind  c£ 
authority  for  a  longer  period.  We  find  amcmg  them  widows 
poeseased  of  property,  who  devoted  their  substance  to  piotte 
works  and  institutiona  ;  like  Olympias,  known  on  account  of 
I^r  connection  with  Chiysostom.     They  there  had  it  in  charge 

lityt/iatri  rfirfiiriiiit  Mth  w{i*Min/anci  1>  UtXitlf  tiUirriirhu.  It  may 
be,  that  the  canoti  bad  no  reference  whatever  to  deaconesses  geDerally, 
bat  only  to  (he  oldeat  of  them,  who,  according  to  Epiphanius  (uEres.  79), 
were  styled  distinctively  rtirfJ-nia.  The  phrase  U  Iiu>.>i«f  miffht 
Aen  be  omuieeted  either  with  the  preceding  or  vtth  the  following 
werd.aiid  thepuugeexpluned  thns:  "As  theoldest  of  the  deaconeGses 
have  anogated  to  tbemselies  h  special  anthority  over  the  female  portly 
of  the  chmch,  the  synod  tbrbids  the  appointment  of  such."  But  since  it 
wst  required  gtoer^y,  according  to  the  ancient  mle,  that  the  deacon- 
SDoold  be  nzty  yean  old,  aud  since  they  were  the  presiding  officers 

*■■-  '"oale  part  of  the  community,  y  ^— tis-  _-  .-  

le  stands  ibr  the  (leacimeiaeg  oi 

.  lure  is  not  imposwble,  that  Ui      .  ,, 

meat  of  deaconenes  generally,  then  this  woald  conBiet  wilh  the  nsage  of 
the  Gred  efanrch  daring  this  whole  period.  Or  we  might  lay  a  parti- 
caSst  emphani  oa  the  phrase  i>  iuXiirif,  and,  connecting  it  with  the 
word  that  follows,  nndentand  the  sense  to  be,  thai  Kclenattictd  cour 
ucratioa  or  ordination  only  was  forbidden  to  the  deacooesBes.  The 
article  in  the  passage  wonld  btonr  Ihie  last  ezplanalion. 

*  Hilarios  (called  the  Ambrosiast)  says  of  the  Montanists,  Etiaxa 
ipsos  diaconaa  ordinari  debere  vana  pnesamptione  defendant.  Bnt  the 
Ifentanists  adhered  m  tUs  ease  simply  to  the  ancient  nsage  of  the  chnrch: 
br,  as  to  the  res^  they  MO  followed  the  Deneral  role  which  excluded 
wranen  irom  Bpeakiiig  publicly  before  the  charch. 

I  The  first  con»dl  of  Orange  (AraDsicsnam,  in  the  year  441),  c.  36. 
Diaconffi  onmimodis  non  ordinandi :  si  qofs  jam  aont,  benedictioai,  qoss 
pcfiulo  impeaditar,  cajats  sabmittant  So,  too,  the  coancil  of  Epaoo,  in 
the  year  5tT,  c.  37 ;  the  second  council  of  Orleans,  in  the  year  5SS,  c  18. 
Yet  this  council  attiibnted  to  such  an  ordination  a  Wrtain  vslidi^ ; 
'  voce,  in  its  17th  canon,  it  directed  that  the  orduned  deaconecses  who 
had  remarried  shonld  be  excluded  Bxaa  the  fellowsbip  of  the  chnrch. 
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also,  by  privata  iostructioii,  to  prepare  the  wtMuen  In  the  coun- 
try for  baptism,  and  to  be  present  at  tfaeir  baptism.*  It  wai 
considered  the  privilege  of  the  wives  of  bishops,  who,  by  coiq- 
tnoD  undeistanding',  separated  from  thrar  husbands  after  the 
latter  had  bound  themselves  to  a  life  of  celibacy,  that,  if 
found  worthy,  they  might  be  conseciBted  as  deaconesses;^ 
and  thus  the  female  church-office  continued  to  be  preserved  in 
the  East  down  into  the  twelfth  cmtury. 

Witliout  any  change  in  the  grades  of  the  clerical  order 
hitherto  existing  to  the  church-offices  already  established, 
many  new  ones,  of  greater  or  less  importance,  mxe  added, 
which  had  been  rendered  neceeMuy  in  part  by  the  greet 
increase  of  ecclenastical  buriness  in  lar^  towns.  Aa  the 
chief  wealth  of  the  churches  consisted  in  landed  estates,  and 
the  care  of  improving  and  forming  the«e  estates  required 
much  labour  and  attention,  the  management  of  these  matters 
wad  specially  intrusted  to  one  of  the  clei^,  under  the  name 
of  "steward"  (oit;ovo^c),t  and  this  officer  obtained  by  de- 
grees the  supervision  ^nerally  over  the  income  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  church.  This  method  of  pracedui«  whs  not,  how- 
ever, eve^where  followed  alike  ;  and,  for  this  reason,  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  directed,  in  its  25th  canon,  that  all 
bishops  should  appoint  such  "  stewards,"  who,  intrusted 
under  their  authority  with  the  maoagement  of  the  church 
revenues,  could  be  witnesses  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  administered.  Thus  the  malappropriation  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  churches  by  the  bishops,  as  well  as  the  suspicion 
of  any  such  thing,  was  to  be  provided  against  But,  inasmuch 
as  the  management  of  property  and  the  protection  of  the  poor 
who  were  supported  by  the  church  might  sometimes  lead  to 
lawsuits ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  conducting  of  such  suits  did 
not  seem  compatible  with  the  standing  of  the  clec^,  and  they 

*  See  Pela^ng  on  Komans  xvi.  1.  This  cnstam  mart  bave  existed 
alio  ia  other  places  besides  the  Esit ;  for  in  ■  collection  of  Wetttn,  per- 
baps  North- Afi-ican  chnrch  ordinance,  vhiuh  >re  wrongly  quoted  as 
comiDg  from  a  fourth  council  of  Carthage,  a  canon  (clS)  occurs:  Vidoie 
vel  sanctiuioniales,  qna  ad  ministerium  bapcizaadarum  muliemm  elignn- 
tar,  tani  inslruclie  aint  ad  offieiom.  ut  possiat  et  sano  Eermone  docere 
imperilaa  et  niaticas  mulieres,  tempore,  quo  baptiraadte  Eont,  qoaliter 
bantiraiori  interrogatffl  respondeBut  et  qnalicer  aecepto  baptismate  vivant. 

\  Concil.  Trail.  11.  691.  canon  43. 

X  Vid.  Ba^.  CKBar.  ep.  385  and  237.  i 
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were  wonting,  moreorer,  in  the  requisite  legal  knowledge; 
the  expedient  was  finally  adopted  that  the  church,  like  other 
corporations,  should  have,  for  the  managemmt  of  its  afiairs,  a 
person  skilled  in  the  law,  who  should  alwajrs  stand  prepared 
to  defend  its  rights.  This  individual  was  called  the  irSiicuc, 
defensor.* 

Again,  the  drawing  up  of  the  protocols,  or  reports,  of  the 
public  acts  of  the  church  (the  geata,  ecclesiastica),  which 
were  prepared  with  great  exactness,  rendered  necessary  tlie 
appointment  of  trust-worthy  secretaries,  familiar  with  short- 
hand writing,  out  of  the  body  of  the  clergy  (the  notarii,  eK- 
ceptores).  The  choice  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  prelectors, 
was  made,  by  many  of  the  churches,  out  of  the  class  of  young 
men  who  were  to  be  trained  up  for  the  service  of  the  church.^ 

As  we  observed,  in  the  preceding  period  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tiaa  charity  and  tenderness  was  shown,  from  the  first,  in  the 
care  of  providing  for  the  sick,  and  in  the  attention  bestowed 
on  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Yet  perhaps  no  particular  church- 
oiBces  were,  till  now,  instituted  with  reference  to  these  objects ; 
it  had  been  a  voluntary  work  of  Christian  love4  But,  as  in 
this  period  general  hospitals  had  beeu  established  under  the 
direction  of  the  churches,  it  l>ecame  necessary  that  particular 
individuals  should  be  appointed  in  the  churches  to  take  care 
of  the  sick,    Th^  were  called  Parabolani.^    At  Alexandria, 

*  The  council  of  Carthage,  of  the  year  *01,  resolved  to  petition  tlte 
emperor,  that  pcrgona  might  be  assigned  to  the  churches,  with  the  appro- 
balioa  of  the  bishopa,  who  shonld  be  prepared  to  defend  the  poor  agaiiist 
the  oppresaionB  of  the  rich.  See  canon  10,  in  the  Cod.  canon,  ecclea. 
Afr.c.  79;  the  conndl  of  Carthage,  in  the  year  407,  C.  3,  Cod.  Afr.  c.  97, 
ut  dent  facnitatem  defensores  constita^idi  echolaeticOE  (advocates). 
Which  oas  granted:  see  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  XVI.  TiL  II.  1.  38,  comp. Possid. 
vit.  Angnstin.  c.  IS.  Di&rent  from  these  defensores  verc  the  slevards 
and  asents  of  the  hishops,  occarring  nnder  the  same  niuue  in  the  Komau 
chnrcn.  These  laOer  the  bishops  chose  from  their  clergy ;  and  they  are 
freqnepll;  mentioned  in  the  letters  of  Greiniry  the  Great. 

t  Epiphanina,  afterwards  bi&hop  of  Tidnnm  (FaTia),  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tnry,  after  having  been  prelector  when  eight  years  of  age,  was  admiltedi 
OS  soon  as  he  had  made  some  profldenc?  in  the  art  of  short-band  vriting, 
among  the  exceptorea  of  thechnrch.     See  his  lite  by  Eunodias. 

\  In  respect  to  borial,  comp.  Cyprian's  behaviaor  dnring  ihe  ptstilence. 
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they  forraec),  in  the  fiAh  eentnry,  a  distinct  otiIot  or  guild, 
which,  might  legally  consist  of  nx  hundred  membere.  But, 
it  muat  be  Remitted,  the  same  abuse  eeeois  to  have  crept  ia 
here  which  infected  so  many  of  dw  institutiona  of  the  churches 
in  the  principal  dtiu.  .Wealthy  citi2«iis,  who  of  oourae  kept 
aloof  from  actual  attendance  on  the  sick,  obtained  admittance 
into  this  guild,  merely  for  the  take  of  et^jc^ing  the  exemptions 
to  wUch  it  was  Kititled ;  and  the  amtntious  prdates  of  Alex* 
andria  sought,  by  the  multititde  of  these  Parabolani,  to  fonn 
around  them  a  Imdy  of  men  devoted  to  their  interests,  whom 
tht^  could  employ  for  purposes  which  were  not  always  the 
purest.  Hence  it  became  necessary  to  provide  by  civil  statutes 
against  the  abuses  to  which  this  institutiou  was  liable.* 

The  burial  of  the  dead  was  also  committed  to  the  care  of  a 
particular  class  of  men,  retained  in  the  service  of  the  church 
(the  Koirtiirai,  copiatK,  fossores).! 

In  respect  to  the  constitution  of  the  epscopal  dioceses,  the 
country  bishops  (xupnrivKoiroi)  (see  vol.  i.),  who  probably 
had  their  ori^  is  very  early  times,  fint  appear  in  conflict 
with  the  city  bishops  in  the  fourth  century.  The  former  name 
was  borne  by  such  as  presided  mw  the  church  of  a  principal 
village,  and  to  whom  a  certain  number  of  village  churches, 
which  had  their  own  presbyters  or  pastors,  were  subjected.^ 
As  the  episcopal  system  connected  with  the  city  churches  had 
at  so  early  a  period  become  already  matured,  this  ^stem 
would  now,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  extended  also  to  the 
relation  of  the  churches  subordiD^ed  to  the  rural  or  chor- 
bisbopa ;  and  these  latter  themselves  provoked  the  restrictirai 
of  their  power  by  the  abuse  which  they  made  of  it  §   Bysyttods 

*  Cod.  Theodoa.  1.  XVI.  Tit  II.  1.  XLII.  «t  XUII. 

t  Vid.  Hieronymi,  ep.  IT  ad  Innocent  Clerid,  quibos  id  offloii  erat, 
cmentiuTi,  linteo  cadaver  obvolvoat  (of  ons  *ha  had  been  executed),  &c. 
Cod.  Theodo«.  1.  XIII,    Tit.  1. 1. 1,  and  1.  XVI.    "Ht  II.  1.  XV. 

I  Snch  a  circle  of  village  chinches  ander  a  chor-bilhop  irw  called  a 
rimiifia.  oi  irfmrmfi,'uH  rUt  re/t^uginf.  Baiil.  ep,  S90,  aud  tp.  112. 
The  several  places  Eubocdisate  to  the  einioi^sl  main  village  were 
deuominaled  iy^i!  iraxu/mm,  or  inniuStni  r^  .    .    .  Basil,  ep.  136, 

}  Basil  of  Cmsarea  learned  that  hii  cbar-biaho(M  had  received)  into 
the  service  of  the  church  many  nnworlhy  men,  irhu  were  onl;  seeking 
to  cKape  the  military  lervice  b;  pcocuriag  themselves  to  be  oraained  ns 
eecle«asliei.  For  this  reason  he  reqnired  them  to  smd  him  an  accurate 
list  of  all  die  eccledastics  in  their  cUooeses,  and  directed  them  to  ordaiii 
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of  the  fourth  centuiy  it  was  settled  that  the  chor-bishopa  should 
only  have  power  to  nominate  and  ordain,  without  consultiDgr 
the  city  bishop,  ecclesiastics  of  the  lower  grade.* 

The  council  of  Sardica,  and  the  council  of  Laodicea,  at 
length  forbade  wholly  the  appoiiUmemt  of  ehar-bishopa.  The 
fonner,  indeed,  prohibited  the  appointment  of  biahops  in  those 
smaller  towns  where  one  presbyter  would  suffice  as  preriding 
officer  over  the  church.  The  reason  given  for  this  ordinance 
was  one  which  grew  out  of  a  perverted  hierarchical  pride 
— namely,  (Aa(  the  name  and  the  auihorittf  of  the  bithopt 
thtmld  not  be  dtgraded.^  The  council  of  liiodicea  ordained, 
moreover,  that  In  place  of  the  country  bishops,  vititort 
iirtpioZivTai)  should  be  appcunted ;  that  is,  probably, 
that  the  bishops  should  nominate  certain  preat^ers  of  their 
own  clergy  (o  make  visitations  of  the  country  churches  in 
their  name ;  and  thus,  in  respect  to  general  oversight  koA 
other  bu^neas,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  chor-bishops.l    Yet, 

DO  one  Tor  the  &tuTe  nithont  infomung  anil  contolting  him.  He 
uwrCed,  hoTeTer,  Ihat  this  had  been  the  ancient  usage.    Buil.  ep.  ^. 

*  Bee  the  thirteeDth  canon  ol  the  oonndl  of  AncTra.  Conoil.  Antiiv 
ehen.  oanan  fl.  The  cooodl  of  I«odicea  directed,  iadmd,  in  iti  ittj- 
tennlh  caBtm.  that  the;  abaald  have  power  to  do  notliinK  witbral 

op. 

e.  57. 


through  the  KTeral  parta 
I.  74,  according  to  ed.  Patav.  T.  1.  p.  1 .  f.  ISL,  a.  We  mighf  accordingly 
mppoee  ihal  Ihoan  preslijlera  whom  the  bishops  empowered,  in  their 
nrad,  to  make  such  lonrs  of  viritation  in  particalar  portions  of  their 
dioceses,  woald  be  designaWd  with  the  nsme  wt^itttirmi.  Accordingly, 
such  occur  in  the  lamei  of  the  Diadesiaa  peneoation,  who,  dnring  the- 
abKDce  of  the  captured  E^ptisn  bialu^e,  were  invested  with  full 
powers  10  make  the  visitations  in  their  dioceses.  The  bishops  say, 
Mnlti  euDtea  et  redeunte*  ad  oca,  qoi  potenmt  visitare.  See  the  letter  of 
the  Egyptian  bishiqa  to  HiletiB*.  in  Hai&i  Osserraiioni  leUerarie,  T. 
III.  p.  15.  At  the  same  time,  the  uotiraa  of  apemmlraTelling  about  a» 
a  visitor,  Ig  by  DO  meaoB  neonwrily  impUtd  in  the  term  vi^vroi.  It 
might  alio  dgnify  aimplf  an  intptelor,  who,  the  name  only  being 
changed,  wu  the  lame  as  the  chor-Ushop  before  him;  for  winkCut, 
«;h1i>^ih  are  terms  which  lomelimes  oeenr  in  ttie  aense  to  attend  upon, 
to  heal,  physician.  See  the  Homily,  erroneonslj  ascribed  to  Athanann, 
in  c4Bcam,  s.  9  and  s.  IS.  The  ftnrmer  signification  is,  however,  Uie 
more  probable  one.  The  predicate  ntiHiirni  is  given  to  a  presbyter  > 
lif^ir  wfu^f's  »!  wi(iiitir<ii,  in  the  acta  of  the  oonneU  under  the 
Patriarch  Mennaa,  at  Conitantiniqiie,  in  the  year  536,  actio  ]. 
<!2 
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chor-bisbops  are  still  to  be  met  with,  at  later  periods,  in  the 
churches  of  SjTia  and  in  the  West. 

But  the  practice  became  continually  more  general  of  sub- 
stituting, in  the  place  of  the  chor-biahopa,  presbyters  placed 
by  the  city  bishops  over  the  country  churdies,  which  pres- 
byters stood  in  a  relation  of  more  immediate  dependence  on  the 
latter.* 

In  respect  to  the  city  churches,  it  was  absolutely  necessary, 
it  is  true,  in  this  period,  that,  besides  the  old  episcopal  and 
principal  church,  other  diurches  should  l>e  found^ ;  in  which, 
since  all  could  not  be  conveniently  accommodated  with  room 
in  the  principal  church,  the  poriions  of  the  community  dwell- 
ing at  a  distance  might  hold  their  assemblies  on  Sundays  and 
feast-days.  Still  it  was  by  no  means  as  yet  a  general  regula- 
tion that  in  the  cities,  as  in  the  country,  separate  filial  com- 
munities arose  under  the  supervision  of  the  episcopal  head* 
church.  Epiphanius  cites  it  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Alexan- 
drian church,  that  there,  on  account  of  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants,  different  churches  under  particular  presbyters,  as 
parish  clergymen,  were  founded,  to  which  the  residents  in 
adjacent  streets  belonged.f  At  Constantinople,  each  church 
had  also  its  own  particular  clei^.  The  foimders  of  churches 
determined,  at  the  same  time,  the  number  of  clergy  for  them, 
and  the  proportional  amount  of  revenue.  The  three  filial 
churches  of  the  mother  church  at  Constantinople  formed  here 
the  only  exception ;  these  had  no  separate  body  of  cjer^ ; 
but  a  ceitain  number,  taken  interchangeably,  according  to  a 
certain  routine,  from  the  clerua  of  the  principal  church,  were 
.sent  on  Sundays  and  feast-days  to  conduct  the  public  worship 
in  these  churches.  We  are  not  warranted,  however,  from 
•this  &ct,  to  determine  anything  as  to  the  regulations  of  the 

*  The  term  njuiuB  deDoted  originallf  esch  church :  'Einiivirii  it 
■TMfiinaiwM,  Guseb.  lit.  38,  gnbseqaentty  the  greater  diviBioDS  of  the 
charch,  which  in  the  politicBl  phriaeologr  were  denominated  iinnrriK, 
Basil,  ep.  66  ;  ao  also  >  emalUr  ecclrsiaslical  whole,  (he  city  church,  with 
ita  filial  country  communities ;  and  fiually  the  country  communities  In 
particular,  Basil,  ep.  906  and  S40.  HcDoe  the  lottia  PanBcia,  Parochia, 
Presbjler  regent  parochiam,  Solpic,  Sever,  dial.  1.  I.  c.  S.  And  hence 
Paro^iu. 

t  Uores.  29,  Arian.     'Onu  imjULsr/u  tw  *MiiXi*>,i  Ui^XwImi  U  'a).i£- 
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other  churches  in  this  great  capital.*  At  Rome,  the  relation 
of  a//  the  other  chuTches  to  the  episcopal  head-church  seems 
to  have  beeo  very  nearly  like  the  relation  of  those  three  filial 
churches  to  the  head-church  at  Constantinople ;  but  perliaps 
with  this  difference,  that  though  all  the  clergy  were  incorpo- 
rated with  the  clerus  of  the  episcopal  head-church,  yet  they 
did  not  conduct  the  public  worship  in  the  other  churehes  by 
turns ;  but  its  own  particular  presbyter  was  ciwstantly  assigned 
to  each  one  of  these  churches  (tituli).|  The  Roman  presbyters 
who  conducted  the  public  worship  in  the  filial  churches  had 
not,  however,  the  right  of  consecrating  the  holy  supper ;  but 
bread  which  had  been  consecrated  by  the  bishop  was  sent  to 
them  from  the  principal  church  :  this  they  simply  distributed,} 
— the  holy  symbol  serving  at  the  same  time  to  denote  the  UD' 
broken  ecclesiastical  bond  between  them  and  the  bishop  of  the 
principal  church. 

The  metropolitan  conttitution,  which  we  saw  growing  up  in 
the  preceding  period,  became  in  this  more  generally  diffused 
and  more  perfectly  matured  and  consolidated.  On  the  one 
band,  to  the  metropoUtans  was  conceded  the  superintendence 
over  all  ecclesiastical  a&irs  of  the  province  to  which  their 
metropolis  belonged ;  it  was  decided  Uiat  they  should  convoke 
the  assemblies  <M  provincial  bishops,  and  preside  over  their 
deliberations ;  but,  on  the  other  Imnd,  their  relation  to  the 
entire  collegium  of  the  provincial  bishops,  and  to  the  indi- 

*  JoGtiniBn.  I.  T.  III.  NoveU,  III.    oi.  .l.^i.ru  .J.^.'..^,  »-3.  i.V 

rae-rif  ixM  ^"  ^■w>  tittt*,   ntirtt  H   iirt  ril   vi  myirti^i  f^lyiiXni  !■«>«- 

t  That  the  presbjteTS  of  the  filial  churches  at  Rome  did  not  quit  tbcir 
cannectioD  witb  the  clerus  of  the  principal  church,  seems  to  fallow  from 
the  words  of  tbe  Roman  bishop  Innocenl,  in  bis  letter  to  the  bishop 
Decentius,  of  the  jeiir  416,  S.  8,  Quatam  (eccjcsianinj)  presbyteri,  quia 
die  ipsa,  propter  plebem  sibi  creditam,  noblecum  convenire  non  paseaut 
(where  seems  to  be  understood  the  wordG,-^Eiculi  cteteris  diebns  uobis — 
cum  coDveniuut),  as  also  (he  words — nt  se  a  nostra  communione,  msjcime 
illo  die,  non  judicent  separatos.  But  that  the  presbyters  were  nsnally 
appointed,  in  the  case  of  these  filial  churches,  to  minister  for  some  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  seems  evideut  from  the  designation  of  a  church 
of  this  sort  at  Kome  :  'Eiia  Him'  I  ttfirlUtwt  rvn>i<  (the  charch  where 
he  was  accustomed  to  conduct  the  worship),  Athanas.  apolog.  c  AriaD. 
8.  20. 
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viduaJa  composing  it,  were  also  more  strictl;  deflned,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  arbitrary  extenrion  of  their  power,  and  to  eeta- 
bibh  on  a  secure  footing  tlie  independence  of  eiII  the  other 
bishops  in  the  exercise  of  their  fiinetions.  For  this  reason, 
the  provincial  synods,  which  were  bound  to  assemble  twice  in 
eacn  year,  as  the  highest  ecclesiastical  tribunal  for  the  whole 
province,  were  to  assist  the  metropolitans  in  detenninii^  all 
questions  relating  to  the  general  affiiirs  of  the  cburah;  and 
without  their  participation,  the  fcrmer  were  to  be  held  inciHu- 
petent  to  undntake  any  business  relating  to  these  matters  of 
general  concern.  Each  bishop  was  tn  be  independent  in  the 
administration  of  his  own  particular  diocese,  although  he  could 
be  arraigned  before  the  tribunal  of  the  provincial  ^nods  for 
ecclesiastical  or  moral  delinquencies.  No  chcHce  of  a  bishop 
could  possess  validity  without  the  conenrrence  of  the  metro- 
politan ;  he  was  to  conduct  the  ordination  ;  yet  not  alone,  but 
with  the  assistance  of  at  least  ttco  other  bidiops ;  and  aM  the 
bisliops  of  the  province  were  to  be  present  at  the  ordination  of 
tho  metropolitan. 

We  noticed  already,  in  the  preceding  period,  that  the 
churches  in  some  of  the  larger  capital  towns  of  ratire  great 
divisions  of  the  Roman  empire,  from  which  towns  also  Chris- 
tianihi  had  extended  itself  in  wider  circles,  had  i^tained  to  a 
certam  pre-eminence  and  peculiar  dignity  in  the  estimatimi  of 
Christians.  This,  by  fbrce  of  custom,  passed  over  also  into 
the  present  period ;  yet  without  any  distinct  expression  at  first 
of  the  views  of  the  church  on  ttat  pcHnt  The  council  of 
Nice,  in  its  sixth  canm,  which,  by  its  vague,  indeterminate 
language,  gave  occasion  for  many  disputes,  was  the  first  to 
atten^t  to  settle  some  definite  rule  on  this  point,  particularly 
with  refbrence  to  the  Alexandrian  church  ;  havii^  been  led 
to  do  this,  perhaps,  by  occasion  of  the  Meletian  controversies 
in  Egypt.  It  is  here  said ;  "  Let  the  undent  custom  which 
has  prevailed  in  I^gypt,  Libya,  and  Fentapolb,  that  the 
bislic^  of  Alexandria  should  have  authority  over  all  these 
places,  be  still  maintained,  since  this  is  the  custom  also  with 
the  Konian  bishop.  In  liice  manner,  at  Antioch,  and  in  the 
other  provinces,  the  churches  shall  retain  their  ancient  pre- 
rogatives."*    Aflerwards  this  canon  goes  on  to  speak  of  the 
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ri^ts  of  the  metropolitans  generally  ;  from  wbich,  however, 
ve  are  not  to  infer  that  the  bishops  firat  named  were  placed  in 
ti»  aame  elass  with  all  the  other  metropolilanB :  oti  the  con- 
tmy,  titej  are  cited  as  metropolitans  of  higher  rank,  though 
nothing  was  definitely  said  respecting  their  precise  relation  to 
the  other  metropolitans.  As  in  the  provinces  here  named, 
which  were  to  be  subordinate  to  the  Alexandrian  church, 
there  were  also  particular  metrapnlitans,  it  is  plainly  evident 
that  some  h^her  rank  must  have  been  intended,  in  this  case, 
than  that  which  was  attributed  to  the  ordinarj-  metropolitan. 
The  whole  relation  having  been  in  the  first  place  of  political 
origin,  it  was  designated  at  first  by  a  name  borrowed  from  the 
political  administration  of  the  empire.  As  the  magistrates 
that  presided  over  tlie  political  admimstration  in  these  main 
divisions  of  the  Soman  empire  were  denominated  Exareba 
(l^dpXoi),  this  appellation  was  transferred  also  to  those  who 
preaicled  over  the  ecclesiastical  government.*  Subaequeotly, 
choice  was  made  of  the  more  ecclesiastical  name  of  Patriarcht.\ 
Originally,  it  was  the  churches  of  the  three  great  ciq)ital  cities 

kmI  tlf  h  rti  Viftn  (nrcArr  *ti<n  rmihi   Inw'  ifumi   h    mti   aari    «w> 

*  See  CoDcil.  Chslc  canon  B  :  'O  'i^iix"  '^'  iittiriiH,  and  canon  Id. 
Donbilesa  many  eminent  bisbops  were  tben  Still  reckoned  anunig  tfaa 
«xarcbB,  who  entaeqitentlj  wen  not  recognised  u  patiiarohi, 

f  TMa  name  (Micun  firpt  at  ilie  eoimdl  of  CoaaiBatinople  in  the  year 
381,  in  an  appltcation  Eomewbat  different  from  llial  which  it  afterwaidi 
received.  Wlien,  in  consequence  of  the  preceding  oontrovenjes  eou- 
ceming  doctrinei,  many  scbimt  arose  in  the  Eaaiem  church,  and  it 
'became  Decesgarj  to  correet  varioni  disorden,  itwai  detennlned,  for  the 
»ke  of  reiloring  onaiiiniity  and  order  iu  the  church,  to  apptriot— besidjes 
the  bisbopa  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  CoiiBtanliiiop'e,  who  were 
already,  Ihrongh  their  churches,  possessed  of  a  pecaliar  precedence  of 
raok — certain  individual  biEfaol«  that  bad  acquired  this  dislincbon  1^ 
virtue  of  their  personal  eharvoter;  and  theie  were  intmated  with  a 
mpeiritory  power  over  the  ieveral  dioceses  and  provinces  of  the  Roman 
emirire^Ba  A^ia  Minor,  Pimtns,  and  Cappaducia — under  the  mune  of 
Patriarchi.  In  particular  It  was  deeded  that  none  but  such  as  stood 
oa  teniia  of  church  fellawehip  with  these  individuals  should  share  in  the 
common  rites  of  the  Calbolio  chorch  (see  Cod.  Theodoa.  I.  XVI.  Tit. 
II.  1.  III.  Socrat.  hiat.  V.  8).  To  this  arrangement,  and  the  quan^ 
among  the  bishops  wbieh  sprang  out  of  it,  Gregory  of  Nazianiug  alludec, 
'      ■- .     .,.  ■    opig  v.  7""     "'— ■    ■■ "--   '-^-'---- 


1  his  Carmen  de  Episcc^is,  V.  798,   where   he  says  to  the  bisbopi^ 
^1>  \xiin  >■!  rpe«.;)w  I  iiuus,  irv       ■'----•-"       ■ 


1  ^1>  l^iiVi  >■!  Tr^nnlimt  |  i/uis.  In  lui  iTMra  ««v/  i/t^i  l>'ui-  | 
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of  the  Roman  empire,  Bome,  Alexandria,  and  Antiocb,  which 
held  this  prominent  rank.  In  these  churches,  whi<ji  were 
regarded,  moreover,  as  eccleuie  apostolirae,  ecclesiastical  and 
political  coDEiderations  were  conjoined.  But  to  these  there 
was  now  added  another  church,  which  had  in  its  &voiir  ndther 
antiquity  of  political  oor  of  eccleaioatical  dignity ;  while  many 
churches  which  were  subordinated  to  it,  as,  for  instance,  the 
church  of  Ephesus,  had  precedence  over  it,  as  by  ecclesiastical 
character,  so  by  its  polidcal  relation  in  the  ancient  constitution 
of  the  Roman  empire.  When  the  city  of  Byzantium,  which 
in  earlier  times  was  itself  subordinate  to  the  metropolis  at 
Heraclea  in  Tlince,  became,  under  the  name  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  seat  of  govenmient  for  the  whole  of  the  Romas 
empire  in  the  East,  and  the  second  capital  of  tlie  entire  Roman 
world,  it  was  necessary  that  its  church  also  should  be  distin- 
guished as  the  church  of  the  second  imperial  residence,  and 
^ould  receive  the  rank  of  a  patriarchate.  Accordingly,  the 
second  ecumenical  council  of  Constantinople  directed  already 
in  381,  in  its  second  canon,  that  the  bishop  of  Constantinople 
should  take  rank  nest  ailer  the  Roman  bishop,  sinqe  Con- 
stantinople was  New  Rome;*  and  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
(a.d.  4S1),  in  its  last  canon  but  one,  confirmed  this  decree 
with  the  following  noticeable  comparison  between  the  church 
of  tbe  ancient  and  that  of  the  new  Rome:  "The  fatlurt 
riffhtli/  conceded  that  rank  to  t/u  epittMpate  of  ancient  Rome, 
becauie  Some  toaa  the  mutrets  city;"  and  following  out  Ibe 
same  principle,  the  iatheis  of  this  council  of  Constantinople 
attributed  equal  rank  to  the  episcopate  of  the  new  Rome, 
because  they  rightly  judged  that  tbe  city  which  was  tbe  seat 
of  the  imperial  government  and  of  the  senate,  enjoyed  equal 
dignity  with  ancient  Bome,  had  the  same  precedence  in  eccle- 
siastical afiairs,  and  must  tolce  the  second  place  afler  the  latter ; 
GO  tliat  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  ought  to  ordain  the  metro- 
politans of  the  dioceses  of  Fontus,  Asia  Minor,  and  Thrace, 
and  also  the  collective  bishops  of  the  barbarian  tribes  within 
those  dioceses.  Finally,  after  many  disputes  with  the  church 
of  Antiocb,  there  was  added  still  the  fifth  patriarchate,  of  a 
church  distinguished  simply  in  a  spiritual  respect,  eigoying; 
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ori^nally  not  «ven  the  rank  of  a  metropolis,  the  pattwcfaate 
of  Jerusalem.* 

The  division  of  the  whole  Romish  church  jurisdiction  into 
four  or  five  patriarchates,  intimately  counected  as  it  was,  in 
part,  with  the  political  constitution  of  the  Boman  empire, 
would  naturally  have  respect,  in  the  first  place,  to  those 
churches  only  which  lay  within  the  bounds  of  the  Boman 
empire ;  although  it  naturally  exerted  some  indirect  influence 
also  on  those  churches  without  the  empire,  which  had  been 
planted  by  the  churches  within  it.  But  it  did  not  apply  in 
the  same  sense,  and  in  the  same  way,  even  to  all  those  parts 
which  belonged  to  the  empire.  A  peculiar  spirit  of  freedom 
distinguished,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  church  of  North 
Africa.  The  church  at  Cartha^  had,  it  is  true,  enjoyed  by 
custom  particular  consideration  as  the  church  of  the  principal 
city  of  North  Africa ;  her  bishop  presided  in  all  the  gen^ul 
assemblies  of  the  North- African  church ;!  yet  he  by  no  means 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  bishops  of  the  other  five 
North- African  churches,  as  the  patriarclu  did  to  the  bishops 
of  their  greater  church  dioceses ;  and  even  the  bishop  of  Rome 
did  not  properly  possess  the  authority  of  a  patriarch  in  the 
North-African  church.  This  church,  in  a.  council  at  Hippo- 
r^ns  (now  Bona,  in  the  district  of  A^ers),  a.q.  393,  pro- 
tested expressly  gainst  such  a  title  as  the  patriarchs  bore  in 
other  countries,  and  would  recognize  the  validity  of  no  other 
title  than  that  of  bishop  of  the  first  church.  J 

Since  the  patriarchal  constitution  formed  a  still  more  uni- 
versal bond  of  unity  for  the  church  than  that  of  the  metro- 
politan bishops,  and  since  the  patriarchs  stood  related  to  the 
metropolitans  in  the  same  manner  as  tlie  latter  to  the  bishops, 
it  is  possible  that,  by  this  means,  greater  unity  and  order  were 
introduced  into  the  management  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  afiUrs 
of  the  Roman  church :  but  it  may  be  questioned  if  the 
outward  unity  which  was  brought  about  by  this  eyetem  of 
constraint,  proved  ^utary  in  its  influence  on  the  church 
development.     The  bond  of  outward  constraint  could  never 

-    •  Condi.  Chalc  act.  VII. 

t  CoDcilia  pleniriSi  Africa. 

j  Canon  39  in  Cod.  Cation.  EccleB.  Afr.  Ul  prims  tedis  episcopiu 
Dou  appellelQT  princeps  gacerdotum,  nut  snmmiu  lacerdoE  (l^i^i  rii 
Utmr),  aul  B.liqaid  hajnunodi ;  ged  IBnlnm  primiB  Kilia  episcopus. 
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lightly  u^juit  itself  to  the  spirit  of  Ciiristianity,  winch 
requires  a,  free  outward  development  of  the  individuality  of 
dbarmter  tmm  within.  The  histoy  of  die  church  id  the 
flflh  oeotury,  in  porticuUr,  teaches  how  oppressive  the  des- 
potism of  the  patriarchs  at  Alexandria  uid  at  Antioch  stme- 
times  became.  And  if,  on  the  one  hand,  four  i»incipa]  por- 
tions of  the  Bomish  church  were  in  this  mann^  brought  into 
closer  uni^ ;  yet,  on  the  other,  i^poeitions  so  much  the  more 
violent  were  thereby  engendered  between  the  patriarchal 
churches  of  the  East, — the  sources  of  numberless  schisms  and 
diswden.  The  history  of  the  church  in  these  centuries  shows 
how  much  of  impure,  worldly  interest  became  diffused  in  the 
church,  through  the  eager  thirst  and  strife  of  the  biidiops  for 
precedence  of  lank  ;  what  mischievous  disputes  sprang  out  of 
the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  patriarchs, — particularly  the 
jealousies  of  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  towards  the  patri- 
archs of  CMistantiui^le, — and  bow  this  state  of  things  contri- 
buted to  check  the  (^positions  of  the  difl«mit  tendencies  of 
the  dogmatic  spirit  in  their  Eree  evolution,  and  to  intermingle 
with  them  woridly  and  party  passioiu ;  so  that,  by  the  in^iure 
motives  which  made  use  of  the  doctrinal  interest  as  a  pretext, 
this  interest  itself  was  smothered.  Very  justly  could  Gregory 
of  Na2iaii2us  say,  as  he  did  at  Constantinople  in  380,  when 
lamentaiig  over  the  evib  of  the  church,  which  he  had  leuned 
irom  his  own  experience :  "  Would  to  heavm  there  were  no 
primacy,  no  eminence  of  place,  and  no  tyrannical  preced^ice 
(rf'iank;  that  we  might  be  known  by  eminence  of  virtuealoae! 
But,  as  the  caae  now  stands,  the  distinction  of  a  seat  at  the 
Tight  hand  or  the  left,  or  in  the  middle ;  at  a  higher  or  a  lower 
p  ace ;  of  going  befcnse  or  aside  of  eat^  other,  has  given  rise 
to  many  disorders  amoog  us  to  no  salutary  purpose  whatever, 
u>d  plunged  nuiltitudes  in  ruin."  * 

In  proceeding  to  speak,  then,  of  the  Roman  bishop  in  par- 
ticular, n^;aid  must  be  had  to  two  difierent  pmnts  vf  view : 
Ae  Soman  bishop,  cotuidered  at  <m»  of  tiu>t«  Jotw  patriarchs, 
in  bis  relation  to  the  more  extended  church  jurisdiction,  which 
was  subordinate  to  the  Boman  church  in  especial ;  atid  the 
Soman  bishop  in  his  relation  to  the  entire  ekureh,  or  partieu- 
larlt/  to  thai  of  the  West.  As  it  respects  the  first ; — it  is  to 
this,  the  above-ated  sixth  canon  of  the  Nicene  council  has 
-  Oret.  XXVIII.  f.  484. 
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reference ;  and  probobly  Rnflnua*  givei,  in  this  cue,  the  most 
correct  explamttimi  of  the  matter,  when  he  expounds  this 
Cftuon  as  implying  that  the  diocese  of  the  R«aaaii  bish<^  em- 
biaced  the  whole  circle  or  district  which  belonged  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  viciuiiu  urbis  Ronoe  (the  provinci^  subur- 
foicariaa,  i.e.,  the  major  part  of  middle  Italy;  all  lower  Italy, 
Scily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsicat).  Add  to  this,  that  the  Koman 
church  had  become  possessed,  by  donations  and  l^;acies,  of 
many  landed  estates  lying  without  these  limits,  which  gave 
her  opportunity  of  knitting  firmly  to  her  interests  many  influ- 
ential connections.  Again,  as  the  whole  constitntio&  of  die 
church  in  the  Roman  empire  hung  closely  connected  with  the 
political  constitution,  the  Roman  church  neceesarily  possessed 
this  advantage  over  all  the  patriarchal  churches,  that  it  was 
'the  church  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Roman  empire.  This 
politico-ecclesiastical  point  of  view  was  always  made  of  promi- 
nent importance  by  the  Orientals,  as  is  shown  in  the  above- 
cited  decrees  of  the  CcmstantinopcJitan  and  of  the  Chalcedoniau 
councils.  Theodoretus,  bishop  of  Cyprus,  says,  in-a  letter  in 
which  he  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Koman  bidiop,  Leo  the 
Great,!  that  everything  conspired  to  give  the  church  of 
Bome  the  primacy :  those  advantages  which,  in  other  cases, 
were  found  distributed  among  difierent  churches,  and  whatever 
distinguishes  a  city,  either  in  a  political  cw  in  a  spiritual  re- 
spect, were  here  conjoined  ; — and  be  then  proceeds  to  notice 
first  the  political  superiority.  Some  was  the  largest,  die  most 
splendid,  the  most  populous  city :  fiiom  her  proceeded  Hie 
existing  magisterial  power ;  from  her  the  whole  empire  took 
its  name.  Finally,  the  great  distinction  of  the  Roman  church, 
in  respect  to  religicm,  was,  that  she  had  bewi  honoured  by  the 
martyrdom  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  possessed  their 
tombs,  which  were  objects  of  reverence  also  to  the  East.  § 

*  Kafin.  I.  5,  nt  sobnrbicarianmi  e<KlesiBram  sdlidtndinem  oerat. 

1  See  Notitia  DiimilatDiD  imperii  BomsDi,  wctio  *S,  and  the  letter  of 
th>  council  of  Saruica  to  the  Eodibii  bibbop  JuliuB,  a.  5.  Ut  per  tns 
scripta  qui  in  Sicitia,  qui  ic  Sardinia,  el  in  Italia,  suLt  fVstres  DOItri, 
qaie  acts  sunt  cognoscanL 

1  B*.  ri3. 

§  Theoduretm,  in  the  letter  abon  reiert«d  to.czpreaes  himself  on 
this  subiecl  as  fullows,  "Ex"  ""  ^>  !•■»>  trurifai  j>aJ  lilumfx^i  ni 
ixMimt.  niTj.u  ui  -aMii-iu,  rii  ti^i.  Til  rim,  tin  -^"'j;-!  f»pi-ijiija(. 
So  an  illnminatiiig  influence,  vhich  iaued  fitim  their  proximitj. 
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All  thia  takea  together  mwht  create,  even  amoi^  the  Orientals, 
a  peculiar  veneratioa  for  the  Roman  church. 

With  the  people  of  the  West  all  this  was  made  to  rest  cm 
such  dogmatic  g^unds  as  converted  it  into  something  en- 
tirely different.  We  observed  already,  in  the  preceding  period, 
how  from  confbundii^  the  ideas  of  the  visible  and  the  invi- 
sihle  church,  from  the  notion  of  a  necessary  outward  unity  of 
the  church,  the  idea  had  there  sprung  up  of  an  uninterrupted 
outward  representation  of  this  unity,  necessarily  existing  at 
all  times ;  and  how  this  idea,  had  been  transferred  to  the  ca- 
thedra Petri  in  the  Roman  church.  This  idea,  handed  down, 
in  its  yet  vague  and  unsettled  shape,  to  the  present  period  in 
connection  with  its  root,  the  &lse  and  grossly  conceived  Old 
Testament  view  of  the  Theocracy,  contains  witliin  it  the  entire 
germ  of  the  papacy,  which  needed  nothing  more  than  to  unfold 
itself,  under  favourable  circumstances,  in  the  congenial  soil  of 
the  spirit  of  an  age  in  which  the  confusion  of  the  outward  form 
with  the  inner  essence  became  continually  more  inveterate. 

We  saw  this  idea  carried  out  to  some  extent  in  the  preceding 
period,  particularly  in  the  North-Airican  church : — not  that 
thia  tendency  of  the  Christian  mind  prevailed  more  than  else- 
where in  the  Xorth-African  church ;  hut  rather,  because  here 
was  the  dogmatic  spirit  which  apprehended  this  tendency  with 
the  cleai^t  consciousness, — and  in  this  church  it  appears 
^;ain,  during  the  present  period,  with  peculiar  prominence. 
Optatus  ofMileve,  who  wrote  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, represents  the  apostie  Peter  as  the  head  of  the  apostles, 
— as  the  representative  of  the  unity  of  the  church  and  of 
the  apostolic  power,  who  had  received  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  to  the  others. 
He  finds  it  worthy  of  remark,  that  Peter,  notwithstanding 
that  he  iiad  denied  CIuiBt,  yet  continued  to  hold  thia  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  so  that  the  objective  side  of  the 
unity  of  the  church,  which  was  thus  incapable  of  being  inva- 
lidated by  any  human  fault,  appears  in  its  unchangeable  con- 
stancy. In  the  Roman  church  he  perceives  the  indestructible 
cathedra  Petri.  This  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
other  episcopal  churches  as  the  apostle  Peter  stood  to  the  rest 
of  the  apostles.  The  Roman  church  represents  the  one  visible 
church,  the  one  episcopate.*  There  was  one  apostolic  power 
•  See  Optatoi  Hilevitan.  L  VII.  c  3.    Bono  uuitatis  Petnu  ttlis  erat. 
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in  Peter,  from  which  the  apostolic  powers  of  the  others  issued 
ibrth,  as  it  were  like  so  many  differcDt  streams ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  there  is  one  episcopal  power  in  the  Roman  church, 
from  which  the  other  episcopal  powers  are  but  so  many  differ- 
ent streams.  How  much  might  be  derived  out  of  this  idea  bo 
^prehended  ?  Fei  more  than  the  individual  who  thus  ex- 
pressed himself  was  aware  of.  Augustin  would  be  led  by  his 
thoroughly  Cliristian  character ;  by  the  preTsiling  tendency  in 
his  inner  life  and  in  his  system  of  faith  to  the  objectively  god- 
like ;  by  that  spirit  of  protestation  against  all  deification  of 
man  which  actuated  him, — and  by  which  no  inconsiderable 
opposition  was,  in  the  next  succeeding  centuries,  actually  ex- 
ited against  the  Catholic  element,  although,  in  the  case  of  Au- 
gustin himself,  this  religious  element  had  become  completely 
fused  with  the  Catholic  ;  by  all  these  inward  causes  Augustin 
would  beted  to  more  correct  views  of  the  words  of  our  Lord  in 
their  reference  to  Peter.  Heriglitly  perceived  that  not  Peter, 
fout  Christ  himself.is  the  Kock  on  which  the  church  has  been 
founded ;  that  this  word  of  our  Lord,  therefore,  has  reference 
only  to  that  faith  in  Christ  in  the  person  of  Peter,  through 
which  he  was  the  man  of  rock ;  and  that  consequently  the 
whole  church,  which  rests  on  this  &ith,  is  represented  by 
Peter.  "  He  was,"  says  Angustin,  "  in  this  case,  the  image 
of  the  whole  church,  which  in  the  present  world  is  shaken  by 
divers  trials,  as  by  floods  and  storms;  and  yet  does  not  &11, 
because  it  is  founded  on  the  rock  from  which  Peter  received 
his  name.  For  the  rock  is  not  so  called  after  Peter,  but  Peter 
is  so  called  after  the  rock  ;  just  as  Christ  is  not  so  denominated 
after  the  Christian,  but  tlie  Christian  after  Christ ;  for  it  b  on 
this  account  our  Iiord  declares.  On  this  rock  I  will  found  my 
church,  because  Peter  had  said  :  Thou  art  Uie  Christ,  the  Son 

si  poet  qnod  oeftavit,  solam  venisni  conseqneretur,  et  pneferri  BpOBtolis 
omnibus  meruit,  et  clsves  renii  cielomm  communiciuidaB  cteteris,  aolns 
accepit.  Thos  men  couCniDded  the  faith  irbich  Peter  eipresBed  in  the 
spirit  of  all  believera,  and  to  which  alone  Chrirt"*  words  referred,  -with 
the  penon  of  Peler  as  a  man ;  instead  of  drairing  the  eonclnsiiHi  from 
this  very  drcnmatance  of  Peter's  denial,  that  kii  person  could,  as  little 
as  that  of  an;  other  man,  famish  the  rock  on  which  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  was  to  be  built  And  I.  11.  c.  2  ;  In  urbe  Boma  s  Petro  iirimo 
cathedram  episcopatem  esse  collatam.  Id  qoa  sederit  onminm  apoetolomm 
capnt  Petras,  in  qua  una  cathedra  uoilaB  ab  omnibus  tervaretur,  ne  ttcteri 
aposColi  singulas  libi  qniaque  defenderent. 
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of  the  living  God.  On  this  rock,  which'  tbmi  hast  coofeeaed, 
he  declares  I  will  build  m;  ohvirch  ;*  (or  Christ  was  the  Bock 
OD  whose  foundation  Peter  himself  was  built ;  for  other  foun- 
dation hath  no  mui  laid  than  that  which  ie  loid^  which  is 
Christ  JeMiB."  \  Had  Augustin  mode  hinisetf  clearly  con- 
scioua  of  what  he  here  expresaed,  and  prasecuted  it  to  tlie 
end,  he  would  have  arrived  at  the  ooiiaq>tioi>  of  the  church 
as  the  commuuily  of  the  believers  in  Ohmt,  and  so — as  this 
£uth  is  an  inward  invisible  fact — to  the  conception  of  the 
invisible  church;  and  ooosequentl;  this  passage  would  no 
loager  have  retained  with  hint  the  sense  which  men  would 
&in  give  it  in  reierence  to  the  visible  church,  to  the  episcopal 
power,  and  to  the  relation  of  the  Bonutn  church  in  particular 
to  the  ohuicb  universal.  Having  once  been  led,  however,  by 
the  whole  course  of  his  religious  and  theolo^cal  tmioing,  into 
the  habit  of  confbundii^  together  the  visible  and  the  invisible 
church,  and  havii^  allowed  this  error  to  become  firmly  rooted 
in  liis  doctrinal  system,  bis  views  became  thereby  narrowed  ; 
and  instead  of  holding  iast  by  the  purely  spiritual  conception 
of  tbe  church  which  must  have  here  presented  itself  to  him, 
he  involuntarily  substituted  for  it  the  conception  of  tbe  visible 
church,  which  had  already  been  firmly  wlabliahed  in  his 
system ;  and  so  it  may  have  happened  that  even  in  his  mind 
too,  with  the  notion  of  Peter  as  a  representative  (^  the  church, 
there  came  to  be  associated  tbe  idea  of  a  pennanent  r^reset^ 
tatioo  in  the  Bmnan  ehurch.}     But,  without  question,  tbe 

*  Tbii  expoiitioi]  is  aertunly  correct  u  to  it*  writ,  but  not  ezactlj 
aecording  to  the  letter ;  aa  tbete  words  refer  literall7  not  to  Chrial  Unt- 
self,  bat  to  Peter  penooally, — bnl  nt  the  aame  time  onl;  in  lo  &r  as  he 
had  borne  witne&s  of  this  ^ith. 

t  EccletJ!!  nOD  csdit,  quooiam  fimdsiB  ed  eupar  petrsm,  nnde  Petm 
nomen  sctepit.  Non  enim  a  Petro  pelra,  sed  Petrus  a  petra  ;  sicnl  non 
ChrUtuB  a  Cbristiano,  e«d  Christianua  a  Chnsto  vocatur.  Ideo  c^oippe 
alt  DomiDus,  Super  haoc  petram  ledificabo  eccteuaok  OLeain,  qoia  diierat 
Petrn* ;  Tn  es  ChriilnB,  Filius  Dei  vivi.  Soper  baac  ergo  pelram  quam 
confegBns,  ndificaba  eccltEiant  meam.  Petra  enim  erat  CbriEtiu,  snper 
qood  fimdameutoni  etiam  ipse  Kdificfttus  est  Petms,  1  Cor.  lii.  11. 
[?..<..:.  ^  fundstnr  in  Christo.  In  Johann.  Eruic.  Treetat. 
her  exposition  of  t'""  """"^  '—  —'•"'■  '••  ■-  ~fe"™l 
of  Peter,  Augnstiu 
a  epistolam  Donati,  which  bas  dl- .. 

t  In  the  book  de  utiUtate  credeodi,  s.  3S,  be  traiKB  the  development  of 
the  chorch  as  a  divine  inctjtation,  endowed  with  divine  autborit;,  ab 
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spirit  of  eccleffiastical  freedom  among  the  North  Africans  was 
Uw  farthest  passible  removed,  u  we  shall  we  hereafter,  from 
any  inclioBtioa  to  Mmoede  all  the  CMMsqucBees  which  there 
was  a  diiposition  already  ia  the  Bomaa  ohaich  to  derive  from 
these  noljoiig. 

In  the  iDinida  of  the  Boman  bishops  w«  perceive  the  idea 
bef(im)ii^  already  to  devdope  itself  more  clearly  and  distinctly, 
that  Ut  them,  at  tke  tucetstwt  and  represtntaiiveM  of  the 
<mo$ite  Peter,  belonged  the  sovereign  guiduice  of  the  whole 
cliurcb.  Although  it  may  be  observed,  doubtless,  here  and 
these,  in  occasional  instances,  that  the  idea  of  uuivenal 
dominion,  asaociated  with  Bome,  was  tniDsfeiTed  troai  its 
political  meaning,  and  clothed  in  a  spiritual  dress  ;*  yet 
nothing  was  to  tlwoi  more  ofieosive  thw  tiiat  confumou  of 
the  political  and  spiritual  provinces  which  they  believed  they 
discovered,  whenever  tiwir  higher  dimity  and  authority, 
instead  of  t>eing  suffered  to  rest  on  ^e  foundation  of  the 
divine  institution,  was  attentptsd  to  be  derived  from  the 
political  superiority  of  Rome.  The  del^ates  of  the  Boman 
bishop,  Leo  the  Great,  protested  emphatically  against  the 
above-mentioned  decree  <^  the  oounoil  of  Chalcedrai,  which 

■poBtoIlca  cede  per  Bnccesuonc*  efaEcoporuD.  This  book  he  wrote,  to 
be  Bare,  before  he  had  come  to  deviate,  ee  he  did  afterwards,  from  the 
ordiiiBrj  expnutiou  of  this  pHWn,  u  it  wu  nndentood  at  Rome  and  in 
North  Africa ;  but  the  &et  U  eijuoiied  in  tbe  vaj  above  described,  that, 
bj  this  change  of  views  ai  to  the  exegetical  meaniitp.  Dothius  vm 
changed  ia  Augiutia's  doctrinal  GjBtem.  He  dis^egDisbcB,  iu  the  placa 
above  referred  to,  a  threefold  relation  of  Peter ;— the  same  persOD  bein^ 
ccHwidered  in  reepect  to  hit  IndiTidnal  natiiTV  ai  a  man,  in  respect  to  liii 
nature  by  divine  grace  *i  a  Chriuiaii,  and  at  tbe  ume  time  aa  abandas- 
tiore  gratia  primoa  apoitolonm.  Tbtne  words,  it  i*  true,  ougbt  properly 
to  rerer  to  the  secood  relation  of  Peter,  inasmuch  as  be  repreaented  the 
perwiD  of  all  Chriitiani-,  but  it  is  easy  to  see,  that,  in  snbstituliDg  Che 
notioQ  of  tbe  church  in  tbe  place  of  ChristiaDa,  he  might  be  led  to  coD- 
fbund  tbe  womid  and  the  third  together.  Thus  Peter  vas  distinguiibed 
as  the  firet  of  the  apoatles  by  the  very  nrcnmstairae  that  he  nas  to  re- 
present the  visible  charch  in  his  own  person,  and  that  its  dereluMient 
was  to  proceed  forth  tiota  him.  And  what  was  considered  true  of  Peter, 
wim  transferred  to  the  cborch  of  Rome. 

•  In  the  remarkable  work,  de  vocatione  gentjnm,  which  was  probably 
written  by  Leo  the  Great  while  he  waa  ttill  a  deacon,  I.  II.  c  6,  it  is 
nid :  KtKna,  quae  tamen  per  apoMoliiu  aacerdotii  principatom  amplior 
&cta  est  aroe  reli^onis  qnam  loliD  polMtaUi ;  and  Leo  H.  p.  SO :  Ciritas 
laeerdotalis  et  regia,  per  ncram  b.  Petri  ledem  capnt  orbis  eS^ela,  latins 
prcsidens  religione  diYioa,  quam  dominalioDe  tert«na. 
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on  this  g^round  attributed  to  the  bishopric  of  GoDstantioopIe 
the  same  rights  as  to  the  episcopate  of  Borne.  When  Uiis 
decree  came  to  be  made  known  to  Leo,  he  despatched  various 
letters  to  the  emperor,  to  Anatolius  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  to  the  whole  council,  in  which  he  strongly  de- 
clared his  disapprobation  of  what  he  pronounced  to  be  a 
usurpation.  In  the  letter  to  the  emperor  he  says,*  "  ITie 
case  is  quite  difierent  with  worldly  relations,  and  with  those 
that  concern  the  things  of  God ;  cuid  without  that  rocic  which 
our  Lord  has  wonderfidly  laid  as  the  fouodatioD,  no  structure 
can  stand  firm.  Let  it  satisfy  Anatolius  that,  by  your  assist- 
ance, and  by  my  ready  assent,'!'  ^^  ^'^  attained  to  the  bishopric 
of  so  great  a  city.  Let  not  the  imperial  city  be  too  small  for 
faim,  which  yet  be  cannot  convert  into  an  apostolic  see"  (sedes 
apostolica).  Leo  appealed  to  the  inviolable  authority  of  the 
Micene  council :  he  alluded  very  probably  to  the  above-cited 
sixth  canon  of  that  council,  which  really  stood  in  necessary 
contradiction  with  this  new  arrangement,  only  on  the  principle 
that  the  dignity  of  the  church  stood  wholly  independent  of 
political  relations.  He  contended  for  the  rights  of  the  Alex- 
andrian and  of  the  Antiochian  churches,  which  would  be  im- 
paired in  case  that  the  church  at  Constantinople  claimed  to 
itself  the  primacy  over  the  entire  East ;  he  contended  for  the 
rights  of  die  metropolitan  bishops,  which  would  be  jeopardized 
by  the  patriarchate  which  Anatolius  assumed  over  Asia  Minor, 
Fontus,  and  Thrace.  And  be  contrived,  in  the  end,  to  trace 
back  the  higher  inviolable  dignity  of  the  Alexandrian  and 
Antiochian  churches  also  to  the  apostle  Peter ;  of  the  former, 
namely,  to  Mark,  the  disciple  of  the  apostle  Peter ;  and  of  the 
second,  immediately  to  Peter  himself,  since  he  was  the  first  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  that  place.  Anatolius  having  appealed 
to  the  authority  of  the  second  ecumenical  council,  which  had 
adjudged  this  rank  to  the  church  of  Constantinople,  Leo  re- 
plied, that  no  assembly  of  bishops,  whether  large  or  small, 
could  decide  any  thing  against  the  authority  of  the  Kicene 


t  Wbicb  refera  to  Leo's  approvsl  of  the  choice  of  AnatoUDB,  vhich 
hod  been  sought  after  in  cooBequecce  of  certain  disputes  as  to  matters  of 
doctrine.  The  Homan  bishops  well  understood,  howeTer,  how  to  take 
advantage  of  eveij  occasion  which  could  be  interpreted  into  the  recogni- 
douofsrightct       
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council.  He  speaks  on  thu  occasion  with  singnlar  contempt  of 
a  council  which  was  afterwards  ^^emlly  reckoned,  both  in 
the  Western  and  in  the  Extern  church,  among  the  number  of 
ecumenical  councils.  The  canon  drawn  up  by  that  body  he 
declared  to  be  null  and  void ;  and  would  allow  it  no  validity, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  because  it  had  never  been  communicated 
to  the  Roman  church.* 

It  is  impoaaible  to  doubt  as  to  what  the  popes,  even  as  early 
as  the  fifth  century,  believed  themselves  to  be,  or  would  fain 
be,  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  church,  af^er  having  once 
listened  to  the  language  which  they  themselves  hold  ou  thifl 
subject.  Wben  a  North-African  council  at  Carthage  bad 
Bent  a  report  of  their  conclusions,  in  the  decision  of  a  contro- 
verted point  of  doctrine,  to  the  Boman  bishop  Innocent,  and 
demanded  hia  assent  to  these  conclusions ;  in  his  Answer  of  the- 
year  417,  he  first  pnused  them  because  they  had  considered 
themselves  bound  to  submit  tiie  matter  to  his  judgment,  since- 
they  were  aware  what  was  due  to  the  apostolical  chair ;  sinco- 
all  who  occupied  this  seat  strove  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  that 
apostle  from  whom  the  episcopal  dignity  itself,  and  the  entire- 
authority  of  this  name,  iikd  emanated.  With  good  right  had 
they  held  sacred  the  institutions  of  the  &thers,  who  had  de- 
cided, not  according  to  human,  but  according  to  the  divine 
counsels,  that  whatever  was  transacted  in  provinces,  let  them 
be  ever  so  remote,  should  not  be  considered  as  ratified  until  it 
had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  apostolic  chair ;  so  that,  by 
its  entire  authority,  every  just  decision  might  be  confirmed, 
and  the  other  churches  (as  the  pure  streams  should  be  distri- 
buted from  the  original,  undisturbed  source,  through  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  the  whole  world)  f  might  learn  fixim  tki* 

*  Ep.  80.  c.  5.  PermaGioni  tme  in  nnllo  peDitus  snffi-agatur  [quorum- 
dam  epis<Mponun  ante  sexajninCa  (ut  jactas)  anaot  fiicCa  conscriptio,  non- 
qnuntfiLe  a  pnedecessoribiu  tub  aJl  apostolics  eedU  transmisEB  Dotitiaia, 
suiab  initio  cuicaducffi  dudnmqae  colla.p«e  sera  niuicetJDUtiliasiili^ic^^re 
fimdamenta  TOlniati.  It  hardly  answers  the  purpoee  to  attempt,  as  has 
been  done,  to  make  cut  that  the  authority  of  this  connd!  was  recogniied 
bv  Leo,  and  tbns  to  hrins  the  1att«r  into  agreement  with  the  dpinioa 
of  the  later  Roman  churi^,  by  referring  this  disparaging  judgment  of 
I.eo,  without  any  regard  to  the  natural  Eenie  of  the  passage,  simply  to 
this  single  canon  of  the  council. 

t  The  thought  is  plainly  implied,  that  all  the  churches  could  hold 
fast  to  the  pure  doctrine  only  by  remaining  steadfast  in  their  connection 
■with  the  Eoman,  as  the  moUier  church— the  oripnal,  invindble  fonn" 

V01_  III.  R 
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<Aun!k  what  Skj-  bad  to  tmhun,  whom  tber  bad  to  pnuooDce 
imuKC^r  ■■■*'  whom  to  nject  am  ineclaimably  wrong:  Leo 
theGina£declaTM,iDB  letter  la  the  ClyTwa  bi8hepi,in  which, 
ofker  Um  example  of  th«  BtHiun  bishop  Sirieh%  he  naines  the 
Uibop  of  Thegwionica  the  icpreaent&tive  of  the  apaetolie 
power  (TicaiitH  apOHtoliena),  "  that  <»  him,  aa  die  auccewor 
of  t^e  apoatle  Peter,  on  whom,  aa  the  lewwl  of  Ub  &tth,  the 
Lonl  bad  crafored  the  primacj  of  apoatr^  nuk,  and  on 
whom  he  had  firmly  gronflded  the  miveml  church,  waa 
devolved  tbe  can  of  all  the  choickes,  to  participate  in  which 
be  invited  his  eoOeagaea,  iba  other  bishopa."  * 

Thb  &wcmM»  Bituatiaii  of  the  Boman  chureh  io  its  rela- 
ti<m  to  the  Eaatem  chorchee,  brought  along  with  it  many 
oircnmsUmcca  irinch  migbt  be  tamed  in  gupport  of  dik 
wmmptkm  df  the  Bonan  luabopa.  Aa  we  have  already  had. 
oeeanotL  to  obao^e,  the  £artero  church  atood  iu  £(t  greater 
iHependeDee  oa  politieal  inflnoicea  than  the  Weston;  and 
-wltat,  is  sone  respeeta,  stood  conaeeted  with  this  &ct,  there 
WBB  la  tbe  fimner  no  church  poneaeed  of  such  decided  external 
ondenuice  aa  tiie  Bcian  clrarch  enjoyed  in  relation  to  the 
t.  On  the  coatrary,  the  o}^)ontions  and  jealouaes  among 
~Ae  patriarchal  charehea,  aa  we  have  Mid,  were  the  source  <^ 
BMoy  disputes ;.  and  the  higher  anbhori^  of  tbe  recoitly  pro- 
moted By^utine  church,  in  particular,  waa,  at  all  times,  a 
thing  extremely  ofibuive  to  the  ancient  patriarcbal  ehurch  of 
AJeundria.  Agai»,  the  Western  church,  by  reaixw  of  its 
predominant  Romui  spirit,  so  nnbending  and  practical,  and 
hj  reason  of  its  chaisrteriatic  lif^  which  was  not  so  restlessly 
ecientific,  preserved  greater  traztqidllity  in  the  coarse  of  its 
doctrinal  development.  On  the  odier  hand,  the  more  ex- 
citable and  actively  scientific  spirit  of  the  Greeks,  the  specula- 
tive bent  of  mind,  the  manifold  spiritual  dements  wliich  here 
came  iu  contact  with  each  other, — all  diis  was  a  source  of 
muiifold  disputes  in  the  Greek  church,  winch,  throu^  the 
laia-hetA  tit  tbe  mnsmitted,  dirioe  doetrine,  a*  veil  m  of  all  Bpiritnal  , 

*  QiuB  per  itmaa  eeoleiisi  ears  doMtb  diitenditar,  eiiKente  hoc  a 
oiAm  Domino,  qoi  apostolioB  digaitatis  beatiirimo  apoatolo  Petro  prima- 
'  torn  fidd  sua  remaneratioDe^  commisiC,  naivemlcm  ecdesiam  in  Amda- 
"  ■   >olidila(«  CQnMitDeits,   necenitatem   eollicitadinis,   qoam 
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duturbing'  intevfermec  of  tlte  state,  were  still  further  pn>> 
noted,  and  at  tbe  nine  time  rendered  more  intricate  and  pex- 
ptwng.  Now,  while  in  the  Weatem  ehorch  IJbe  greatest 
tranquillit;  prevailed,  contrasted  with  this  agitated  conditioa 
of  theGreek  ehurch,  it  came  abont  that  the  contending  parties 
of  the  latter,  and  especiBll;  those  who  had  against  th^  the 
dominant  power,  sought  to  obtain  on  their  side  the  voice  of 
the  Western  church,  and  especially  of  the  Homan  as  the  most 
influential,  and  the  mie  which  gave  the  tone  to  all  the  rest; 
aad  that  those  who  were  persecuted  bj  the  dominant  party 
took  r^uge  at  Rcme.  Now,  m  it  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
aitee  to  sudi  persons  to  gain  in  thar  favour  the  voice  of  the 
Bmnau  church,  so  this  interest  influenced  them  in  the  choice  of 
thor  expressions ;  and  to  show  their  respect  for  the  Soman 
cfanrch,  they  made  use  of  such  expressions  as  they  would  not 
have  emplt^ed  under  other  circiinisfances.  But  the  £omau 
iHsbope,  who  were  already  in  the  habit  of  passing  judgm«)t  on 
all  the  relations  of  the  church  from  that  mce  established  and 
settled  pcunt  of  view  which  we  have  just  described,  found 
accwdingly  in  such  expiessi<His,  looking  as  they  did  at  nothh^ 
but  the  letter,  an  acknowledgment  of  that  point  of  view  with- 
out conconing  themselves  to  inquire  what  the  persona  who 
used  these  expressions  really  had  in  their  minds.  Protestations 
undoubtedly  sometimes  followed  from  the  dominant  party  of 
the  East,  when  the  decisions  of  the  Roman  bishops  ran  con- 
trary to  their  interests.  Thus,  for  example,  when  the  Boman 
bishop  Julius,  instead  of  concurring'  with  the  dominant  party 
of  the  Eastern  church,  which  had  deposed  from  his  office  the 
bishop  Atbanasius  of  Alexandria,  had  invited  both  parties  to 
present  the  matt^,  by  their  delegates,  before  an  assembly  of 
the  Western  church ;  the  Eastern  bishops,  convened  at  Au- 
tioch,  declared  that  it  did  not  belong  to  turn,  a  for«gn  bishop, 
to  set  himself  up  as  a  judge  in  the  a&irs  of  the  Eastern 
diurch ;  that  every  synod  was  indepMident  in  its  decisious ; 
that  he,  as  bishop  of  a  larger  city,  was  no  more  than  the  other 
biihops ;  that  it  bad,  in  truth,  just  as  little  entered  into  the 
minds  of  Iiis  predecessors  to  interfere  in  the  interior  afliurs  of 
the  Easton  church,  to  set  themselves  up  as  judges  over  the 
decisioDB  of  the  £astem  synods  in  the  Samosatenian  disputes, 
as  it  had  occurred  to  the  older  bishops  of  the  East  to  consti- 
tute themselves  judges  in  the  controversies  of  the  Westj  as, 
»2 
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for  sxample,  the  NoTadan.*  But  the  party  in  whose  &Tour 
the  IttHDan  bishops  bad  decided,  finally  obtained  the  victoij  ; 
and  they  could  accordiDgly,  taking  advantage  of  this  fact, 
declare  that  protestation  to  be  null,  and  maintain  the  validity 
of  their  own  judidal  sentence.  Under  such  favourable  dr- 
cumstances  they  received  many  public  testimonials  of  their 
suprone  jurididd  authority,  which  in  the  sequel  became  of  im- 
portance to  than.  To  this  class  belong  the  three  following; 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Sardica :  t  "I.  When  a  bishop  is 
condemned  in  a  matter,  and  he  believes  that  injustice  has  been 
done  him,  the  synod  which  judged  him  shall  write  to  the 
Soman  bishop  Julius ;  so  that,  if  necessary,  tiie  investigatioo 
may  be  renewed  by  the  bishops  of  the  nei^bouring  province, 
and  he  himself  name  the  judges.  U.  That,  in  such  a  case, 
no  other  person  shall  be  nominated  to  fill  the  place  of  the 
deposed  lishop  until  the  HcHnan  bishop  shall  have  rec^ved 
notice  of  it,  and  decided  on  the  point.  III.  If,  in  such  a  case, 
the  deposed  bishop  appeal  to  the  bishop  of  Bome,  and  the 
latter  considers  a  new  investigation  to  be  advisable,  he  may 
'  coromit  such  investigation  to  the  bishops  of  the  neighbouring 
province,  and  may  also  send  to  it  presbyters  out  of  the  body 
of  his  cleigy  to  assist  in  the  inquiry."  Thus  this  synod,  no 
doubt,  as^ned  to  the  Roman  bishop  a  certain  supreme  power 
of  jurisdiction,  a  r^ht  of  revision  in  the  ai&irs  of  the  bishops. 
But  it  admits  also  of  being  easily  explained  how  they  came  to 
do  this.  Besides  the  Western  bishops,  those  only  from  the 
East  were  present  at  this  council  who  had  been  condemned 
and  deposed  there  by  the  party  hostile  to  them.  It  was  the 
interest  of  the  dominant  party  in  this  council,  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Eastern  synods  with  regard  to  Atbanasius  should 
be  reversed,  and  the  latter  restored  lo  his  place  again.  The 
comicil  of  Sardica  was  intended,  it  is  true,  in  its  first  arrange- 
ment, to  be  an  ecumenical  one.  But  as  tlie  Orientals  had  in 
a  great  measure  separated  irom  it,  it  could  lay  no  just  claims 
to  this  character ;  and  it  seems  that  its  canons,  in  the  next 
succeeding  times,  stood  in  no  very  high  authority  even  in  the 
Western  church  itself.  But,  very  naturally,  these  canons 
must  have  been  highly  acceptable  to  the  Roman  church ;  and 

"  Vid.  Jalii  epiat.  1  ad».  EosebianoB,  bs.  4  et  5.    Socral.  1.  II.  c.  15. 
Hilarii  opus  historicmn  Fragmentum,  III.  b.  E6. 
t  CanoD.  m.  IV.  et  V. 
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in  this  church,  therefore,  tfaey  could  not  be  forgott«i.  So 
much  the  more  easily  might  it  here  happen  tliat  Iliese  canons, 
to  which  a  peculiar  importance  must  have  been  attached, 
would  be  uDcooscioualy  coufounded  and  given  out  for  tlie 
same  with  those  of  the  Nicene  council.  A  second  declaration, 
by  which,  in  the  year  878  or  381,  a  certain  supreme  authority 
of  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  a&irs  was  conceded  to  the 
Homan  bishop  Damaaus,  proceeded,  however,  only  from  an 
emperor,  Giatian ;  and  luid  reference  simply  to  a  schigm 
which  had  arisen  in  Bome,  in  which  the  Roman  bishop  was 
particularly  interested.     (See,  below.  History  of  Schisms.) 

A  third  case  was  this :  The  bishop  Hilarius  of  Aries,  whose 
zeal  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his  spiritual  office,  whose  life 
of  strict  piety  and  active  l>enevoIence,  commanded  univeisal  re- 
spect, iiad  proceeded,  on  a  certain  occasion,  while  visiting  the 
churches  as  metropolitan  bishop  of  this  part  of  Gaul  (Gallia 
Narbonnensis) — which  authority  the  bishops  of  Aries  had  exer- 
cised for  a  long  time,  though  not  without  its  being  disputed, — 
to  depose  from  his  office,  with  the  consent  of  a  synod,  a  certain 
bishop  by  the  name  of  Celidonius."  The  latter,  however, 
applied  to  Rome,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  Leo  that  injus- 
tice had  been  done  him.  Hilarius  himself  hastened  to  Rome, 
and  openly  defended  his  cause.  But  when  he  perceived  that 
Leo  was  already  committed  on  the  side  of  Celidonius,  and  de- 
termined to  ti^e  his  part,  be  judged  it  advisable  to  leave  Bome 
again.  At  this  proceeding,  Leo  was  still  more  exasperated : 
it  appeared  to  him  a  very  punishable  act  of  disobedience,  that 
Hihiius  ventured  to  withdraw  himself  from  his  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.  He,  without  further  ado,  reinstated  Celidonius  in 
nis  office ;  thot^h,  even  according  to  the  decrees  of  Sardica,  it 
simply  belonged  to  Mm  to  direct  that  a  new  investigation  of 
the  matter  should  be  instituted  in  the  province  itself,  by  the 
ndghbourii^  bishops,  in  which  he  iiimself  might  participate  by 
means  of  his  delegates.  He  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that,  as 
the  metropolitan  authority  hod  been  conferred  by  Iiis  prede- 
cessors on  the  bishop  of  Aries  only  by  a  special  grant,  Hilarius 
faod  forfeited  this  power  by  his  abuse  of  it,  and  that  it  should 

*  It  ii  diipnted,  whetlier  this  bishop  b«IoDged  td  the  metropolitan  dio- 
cese of  Hilsrioi,  or  whether  zeal  tor  church  dist^pline.  or  pauioD,  led 
him  lo  the  wnmg  step  of  atrctchiiig  his  pover  beyond  the  limits  of  OtU 
diooese,  *nd  thus  to  violate  eecledwtiesl  Amu. 
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^lain  be  tEamferred  to  the  bisfai^  of  Yiauia.  His  unepiritual 
mode  of  af^rehending  tlie  idea  of  tbe  church,  and  the  hiecai^- 
ehical  arrogance  so  easily  combined  dierewilfa,  canied  faim  to 
Boch  an  estr(»a«  that  he  could  say :  "  He  who  thinks  lumadf 
called  upoD  to  dilate  lite  primacy  of  the  ^matle  Peter,  will 
find  himself  in  nowise  able  to  lessen  that  dimity ;  bat,  puHed 
up  by  the  spirit  of  his  own  pridc^  will  plunge  himself  into 
bell."*  Thus,  whoever  refiised  to  subject  himself  to  the  oBurped 
^liritual  d<»mnatj(m  of  a  man,  was  to  he  ^eluded  from  the 
lunsdom  of  heaven.  It  had  been  well  for  Leo,  if  he  had 
apjuied  to  himsdf  what  he  addressed  to  the  GalUc  bisht^ ; 
"  That  the  fellowshq)  i^  the  chuidi  was  not  to  be  fbrindden  to 
1^  Christian  by  the  arbitrary  will  c^  an  angry  priest ;  that  a 
soul  for  which  Christ  has  shed  his  blood,  must  not  be  excluded 
ftom  the  privilege  of  church  ccHnmunicn  aa  account  of  some 
inrignificant  word."  The  young  emperor,  Yalentiniaii  TTT , 
who  was  at  the  beck  of  the  Roman  bishc^,  issued  thereiqxm  a 
law  in  the  year  445,  in  which  he  says:  "The  primacy  «f  the 
iqMstoltc  seat  having  been  established  by  the  merit  of  the  apostle 
Pet«',  by  the  dignity  of  the  city  of  Btxne,  and  by  the  authority 
of  a  holy  synod,f  no  pretended  power  shall  arrogate  to  itaeff 
anything  against  the  authority  of  that  seat  For  peace  can  be 
tmiversally  preserved  only  when  tbe  whole  church  acknowledges 
its  ruler."  Resistance  to  the  authmty  of  the  Boman  bish(^ 
is  declared  to  be  an  offenoe  against  the  Baauw  slate.  It  b 
established  as  a.  settled  ordinance  for  all  times,  that  as  well  de 
Gallic  bishops,  as  the  bisfacps  of  all  the  other  provinces,  couM 
not  pti>p&lj  undertake  anytlung  without  authority  from  the 
Pope  of  the  eternal  city  (Pa|>a  urfais  tetemse).  What  the 
autlwrity  itf  the  apostolic  seat  (Hduned,  ahonld  be  law  fiv  aB, 
BO  that  every  bishop  who,  when  suBmoned  before  the  tribnnil 
of  the  Roman  bishop,  declined  to  ^^leai,  should  be  forced  tD 
.  do  M)  by  tbe  governor  irf  the  provinoe. 

The  onperor,  by  whom  the  ^iritual  .and  the  political  pointB 
t£  view  wei«  here  confounded  It^thet,  willed  that  the  cAtwvft 
of  his  emfnre,  just  as  the  latter  iltelf,  should  have  one  eeiaiaw~ 
ledged  priad^nl  head ;  but  the  whole  previous  constitvtion  «f 
the  church  could  not  possibly  be  overthrown  by  an  imperial 
edict.     Hilarius  seems,  notwithstanding,  to  have  remained  in 
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paasoasiaDof  humetiopoUlaniil^iiitf;  be  mMintuned  the  rights 
of  his  church,  althou^  he  Bought  ^  »  respectful  deportiatat 
to  become  nEonciW  njth  the  Bodwh  bkhi^.* 

The  North-African  church,  which  most  diatinctl;  espraMod 
the  principle  trom  which  these  consequeoces  were  derived,  wu, 
lioweva',  the  £trthest  removed  feaai  conceding  tboN  latts, 
Tb&t  apixii  of  eocleaiastical  freedom  which  had  already,  in  the 
tiaue  ot  Cjpiun,  t^poied  itself  to  the  Somas  amaaptioa»,  was 
bete  ever  j»ed«MiuaaDt.  As  catme  wok  frequently  oecucring 
in  wiuch  msDibais  of  the  dcncol  body  tbet  had  been  dqwsed 
oo  account  of  tfaek  ofibneee,  took  refiige  with  theltomanchuidi, 
and  woe  then  lecaved;  the  r-oiinriln  of  Pnithagr,  in  >hr  yram 
407  and  418,  ordaioedf  that  whoever  thereafter,  instead  of 
aj)pealiiig  to  the  juriai&3ti«n  of  theNorth-Xfiican  chnnh  il«elf, 
appealed  to  one  beyond  the  aea,  sfaould  be  excluded  from  the 
&llowihq)  of  the  cfanTch.  Yet  it  snbHequeDtlj  h^praed  that 
a  deposed  presbytor,  Apiarius,  appealed  to  the  K<»p«ti  biik^ 
JZosiiaHs.  The  latter  wa«  di«powd  to  bsiiig  t^  matter  beforK 
his  tribunal ;  and  when  tlue  met  with  lOiiie  reaistaBce,  he  fell 
btuA  br  anpport  on  the  radted  canons  of  the  ccanuul  of  Sai^ 
dica ;  which,  haw^rer,  he  caosed  to  be  presented  by  his  date- 
gatee  at  the  oovncil  at  Catthage  in  the  year  419,  as  Ntecae 
cancns.  To  the  Afirifnii  it  apfxsred  extivnely  stonge  that 
these  canons,  which  were  wholly  uaknown  to  them,  w«re  ao- 
wheretobefound  in  theircolleetioaaf.th»d(riiiga«f  theMeene 
council.  They  resolved  that  they  voidd  ■■ff^w  them  lor  tte 
prtaeot  to  be  valid ;  yet  cause  inquiiy  to  be  made  t^  DoawUiig 
the  g^uiine  ancient  nanuaeripts  of  the  doicgi  of  the  Nioflue 
couueil,  preserved  in  the  Eastern  daKoha  at  Constantina^e, 
Alesandria,  aad  Antiocfa,  for  the  purpose  of  we«rtainii)g 
iihiKhii  Hiiij  iwllji  hiihiirirt  In  lliiai  This  the;  gave  notine 
of  to  the  Kenum  Insktqi  Boni&dns,  who  bad  meanwhile  suc- 
ceeded Zioamm.     Th^  invited  himxlso  to  mdte  iuquiries  ef 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  there  are  uo  remajnuig  record!  of  these 
■"  '   which  the  ei 


„. s  between  Hil»ry  and  l*o.     lite  irordi  which  the  eil;  pna- 

ftet.  (pnefectna  n^s,)  Aoiiliaria,  vbo  uogfat  to  make  UoMelf  medlaMr, 
sihlismil  tt>  HibiTj,  are  wonk;  of       '        '        ■     -     -        .  •      ■ 
M  BC  li>4UBiuBi',  qoooMKlo  uobU  cou 
Qomm  qoadiuD  ti^Deriludine  plus  crubuntur,  in  q 
demittat,  plnrimam  tu  nihil  perditunu  acquim. 
t  Cod.  Afr,  e. ». 
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tbe  like  nature ;  but  at  the  saige  time  thef  declared  that,  even 
according  to  theM  taws,  the  affiurs  of  other  ecclesiastics  besides 
bishopemust  be  settled  only  within  their  own  provinces.  "Now 
although  tbese  laws  were  observed  in  Italy,  yet  thej  should 
not  be  compelled  to  submit  to  such  intolerable  eDcroochments. 
Tet  they  hoped  that  under  his  ecdemastical  rule  they  would 
not  have  to  suffix  from  such  am^ance.*  Amid  the  doctrinal 
disputes  of  the  fiflh  and  sixth  centuries,  the  Pelagian  contro- 
versy and  that  concerning  the  edict  de  tribut  capUulit,  we  see 
often  the  Africans  maiutainii^  their  doctrinal  principles  even 
when  in  contradiction  with  the  Bontan  ;  and  we  see,  in  feet, 
the  Boman  biabop  Zosiraus  finally  yielding  to  the  decisions  of 
the  Afidcans. 

We  must  accordingly  hold  fitst  to  this  as  the  result  of  the 
church  development  of  this  period, — that  the  idea  of  an  ex- 
ternal church  theocracy  under  one  soveragn  head  was  already 
present  in  the  minds  of  the  Roman  bisbt^ ;  and  although  a 
spirit  of  eccleoastical  independence,  which  flowed  from  the 
earliest  Christian  antiquity,  still  presented  many  obstacles  to  the 
realization  of  this  ide)t,  and  the  Eastern  church  ever  remained 
disinclined  to  acknowlet^  it,  yet  important  germs  of  such  a 
realization  were  already  esistu^  in  the  Western  churches, 
which,  under  Aivourable  circumstances,  in  later  times,  would 
doubtless  be  taken  advantage  of. 

To  represrat  the  outward  unity  of  the  church,  another  im- 
portant institution  came  in  during  this  period,  which,  it  is  true, 
originated  also  in  that  general,  fundamental  idea  of  the  estermd 
visible  church ;  yet,  if  the  Christian  doctrine  had  not  first 
«Tolvpd  itself  into  precisely  this  form  of  a  universal  monarchy, 
could  not  BO  easily  have  shaped  itself  in  the  way  it  did ; — we 
mean  tbe  general  attemblUt  of  the  church,  concilia  universalia, 
ovvHot  otKovfuviaai  (by  olitovfiirti  was  understood,  originally, 
the  Boman  empire).  Men  Imng  accustomed  already  to  regard 
the  provincial  synods  as  tbe  highest  legislative  and  judicial 
tribunals  for  the  churches  of  the  several  provinces,  it  was 
natural,  when  disputes  arose  which  occupied  the  lai^i;est  portioa 
of  tbe  Christendom  of  the  Koman  empir^  that  the  thought 
should  occur  of  forming,  aftff  some  analogous  manner,  a  Uke 
tribunal  for  the  Christendom  of  the  wliole  Roman  empire ;  and 

*  Non  tamiu  jam  istmn  tjphnm  punri. 
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this  was  Boon  tisiiBferred,  generally,  to  the  entire  cliuich  uni- 
versal.  The  prorinciai  synods  then  being  customarily  r^^arded 
as  o^;ana  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  ^^uidance  of  the  churches 
of  a  certain  district,  so  now  this  was  ^)plied  to  the  relation  of 
universal  councilB  to  the  whole  church.  Theae  imiveraal  coun* 
cils  had  a  twofold  aim,  to  decide  disputes  concerning  doctrines, 
and  to  determine  the  constitution,  the  fbnns  of  worship,  and 
the  discipline  of  the  church ;  to  widab  latta*  the  canons  of  these 
assemblies  had  reference. 

It  was  not  posffible,  at  these  councils,  to  axrive  at  a  calm 
understanding  of  disputed  points  of  doctrine.  Each  party  was 
fettered  to  its  system  already  made  out,  and  judged  everything 
by  it  without  entering  at  all  into  ^e  esaini nation  of  tim 
notions  entert^ned  by  others.  It  was  a  strife  of  party  passions ; 
and  the  result  of  the  ptx>ceedings  was  already  predetermined 
by  the  relation  of  the  contending  parties  to  the  dominant  power. 
Gregory  of  Na^anzus,  who  expressed  the  result  of  s  large  and 
various  experience,  gives  the  following  remarkable  account 
of  the  mode  of  proceeding  at  such  assemblies  :* — "  I  am  so 
constituted,"  he  writes,  "that,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  dread 
every  assembly  of  Bishops  ;  fiir  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  good 
end  of  any  one, — never  beai  at  a  synod  which  did  more  for  the 
suppression  than  it  did  for  the  increase  of  evils ;  for  an  inde- 
scribable thiist  6}T  contention  and  for  rule  prevails  in  them, 
and  a  man  will  be  &r  more  likely  to  draw  upon  bimaelf  the 
reproach  of  wishii^  to  set  himself  up  as  a  judge  of  other  men's 
wickedness,  than  he  will  be  to  succeed  in  any  attempts  of  his 
to  r«nove  it." 

Tet,  despite  of  the  many  impure  human  motives  which 
intruded  themselves  into  thieee  councils,  men  r^arded  them 
as  the  oigans  by  which  the  Holy  Ghost  guided  the  progressive 
movonent  of  the  church, — as  the  voice  by  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  determined  what  bad  before  been  doubtful,  and  to  which 
every  man  was  bound,  therefore,  to  submit  his  own  fikllible, 
subjective  judgment.  The  theory  of  Augustin  on  this  subject 
was,  that  "  the  decision  of  controverted  questions  does  not 
proceed  in  the  first  instance  and  directly  from  the  transactions 
of  these  councils ;  but  that  these  transactionB,  rather,  are  pre- 
pared liy  the  theological  investigattons  which  have  preceded 
them.  The  decisions  of  councils  sunply  give  the  expression  of 
*  Ep.  ad  Proc(¥.  Gfi. 
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p«d>lic  aatltari^  to  Uie  result  at  whidi  ^e  chnrch,  ia  ifsdeve- 
lopmoit  thna  or,  has  aniTed.  Hence  it  mmj  happen  that  a 
Gcwtravertcd  matter,  at  a  pftrticular  tiiae,  cannot  as  yet  be 
decideil,  even  b;  a  general  council ;  becasae  the  previous  io- 
veatigatkuu  have  nc^  aa  yet  safRcieBtlj'  prqiared  the  way  for 
a  de&utive,a'BetdedreMilt"  Aooording  to  this  theory,  genatJ 
Gonocila  ihould  eipressaQdaettlefinnly  theumTCfaalChristisB 
coBsciousoesa,  up  to  that  point  of  its  development  which,  ander 
the  gwdance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  the  actuating  pniici{de 
of  the  whole  life  of  the  chorch,  it  hw  Mac  had  at  a  certain 
period  of  time.  The  univenol  ChriBtiun  aomciiMuiieae  is  thus 
merely  fixed  ia  a  d^ervinate  espveMOn, — the  sum  and  acm~ 
t^ta  of  Cbiiatiai)  truth  moM  clearly  aad  diidDctly  evolved  ia 
oppcKlkn  to  the  lateBt  cmm.  Heaee  as  enlightened  chiu^ 
teudier  may,  at  a  paitioular  period,  be  in  error  on  eome  one 
impcHlant  point,  withoot  therefore  fidiing  into  beamj ;  since, 
ia  loipeet  to  thia  ooe  poiot,  there  may  aa  jet  have  been  bd 
geoenl  detiaiaa  of  the  Christian  conaciousneH.  Sutwh«ai,bf 
Dontinual  inveatigatioa,  the  evolution  of  the  tmirerBal  CfaristiaH 
ooasciouaueH  has  leached  lhi»  point,  jwd  expressed  ibdf  <m 
the  matter  in  queetioQ  through  the  voice  of  a  geoend  council, 
K  proper  homility  lequirei  it  of  the  iodividDtd,  that  he  should 
sulxBit  his  own  eubjective  judgment  to  that  general  decEsaa 
guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Jt  is  only  the  pride  of  aelf-wUl 
that  (evolls  against  lawful  antiwrity ;  it  is,  in  truth,  a  prioci^ 
gromded  in  nature,  tlnU  the  part  Aould  ndiardinate  itself  to 
the  «fa<^e.  Accoiding  to  tbe  theory  of  Augnstin,  however, 
the  earlier  councilii  might  be  corrected  and  improved  bj 
later  onee ;  «inee  each  council  give*  only  that  decinon  whi(^ 
aaswers  to  the  stage  of  development  wUch  the  churdi  haa 
arrived  at  in  eaidi  several  period.  Tetittnay  beatjuestioa 
whether  AugiuUn  really  supposed  that  a  eouncil  oouU  exptem 
poutive '  errors ;  or  whether  his  opinion -was  ajaaply  like  that 
aoon  afierwajtb  expressed  by  Yinoentios  4^*  Biriiiom,  in  bis 
Commcnitoriim),  a.  worL  ftritt^i  somewhere  about  the  year 
484  ;  namely,  that  a  later  coancil  should  ccMrect  the  decisioOH 
at  the  osrlier,  only  so  &riH  to  define  what  the  other  had  left 
undet«nniDed,  ju^  as  the  more  advanced  devdopoMat  of  the 
efaurch  might  require  in  its  oppcnition  to  new  forms  irf  errw.* 
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Xhiui  Uie  freedom  of  the  spiritual  evc^tk»  of  Cfamtiani^ 
among  raankind  was  to  find  an  impWHthle  barrier  ia  the  de> 
aave  a.uthontj  of  genoal  councila.*  We  aee  here,  fiiU;  de- 
Tfiloped  already,  tbe  genne  of  thai  ^stem  of  Teitricti<Mi  wliid) 
grew  oat  of  tke  haliit  of  oonfoiiBdiiig  together  Ihe  visible  and 
the  invisible  dwrch,  And  which  reified  aiqnenie,  nntil  b;  the 
work  of  Giod  in  the  Be&nnatic»,  was  {saduoed  that  frve  li& 
of  the  spirit  irtiich  itas  its  gniand  in  the  essence  of  the  gospel, 
and  uni&rmly  Mcompaniefi  it  where  it  is  preached  ia  its 
pun^. 

The  ewenoe  of  Chriatianity  etniggles  against  &e  demand  of 
a  blind  subroisnoa  to  hnmaa  anUiwi^ ;  it  requires  no  oths 
obedioiee  dian  da,t  which  aaewas  to  the  true  natnre  ai^ 
d^nity  of  man's  spirit;  and.itstandsintwflartr^oontndictian 
with  true  freedom,  but  rather  it  tbe  ealy  thing  that  can  pnn 
duce  it.  All  that  it  requii<eB  is,  thai  man's  spirit,  hannK 
become ccnsc ions  of  i^  trwe  wants,  Bhouldoubmit  to  the  teach- 
ii^s  of  God's  eternal  spirit,  who  alone  ctx  oommunicate  tbit 
which  will  satisfy  all  its  longings.  Ttte^irit  speaks,  through 
tlte  divine  word,  to  each  individual,  in  the  inner  receaMa  of  his 
heart,  according  to  the  measare  of  his  recipiency ;  and  it  B 
only  what  each  one  .knows  frmn  this  somce  mid  through  this 
revelation,  in  the  tnner  reoeseea  of  his  heart,  that  he  can  vitaify 
believe,  ami  from  his  iunoet  cDnsciowness  acknowledge  to  be 
-true.  FaounduBof  Hanmaneiaya.-t  ''Tehiaprieat8,aaaaib1ed 
in  bis  name,  Christ  can  never  be  wasting ;  beonae  he,  bejnc 
almighty  truth,  can  in  no  way  prove  &lae  to  tie  praause.  , 
£tit  the  catditiaa  here  presupposed,  wilhmt  whit^  the  &)&• 
ment  of  that  promise  could  not  be  realiaad,  was  in  &ot 
precisely  the  thi^is»  often  wasliiig  in  Quae  aaaembbes.     Al- 


mvidu^  CD 

n  earitate  Cliriafiaiis.    Bat  wliere  HA  ever  nuih  a  spirit  pevul  in  a 

ceaacjlf    Compart   witti  ttis  de  abore-dted  words  of  Gn^or;  of 
N&ziaDi. 

*  ThBstlKex0eUaitki^(q>'Faowdi««f  HmniaEe— amanwteiAovra 
gresl  fi^edom  vithin  certain  limits — sajM.  about  the  aiiddle  of  the  nalh 
centnrj  (defeas.  liiiua  cafilaloraia,  1.  V.  c  5) :  Neqae  enim  est  alia 
condiiiirian  ftciendcnua  imlitu,  qimm  ut  qnod  iateHectn  oon  capinuu, 
ex  snetoritMc  cK^asm 

t  Iulk«VJILvot.tflu*w 
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most  anything  elM  m^tit,  in  many  cases,  be  afGnned  of  them, 
than  that  they  were  aMembled  in  the  name  of  Christ.  What 
wamuit  bad  men  to  believe  that  they  who  had  not  brought 
Trith  them  the  temp^  which  was  required  in  order  to  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  ooght  to  be  considered  as  its  organs 
for  the  rest  of  the  church  ?  In  things  spiritual  and  divine,  it 
cannot  hold  good  that  the  individual  must  subordinate  himself 
to  the  whole ;  ibr  the  individual  spirit  may,  in  truth,  by  its 
freedom,  and  by  the  purity  of  its  will,  outrun,  in  its  own  course 
of  development,  the  whole  multitude  chained  to  that  spirit  of 
the  age  which  is  not  tlie  spirit  of  truth.  The  individual  may 
have  fov^ht  his  way  to  freedom,  where  the  multitude  are  in 
bondage.  Errors  are  often  propagated  without  design,  when 
they  luive  made  good  their  dominion  over  the  consciouanees  of 
men.  Individuals  who  aurrender  themselves  to  the  spirit  of 
truth,  which  speaks  not  barely  to  the  nuusies,  but  also  to  each 
individual  according  to  the  recipient  temper  of  his  mind,  attain 
by  clear  consciousnesa  to  the  separation  of  the  true  frtxn  the 
ulse ;  and  how  could  they  possibly  be  under  any  obligation 
to  subject  th^nselves  to  the  dominant  spirit  of  untruth  ?  But 
even  in  case  the  spirit  of  truth  had  been  spoken  by  a  general 
council,  still  this  ezpreanon  could  be  binding  only  on  him 
who,  by  the  same  spirit  of  truth,  had  recognized  the  same  as 
(rue  from  the  divine  word.  Thus  there  was  substitutM  here 
a  cringing  to  human  authority  and  consequent  servility  of 
spirit,  in  place  of  that  true  humility  which  gives  all  the  honour 
to  God,  the  Spirit  of  absolute  truth  alone;  and  which,  there- 
fore, in  freeing  men  from  bondage  to  human  opinions,  makes 
them  free  indeed. 

As  die  decisions  of  g«ieral  councils  had  respect  not  only  to 
matters  of  doctrine,  but  also  to  matters  connected  with  the 
outward  life  of  the  churdi,  to  the  church  constitution,  and  to 
church  usages,  another  evil  ensued ;  namely,  that  by  means 
of  them  the  forms  of  training,  which  by  their  own  nature  are 
multiform  and  variable,  were  subjected  to  an  unchangeable  law 
of  dead  uniformity. 

Again,  since  the  goieral  coundls  constituted  a  legislative 
tribunal  for  the  entire  church,  the  material  was  now  at  hand 
for  a  universal  ecclesiastical  l^:islalion.  The  Boman  abbot, 
Dionysius  Exiguus,  presented  to  the  Western  church,  in  the 
early  times  of  the  sixth  oeutnij,  a  book  of  ecclesiastical  laws  ; 
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coDsisting  of  a  collection  which  be  had  made  from  the  written 
decisions  (decretalee)  of  the  Roman  bishops — in  answer  to 
ecclesiBBtical  questions  addi-«»eed  to  them — from  the  time  of 
Siricius,  or  from  tike  year  385  and  onward,  and  from  decree* 
(canones)  of  the  general,  and  of  the  more  important  provincial 
councils.  This  work  soon  obtained  paramount  authority ;  and 
it  had  an  important  influence  in  shaping  out  the  papal  monarchy 
in  the  Western  church,  that  he  had  assigned  so  prominent  ft 
place  to  the  papal  decreet!. 

n.    Thb  Discipline  of  the  Chubch, 

The  principle  was  transmitted  from  the  precedii^  to  the 
present  times,  that  those  who  had  b;  gross  tran^Tession» 
violated  their  baptismal  vows,  should  be  excluded  from  the 
fellowship  of  the  church  and  from  participating  in  the  com- 
munion; aritl  not  till  the;  had  given  satjsfiictory  proots  of 
repentance  were  they  to  receive  absolution  from  the  bishop, 
and  to  be  admitted  again  to  church  fellowship.  During  the 
Novatian  controversies  of  the  preceding  period,  men  had 
agreed  on  certain  common  prinuples  respectit^  the  nature  of 
penitence.  It  was  agreed  that  to  no  one,  of  whatever  olfence 
he  might  have  been  guilty,  provided  that  by  his  conduct  thus 
&r  he  had  shown  the  marks  of  sincere  repentance,  should  be 
refiiBcd  the  communion  in  the  hour  of  death.*  Gradually  the 
penitenis  carae  to  be  distributed  into  different  classes,  after  the 
same  manner  as  the  catechumens,  according  to  their  different 
degrees  of  fitness  for  being  restored  back  to  the  fellowship  of 
the  church.  The  first  class  was  formed  of  those  who  were  not 
yet  allowed  to  enter  the  church,  f  They  were  bound  to  stand 
without  the  doors  of  the  churoh,  and  to  implore  with  weeping 
the  intercession  of  the  members  of  the  community  as  they 
entered ;  at  the  same  time  prostrating  themselves  to  the  earth, 
hence  they  were  called  irpoaKXaioyrtt.  Nest  followed  those 
who  were  permitted  to  listen  with  all  the  unbaptized  in  the 
outer  area  of  the  church  (the  ydp&rii,  the  ferula)  to  the  sermon 
and  to  the  reading  of  the  scriptures.     Then  followed  those  in 

*  See  Conci).  Nic  canon  13.  If  SDch  a  person  aulnequeDtlj'  TecoTer«d, 
he  was  to  be  placed  back  once  more  in  the  fourth  class  of  pcenitentes. 

t  'A<rii{yi/u»i  Tflt  U»).nrHK  Oiey  are  called,  in  Gregory  NyEsen. 
epistula  canonica  ad  Letcjnm. 
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wfaooe  bcAsIf  B  Bperial  pnynr  of  the  elrarrii  waa  cffmd ;  m 
which  occa^cHi  tfacy  fell  on  their  knees,  and  h^ce  wera  called 
{ntorarmmt,  Bobrtniti,  Finallj,  those  who  were  allowed  to 
be  present  at  all  the  prayen  and  transactioBa  of  the  dmreh, 
bat  yet  couM  not  theawelvee  brii^  a  ^ift  to  the  altar,  or  por- 
ticipatfl  fa  the  tomtaamtn  (xl*^  rpovfopit  roaruroivni  rir 

Entoing  under  obtipUioDB  to  do  penance  far  parttcnlarsiUB 
within  a  determinate  dme,  was  a  practice  wiii*^  had  no  ex- 
istence in  this  period.  The  only  cases  which  could  occur  were, 
either  that  the  hi«h(^  excluded  fiom  clnireh  feUowship  tho«e 
whose  transgresaions  had  become  sufficiently  Dotoiious,  and 
granted  to  thou  the  privilege  of  readmisBicHi  only  on  cmdition 
of  ntbjecting-  themmlTcs  to  a  church  penance  fised  upon  by 
himself  in  some  pn^rtion  to  their  crime ;  or  else  that  thenr 
voluntarily  made  confeanoa  of  their  nns  to  the  bwh(^,  whtch 
act  waa  considered  isitsejf  a  tokra  of  repentance,  and  tlierefiire 
had  some  inflnence  in  mitigBtiiig  the  penance  t^the  church,  f 

Still,  in  carrying  out  the  principles  which  had  bera  estab- 
liafaed  on  the  sutgect  <rf  admission  to  the  communion  and  of 
penance,  the  cbiB«h,  Bince  it  no  longer  constituted,  as  in  the 
precedug  period,  a  Itiody  subststing  l^  itsdf  and  independent 
of  all  others,  found  many  difficnltiea  which  could  not  esist  m 
the  fbn^inng  period,  at  least  in  the  mme  degree.}  Casa  oo 
cnrred  in  iriiich  the  bishop,  by  ripdly  carrying  out  these 
principles,  must  necessarily  fear  that  a  Khina  would  be  pro- 
duced in  the  church.  TheDonatists,ofwhom  wealiaDpreBeDtly 
speak,  maintained  that,  in  such  eases,  in  order  to  keep  the 

•  B^mL  ep.  cnunia.  III.  Ambros.  d*  paoilBDti*,  L  IL  c.  10. 

t  It  i*  nuoertain  what  il  DUsnt  in  tfaa  sarmteeDtli  tanaa  at  the 
cuoDcil  of  Aacjra  by  lU  nli  x"l^K'l''""''  tix^^'" — whether  it  denoM 
thou  among  the  firet  cloia  at  catecbmneiu  vithonl  tbe  doors  of  tbe 
church,  where  tbey  wera  eiDOgrf  to  all  we»therg,  w  whetlter  it  stmds 
fiiT  those  in  the  clua  Teiea  bj  evil  s^O,  in  the  s>me  ^«ee  irith 
EnergnDiens.    The  first  is  the  more  probable. 

X  ChT;BO>lom  aajB  of  those  who  came  lathe  commoiiioii  as  Impenitect 

See  the  Homily  on  the  feast  of  B^pbui?,  Saiil.  T.  V.  fol.  528.  The 
R&me  holds  the  deacons  acconntabte  if  the;  sfaoBld  admit  to  tbe  eommn- 
nion  B  person  whom  tbey  knew  to  be  gnil^  of  iaj  siq  whidi  was 
poniihsble  irith  exchuirai  fn»n  the  fbUowship  of  the  ebnrch.  Hom- 
es, Msllh.  near  the  eud. 
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Ameh  para,  no  regard  should  be  paid  to  conseqoHtces; 
ftltbmgli  oren  tfarir  own  bistx^w,  it  was  allcf^ed,  coald  not 
always  proeeed  in  enet  acconlaiRe  with  thk  principle.  Othos, 
OB  the  coatnrj — as,  fbr  imtanoe,  Aiigiutin — maintained  tliat 
ma  afaontd  be  oootoit  nmplj-  to  rebuke  many  of  the  erila 
which  wera  widely  ipread.  Much,  thejr  said,  miut  be  reaerred 
to  &e  jodgimoit  of  God.  At  the  aame  time  it  was  Deceasary 
tD  {woceed  with  wiadcm  and  patience,  bo  aa  to  aT<»d  a  wcne 
evil,  and  not  to  root  up  Ae  gwxl  fruit  with  the  taTcs.*  Tho 
aecMid  difficulty  was,  to  carry  oot  these  priociplra  in  tbeir 
ftf^licattOB  to  the  great  men  of  this  world,  who,  eren  in  the 
ctraich,  Gould  not  be  forgetful  of  thar  worldly  rank.  It  was 
everywhere  an  acknowledged  principle  that  here,  before  the 
tribunal  of  God's  word,  no  respect  to  p^sons  onght  to  be  ad- 
nntted.  Chrysostoni,  in  requiring  the  deacons  to  debar  the 
tmwortfay  tkim  participating'  in  the  Ixod's  supper,  says  i 
"  Though  the  commander  of  an  aimj  or  the  govemoi  of  a 
province,  Aon^  aae  decked  with  the  imperial  crowo,  should 
approach,  y^  if  he  is  unworthy,  reftne  hiin,"-|'  But  there 
most  also  have  been  mm,  like  CfarysoBtom,  who  spoke  thu* 
and  acted  accordingly ;  who  did  not  fear  to  sacrifice  everything 
temporal,  in  r^idly  carrying  out  what  tliey  owned  to  be  th^ 
duty  as  sbei^teTds  of  the  flodc  In  the  western  church  the 
example  of  an  Antbroae  of  Milan,  who  declared  to  aev^al 
onperois,  that  if  they  proceeded  to  execnte  a  purpose  whicb 
appeared  to  him  in  violation  of  the  duty  of  a  Christian  emperor, 
he  could  not  admit  them  to  the  communitm,  showed  how  nrach 
eould  be  effected  in  these  times  of  despotism  by  the  firmneu  of 
a  bishop  deeply  penetivted  with  a  sense  of  the  elevation  and 
responsibleness  of  his  calling.  The  emperor  Theodosius  I., 
incensed  at  a  seditious  tumult  which  broke  out  in  the  year  390 
at  Thesttalonica,  abandoned  thousands,  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty,  to  the  blind  fiiry  of  his  soldiers.  When  the  emperor 
came  afterwards  to  Milan,  Ambrose,  who  had  taken  advantage 
of  a  sickness  to  retire  into  the  country,  at  first  avoided  an 
interview  with  him,  supposing  that  passion  left  in  his  soul  no 
rocnn  as  yet  for  the  lessons  of  religion.  He  thouglit  that  a 
letter  which  the  emperor  might  find  time  to  peruse  silently  W 
idmself,  might  make  a  more  salutary  impression  on  him.     ae 

*  See  AognMin,  0,  pBrmenian.  J,  IIL  c  13,  et  leqq. 
t  Horn.  S2,  Matlh.  near  the  end. 
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placed  before  him  the  example  of  Uie  penitait  Eji^  David, 
and  wrote  :  "Sin  can  be  removed  only  by  tears  and  r^Muttuice. 
No  angel  or  archai^^  can  forgive  sin ;  and  the  Lord  hinuelf, 
who  omy  was  able  to  say  to  na,  /  am  with  you,  when  we  nn, 
foigiTea  the  Bins  of  those  <mly  who  come  to  him  with  rq>aitajice. 
Aw  not  to  the  sin  alresdy  committed  still  another — that  of 
presuming  to  partake  of  the  holy  supper  unworthily,  which 
has  redounded  to  the  niin  of  many.  I  have  no  occasion  to  be 
obstinate  with  you ;  but  I  have  cause  to  fear  for  you.  I  dare 
not  distribnte  Uie  holy  elements,  if  you  mean  to  be  present  and 
receive  them.  Shall  I  vulture  to  do  that  which  I  should  not 
presume  to  do  if  the  blood  of  on«  innocent  individual  had  been 
shed,  wbetB  the  blood  of  ao  many  innocent  persona  haa  been 
shed  ?"*  These  words  of  Ambrose  made  such  an  impreesioa 
on  the  heart  of  Theodouus,  that,  penetrated  with  the  deepest 
anguish,  he  subjected  himself  to  the  public  penance  of  the 
church,  having  first  laid  aside  his  imperial  robes ;  and  as  Am- 
brose says,  not  a  day  of  his  life  passed  afterwards  in  which  he 
did  not  remember  with  pain  that  cruel  transaction.^  Ambrose, 
it  is  said,  did  not  g^ve  iiim  absolution. until,  to  prevent  the  like 
effect  of  his  irascible  disposition  for  the  iiiture,  he  had  renewed 
the  law  of  the  «uperor  Gration,  which  fort>ade  any  sentence 
of  death  pronounced  by  the  emperor  to  be  executed  short  of  an 
interval  of  thirty  days ;  so  that  the  sentence  m^ht  be  recalled, 
if,  after  the  subsiding  of  passion,  he  found  occasion  to 
repent  of  it.  The  excellent  bishop  Facundus  of  Hermiane 
observed  subsequently  to  the  emperor  Justinian,  who  was 
distracting  the  church  by  his  despotic  conduct :  "  Would  God 

*  Panliniu  in  hia  life  of  Ambrose.  Thcodaretiu  ani]  Rofians  speak, 
it  ii  true,  of  a  perBanal  iDterviev  of  Ambrose  with  the  emperor,  wham 
he  met  at  the  threshold  of  the  chnrcb.  Ta  this  case  ve  moBt  snpposo 
that  the  emperor,  uotwithstandiug  the  written  representationa  in  this 
letter,  suit  ventured  to  come  to  the  commuaioD  ;  which  is  not  probable. 
And  ai  those  wrileremake  no  mention  at  all  of  Ambrose's  letter,  but  males 
Ambrose  say  orall;  to  the  emperor  nearly  the  same  things  which  are 
writleu  in  this  letter,  it  is  quite  probable,  that  what  was  contained  in  the 
letter  came  to  be  transferred  to  an  oral  interview  which  never  took  place. 
How  it  il  conceivable,  that  the  emperor,  as  Paulinus  states,  should  have 
adduced  in  hLs  defence  outhis  occasion,  that  very  example  of  kiog  David 
which  Ambrose,  in  the  letter,  had  already  used  agaiasl  him  I 

t  Ambrose,  in  hit  fnneral  discoarse  over  this  emperor :  Stravit  omne, 
quo  utebatur,  inslgne  repam,  deflevit  ia  ecclesia  pnblice  peccatum  suuiu, 
neqne  uUdr  postea  dies  fuit,  quo  non  ilJom  doleret  errorem. 
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but  raise  np  another  Ambrose,  there  would  be  no  want  of 
another  TLeodosius."' 

When  powerful  individuals  bade  defiance  to  all  the  tribunals 
of  the  church,  one  means  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishops,  tbaX  of  solemnly  excluding  them  from  the  church  by 
the  anathema,  and  making  this,  together  with  the  crimes  com- 
mitted by  such  individual,  known  to  all  their  colleagues  in  a 
circular  letter.  These  means  were  employed  by  Synesius  against 
Andronicus,  the  worthless  governor  of  Pentapolis,  who  bad 
oppressed  the  poor  in  the  most  cruel  manner ;  and  the  means 
were  attended  with  a  happy  result. 

In  the  large  cities,  especially  within  the  Greek  church,  a 
special  presbyter  was  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to 
the  duty  of  confession,  and  of  determining  for  the  penitents 
their  due  proportion  of  church  paiance.  But  when  the 
patriarch  Nectarius  of  Constantinople  was  led,  by  the  scandal 
created  by  the  crime  of  an  ecclesiastic  thus  made  publicly 
known,  to  rescind  this  office  (about  the  year  390),  the  conse- 
quence of  this  was,  that  the  whole  system  of  confession  and 
p«ance,  as  it  had  till  now  existed  in  the  Greek  church,  came 
to  an  mid }  and  it  was  leil  free  to  each  individual,  accord- 
ii^  to  his  conscience,  to  partake  in  the  communion,  f  Still 
bishops — even  the  Greek  church,  as  examples  of  the  nest  suc- 
ceeding times  teach  us — ever  reserved  to  themselves  the  right 
of  refusing  the  communion  to  vicious  men.  That  abolition, 
however,  of  the  ancient  S3rstem  of  church  penance  had,  if  we 
may  believe  the  church  historian  Sosomene,  an  injurious  in- 
fluence on  the  general  state  of  morals. 


III.   HisTOBT  OF  THE  Schisms  of  the  Chukck. 

As  in  the  preceding  period,  so  also  in  this,  we  have  con- 
cluded to  separate  the  history  of  church  schisms  from  that  of 
the  disputes  concerning  doctrine ;  the  former  standing  closely 
ctmnected  with  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  idea  of 

*  QniB  a  nmic  Dens  tJiquem  Ainbrosiiim  nudlaret,  etism  Theodosius 
Don  deesset    Pro  ietea*.  trium  cBpitalomm.  1.  XII.  c  s. 

t  Socrates,  v.  19.  Soaom.  VH.  16.  Comp.  Morin.  de  Pffinitentia,  1.  VI. 
3S.  The  homilies  of  ChrjKntom,  vhidi  stiU  presnffioae  the  ancient 
Biage,  were  preached  by  him  at  Antioch. 

Vt'L.  in.  S 
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the  church,  and  the  history  of  the  church  constitution,  and 
hence  finding  here  its  most  natural  place. 

1.  7^  DmuHit  Sdatm. 

The  most  important  and  influential  church  divisioD  which 
we  have  to  mention  in  this  period  is  the  D(»ia.tist,  which  had 
it§  seat  in  North  Africa.  This  schism  may  be  compared,  ia 
many  respects,  with  that  of  Novation  in  the  preceding  period. 
In  this,  too,  we  see  the  conflict,  for  example,  of  Separatism 
with  Catholicism  ;  and  it  is  therefore  important,  in  so  &r  as  it 
tended  to  settle  and  establish  the  notion  of  the  visible,  outward 
unity  of  the  church,  and  of  the  abjective  element  in  the  thii^ 
of  reli^on  and  of  the  church.  That  wiiich  distinguishes  the 
■  present  case  is,  the  reaction,  proceeding  out  of  the  essence  of 
the  Christian  church,  and  called  forth,  in  this  instance,  by  a 
peculiar  oceasion,  against  the  confounding  of  the  ecclesiastical 
and  political  elements ;  on  which  occasion,  for  the  first  time, 
the  ideas  which  Christianity,  as  opposed  to  the  papal  religion 
of  the  state,  had  first  made  men  distinctly  conscious  of,  became 
an  object  of  contention  within  the  Chnstian  church  itself, — 
the  ideas  concemii^  universal,  inalienable  human  rig^its ; 
coiMeming  liberty  of  conscience ;  concerning  the  rights  of 
free  religious  conviction.  The  more  immediate  and  local 
occa^on  of  these  disputes  lay  in  a  certain  spirit  of  ^naticisn, 
which,  ever  since  the  spread  of  Mootanism,  had  previuled  in 
North  Africa,  and  also  in  various  circumstances  superinduced 
by  the  Dioclesian  persecution. 

We  observed  already,  in  our  account  of  the  pereecution 
under  Dioclesian,  that  as  there  were  many  at  that  time  who 
had  been  induced,  by  force  or  by  fear,  to  deliver  up  the  sacred 
writings  in  their  possession  (the  traditores),  so,  too,  there  were 
many  accused  of  this,  against  whom  the  accusati<m  could  I)y 
no  means  be  proved.  Such  a  charge  m%ht  eauly  be  con- 
verted into  a  weaptm  for  the  gratification  of  personu  malice  : 
the  propensity  to  mistake  inferences  for  iacts  rendered  it  no 
difficult  matter  to  prove  the  accusations.  When,  for  example, 
an  individual  who  had  been  arrested  by  the  pagan  magistrates, 
found  means,  through  some  favourable  circumstances  or  other, 
to  deliver  himself  without  denying ;  yet  men  were  prone  to 
draw  the  conclusion  that  if  he  had  remained  true  to  the  faith. 
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he  would  assuredly,  like  other  tme  eonfegsore,  have  suffered 
martyrdom, — he  could  have  escaped  only  by  denying.  Again, 
as  we  have  aleo  remarked  already  in  the  history  of  that  per- 
secutioD,  the  same  prininples  were  not  held  by  all  with  legard 
to  the  proper  mode  of  conduct  on  these  occarions.  Two 
parties  stood  opposed  to  each  other  ;  a  prudent  and  a  fanatical 
one.  At  the  head  of  the  prudent  party  was  the  bishop  Men- 
Mirius  of  Carthage;  and  aa  it  was  common,  especially  in  the 
Western  church,  for  the  archdeacons  to  be  the  confidtmts  of 
the  bishops,  and  to  take  pains  that  the  Fegulations  ordtuned  by 
them  should  be  carried  into  effect,  and  that  the  discipline  ot 
the  church  should  be  maintained ;  so  it  happened  that  his 
archdeacon,  Ctecilianus,  stood  in  tlus  relation  to  M^isurius. 
The  two  seem  to  have  been  united  in  a  mutual  understanding 
to  oppose  superstition  and  &nati(nsm. 

There  were  many  who,  with  broken  credit,  having  become 
weary  of  life,  and  anxious  lo  get  rid  of  it,  hoped  in  martyrdom 
to  iind  a  death  h<mourable  among  the  ChriBtianB  and  meri- 
torious in  the  eight  of  God ;  or  who,  persecuted  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt,  hoped  in  this  way  to  free  themselves  at 
<Mice  from  all  their  sins ;  or  who  were  eager  to  be  thrown  bto- 
prison  as  confessors,  that  they  might  there  be  loaded  with 
honour,  kind  treatment,  and  presents  of  all  kinds  by  their 
fellow-Christians.  Mensurius  could  not  endure  that  such 
persons  should  be  confirmed  in  their  knavery  or  their  delusion, 
and  that  other  Christiaiis  should  be  deceived  and  abused  by 
tliem.  He  was  desirous  also  of  preventing  the  scandal  whidi 
would  thus  be  given  to  the  pagans.  He  therefore  endeavoured 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  expressions  of  honour  and  respeet  which 
were  paid  to  such  men  in  their  prisons,  as  well  as  to  the 
reverence  shown  them  as  martyrs  after  thdr  death.  In  gencr^, 
this  prudent  man  was  unwilling  to  allow  that  fimatics  who, 
without  b«ng  accused  or  called  for,  surrendered  themselves  to 
the  pagan  authorities,  and,  though  unasked,  yet  publicly 
declared  tbey  had  Bibles  in  their  bouses,  but  that  they  would 
not  deliver  them  up — tliat  such  enthusiasts  should  be  reverenced 
a$  martyrs.  Since  the  Christians,  moreover,  without  reflection 
or  prudence,  throt^ed  in  crowds  to  their  dungeons,  and  un- 
easiness and  alarm  might  in  this  way  be  easily  excited  among 
the  pagans,  he  directed  his  archdeacon  to  lake  precautions 
against  such  results:    As  Mensurius  disapproved  of  everything 
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like  bnatical  irapnidoice,  so  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  do 
everything  for  the  preservation  of  his  own  lif«,  and  for  the 
external  quiet  of  his  community,  which  could  be  done  without 
directly  or  indirectly  denying  the  fkith.  When  be  heard  that 
«  church  at  Carthag<e  was  to  be  searched  by  the  pagans,  he 
caused  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  Bible  to  be  removed  from  it 
to  a  place  of  safety,  and  writings  of  heretics  to  be  substituted 
in  their  stead,  which  the  inquisitors  were  satisfied  to  find  there, 
andasked  no  further  questions.*  Meosurius,  as  a  natural  ccni< 
sequence,  made  all  with  whose  superstition  and  &iaticbin,  of 
with  whose  selfish  interests,  his  own  prudence  and  firmness 
came  in  conflict,  his  fiercest  enemies ;  and  these  persons  took 
pains  to  propa^te  the  most  infamous  stories  of  his  conduct. 
Whether  in  this  matter  he  and  Cfficilianus  were  wkoUt/  in- 
nocent, or  whether,  misled  by  a  well-meant  but  over-earnest 
zeal  against  Guiaticism,  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn 
into  various  acts  of  violence  which  might  fiimish  grounds  for 
just  crimination,  cannot,  for  the  want  of  impartial  sources  of 
information,  be  certainly  known.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
antagonists  of  Mensurius  accused  him  of  concealing  the  truth, 
and  of  asserting  that  none  but  writings  of  heretics  were  sur- 
'  rendered  to  the  pagans,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  himself  fiom 
the  charge  of  giving  up  the  sacred  scriptures.  And  even  if  the 
pretence  were  well-grounded,  yet,  declared  they,  it  was  not 
allowable  for  a  Christian  to  use  such  deception.  Again,  they 
accused  Iiim  of  having'  caused  the  most  harsh  and  violoit 
measures  to  be  adopted  by  Cscilian  for  the  purpose  of  hindering 
the  Christians  genemlly  from  testifying  their  love  and  thdr 
sympathy  fbr  the  imprisoned  confessors.f 

•  Vid.  Angnstia.  brevionlttS  collatiraiis  cum  Donatistis  diei  111.  c.  13, 
N.  3S.  uid  the  moDumeuta  Vetera  ad  Doiiatistanim  historiam  pertineDtia 
in  Optat.  Mileritan.  de  Khismste  DouatiBtaiiim,  p.  174. 

t  See  the  repnteatatitm  of  tluB  mutter  by  a  Doaatiat,  in  the  collectJDn 
of  Dn  Pin,  above  referred  to,  f.  1  fifi  et  1 56.  The  fenatical,  fact-perverting 
hatred  of  tbe  Donatista,  the  language  of  unbridled  passiou,  which  is  not 
to  be  mistahea  even  in  this  representation  itself,  inspire  (be  reader  with 
bnt  little  hope  of  finding  here  any  biEtotical  trath.  Thus  among  other 
things  it  is  said:  El  cffidebantor  a  Cieciliano  piEsitn,  qui  ad  alendos  mar- 
tyrea  veniebant,  sitientibus  inlns  in  vinculis  confessonbns,  pocnla  frange- 
bantur  ante  carceria  Umina.  cibi  passim  lacerandi  cambuB  Epargebautur, 
i__.i. —  __. !_ -._  g  tnar^rum  patres  matresque  sanctissimffi,  e 
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The  &Datical  par^  was  patronized  by  the  then  primate  of 
Kumidia,  Secundus,  bishop  of  Tigiisis.  In  a  letter  to  Men* 
surius,  he  disapproved  the  manner  in  which  that  bishop  had 
eenaured  the  fanatical  confessors  ;  and  declared  that  all  those 
vho  had  suffered  niart;rdoin<  rather  than  deliver  up  their 
Bibles,  deserved  to  be  honoured  as  martyrs.  Following  the 
prevailing  style  of  allegorical  expontion  peculiar  to  that  age 
and  conntiy,  he  appealed  to  the  example  of  Bahab,  who 
refused  to  surrender  up  the  two  spies ;  for  these  were  a  symbol 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  "  When  the  soldiers  of  the 
police,"  as  be  reported,  "  came  also  to  him  and  demanded 
copies  of  the  Bible,  he  said  to  them — I  am  a  Christian  and  a 
bishop ;  I  am  no  traditor.  And  when  they  asked  only  for  a 
few  lueless  pieces  as  a  show  (such  as  writings  uf  heretics),  he 
refused  to  give  them  even  these ;— imitating  the  example  of 
the  Hacc^ee  Eleazar,  who  would  not  consent  even  to  appear 
as  if  he  partook  of  the  swine's  flesh,  lest  he  might  set  an 
example  of  apostacy  to  others."* 

It  is  certain  that  the  opinion  was  still  prevtuliug  with  many 
in  the  Norih-African  church,  which  had  maintained  its  ground 
from  the  time  of  Cyprian,  t  that  the  validity  of  all  sacerdotal 
acts  depended  on  the  subjective  character  of  the  persons  who 
performed  them,  and  that  therefore  they  were  valid  only  in 
case  th^  were  performed  by  members  of  the  true  Catholic 
chm-ch ;— that  consequently  a  sacerdotal  act  executed  by  an 
excommunicated  person  was  wholly  without  force.  When, 
therefore,  in  the  year  30S,  the  Numidian  provincial  bishops, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  above-named  Secundus,  assembled 
at  Cirta  in  Numidia,  for  the  purpose  of  ordaining  a  new 
bishop  for  this  city,  the  president  opened  the  meeting  by  de- 
claring that  they  ought  first  to  examine  themselves,  and  make 
sure  that  there  was  no  traditor  among  them,  since  a  person  of 
this  description,  excluded  by  the  fact  itself  from  the  commu- 
nion of  the  church,  was  unfit  for  the  performance  of  any  sacra- 
mental act.     Several  among  ihe  existing  bishops  were  accused 

qui  aderaiit,  lam< 
pietalis  officio  C 

'  ADguatin.  brevicultu  coll&t.  com  DonatiMis.  d.  111.  c.  13,  i.  2S. 
HomimcDta  in  Dn  I^n,  1.  c  f.  174. 
^  See  above,  the  disputes  catcemiiig  baptism  bj  heretics,  vol.  I.  >.  i. 
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by  rumour ;  several  could  excuse  themselre*  on  the  ground  of 
having  given  up  other  writings  (e.  g.  on  mediune)  instead  of  the 
Bible ;  one,  who  pi&ioly  had  no  such  excuse  to  offer,  hut,  though 
he  had  surrendered  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  yet  remained  sted&st 
in  the  confes^on  of  the  faith,  said  to  the  bishop  Secundus : 
"  You  know  how  long  Florus  (the  police-officer)  peneculed 
me,  to  induce  me  to  scatter  incenae,  and  God  delivered  me 
from  bia  hands,  my  brother;  but  since  Giod  has  foi^ven  toe, 
do  you  also  leave  me  to  the  judgtn^it  of  God  V  Hereupon 
Secundna,  in  a  way  characteristio  of  his  &natic,  spiritual 
pride,  exclumed :  "  What  are  we  to  do,  then,  with  the  mar- 
tj/rsl  Because  th^  did  npt  give  up  their  Bibles,  was  the 
Tery  reason  for  wliicn  they  have  been  crowned,"  The  accused 
said :  "  Leave  me  till  I  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
God  i  there  I  will  rendra*  my  account."  A  certain  bish«q>, 
Furpurius,  of  irascible  temperament — against  whom  a  far 
weig'htier  charge  was  pending,  which  doubtless  required  to  be 
more  carefully  looked  into — instead  of  speaking  in  his  own 
defence,  cast  suspicion  on  Secundus  himself:  "  How  could  it 
be  believed  that  when  he  had  been  seized,  and  had  declared 
tiiat  he  possessed  copies  of  the  Bible,  and  yet  did  not  deliver 
them  up,  the  officers  of  police  would  quietly  receive  such  a 
declaration,  and  allow  him  to  go  free,  while  so  many  others 
who  liad  declined  to  surrender  their  Bibles,  were  compelled  to 
suffer  severe  tortures  and  death  ?"  Since,  however,  the  con- 
duct of  the  Pagan  authorities  varied  so  much  according  to 
thrir  different  tempers,  and  since  so  many  particular  circum- 
stances might  procure  for.  one  a  better  lot  than  fell  to  the 
others,  this  coticlusiou,  which  was  intended  to  bring  suspicion 
on  Secundus,  was  at  least  a  very  unsafe  one.  Another 
Secundus  among  the  assembled  bi^ps,  nephew  of  the  one 
first  mentioned,  begged  the  latter  to  consider  what  danger 
threatened  the  peace  of  the  church  if  men  should  be  disp<:^ed 
to  push  the  matter  further.  All  the  accused  would  in  the  end 
unite  against  liim ;  and,  consequently,  a  schism  was  inevitable. 
Therefore  it  was  finally  resolved,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
quiet  of  the  church,  to  leave  all  that  was  past  to  the  judgment 
of  God.» 

*  See  the  traonclions  of  ihit  assembl;  in  Angostin.  contra  Cresconinm, 
I.  III.  c  17,  a.  30,  sud  the  moonmenta  in  Du  Pia,  £  175.  The  Dma- 
^tsdeclaredjit  is  true,  attlieielif(iouscoDf«Teiic«iiiCBTtbBge,Aj>.411, 
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We  have  biought  tt^tber  these  characteruitio  traits  out  of 
the  times  that  preceded  the  Donatist  scliism,  because  it  is  in 
the  escitement  of  temper  which  here  betrays  itself,  and  in  the 
hostile  relations  betwixt  the  prudent  party  of  Meosurius  of 
Carthage,  and  the  opposite  fanatical  [urty  of  the  Numidian 
bi^ops,  we  must  look  for  the  original  causes  of  this  schism. 

The  bishop  Moisnriiis  died  soon  after  the  Diocledan  per* 
eecution  was  ended,  in  the  year  311,  by  the  edict  of  Galerius. 
Having'  been  called  on  some  special  business  to  appear  before 
the  emperor  Maxentius  at  Rome,  he  died  on  the  way  when  be 
was  returning  home.  It  was  frequently  the  case,  on  the 
demise  of  a  bi^op,  that  his  archdeacon  was  chosen  to  iill  the 
vacancy ;  because,  having  possessed  the  confidence  and  been 
often  vested  with  the  full  powers  of  the  bishop,  he  bad  already 
acquired  the  greatest  influence  in  the  church.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  archdeacon  was  inferior  in  rank  to  the  presbyters,  this 
practice  would  easily  become  an   occajtion  of  jealousies  and 

that  these  docomenls  were  interpolated  (vid.  AngoBdn.  brevicul.  collat.  i, 
111.  0. 1 7,  »nd  1,  c  Da  Pin,  fbl.  321 );  bat  their  «B8ertions  can  be  regarded  no 
Otherwise  thOD  as  terj  antpicioos,  as  thej  were  inclined  to  denf  every- 
thing that  ecnflicted  with  the  interests  of  their  party ;  and  the  reasoni 
alleged  by  them  against  the  genuiuenesE  of  these  writings  have  no  deci- 
sJTe  weight  whatever.  One  re&son  was,  the  definite  statement  of  the  date 
sud  of  the  coDsnls,  which  common  practice  in  ciy'xl  transacdons  was  con- 
trary to  the  eccleBisiticdl  custom.  Widiout  donbt  this  was  censured,  too, 
by  AthanaHOS,  as  an  anehurchllke  thing,  in  the  Sinnian  fonnutas  of 
faith ;  yet  it  was  in  the  instance  wbere  he  ceosiired  it,  an  entirely  diSer- 
ent  affair— it  related  there  to  a  determination  of  doctrines,  which  could 
not  be  BO  honnd  <o  a  particular  time ;  but  here,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
related  to  a  jodicial  investigation,  and  an  external  act  of  the  church, 
where  dales  were  of  more  importacee.  At  all  events,  euougb  has  not 
been  left  ns  of  the  older  synodal  transactions  to  render  it  poesible  to 
decide  whettier  this  wu  really  ed  unprecedented.  The  other  party 
could,  however,  addace  an  example  to  the  contrary.  To  the  Donatiets, 
who  pushed  their  opposition  lo  the  confounding  of  ecclesiastical  and  poU- 

ilself  a  hateful  thing,  because  it  looiied  like  inch  confasion.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  they  even  required  an  example  of  snch  an  eccleuBStical 
determination  of  date  from  the  Holy  Scriptures— a  proof  of  the  very 
□arrow  character  of  their  criticisni.  The  second  reason  was,  tliat  at  the 
time  of  the  persecution  no  snch  assembly  could  have  been  held.  This 
reason,  Mareellinus,  the  president  of  the  religious  conference,  who  re> 
jecled  the  first  as  amounting  to  nothing,  declared  to  be  more  weighty. 
Bat  the  bishopR  of  the  other  party  could  easily  cite  examples  out  of  the 
history  of  the  persecutious,  by  which  the  possibility  of  such  an  assembly, 
even  under  these  circumstances,  might  be  proved. 
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divinoDb  Cscilian  had  particularly  against  him  that  party 
in  the  Carthaginian  conunuuity  and  in  the  Kumidian  church 
who  disput«d  the  principlei  of  Mensurins.  At  the  head  of 
his  «ietnic8  in  Carthage  stood  a  bigoted  widow  by  the  name 
of  Lucilla,  a  penon  of  wealth,  and,  by  means  of  her  wealth, 
of  powa*.  This  individual  attached  great  importance  to  cei^ 
tain  fragments  of  human  bones  which  she  had  obtained  from 
some  quarter  or  other,  and  which  she  gave  out  to  be  relio. 
These  pret«ided  relics  she  was  in  the  habit  of  kissing  eveiy 
morning  previously  to  partaking,  as  was  customary  in  this 
country,*  of  the  consecnited  br^.f  ^^  usually  to<^  them 
along  with  her  also  to  the  early  morning  service,  and  here  too 
kissed  her  relics  previously  to  partakiug  of  the  communion. 
The  archdeacon,  whose  duty  it  was  to  look,  after  the  order  of 
the  church,  reprimanded  her  for  this  superstitious  custom, 
and  threutened  her,  in  case  she  did  not  desist  from  it,  with 
ecclesiastical  censures.  It  was  undoubtedly  necessary  that 
some  check  should  be  given  to  the  spreading  superstition  with 
regard  to  relics,  and  perhaps  Gsecilian  found  it  particularly 
offensive  that  she  seemed  to  attribute  a  h%her  sanctiiying 
power  to  her  relics  than  to  the  sacrament  of  the  supper.J 
Many  indications  go  to  show  that  the  Numidian  bishops  anti- 
cipated the  choice  of  Ctecilian,  and  immediately  after  Men- 
surius'  death  endeavoured  to  secure  for  themselves  a  party  in 
the  community,  and  to  oppose  this  party  to  Ctecilian.  Dmta- 
taa,  bishop  of  Casee  Nigne  in  Numidia,  is  said  to  have  be«i 
busy  even  at  tliis  early  stBge.§     Secundua  of  Tig^s,  primate 

*  See  vol.  I.  sect  S,  respectiDE  tlie  dailr  commiuiton  in  the  diareh  of 
North  A&><». 

f  See  OpUtos  Milevit  de  schismate  Donatistsr.  1.  I.  c,  1 6.  In  tMs 
place  it  is  said  :  ante  spiritalem  cibnm  e(  potom ;  which  cannot  refer  to 
the  domeetic  comoiuLian  alone,  for  in  this  Ihe  second  had  no  place.  Prt>- 
bably  Lncilla  otoerved  the  some  costom  in  the  church  commnuioD  which 
she  had  been  in  the  practice  of  at  home,  and  thiu  her  Euperstitiixis  observ- 
ances became  known  to  Cncilian.  The  opinion  of  Anbespin  (Alba&pi- 
Deos),  that  ehe  had  been  led  by  the  cnstom  of  the  mnlnal  kiss  of  brotherly 
love  preceding  Ihe  communion,  to  transfer  this  form  to  her  relics,  for  the 
parpose  of  muntaining  thereby  the  communion  with  her  patroD  eaint,  a 
not  suffloiently  well-grounded,  since  the  practice  of  kissing  relics,  espe- 
cially with  females,  existed  elsewhere  also. 

t  Oplatns  :  com  praponerel  calid  sslutari  oa,  etc-^althongh  the  pra- 
poaeret  may  be  referred  also  simply  to  time. 

§  By  the  investigations  of  the  tribunal  which  sat  subsequently  at    ' 
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of  Numidia,  the  zealous  antagonist  of  the  CKcilian  party,  sent 
certain  ecclesiastics  to  Carthage,  who  held  separate  assemblies 
in  the  house  of  LuciUa,  and  placed  a  provisionary  superin- 
tendent, under  the  customary  title  of  visitor,  {ircpioSivriis,') 
over  the  entire  afltos  of  the  church."  The  more  resistance 
the  party  of  Ccecilian  hod  to  fear  ag^nst  his  choice,  the  more 
urgent  reason  had  they  for  liastening  the  whole  thing  lo  a 
conclusion.  But,  without  doubt,  it  was  difficult  here  to  hit 
upon  the  right  course  for  preserving  unanimity  and  quiet; 
for  if  they  waited  until  the  arrival  of  the  Numidian  provincial 
bishops,  who  were  in  the  practice  of  assisting  at  the  ordination 
of  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  it  was  to  be  foreseen  that  these 
would  oppose  the  election.  Should  the  ordination  be  com- 
pleted before  their  arrival,  new  cause  would  be  given  them  for 
dissatisfaction  and  complaint ;  but  still  they  could  not  pro- 
nounce the  episcopal  consecration,  after  it  had  once  been 
solemnized,  null  and  void;  since,  although  the  Numidian 
provincial  bishops  m^ht  often  be  invited  to  assist  on  these 
occasions,  yet  nothing  bad  been  expressly  settled  on  this 
point  in  the  ecclenaatical  laws.^     The  election  and  ordina- 

Borne,  onder  the  Roman  bishop  Helchiadei,  il  is  Bud  to  have  been 
pn^ved :  Dooatum  a  Caui  Ninis  adhnc  diacono  Ceciliano  Bchisma 
fecisw  Cartbagiue.    See  Aagnstm.  brevicnlns,  I.  c  apnd  Da  Phi,  f.  319. 

•  Thus  saya  AagnsUn,  Sermo  46,  a.  39,  T.  v.  ed.  Benedict.  Pari«,  f. 
146,  D.  The  asserdon  of  AagaBtdn,  a  Solent  opponent  of  Ae  Donalista, 
IE  testimony,  indeed,  which  cannot  be  wholly  relied  on.  Yet  the  thing 
is  in  iUelf  not  improbable ;  and  all  these  preceding  dTCnmslances  place 
the  origin  of  the  Donatiat  schism  in  a  clearer  light. 

t  The  opponeDta  of  the  Donatiet  pait;,  at  the  religiooa  conference  in 
Carthage,  affirmed  that  it  was  bv  no  means  a  common  custom  for  the 
biehup  of  Carthage  to  be  ordaintd  by  a  Numidian  Metropolitan  bishop, 
'  cam  alind  habeat  ecdesite  Catbolicie  consuetndo,  at  non  Nnmidin,  sed 
propinqniores  epiacopi  episcopvini  eccli^is  C^Ihaginis  ordinent,  sicbt 
Dec  Bomanee  eccleslEe  ordinat  allqnis  episcopns  metropolitanus ;  sed  de 
proximo  Ostiensis  episcopns.  Aogustiii,  brevicnlos  d.  HI.  in  Du  Pin 
jnonumenla,  f.  321.  According  to  Optatna,  1. 18,  there  were  two  indj- 
viduala,  Botnis  and  Celestius,  probably  presbyters  in  the  Carthasinian 
church,  who  hastened  the  election  in  the  hopes  that  the  choice  might  fall 
on  one  of  themselves.  The  fiiot  that  ao  many  reasons  were  hunted  op 
from  one  quarter  and  another  to  invalidate  that  objection  of  the  Donatiat 
party,  renders  it  probable,  that  the  ordination  of  the  bishop,  of  Carthage 
waa,  according  to  the  more  common  practice,  EolemniEed  in  the  presence 
and  with  the  cn-operatdon  of  the  Numidian  bishops.  Optatu)!,  however, 
introduces  that  remark  of  his  only  aa  a  report  (dicitnr).  Perhaps  the 
tmth  at  bottom  was  eimplj  this,  that  those  two  presbyters  aspired  after 
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tion  wexe  therefinv  hastened  to  a  cmnpletioa,  and  the  latt«- 
ofBce  was  performed  by  a  n^bbouriiig  bishop,  Felix  of 
Aptungis.*  Against  the  new  bishop,  the  powerful  Lucilla, 
with  her  pnrty,  now  took  her  stand;  and  to  this  party  be- 
longed the  eld£T3  of  the  Carthaginian  charcb.| 

The  primate  of  Numidia  came  afterwards,  with  his  bishops, 
to  Carriage,  either  without  being  sent  for,  or,  as  the  other 
party  alleged,  at  the  invitation  of  Lucilla  and  those  connected 
with  her.  They  met  from  the  latter  with  a  very  friendly 
reception ;  and  they  manifested,  frvm  the  first,  hostile  ieelings 
towards  Cmcilian,  whom  they  refused  to  acknowledge  as  a 
bishop.  Cceciliaa  now  challenged  his  adversaries  to  produce 
their  charges,  if  they  had  any  against  him ;  but  they  b^an  by 
accusing  as  a  tiaditor  the  bishop  who  had  ordained  him ; 
and,  in  conformity  with  that  old  piinciple  of  the  Korth- 
Afncan  church,  they  refused  to  recognize  as  valid  an  ordina- 
tion which  had  been  performed  by  a  traditor.  CeeciliaD  went 
still  farther :  he  offered  to  resign  his  office,  and  relum  to  his 
former  post  as  a  deacon,  so  that  he  could  be  ordained  anew  by 
the  Numidian  bishops.}     But  the  latter  were  too  ^  com- 

th«  epiMOpal  digiutr,  and,  having  been  disappointed,  were  lor  this  reutm 
kd  to  (aster  the  divisioa. 

*  The  name  of  this  toim  is  written  varioml; :  Aptngnensis,  Aptnn^ 

t  The  seniores  plebis,  according  to  the  syatem  of  orgauizalioti  vhich 
prevailed  in  liie  Norch-Afncan  churcli  (see  vol.  1.  a.  1).  The  adversa- 
ries of  the  DonatiBtB  explain  this  as  fbllovs;  ^vhen  the  hi&bop  MetiEuHu^ 
ducertaiu  ae  to  the  issue  of  his  bosiness,  lell  Carthage,  he  entnuted  the 
precious  movables  of  the  church  to  the  care  of  these  elders,  with  the 
charge  to  deliver  them  over,  in  case  he  died  before  bis  relum,  to  hie  bdc- 
eeisor  in  the  bishopric  BqI,  as  these  seniores  viahed  to  retain  the  whole 
in  their  own  passession,  it  grieved  them  to  be  obliged  to  deliver  them 
over  into  the  bands  of  Ctecilian,  and  ibis  was  the  cause  of  their  enmitj  to 
him.  Optatns,  I.  19:  (joi  iancibns  avarttiiE  commesdatam  ebibersnt 
prtedam.  Cum  reddere  cogerentur,  gnbduxenmt  Communioni  pedem. 
But  bow  was  this  known  to  be  the  fact  ?  For  these  persona  certainly 
could  not  decline  giving  up  what  had  been  eutruslfd  to  Ihem  ;  and.  at  all 
events,  mnst  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  whole  to  the  mnc  bishop, 
whoever  he  might  be.  It  is  quite  evident  that,  as  oftra  happens  in  simi- 
lar cases,  such  motives,  the  existence  of  which  could  not  poBsibl;  be 
proved,  wer^  iklselv  imputed  to  these  persons—ailer  the;  became  haled 
as  the  promoters  uf  Douatiim. 

*  Optnt.  L  ]  9.  Ceecilian  would  bardi;  have  been  induced  to  cansent 
to  this,  had  he  not  at  that  time  conceded  the  principle,  that  an  ordination 
pertorined  b;  s  traditor  was  invalid. 
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mitted  agaiiut  him  to  enter  into  nay  such  cMnpromise.  They 
now  proceeded  to  accuse  Ceecilian  himself ;  and,  as  they  did 
not  acknowledge  him  to  be  a  regular  bishop,  they  chose  in 
his  stead  the  reader  Itfajorinus,  a  ikvourile  of  Lucilla.  An 
assembly  of  seventy  Numidian  bishops  at  Carthage  excom- 
municated Cfecilian,  because  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
ordained  by  a  traditor.*  The  tknaticism  which  prevailed 
already  at  this  assembly  is  characteristically  shown  by  the 
followiug  expression  uf  one  of  its  members:  "As  uniiiiitiiil 
weeds  are  mown  down  and  cast  away,  'So  the  thurificali  and 
traditores,'!'  and  l^iose  who  are  schismatically  orduned  hy  tra- 
ditors,  cannot  remain  in  the  church  of  God,  except  they  ac- 
knowledge their  cRor,  and  become  reconciled  with  the  church 
by  the  tears  of  repoitance."  f 

Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  schism  in  the  North- 
African  church.  According  to  the  usual  mode  of  proceeding 
in  such  cases,  each  of  the  two  parties  now  endeavoured  to 
secure  for  itself  the  recognition  of  other  churches ;  and  thus 
the  breach  would  necessarUy  be  extended.  The  emperor  Con- 
stantine,  who  just  at  the  present  juncture  had  obtained  the 
sovereignty  over  this  part  of  the  Boman  empire,  must  have 
been  prejudiced  from  the  banning  against  the  party  of 
Majorinus ;  for,  in  the  very  first  laws  by  which  he  bestowed 
various  privil^ee  on  the  Catholic  church  in  this  quarter  of 
the  world,  he  expressly  esoiuded  the  party  from  all  share  in 
them,  and  declared  himself  decidedly  oppceed  to  it ;  althoi^fa 
this  proceedii^  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  those  principles 
of  universal  toleration  which  Constantine  had  avowed  in  the 
laws  enacted  about  the  same  time.  The  &naticism  which  we 
find  prevailing  in  this  party  at  its  very  origin,  may  doubtless 
have  furnished  occasion  enough  for  representing  it  to  the  em- 
peror as  composed  of  dangerous  men,  without  his  knowing; 
anything  more  about  the  character  of  these  disputes.§  The 
party  of  Majorinus,  which  saw  itself  condemned  without  a 
bearing,  presented  to  the  emperor,  then  residing  in  Gaul,  a 

*  Angustin.  breviciilDS  d.  III.  c  14,  a.  36. 

t  Sec  Tol.  I.  s.  1. 

X  Liber  c,  FuloentiuiD  Doiialistam,  c.  26.  Da  IHd  moDumeota.  p.  176, 

§  In  a  rescript  lEEqed  in  the  begiamng  of  the  jeai  313,  sddre^ed  to 
Ceedliums,  bishop  of  Carthage,  and  cited  in  Eusebius,  X  6,  the 
adbermt*  of  the  other  party  are  styled  la  nMturitn  inati*t  itifmni ; 
.  DKiition  is  inacle  of  (heir  ^itani*. 
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petidoQ,  entreating  him,  by  his  lore  of  justice,  to  name  jud^ 
in  that  country  itself  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
nature  of  the  controversy  which  had  arisen  in  the  North- 
African  church.*  They  probably  chose  to  have  th^  jui^^es 
&om  Gaul,  because  these  would  be  least  liable  to  suspicion ; 
inasmuch  as  this  country  had  escaped  the  last  persecutions  of 
the  Christian  church,  and  therefore  do  tiaditors  were  to  be 
ibund  there  as  in  the  other  churches.  The  emperor  thereupon 
directed  that  Melchiades  (Miitiades),  bishop  of  Rome,  with 
five  other  Grallic  bishops,  should  inquire  into  the  affitir ;  that 
CaMjilian  should  appear  before  them,  with  ten  bishops  who 
were  to  present  the  chai^;es  gainst  him,  and  ten  other  bishops 
who  were  to  defend  him.  The  trial  was  holden  in  the  year 
313;  and  Melcliiades  came,  attended  with  fifteen  other  Italian 
bishops.  The  bishop  Donatus  of  Cass  Nigne  in  Numidia, 
with  whom,  as  we  F«narked  above,  the  germ  of  the  schism 
began,  now  also  stood  at  the  head  of  Ceecilian's  accusers ;  aa 
indeed  he  seems  generally  to  have  been  at  ttiat  time  the  soul 
of  the  whole  party.  Hb  chaises  against  the  latter  were  found 
to  be  unsustained;  but  he  himself  was  declared  guilty  of 
various  acts  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  church.  The  party  of 
Majorinus  having  declared,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that  in- 
justice had  been  done  them  by  this  decision,  Constantine 
directed,  in  the  year  314,  that  the  charges  against  theordainer 
of  Ceecillan,  the  above-named  bishop  Felix,  should  I>e  examined 
according  to  the  usual  judicial  form  at  Carthage,  wliere  access 
could  be  had  to  all  the  records  and  witnesses  that  might  be 
needed  in  the  trial ;  and  that  an  ecclesiastical  convention  at 
Aries  should  hear  delegates  fi^m  the  two  parties,  and  so  enter 
into  a  new  investigation  of  the  whole  matter.  The  result  of 
the  first  inquiry  was,  that  Felix  was  declared  innocent.  The 
council  of  Aries  decided  likewise  against  the  party  of  Majori- 
nus, and  established  at  the  same  time  tliree  canons,  which  in 
part  were  opposed  to  the  conduct  of  ttiis  party,  and  partly 
were  designed  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  similar  divisions  for 
the  future.  As  the  charge  of  denying  the  faith  in  the  Dio- 
clesian  persecution  had  been  one  of  tiie  principal  occasions 
which  led  to  this  schism,  and  such  accusations,  repeated  over 
merely  on  the  ground  of  vague  report,  might  often  result  in 
similar  consequences,  it  was  decided  in  the  thirteenth  canon 
■  The  petition  is  (o  be  found  m  Optatoa,  L  ■.  S3. 
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that  those  only  who  eould  be  eonvieUd  by  public  doenmentt 
of  havii^  delivered  up  twpies  of  the  holy  HCriptures  or  property 
of  the  church,  or  of  having  informed  against  other  Christians 
before  the  tribiwals,  should  be  deposed  Ironi  their  spiritual 
offices.  No  other  accusation  but  those  which  could  be  thus 
substantiated,  should  be  received.  As,  moreover,  the  party 
of  Majorinus  held  fast  to  the  ancient  principle  of  the 
Horth-African  church,  that  the  validity  of  a  sacramental 
act  depended  on  the  &ct  tiiat  the  performer  of  it  was  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  church,  it  was  established  as  a 
rule,  in  reference  to  ordinatifm,  that,  although  this  ceremony 
had  been  performed  by  a  person  who  could  be  legally  con- 
Ticted  of  those  transgressions,  it  should  still  remun  valid  in 
case  nothing  else  was  to  be  objected  (wainst  it.  The  same 
principle  of  the  objectivity  of  sacramental  acts  was,  moreover, 
in  the  eighth  canoo,  bo  d^ned — probably  with  reference  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  North-African  schismatics^ — that  baptism 
was  always  to  be  considered  valid  if  it  had  been  performed  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.*  For  the  r«t, 
it  may  well  be  inferred,  from  the  passionate  tone  of  the  report 
drawn  up  by  this  council,  and  sent  to  the  K«nan  bishop  Sil- 
vester, that  the  spirit  which  prevailed  in  it  was  not  calculated 
to  dispose  the  other  party  for  peace.  The  party  of  Majorinus 
appealed  from  this  decision  to  the  judgment  of  the  emperw 
himself.  We  have  observed  before,  how  very  strange  it  thai 
appeared  to  Constantine,  that  an  appeal  should  be  made  from 
an  episcopal  decision  on  ecclesiastical  matters  to  his  own  tri- 
bunal. In  his  reply  to  the  bishops,  he  manifests  his  displeasure 
against  thepartyof  Majorinus  by  the  most  violent  expressions.! 
Yet  he  accepted  the  appeal,  and  listened  himself  to  the  dele- 
gates of  the  two  parties  at  Milan,  in  the  year  316 ;  his  decision 
also  went  in  &vaur  of  Csecilian.  From  this  time  the  whole 
matter  took  another  turn ;  laws  of  the  state  qow  appeared 
against  the  party  of  Majorinus ;  they  were  deprived  of  th^ 
churches,  and  the  places  where  they  assembled  were  coofis- 

*  Accordins  lo  one  reading,  this  canon  would  be  ptnuted,  not  agunst 
these  North  Afincans,  bnt  agunst  the  Ariuit.  Bat  the  other  is  most 
probably  the  original  reading.  What  poEsible  oeeasion  could  there  be 
at  that  time,  especiall;  in  the  Western  church,  for  the  eKpreKsion  of  any 
■nch  opposiUon  to  the  Arians  ? 

t  See  this  letter  in  Da  Vm,  acta,  f.  lai. 
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cated.'  '^^'^  ^^^  treated  as  tmnagreeson  of  the  imperial 
hwi.  The  Ktrce  b;  which  it  waa  sought  to  destroy  them 
proved,  ob  usually  happens,  only  the  means  of  giving  them  a 
newimpulse,  aad  puslied  the  apirit  of  enthunasm,  already  exist- 
ing among  th^n  in  the  bud,  into  full  develc^ment,  Majorinua, 
indeed,  died  in  the  year  315  ;  but  with  him  the  schism,  which 
had  sUvck  deeper  Toot,  by  no  means  ceased.  Besides,  he  had 
rather  served  to  give  an  outward  name  to  the  party,  thaa 
really  constituted  Uie  head  and  soul  of  it  The  latter  had  till 
now  been  Donatua,  bishop  of  CasK  N^ne  in  Mumidia,  who 
stood  iu  the  same  relation  to  Majorinus  as,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, Novatus  had  done  to  Novatian-Ht  the  beginning 
of  the  Novatian  schism.  But  Donatus,  the  successor  of 
Miyorinus,  was  himself  the  liead  and  soul  of  the  sect.  And  he 
was  well  suit«d  to  stand  at  the  head  of  a  party,  being  a  man 
of  fiery  untutored  eloquence,  of  great  firmness  of  principle, 
and  of  great  energy  of  action.  The  ezcesmve  admiration  of 
his  party  converted  him  into  a  worker  of  miracles,  and  gave 
him  the  title  of  the  Great.\  From  Mm,  too,  they  received 
their  name,  the  DomUieU;  and  by  ttiis  name  we  shall  hence- 
forth call  theoL.t 

*  Aug.  ep.  88,  s.  3.     Contra  lit.  PelilUiii,  c  92,  B.  BOS. 

t  It  vent  to  luch  a.  ^as  that  tbey  VM'e  in  the  haint  of  ewesHiig  per 
canoa  Dooali.    Ansiut.  Euarrat.  in  Ps.  S.  s.  5. 

X  Odc  might  be  doabtful.  irhether  the  names  pars  Donati,  Donatistffi, 
Donatiani,  were  derived  nriginally  from  Donabu  a  Casia  Nigria,  or  from 
Donatns  Magnns.  The  eiplanalion  given  bj'  Donadsls  themGelves  points, 
it  is  troe,  qmle  diatiucd j,  to  the  latter  derivatioii  (see  the  words  ofFetili- 
anna,  iHsbop  of  Cirta  in  Numidia,  which  will  prceeutly  be  qnoted,  collat. 
a.  Donatist  fol.  296,  a.  .^2).  Bat  it  may  be  that  although  thi*  name  was 
taken  originally  tknn  Donatna  a  Caue  Nigris,  jet  thia  person  was  after- 
wards forgotten  amoi^  his  partf,  !□  conseqnence  of  the  far  greater  iuSu~ 
enee  of  &  aecond  Donatna.  The  title  pars  Donali  actually  occurs 
already  in  the  petitiiBi  of  ihe  Donatist  party  addressed  to  the  emperor 
ConalantiDe,  in  the  year  313  (in  Optatns,  I.  I.  s.  32)  ;  and  if  this  dlation 
ia  perfectly  correct,  no  further  doubt  could  eiist  about  die  correctness  of 
the  derivation  of  the  name  from  Donatus  a  Casis  Nigris.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain  that  Optatns  does  not  give  us  the  original  title  of  thie  petition,  but 
Baa  modifitd  it  hy  the  name  whicb  the  Donatist  party  then  bore.  The  - 
original  title  we  find  rather  in  the  relalio  Aoulini  proconsuiia  Africie, 
where  it  is  said,  libellus  tradilnr  a  parte  MajorinL  Tlius  the  party  was 
styled,  till  the  time  when  the  name  of  Majorinua  became  wholly  eclipsed 
by  that  of  Donatua  Magnus.  Yet  there  is  one  other  possible  suffjoeitlon 
~~tbat  Donatus  a  Casis  Nigris  and  Donatus  Magnns  were  one  and  the 
same  individoal  j  that  the  former,  on  account  of  having  so  greatly  dis- 
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The  Donatista,  in  their  public  declaradoiu,  must,  of  course, 
apply  to  th^tuelves  some  appropriate  title,  in  order  to  distin- 
guish  thrar  own  sect  from  the  party  of  their  opponents,  and 
from  the  dominant  church  in  North  Africa.  They  therefore 
called  themselves  by  a  name  wholly  inoffennve  in  itself,  the 
"  pars  Donati,"  as  the  most  convenient  way  of  making  them- 
selves known  in  thai  relation  to  Euiother  detenninate  human 
party.  This  other  party,  it  is  true,  following  the  unjustifiable 
practice  of  imputiug  inferences  of  their  own  as  facts  against 
their  adversiries,  argued  from  this  party  name  that  they  were 
for  bang  something  else  than  the  church  of  Christ  ejid  the 
Catholic  church ;  that  thOT  thus  set  thouselves  off  as  a  mere 
human  party ;  just  as  in  aner  times  a  similar  licence  of  impu- 
tation was  oflen  indulged  in  by  the  ekureh  dominant  against 
church  partiet  wbich  had  seceded  from  it.  The  Douatista  by 
no  means  admitted  tbe  thing  which  was  assumed  in  these  accu- 
sations ;  they  declared  that  they  called  themselves  after  the 
name  of  Dooatus,  not  as  the  founder  of  a  new  church,  but  as 
one  of  the  bishops  of  the  ancient  church  derived  fr-om  Christ.* 
And  not  without  reason  could  they  say  that  they  might  rightly 
call  their  adversaries,  precisely  aner  the  same  manner,  Mensu- 
rists  and   Ctecilianists.!      The  name  Donatists,  which  waa 

tinenished  himaelf  by  hil  activity  in  behalf  of  lli«  inter«sU  of  his  party 
liad,  after  tbe  death  of  MajoriDos,  obtaiiied  the  fint  bishopric  of  his  party. 
In  fayonr  of  Ibis  would  be  the  fiict,  that  OptatUB  of  Mileve  aeeiiu  to  have 
kDoirledge  of  only  one  Donslns ;  bnt  agaioat  it  is  the  iact,  thai  the  Dona- 
data  cipresBly  distingnishud  one  of  these  two  Donatnses  from  tbe  other — 
(see  Angustin.  brevicnlus  collal.  c  Donatistis  d.  III.  Da  Pin,  f.  3£3,c.  SO); 
and,  moreover,  the  Catholic  bishops  recognized,  at  tbe  religious  confur- 
eDce  in  Carthage,  this  distinction  as  a  correct  one ;  and  Augustin — 
who  at  an  earlier  period,  as  he  says  in  his  Setractions,  had  confounded 
together  the  two  Donati — expressly  distingniBhes  them,  c.  Criscuniuut 
Drakatistam.  1.  II.  s.  2.  Agun :  the  tmnslation  of  bishops,  forbidden  by 
tbe  laws  of  the  chorch,  was  by  no  means  bo  coronion  in  the  Western 
church  as  it  was  in  the  Eastern ;  and,  had  Donalns  M.  incnrrcd  the 
charge  of  an  act  ao  UMitrarj  to  the  laws  of  the  chmrch,  his  adversaries 
ooold  hardly  hare  Mled  to  make  use  of  such  an  advantage  against  him. 

*  Thdwordaof  theDooatiitCresootiinsare:  Quod  Donatus  non  anctor 
et  institator  eederae,  qns  antea  noo  fnerat,  sed  a  Christo  deducts  et 
antiquEe  oniu  ex  emsootas  fiierit.   In  Angnstin.  c.  Cresconius  DonatisCam,  * 
1.  IV.  s.  7. 

f  The  words  ol  the  Danatist  bishop  Petilianns  at  the  conference  ia 
Carthage  :  Ego  eoa  dvxre  poastun,  immo  palam  aperteqae  designo  Mea- 
sarietas  et  Csciliamstaa,  I.  c.  f.  296,  N.  .30. 
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applied  to  them  by  their  opponrats,  may,  in  its  intended 
meanii^,  perhaps,  have  implied  from  the  begioniag  somethio^ 
that  was  offensive :  they  themselves  would  never  acknow- 
ledge it.* 

Ursicius,  a  count  of  the  empire,  had  been  directed  to  cany 
the  laws  a^inst  the  Donatists  into  effect ;  and  a  person  of  this 
description,  accustomed  to  military  despotifim,  'nns  certainly  not 
calculated  to  proceed  in  an  affair  of  this  kind  with  that  spirit 
of  kindness  and  fortfearance,  without  which  the  enthuaiastic 
spirit,  already  in  exiatence,  might  easUy  be  &nned  into  a 
fierce  flame.  The  forcible  measures  to  which  Ursacius  re- 
sorted,')' for  the  purpose  of  compellii^  the  Donatjsts  to  unite 
with  the  dominant  church,  produced  the  most  violent  feiment 
of  Hpirita.  There  existed  in  !North  AfHca  a  band  of  fimatical 
ascetics,  who,  despising  all  labour,  wandered  about  the  country 
among  the  huts  of  the  peasants  (whence  they  were  called  by 
their  adversaries  circumeelliones),  and  supported  thenuelves 
by  begging.  They  styled  themselves  the  Christian  cham- 
pitHis,  agonistici.  These  people  could  easily  be  excited  to 
any  epecies  of  &naticism ;  whilst  the  pagans  were  still  in 
power,  parties  of  these  circumeelliones  had  often,  to  no  useftil 
purpose,  demolished  the  idob  on  tbeir  estates,  and  thus  exposed 
themselves — which  was  in  tact  their  object — to  martyrdom.!t 
It  is  no  more  than  natural  that  these  persons,  stimulated  per- 
haps by  the  discourses  of  their  bishops,  and  roused  by  the  per- 

*  The  Dooatiit  gnumnBriaa  Cnsconins  affirmed  that,  accordisg  to  the 
Latin  gnmmaticol  iise,  thej  onght  at  Uaat  to  b«  called,  oot  DoDatistat, 
bat  Donadani,  I.  II.  c  I,  a.  a. 

t  The  Danatiits  were  penoaded  that  the  death  of  this  man,  who  vas 
killed  some  rime  afterwards  in  au  affrav  with  the  barbariaiis,  was  a 
divine  judgment  in  pnnishment  for  his  cnmes.  But  the  logic  of  fanati- 
cism, as  usunl,  argued  from  one  or  two  cases  to  all,  and  hence  the  Dona- 
tist  bishop  Pedlianus  said :  Periit  Macarins,  periit  Ursacins,  cnnctiqae 
comites  vestri  D«  pariter  vinlicta  perieraot.  Angasdn.  c.  literas  Petili- 
aai,  1.  II.  B.  208. 

X  That  it  was  by  their  oppoaeats  alonetbesepeoplewerecalledctrciiiii- 
ctUionra,  while  the;_  gave  ihemeelTes  the  name  of  aaiuitslin',  is  clear  from 
Augnatin,  enarrat.  in  >/'.  132,  a,  6.  The;  sprang  &om  Ihe  ancieot  asc^ 
tics,  and  hence  were  opposed  to  the  more  recent  monasticiam.  Aogustin 
describes  them  as  fbllovs  ;  Genus  hominum,  ab  viUihut  operihtu  ottotam, 
crudeliasimum  ia  mortibtu  alienis,  vilissiiniun  in  snis  (&jiatical  contempt 
of  life)  maximeiaagritttrritara,  ah  agria  vacant,  ef  nt'ctui  sut  casta  cellos 
eircmtUta  naticomm,  nnda  et  circamcelliofui  nomen  accepit  c.  Ganden- 
tiam  Donatjatam,  1. 1,  s,  32. 
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seditions  against  the  Donatist  party,  should  be  eaailf  hurried 
on  to  every  species  of  &natici8iii  and  violence. 

The  emperor  Constantine  was  perhaps  ctool  and  prudent 
enough  to  have  learned,  from  what  had  &llen  under  liis  own 
sad  experience,  the  disastrous  consequences  of  persecutions ; 
or  he  may  have  been  guided  by  the  counsela  of  some  one  of 
the  wiser  bishops.  For,  as  early  as  the  year  317,  he  sent  a 
rescript  to  the  North-Afiican  bishops  euhI  communities,  iu 
which  he  exhorted  them  to  forbear  retaliating  with  wrong  the 
wrong  which  they  suffered  from  the  Circumcellions.  They 
ought  not,  with  foolish  hands,  to  intermeddle  with  the  ven- 
geance which  God  had  reserved  to  himself;  especially  in  a 
case  where  what  they  suffered  from  the  rage  of  such  men 
would,  in  tlie  sight  of  Gfod,  be  equivalent  to  martyrdom.  If 
they  adhered  to  this  principle,  they  would  soon  see  the  fanaU- 
ciam  perish  of  its  own  accord.*  When  now  the  Donatists,  in 
addition  to  what  they  had  done  already,  traniimitted  to  the 
emperor,  in  the  year  321,  a  petition,  in  which  they  declared 
that  nothing  woidd  induce  them  to  enter  into  church  fellow- 
ship with  that  scoundrel,  bis  bishop  if  that  they  would  rather 
suffer  everything  he  might  choose  to  inflict  on  them ;{  Con- 
stantine became  convinced,  doubtless,  still  more  than  ever, 
by  the  tone  of  this  document,  of  the  dangerous  consequenceii 
which  must  follow,  if  violent  measures  for  tlie  restoration 
of  the  peace  of  the  church  were  pursued  any  farther.  Expe- 
rience led  him  to  act  according  to  the  principles  which,  in 
obedience  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
he  ought  to  have  pursued  &om  the  begianing.  In  a  rescript 
addressed  to  the  Vicar  Yerinus  in  North  Africa,  S  be  granted 
to  the  Donatists  full  liberty  to  act  according  to  their  own 
convictions,  declaring  that  this  was  a  matter  which  belonged 
to  the  judgment  of  Grod.  || 

To  these  principles  Constantine  remained  firm  to  the  end. 
When  the  Circumcellions,  with  force  of  arms,  demolished 

*  See  Coiutantiiie'E  reacripl  in  the  Mvnummta.    Du  Hd,  L  13S. 

-f  Nallo  modo  le  commonicaturoa  antistlti  iraios  nebaloni. 

X  Id  Aognsliii.  brevicolus  coUationia  diei  III.  c.  SI,  n.  39. 

$  EinBtaT&  C(»isCaiitini,  qna  liberlBtem  sgeudi  tribnic  Danttistis. 
Index  CollatioDia,  IH.  cap.  549. 

B  In  eiprorions,  it  must  be  allowed,  which  were  woonding  lo  the 
Donstisis,  since  he  does  not  BToid  such  temu  hi  eorum,  furor. 
VOL.  III.  T 
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a  choroh  which  he  had  cansed  to  be  erected  for  tlie  Catholics 
in  the  town  of  CMutantin*,  the  fflaperM:  ordered  it  to  be 
rebuilt  at  his  own  expense,  and  demanded  no  indemnification 
of  tlie  DonatiatB,"  If  tawi  had  only  rentvned  true  to  these 
doctrinea  of  tolwation,  and  nmply  punished  the  acts  of  vio- 
lence committed  on  both  sides,  Bccording  to  the  laws ;  had  the 
emperor  always  spioken  and  acted  ou  this  principle  t^  the 
Christian  politician  (which  consists  precisely  in  acknowledg- 
ii^  the  just  limits  of  all  civil  power),  a  principle  which  is 
capable  of  exhibkii^  itsetf  in  the  province  of  religion  only  on 
the  negative  side ;  the  North- African  church  doubtless  would 
not  have  been  exposed  to  any  of  those  disorders  which  subse- 
<  quently  ensued,  atthoogh  the  Donatists  might  have  long  sub- 
sisted aa  a  distinct  party  in  the  church.  But  disastrous  was 
the  result  whenever  an  emperor  was  disposed  to  pursue  any 
other  than  a  negative  course  in  rel^on  to  Tet^:ious  disputes. 

The  Western  emperor,  Constans,  to  whom  North  Africa 
fell  after  the  death  of  his  father,  was  not  at  first  inclined  to 
resort  to  any  forcible  measures  for  uniting  the  Donatists  cmce 
more  to  the  dominant  church.  He  simply  employed  those 
means  which  were  then  frequently  resorted  to  on  the  part  of 
the  court,  fOT  the  purpose  of  making  proselytes,  t  He  directed 
his  two  commissaries,  Ursacius  and  Leontius,  in  the  year 
840,  to  endaiTOur,~  by  the  distribution  of  money  under  the 
name  of  alms,  to  win  over  the  Donatist  churches.^     As  the 

*  Tlie  rescript  in  Da  Pin,  189,  composed,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  loo 
theological  a  s^le  for  an  emperor. 

t  See  above,  in  the  eeses  of  C<nistaiiliTie  and  Julian. 

\  Optatoa  represente  ihis  as  having  been  done^rat  b;  Macuiiis.  He 
mentions,  indeed,  the  preceding  persecutions  by  Leontios,  Ursacius,  and 
Grecorioei  but,  as  be  gives  no  preciae  dales,  it  is  nevertheless  qoite 
possible  that  the  whole  aught  to  be  referred  to  the  first  penecu^on  nnder 
the  emperor  Conslantine;  uid  eonaeqnently  the  persecation  under  the 
emperor  Cimetans  irould  have  first  commenced  after  the  destb  of  the 
bishop  CEecilion  of  Carthage,  and  nnder  the  new  bishop  Gratus.  Bat 
the  discourse  (sermo  j  in  memory  of  the  two  martyrs,  Donatns  et  Advoca- 
tns,  first  published  by  Du  Pin  in  the  ooUeotion  of  monimtala  (L  c  fol. 
190),  represents  the  persecution  aa  haying  began  already,  under  Leontius 
and  Ursacina.  in  the  sttempc  to  win  over  the  Danatigt  chnrches  by 
means  of  the  distribution  of  mouev.  It  is  here  sud  (c,  3):  "  Mittit  (fix. 
diabolous,  salutis  inimims)  pecunios,  quibos  vel  fidem  caperet,  vet  pro- 
fesaione  legis  occaaionem  faceret  ayaritis  (ibeter  avarice  under  the  pre- 
text that  nothine  more  was  intended  than  a  profession  of  divine  tratb — 
the  priiftisia  being  in  diis  case  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  means  of 
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«mpaxff  CMutam  issued  at  the  tame  tiaie  an  edict  wh««bjr 
be  tailed  upoo  the  Xortb-AlHciui  GlirUtiajtB  to  return  bock 
to  the  uDity  of  tke  ehureh  which  Chmt  loved,*  it  was  the  lesa 
possible  that  the  object  of  these  measures  should  remain  con- 
eealed  from  the  Donatist  bishops.  This  covert  attack  served 
ooly  to  exasperate  thein ;  they  <»oited  their  oomjuunitiee  to  the 
most  determined  resiatajice.  More  foiinble  measures  soon  suc- 
ceeded ; — the  Dwiatista  were  to  be  derived  of  th^  churches ; 
— they  were  faileii  upon  by  anoed  troops  wliile  assajibled  for 
tbe  worship  of  God.  Such  acts  could  sot  be  cmnmicted  with- 
out the  efiiiwBi  (^  blood ;  those  that  fell  victims  to  the  per- 

receiiiaK  mouej  (rom  the  emperor) ."  Bat  tbu  hardly  (grees  with  the 
first  beginaiDg  of  the  penecutioa  nnder  the  emperor  ConUuitiiie ;  for 
tben  the  Donalwts  were  sltacked  M  once  wiih  severe  meaHUM  as  'noU- 
Irni  of  the  imperial  decree.  The  questioD  uov  arbes,  whether  we  ou^ 
rather  to  fbllow  the  njraenta&m  of  the  caie  in  the  teme,  or  that  t€ 
Opiatot ;  or  whether  we  ahould  seek  lo  unite  tbeio  both  together.  In  tbe 
first  ease,  it  nu^ht  be  ssgnined  that  everything  said  by  Optatoe,  relative 
to  the  distrBjutMii  of  tooney  and  the  measures  takes  by  Donatns  against 
it,  ibuold  be  tranafbrred  to  an  earliH-  time  than  that  which  he  asaigua— 
namely  to  Ute  first  part  of  the  reign  of  ConsQns ;  that  what  he  relates  <J 
jUacarios  ahould  be  ascribed  to  LeoDtius  and  Crsacioi ;  and  thai  in  place 
of  the  biabop.  Graiia  of  Carthage,  should  he  eubstituted  his  prede>Mia&or, 
Cacilias.  Thus  Optalus  must  hxte  wholly  confonuded  the  times — as 
indeed  be  is  not  remarlubly  exact  in  each  matten.  At  the  same  time, 
bowever,  we  cannot  t>e  certain  that  we  are  justified  in  atthtniting  lo  the 
nnknown  aatbor  irf  the  "  Discoune,"  althoogh  it  is  higbty  probable  that 
he  did  not  live  at  a  period  fiir  remote  from  the  time  of  these  eveata.  so 
tnoch  higher  snthority  as  an  historical  witoess.  It  coay  furthermore  be 
supposed,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  author  of  the  "  Disconrge  "  might 
lunwelf  have  confoanded  tinua  and  names ;  and  that  thus  the  persecDtioD 
under  the  emperor  Constaua  began  flnt  with  Macarius,  in  the  year  347. 
But  still  K  is  not  probable  that  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic  party  would 
have  quietly  observed,  foe  so  long  a  time,  the  toleration  wiOi  which  the 
Dunatists  were  treated,  without  making  any  attempt  to  draw  from  the 
emperor  CtHistans  some  new  meBSares  for  the  suppression  of  the  sohisin. 
The  reports  of  the  "  Discourse  "  and  of  Optalus  may  perhaps  be  reooo- 


happy  results ;  since  we  are  but  too  well  awa 
emperors  were  to  grow  wise  by  eiperieuce. 

*  Chrislus  amatu'iudtatiBest.uiutasigTtnt'fliil.  Lc    PaaioDixiatiel 
AdvocatI,  s.  8. 
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Becution  were  houonred  by  thrir  party  as  martyra  ;■  and  the 
annual  celebration  of  the  days  of  their  death  fumbhed  new 
ti^as  for  enkindling  the  eothusianu  of  the  Dooadst  party. 

The  second  attempt  was  made  by  a  count  of  the  empire, 
named  Gr^oriua.  The  bishop  Donatus  wrote  to  him  in  a 
wild,  insurrectionary  spirit,'!'  '"^'^  abusive  lai^uage  little  be- 
coming the  character  of  a  bishop.  But  the  most  furiouB 
persecution  began  in  the  year  347<  The  imperial  commis- 
saries, Paul  and  Macariua,  traversed,  in  the  first  place,  the 
whole  of  >^orthem  Africa,  distributed  money  to  the  poor 
in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  presented  costly  church 
utensils  to  individual  communities,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
exhorted  all  to  offer  no  resistance  to  the  unity  of  ^e 
church.  In  this  connection,  the  object  of  these  presents  was 
perfectly  clear  to  everyone.  The  bishop  Don^us  of  Carthage 
repelled  the  advances  of  the  imperial  officer  with  the  remark  : 
"  What  has  the  emperor  to  do  with  the  church  ?"J  He  sent 
admonitions  to  all  the  Donatiet  churchee,  charging  them  to 
receive  none  of  the  money.  Jut^ng  from  the  character  of 
Donatus,  it  may  well  be  presumed  that  he  betrayed  a  great 
want  of  Christian  reflection  and  prudence — qualities  most 
needful  at  this  time  to  prevent  the  worst  excesses  of  fenaticism, 
when  parties  of  enthusiastic  Circumcellions  were  wanderii^ 
about  through  the  country. 

The  principle  expressed  in  those  words  of  Donatus,  that 
church  and  state  should  be  kept  wholly  distinct  {rom  each 
ilther,  had  at  that  time,  through  the  reaction  which  began  to 
manifest  itself  against  the  dominant  church  party,  become 
universally  recognised  among  the  Donatists.  In  their  sermons, 
the  Donatist  bishops  spoke  of  the  corruption  of  the  church, 
which  had  originated  in  the  confusion  of  the  church  and  the 
state.  "  The  evil  spirit,  before  openly  combated  in  the  church," 
said  they,  "  was  now  a  still  more  dangerous  enemy  in  its 
covert  attacks,  since  it  made  a  pretext  of  religion  itself,  and 
strove  to  insinuate  itself  into  men's  hearts  by  flattery. §    Those 

■  Tbos  it  VM  with  HoDoratns,  biihop  of  Sicilibo,  whose  life  is  related 
in  the  tract  above  reftrred  to. 
■(■  Gregori,  mscula  senatos  et  dedecns  pMBfeHornm ;  words  quoted  by 
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whom  it  seduced  to  apostacy,  (the  tnditors,)  and  who,  by 
humbling  themselves,  might  have  been  able  to  reg^  the 
divine  favour,  it  now  endeavoured  to  make  secure  by  flatter- 
ing them  that  they  could  still  be  Christians,  and,  in  truth, 
bishops,  and  by  tempting  their  ambition  and  their  avarice  with 
the  favour  of  princes  and  worldly  gifts."  What  impression 
must  tliese  and  the  like  discourses  have  produced  on  the  minds 
of  the  Circumcellions,  inclined  already  to  every  fanatical  ex- 
tiavf^nce  1  Accustomed  to  trace  all  corruption  among'  the 
Christians  to  the  influence  of  eaithly  power  and  grandeur,  and 
to  the  abundance  of  worldly  goods,  this  ruling  idea  mounted 
with  them  to  a  ianatical  spirit,  that  breathed  hatred  against 
all  who  possessed  power,  rank,  or  wealth;  They  roved  about 
the  country,  pretending  to  be  the  protectors  of  the  oppressed 
and  Buffering — a  sacred  band  who  were  fighting  for  the  rights 
of  God.  Perhaps  they  rightly  perceived  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  in  the  relation  between  the  proprietors  and  their  oftentimes 
heavily  oppressed  boors,*  between  masters  and  slaves,  that 
was  at  variance  with  the  spirit  and  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
But  in  the  way  in  which  they  were  disposed  to  better  the 
matter,  all  civil  order  must  be  turned  into  confusion.  They 
took  the  part  of  all  debtors  against  their  creditors :  their 
chie&,  Fasir  and  Axid,  who  styled  themselves  the  leaders  of 
the  sons  of  the  Holy  One,t  sent  threatening  letters  to  all  credi- 
tors, in  which  they  were  ordered  to  give  up  tie  obligations  of 
their  debtors.  Whoever  refiised  to  obey  was  attacked  on  his 
own  estate  by  the  furious  company,  and  might  congratulate 
himself  if  he  could  purchase  back  his  life  by  the  remission  of 
the  debt.  Whenever  they  met  a  master  with  his  slave,  they 
obliged  the  former  to  take  the  place  of  the  latter.  They  com- 
pelled venerable  heads  of  families  to  perform  the  most  menial 
services.  All  slaves  who  complained  of  their  masters,  whether 
justly  or  unjustly,  were  sure  of  finding  with  them  assistance 
and  the  means  of  revenge.}     Several  of  the  r>onatist  bishops, 

ticnis  inddiffi,  qme  Sub  obtexta  relipaoia  animae  traadnleiita  dTciunieii- 
tione  mbvertimt. 

*  Of  whleli  opprcssiDns  the  bishopa  by  their  tnl«rc«s5t<>Rei  and  IJbuuiii 
fraquentl)-  tesd^. 

t  The  phrase;  Dwrlandesl  eonititoted  the  watch-word <if  ihdr  fcna- 
t'.ciBm.     Vid.  AngDStiii,  c.  Petilian- 1.  II.  S-  14fi. 

f  See,  amODg  othera,  AugustlD.  ep.  185,  ad.  Bonifac  s.  IS. 
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desirous  of  clearing  their  p&rty  {rom  the  reproach  of  being  the 
abettors  or  advocates  of  such  atrorities,  when  they  found  them- 
selves unable  to  produce  any  eSect  by  their  representations  on 
the  fanatics,  are  said  to  have  besought  themseivea  the  inter- 
position of  the  civil  power  against  men  who  refused  to  be 
governed  and  set  right  by  the  church;*  and  this  gave  the  first 
occasion  for  resorting  to  force  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
outrages  of  the  Circumcellions.  Now  came  in  those  exhorta- 
tions of  Donatus,  and  other  lilce-minded  bishops,  to  excite  the 
Circumcellions  to  revolt.  Their  ferocious  deeds  furnished  a 
welcome  pretest  for  resorting  to  other  persecuting  measures. 
It  was  determined  that  the  unity  of  the  church  should  be 
forcibly  restored ;  the  Donatists  were  to  be  deprived  of  their 
churchee,  and  compelled  to  worship  with  the  Catholics.  It 
cannot  be  exactly  determined,  how  much,  in  all  that  was 
done,  proceeded  from  imperial  edicts,  and  how  much  from  the 
despotism,  the  passion,  or  the  cruelty  of  individual  commanders. 
Force  continually  excited  the  fanatic  spirit  still  more;  the 
report  spread  that  the  emperor's  im^e  was  set  up  after  the 
pagan  manner  in  the  churches,  and  the  worship  paid  to  it 
which  is  due  only  to  God.  Many  Donatist  bishops  and  clergy- 
men, many  Circmncellions,  fell  victims  to  the  persecution.  It 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  reporters  of  the  fitcts  on  the 
Catholic  side  would  seek  to  curtail,  and  those  on  the  other 
side  to  exB^erate,  the  truth ;  hence  an  accurate  statement  is 
out  of  the  question.  Certain  it  is,  that  many  Circumcellions 
sought  only  the  glory  of  martyrdom.  Finally  it  came  to  that 
pass,  that  they  threw  themselves  from  precipices,  cast  them- 
selves info  the  fire,  and  hired  others  to  kill  them.^  The  most 
eminent  bishops  of  the  Donatist  party,  such  as  Douatus  of 
Carthage,  were  exiled ;  and  thus  it  was  imagined  a  final  check 
had  been  given  to  the  resistance  of  the  Donatists.  So  much 
the  more  violent  was  the  reaction  when  a  change  of  political 
relations  took  place,  and  the  party  hitherto  oppressed  thereby 
recovered  once  more  its  freedom.  This  came  about  under  the 
re^n  of  the  emperor  Julian,  in  the  year  ,361.  The  Donatists, 
in  conformity  with  their  peculiar  principles,  were  quite  satis- 
fled  that  Chnstianity  should  cease,  under  the  pagan  ruler,  to 

'  Accordins'  to  Optatns,  III.  4,  thia  appears  to  have  Cukec  place  before 
the  attempt  of  Macarios  to  restore  union. 
t  Vid.  Optat.  111.  4  and  13. 
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be  the  diMmiiant  religioa  of  the  state.  Their  bishops  traus- 
mitted  to  him  a  petition,  in  which  they  besought  a  ruler  who 
regarded  only  justice,  to  rescind  the  unjust  decrees  that  had 
been  issued  against  them.  There  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  favourable  answer,  since  the  petition  perfectly 
agreed  with  the  principles  of  this  emperor  (see  section  i.  p.  73). 
He  therefore  isnied  an  edict  by  which  everything  which  uader 
the, preceding  reign  had  been  unlawfully  undertaken  against 
them,  was  to  be  annulled.  As  they  were  now  reinstated  in 
possession  of  the  churches  which  had  been  taken  from  thera, 
their  separatist  fanaticism  dispbyed  itself  in  the  wildest  freaks. 
They  regained  thnee  churches,  and  the  church  furniture,  as 
having  been  stained  and  polluted  by  the  use  wluch  the  proboe 
had  made  of  them  while  they  were  in  their  poisesaloii ;  they 
dashed  the  utensils  of  the  church  to  pieces ;  they  painted  over 
the  walls  of  the  churches  g  they  polished  down  the  altars,  or 
removed  them  entirely  from  the  churches.* 

Under  the  succeeding  emperors,  the  situation  of  the  Dona- 
tists  again  became  worse ;  and  they  themselves  did  the  most 
injury  to  tlieir  cause  by  their  wild  fanaticism.  The  passionate 
tmiper  of  their  bishops  naturally  led  to  new  divisions  among 
themselves.  A  Donatist  deacon  in  Carthage,  fay  the  name  of 
Maximian,  who  had  fallen  into  a  quarrel  with  PrimiaJius,  the 
I>onatbt  bialiop  of  that  city,  and  who  bad  been  excommuni- 
cated by  the  latter,  finding  followers,  set  up  a  sepaiafe  party, 
which  stood  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  mun  body  of 
the  Donatists  as  the  Donatists  th^uselves  did  to  the  Catholic 
church.  In  this  controversy,  the  Donatists  were  driven  into 
many  inconsistencies,  of  which  their  adversaries  were  not  slow 
to  take  advantage. 

The  deplorable  effects  of  this  long-continued  schism  on  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  African  church,t  and  also,  as  it 
must  be  allowed,  the  prevailing  conviction  that  there  was  nc 
way  of  salvation  out  of  the  Catholic  church,  fired  the  zeal  ol 
the  North- African  bishops  lo  use  eveiy  effort  in  order  to  heal 
the  division.     Particularly  deserving  of  mention  here  as  a  dis- 

*  See  Optat.  Milavit.  II.  25,  and  1.  VI. 

-)-  Ttie  fkuaticsl  mtolerance  neut  bo  fw,  that  «b^  the  DocaliiU  vera 
the  domiDBDt  party  at  Hi|ipo,  nooe  of  them  would  vealoie  to  bake  toead 
for  the  Catholics,  vho  were  in  the  minori^.   See  Angoiliii.  c,  lit.  Petili- 
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tinguisbed  theoli^cal  polemic,  is  Augnsdn,  a  presbyter,  and 
Buteequently  a  bishop,  of  Hippor^us  ia  Numidia.  His  eon- 
fidence  in  the  validi^  of  bis  1(^^  and  dog^matic  principle^ 
made  him  feel  perfectly  sure,  that,  if  the  Donatist  bishopti 
could  only  be  induced  to  enter  into  a  calm  investigAtion  of 
arguments,  they  might  easily  be  led  to  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  errois.'  But,  not  to  mention  that  a  fimdamental  error 
in  the  notion  entertained  on  both  aides  concerning  the  church, 
presented  a  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  mutual  understand- 
ing between  the  two  parties,  the  chief  obstacle  of  all,  which 
prevented  any  hearty  and  permanent  union,  the  prejudices  of 
party  spirit  and  passion  did  not  admit  of  being  banished  from 
the  dispositions  of  men  by  any  power  of  logic ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  far  more  natural  that  disputation  would  serve 
only  to  excite  the  passions  to  a  fiercer  flame,  and  to  cause  tbe 
differences  to  appear  stQl  greater  on  both  sides.  It  waa  an 
excellent  plan  which  Augustin  proposed  to  the  aged  bishop 
Fortunius— both  of  them  men  distinguished,  in  their  respective 
parties,  for  Christian  love  and  moderation — that  each  of  them, 
with  ten  others,  lovers  of  peace,  and  agreeing  with  them  in 
doctrine,  should  come  together  in  some  villa,  where  there  was 
no  church  of  either  party,  and  where  members  of  both  parties 
dwelt ;  tha.t  ea«h  should  prepare  himself,  by  silent  prayer  to 
the  God  of  peace,  for  the  common  investigation  ;^  and  that 
they  should  agree  not  to  separate  till  they  had  come  to  the 
wished-for  union.  But  where  would  it  have  been  possible  to 
find  ten  such  men  of  both  parties,  who  would  be  able  constantly 
tomaint«in,evenintheheHtof  dispute,  that  tone  of  mind  which 
Augustin  required  ?  Since  the  Donatists  contended  as  tbe 
oppressed  party  witli  the  dominant  one,  they  had  reasons,  not 

•  The  Donslist  Cresconins  was  not  so  much  out  of  the  ■Way,  ■when  he 
censored  the  confidence  of  Angnstin,  vho  professed  to  be  able  to  dlepose 
so  easilj  of  a  controrers;,  on  whieh,  for  bo  long  a  time,  so  manj  ihiuj^ 
hod  been  said  on  both  sidcsj  Hoc  Telle  finire  post  tot  annos,  post  judices 
Dtqae  arbitros.  quod  apud  pnncipes  tot  disceplantlbus  liCterBtJG  ab  utriue- 
qiie  partis  episcopis  fintri  non  potuit.  See  Aagnstin.  c  Cresconium 
Donalistam,  I.  I.  a.  4.  He  ought  indeed  to  have  learned  lomething  from 
so  long  experience  :  but  the  only  difficult;  on  the  part  of  Augustin  was 
not  surely,  as  Cresconins  complaias,  an  inColeranda  arronntiai.  but  Ibe 
nataral  coofideace  of  one  who  was  firmly  rooted,  widi  ail  his  habits  of 
thinking,  in  a  dogmatic  system. 

t  See  Augustin.  ep.  44,  a.d.  398. 
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without  some  foundatioii,  for  mistrust  with  regard  to  any  pro- 
posal comii^  irom  that  quarter ;  and,  besides  thia,  they  feared 
and  hated  the  superior  logic  of  Augustio.* 

At  the  general  African  council  held  at  Carthag«,  a.d.  403, 
a  fonn  was  drawn  up,  whereby  all  the  Donatist  bishops  were 
to  be  invited  to  choose  delegates  out  of  their  own  body,  pre- 
pared to  discuss  the  contested  points  with  chosen  men  from  the 
Catholic  party.  The  fonns  of  this  invitation  were  conceived, 
it  is  true,  in  the  spirit  of  love;  yet  it  ctmtained  a  good  deal 
which  was  calculated  to  irritate  the  minds  of  the  Donatists. 
The  Catholic  bishops  could  not  consent  to  foi^et  that  they 
spoke,  in  the  secure  possession  of  the  truth,  with  men  who  were 
tOCTTor,  and  whose  errors  it  was  (Aeir  business  to  correct,  t  It 
was  to  be  expected  that  the  Donatists  would  refuse  to  comply 
with  any  such  proposal.  And  when  now,  in  addition  to  this, 
Auguatin,  in  the  name  of  the  church,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
D(Hiatist  churches,^  in  which  he  exposed  the  inconsistencies  of 
their  party,  and  interpreted  the  conduct  of  their  bishops  in 
declittit^  the  invitation  held  out  to  them,  as  a  token  of  distrust 
in  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  the  effect  could  only  be  to  in- 
crease their  ind^;natioD.  Hence  it  happened  that  the  Circum- 
cellions  were  stirred  up  to  new  fury,  and  that  those  ecclesiastics 
who  had  taken  a  zealous  part  in  the  disputation  with  the  Dona- 
tists  became  the  special  objects  of  it.  Such  occurrences  would 
furnish  occasion  for  new  penal  statutes  against  the  Donatbt 
party ;  though  influential  voices  already  protested  against  the 
practice  of  applying  to  the  emperors  for  the  passage  of  such 

In  respect  to  Augustin,  he,  at  least,  who  through  so  many 

*  The  DonBtist  Cresconiiu  objects  to  Angnstin,  that  didectics  "dou 
congniat  ChristiasEe  Teritati,"  ard  that  the  DimatiBt  teachen  wuuld 
therefore  much  sooner  aToid  than  refute  him,  as  a  homo  dialecldcia 
(o.Creecoiiiuin.Ll.s.16).  In  replj- lo  ihia,  Aagnatiii  Bays  i  HaDcartem, 
qnam  dialecdcaiD  vocaut,  qiue  mhil  quam  con>eqnenlia  demoDBtrare, 
sea  vera  veris  sen  blsa  folais,  nnnqnam  doctrina  Christiano  formidat. 
He  refers  to  the  &ct  that  Panl  did  not  avoid  a  disputation  irith  the  Dia> 
lectic  Stoics:  that  Christ  repelled  the  entrapping  gnestioiu  of  the  Phari- 
sees, Mstth.  xxiL  IT.  vith  a  sjUogiem;  and  he  lajis  of  these  latter. 
"  They  had  not  learned  from  jou  to  revile ;  else  perhaps  they  wontd 
have  ehosen,  with  more  bilterness,  to  call  him  a  dudidUian  rather  than  a 
Samaritajt." 

t  De  veitis  correcdoiie  sandal  cajneDtes.  Cod.  canon,  eecles.  Mr.  c. 
9a.  I  Ep.  76. 
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devious  ways  and  severe  stn^^les  had  ooato  to  the  lutowledge 
of  the  truth  in  which  he  found  rest,  luuat  doubtless  have  been, 
oil  this  very  account,  more  mildly  di^weed  towards  those  who, 
in  his  opinion,  were  in  error.  He  may  have  learned  from  his 
own  eipeiiaice,  that  erroH  were  not  to  be  expdled  by  force ; 
that  it  required  scHnething  else  bemdes  human  wisdom  to  guide 
the  development  and  puiiiication  of  a  human  soul.  The  more 
deeply  penetrated  be  was  with  the  truth  that  grace  alone  could 
truly  enlighten  and  sanctify  men,  the  lees  would  he  be  inclined 
to  attempt  producii^  religious  conviction  by  outward  means. 
In  fiict,  Augustin,  before  his  habits  of  thinking  became  fixed, 
and  particularly  before  they  had  attaiiked  to  a  systematic  har- 
mony around  a  single  point,  was  far  from  indulging  any  wish 
to  subject  to  outward  constraint  that  which  only  can  proceed, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  SjiiTit,  out  of  the  free  de- 
velopment of  the  inner  man. 

In  the  meeting  above  alluded  to  with  the  Donatist  bishop 
Fortunius,  it  came  about  that  the  latter,  as  the  Donatiats  were 
frequently  in  the  habit  of  doing,  ui^^ed  against  the  Catholic 
churcb  the  violent  measures  of  which  it  had  been  the  occasion. 
Augustin,  feeling  compelled  to  say  scmiething  in  vindication 
of  his  party,  was  so  far  misled  as  to  appeal  to  the  example  of 
Elijah,  who  slew,  with  his  own  hand,  the  pnqibets  of  Baal. 
But  when  Fortunius  replied  that  a  distinction  was  to  be  made 
in  such  matters  betwem  the  times  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New 
Testament,  Augustin  acknowledged  that  he  was  right.*  Some- 
what later,  he  published  a  work  agiuost  the  party  of  Donatus, 
in  the  first  book  of  which  he  decidedly  condemns  all  the  mea- 
sures which  had  been  employed  to  force  back  the  Donatists  to 
the  ruling  church. f  And  when,  at  the  council  of  the  North- 
African  churcb,  held  at  Carthage,  a.d.  404,  the  question  was 
agitated  about  requiring  the  emperor  to  pass  new  penal  laws 

'  £p.  44.  Hio  rerera  vidit,  quod  videndom  ertt,  talia  tarn  licuiHC 
jostie.  Heec  eaim  prophetico  spiritu  anctorilate  Dei  ^ciebaal,  qui  procol 
dntno  norit,  coi  etuin  proaic  occidi. 

t  This  work,  contra  partem  Donati,  has  Dot  come  down  to  iu ;  but  its 
tendency  has  been  ^us  described  by  Augostin,  in  RelracUitioii.  I.  II.  c.  5. 
He  Myt  ID  this  place,  he  had  then  so  conceiveid  It  because  be  bad  not  *s 
yet  learned  t^  experience  hoT  much  sin  the  Donatlals  were  bold  enough 
to  commit,  while  the;  went  anpuDisbed,  or  bow  raucb  a  severe  coarse  of 
ooodDCt  would  contribute  to  their  improvement.  But  oat  wrong  con 
never  Justify  another,  nor  the  end  lanctify  the  means. 
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against  lite  Donatists,  by  which  nnmbeis  might  be  the  more 
easily  brought  back  to  the  CathoEic  church,  AugiLstin,  with 
several  others  of  the  younger  bishops,  declared  against  it.  He 
said  men  must  go  forward  simply  with  the  wtffd  of  truth,  must 
seek  to  Gpnquer  by  ai^uments,  Dulesg,  instead  of  open  and 
avowed  heretics,  they  would  have  hypocritical  Calbolic  Chris- 
tians. Hence  the  council  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  merely 
providing  for  the  safety  of  those  who,  by  defending  the  cause 
of  the  Catholic  church,  exposed  themselves  to  the  fury  of  the 
Circumcel]i(«i8.*  This  opinion  was  adopted  in  part  by  the 
council.  It  was  proposed  to  tite  emperor  Honorius  1^  the 
deputies  of  the  North-A&ican  church,  that  the  fixed  pecuniary 
mulct  often  posndsof  gold,  which  had  been  laid  by  his  fath^ 
TheodofflUiS  agunet  the  clei^  of  the  heretics,  or  the  owners 
of  those  places  where  they  held  their  asaembUes  ibr  worship, 
should  be  assessed  only  ag^nat  those  Donatist  bishops  and 
clergy,  within  whose  dioceses  acts  of  violence  against  the 
Catholic  clergy  should  be  perpetrated.  Yet  the  attempt  is 
said  to  have  been  made,  at  the  same  time,  to  procure  that  the 
law  whereby  heretics  were  excluded  from  the  right  of  receiving 
donations  and  legacies,  and  of  leaving  legacies  in  their  wills, 
should  be  expressly  extended  to  the  Donatists,  who  would  not 
consent  to  be  reckoned  among  the  heretics,  j*  When,  moreover, 
to  the  proposal  of  the  North-African  council  were  added 
the  complaints  of  individuals  who  had  been  abused  by  the 
Circumcelliona,  there  were  enacted,  in  the  year  405,  against 
the  entire  Donatist  party,  as  a  heretical  one,   various  laws 

*  Ep.  as.  Aagnstini  sd  VinceDtiuiii,  s.  17.  and  epoit.  185,  ad  Boni&- 
dam,  e.  25. 

f  Cod.  Afr.  canon  93.  If  we  oompare  \hese  minntes  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  conni^  with  the  report  of  Uiem  drawn  np  by  Angnstin,  in  the 
letter  alreadj  referred  to,  aadresaed  la  Boniface,  we  shall  doubtleee  see 
that  thii  report  ie  not  ttricU;  correct ;  perhaps  became  the  whole  matter 
wu  DO  lun^r  present  to  Augnstin's  memorj  ;  for  tbiB  conncil  certainly 
required,  w  is  evident  from  the  appendix,  a  penal  law  against  the  Dona- 
tists  ffenerally,  as  each,  bat  one  by  no  means  so  severe ;  and  snch  a  spirit 
of  mildaess  and  liberality  09  is  described  by  Angustin  in  the  two  letters 
above  referred  to,  W  pecnliar  to  hia  earlier  mode  of  thinking,  by  no 
means  expresses  itself  m  those  minutes.  Moreover,  it  may  be  gathered 
ftmn  man;  of  the  works  against  the  DoTiatista  which  Angustin  bad  at 
that  timt  dready  written,  and  which  we  shall  hereafter  tite,  that  h«  had 
then  tictually  made  the  tranutiOD  ikon  bi»  eariier  Hberal  prindples,  to 
more  strict  and  rigid  ones. 
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which  were  still  more  severe  than  the  council  itself  had 
•reqaued. 

The  Nortb- African  bishops,  of  whom  Augustin  was  the  soul, 
kboaied  iDcessantly  to  bring-  about  a  religious  confereoce  with 
the  Dooatists,  where  they  might  be  brought  over  to  the  true 
fiuth  by  the  force  of  arguments.  The  Donatists,  generally, 
■ought  every  laeans  of  avoiding  so  useless  an  experimeat.  But 
it  so  happened,  in  the  year  410,  that  certain  Donadst  bishops 
who  bad  been  summoned  before  the  hi^er  civil  authorities 
were,  by  some  means  or  other,  perhaps  by  some  objection 
which  was  brought  against  them,  led  to  anert,  for  the  first 
time,  that  they  would  doubtless  be  able  to  prove  the  truth  of 
their  cause,  were  they  but  allowed  a  patient  hearing.*  They 
were  immediately  taken  at  their  word;  and  the  Catholic 
bishops,  urgently  renewing  their  request  that  a  religious  con- 
ference  might  be  appointed,  appealed  to  the  fiict  that  the  Dona- 
tists themselves  were  ready  to  acquiesce  in  that  movement. 
And  the  emperor  Honorius  ordered  a.  religious  cottfa«nce  to 
be  held  between  the  two  parties  at  Catht^e,  a.d.  411.  If  the 
Donatist  bishops,  after  being  three  times  invited,  still  declined 
taking  any  share  in  the  religious  oonfereuce,  their  conduct 
should  be  interpreted  tosignity  a  consciousness  of  being  unable 
to  defend  their  cause,  and  their  communities  should  therefore 
be  compelled  to  unit«  with  the  Catliolic  church.  On  the  other 
hand,  any  who  m^ht  comply  with  the  invitation,  should  at 
some  future  time  receive  again  the  churches  of  which  they  were 
deprived.  The  imperial  tribune  and  notary.  Flavins  Marcel- 
linus,  Ai^ustin's  friend,  was  appointed  to  preside  over  this 
religious  cmiference  as  the  emperor's  commissioner,  and  to  act 
as  judge. 

The  Catholic  bishops  made  such  overtuies  to  the  Donatists 
as  were  calculated  to  give  them  confidence.  They  declared 
themselves  ready  to  resign  their  bishoprics,  and  to  surrender 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  Donatist  bishops  alone,  in  case  the- 
latter  gained  the  victory  in  the  conference.     Such  a  pro- 

*  In  the  letters  miaaive  of  tUs  Gonference,  the  &ct  was  appealed  to, 
that  the  Dnnatisls  themaelves  had  demuided  it  (dc  ante  breiUgimDm 
tempns  DoDatiMamm  episcopos  in  jndicio  illnstriuni  potestatom  colla- 
>OBCuloBeenDndubiDm  eft.    Gcsta  coUatiODia  ioDu  Fin,  t.  247), 
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poaition,  it  rnay  be  granted,  required  but  little  eelf-denial, 
since,  beyond  all  doubt,  they  were  well  convinced  that  the 
case  supposed  could  never  happen.  There  wae  more  in  the 
other  proposal,  that  if  the  cause  of  the  Donatists  was  lost,  and 
if  their  bishops  would  come  over  to  the  Catholic  church,  they 
should  be  recognized  in  their  episcopal  character,  and  stand 
on  the  same  level  witii  the  Catholic  bishops  in  the  exercise  of 
their  functions.  But  if  the  communities  were  not  satisfied  with 
this,  both  should  re«gn  their  dignities,  and  the  Donatists  and 
Catholics,  now  united,  choose  a  uew  bishop.  "Be  brothers 
with  us  in  the  Lord's  inheritance,"  said  Augustin ;  "  let  us 
not,  Ibr  the  sabe  of  preserving  our  own  stations,  hinder  the 
peace  of  Christ."*  Augustin  preached  in  Carthage  before 
the  commencement  of  the  conference  two  discourses,  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  Catholics  there  with  love  and 
gentleness  towards  the  Donatists,  and  called  on  them  sedulously 
to  avoid  everytliing  which  might  be  calculated  to  give  offence 
to  th^r  excitable  feelings,  or  to  arouse  their  passions.  "  Their 
eyes  are  inflamed,"  said  he :  "  they  must  be  treated  prudently 
and  with  forbearance.  Let  no  one  enter  into  controversy  with 
the  other — let  no  one  at  this  moment  even  defend  his  iaitli  by 
disputation,  lest  some  spark  from  the  controversy  kindle  into 
a  great  fire,  lest  occasion  of  offence  be  given  to  those  who  seek 
occasion  for  it.  Do  you  hear  reviling  langu^e,  endure  it ; 
be  willing  not  to  have  heard  it ;  be  silent.  Do  you  say,  he 
brings  charges  ^ainft  Aiy  bishop,  and  shall  I  be  silent  F  Yes ; 
be  silent  at  those  charges ;  not  that  you  are  to  allow  them, 
but  to  bear  them.  You  best  subserve  the  interests  of  your 
bishop  at  the  present  moment,  when  you  forbear  meddling 
with  his  cause.  Repay  pot  revilings  with  revilings,  but  pray 
for  him,"!" 

I'here  met  together  at  Carthage,  a.s.  411,  two  hundred  and 
eighty-six  bishops  of  the  Catholic,  and  two  hundred  seventy- 
nine  of  the  Donatist  party.  The  Donatists  had  evidently 
come  to  tlie  conference  with  reluctance,  and  full  of  distrust: 
this  was  shown  on  all  occasions.  The  tribune  Marcellinus,  in 
confinmity  with  tiie  imperial  edict,  made  known  to  them  the 
proposal,  that,  in  case  they  wanted  confidence  in  him,  they 
were  at  liberty  to  choose  another  person  of  equal  or  of  superior 
rank  lo  preside  along  with  him.  The  Donatist  bishop  Pe- 
•  Auguslin.  ep.  128,  Sermo  SiS,  t  *.  t  P.  3ST,  a.  4. 
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tjlionus  tbereBpoo  declared — "  It  i«  oooe  of  o 
oak.  for  another  judge,  siace  in  iact  we  did  not  ask  for  tbe^rtf. 
The  busioeBB  belongs  to  those  who  have  be«i  the  coatriven  of 
tim  whole  a&ir."* 

Amid  sueh  vast  sumbeiB  oa  both  tides,  the  transactiwis 
could  hardly  be  conducted  ia  a  quiet  and  orderly  maimer. 
MaioeUinus  demanded,  in  oompliance  vith  the  imp^ial  lett«^ 
misuve,  that,  according  to  the  common  mode  of  judicial  pro~ 
ceedinga,  deputies  diould  be  choaen  &om  each  of  the  two 
parties,  seven  in  number,  to  advocate  the  cause  of  th^ 
respective  ndea  in  the  name  of  the  rest  But  the  distrustful 
Donatists,  pr^udiced  against  the  whole  business,  at  first  poai- 
tivdy  refiised  to  enter  into  such  an  arrang^nent.  They 
declared  that  the  judicial  mode  of  proceedij;i^  was  not  ap- 
plicable to  this  spiritual  -cmicem.  Amid  weariscone,  truitless 
disputes  aboot  tida  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  form  ot 
transacting  business,  the  time  of  the  meeting  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  first  day  v/as  spent.  At  length  the  Dcoiatists  were 
obliged  to  yield,  and  to  choose  seven  bishops.  Augvstin  was 
the  ablest  speaker  on  the  one  dde,  Petiliaous  on  the  other. 

When,  on  the  second  day  of  the  assembly,  the  seven  deputies 
of  each  party  eutca^  the  hall,  the  imperial  commissioaer 
invited  them  to  take  thdr  seats  as  he  took  his  own.  The 
Catholic  bishops  followed  the  invitation  ;  but  Fetiliaaus  said, 
in  the  name  of  the  Donatists — "  We  do  not  sit  in  the  absence 
of  our  fathers,  (the  otbfx  bishops,  wha  could  not  a^ist  at  the 
Gonfereooe,)  especially  as  the  divine  law,  Ps.  XKvi.  4,  forbids 
us  to  sit  down  with  sucb  adversaries.''  Murcellinus  thereupon 
declared,  that  respect  for  the  character  of  the  bishops  forbade 
that  he  should  rem^n  seated,  if  they  chose  to  stand ;  and  he 
ordered  his  chair  to  be  removed. 

The  matteiB  brought  forward  at  this  religious  conference 
related  to  two  disputed  questions  4  the  one,  as  to  the  iact 
whether  Felix  of  Aptunga,  and  Ctecilian,  were  traditors ;  the 
other  was  a  question  of  doctrine,  viz.  what  belonged  to  the 
essence  of  the  Catholic  church, — whether  the  church,  by 
communion  with  luiworthy  members,  lost  the  predicate  of  the 
genuine  Christian  Catholic  church.  The  controversy  on  the 
first  point  can  have  no  farther  interest  for  us :  in  respect  to 
the  controvert  on  the  second  point,  we  shall  treat  upon  it 
•  GestsocdlU.£M& 
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connentedly,  wbm  we  come  to  surrey  die  wImIs  matter  of 
dispute  between  the  two  parties. 

The  imperial  ooDvnisgioner  decided,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
in  favow  <^the  Catholic  church.  The  decision  waa  followed 
by  severer  laws,  by  whit^  aII  the  Donatist  clergy  were  banished 
mm  their  country,  and  the  laity  of  the  party  were  condemned 
to  pecuniary  fioes.  Tbe  faiiatici«B  of  the  oppressed  party  waa 
thn«by  excited  to  new  and  more  violent  outbreaks.  When, 
in  the  year  420,  the  inqierial  tribune  Dulcitius  s^ified  hii 
intentiw  to  cany  tbe  laws  ogtunst  the  Douatists  into  execution, 
Gaudentlus,  bishop  of  Thamugade,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
seveu  speakers  on  the  side  of  the  liooatists  at  the  conference 
of  Carthage,  declai^  tliat,  if  fiwce  were  used  to  take  away 
iiis  church,  he  would  bum  himself  up  in  it,  tt^ther  with  his 
community.  The  tribune  havii^  written  to  Mm  that  such  a 
proceeding  would  not  be  in  oimformity  with  the  doctrine  of 
Christ ;  that,  according  to  this,  he  must  lather  ae^  safety  in 
fl^ht;  Gaodentius  ddbided  bis  premeditated  suicide,  and 
iqipealed,  among  other  arguments,  to  the  example  ot  Razis, 
2  Maccab.  xiv.  This  was  the  occasion  of  Aug-ustin's  writing 
his  work  against  Gaudentius  ;  a  treatise  important  on  account 
of  its  bearing  on  the  question  of  suicide,  and  on  other  points 
connected  with  tiie  hbtory  of  Christian  morals  (see  the  fourth  ' 
Section).  When  the  Vandals,  in  the  fifth  century,  made 
tliemselves  masters  of  thb  country,  the  Donatista,  as  such,  had 
to  sujler  no  persecutions  from  them.  It  was  only  as  adherente 
of  the  Nicene  creed  that  they  were  persecutai  in  common 
with  other  confessors  of  the  same  system.  They  continued  to 
survive  as  a,  distinct  party  down  to  the  sixth  ceutury,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  letters  of  the  Roman  bishop  Gregory  the 
Great. 

We  now  pass  to  consider  the  theological  points  of  dispute 
between  the  two  parties.  The  first  point  related  to  the  doc- 
trine concerning  the  church.  The  same  remarks  which  we 
made  on  this  subject,  in  speaking  of  the  Novatian  controversies 
in  the  preceding  period,  apply  also  to  the  Donatist  disputes. 
Both  parties  wore  involved  in  the  same  grand  mistake  with 
r^ard  to  the  conc^ition  of  the  church,  by  tlieir  habit  of  con- 
founding the  aotioos  of  the  invisible  and  of  the  visible  church 
with  each  other.  Fioceedii^  on  this  Amdamental  error,  the 
Catholic  &ther8  maintained  that,  separate  from  the  communion 
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of  the  one  vinble  Catholic  church,  derived,  through  the  suc- 
cessioa  of  the  bishops,  from  the  apostles,  there  is  no  war  of 
participating  in  the  influences  of  the  Soly  Spirit  and  of 
obtaining  s^vation ;  and  hence  it  could  not  seem  otherwise 
than  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  those  of  them  who 
were  actuated  by  a  pure  zeal  of  Christian  charity,  to  bring  the 
Donatists  to  acknowledge  this  universal  visible  church,  although 
they  were  not  separated  irom  them  by  any  difierence  of  creed. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Donatists,  owing  to  this  same  confusion 
of  notions,  held  that  every  church  which  tolerated  unworthy 
members  in  its  bosom  was  itself  polluted  by  the  communion 
with  them  ;  it  thus  ceased  to  deserve  the  predicates  of  purity 
and  holiness,  and  consequently  ceased  to  be  a  true  Christian 
church,  since  such  a  church  could  not  subsist  without  these 
predicates. 

As  it  concerns  Augustin,  the  principal  manager  of  this  con- 
troversy, it  is  easy  to  explain,  from  the  course  of  his  religious 
and  theological  development,  how  this  notion  of  the  church 
Game  to  be  considered  by  him  of  so  much  importance;  and 
the  foundation  on  which  this  notion  was  established  l^  his 
logical,  systematizing  mind,  exerted  a  great  influence  on  all 
succeeding  times.  Augustin  had  been  carefully  educated  by 
his  pious  mother,  Monica,  in  the  £iith,  early  implanted  in  his 
soul,  that  the  way  to  heaven  was  to  be  iound  only  in  the 
Catholic  church.  From  the  years  of  his  youth  and  upward, 
he  had  fallen  into  many  errors  of  theory  and  practice,  and  into 
a  series  of  violent  conflicts.  He  passed,  finally,  from  Mani* 
cheism,  which  had  disappointed  the  expectations  of  many 
years,  to  Scepticism.  Whilst  he  was  in  this  state  of  scepticism, 
and  whilst  an  inward  impulse  of  his  intellect  and  his  heart 
compelled  him  still  to  believe  in  some  objective  truth,  the 
thought  took  possession  of  his  soul :  Kust  not  God  have 
instituted  an  authority,  capable  of  being  known  by  sure  and 
certain  marks,  to  conduct  the  restless  doubting  spirit  of  man 
to  the  truth  which  he  needs  ?  From  scepticism,  the  transition 
was  here  formed  in  his  case, — which  was  a  case  often  repeated 
in  history, — to  the  faith  in  the  authority  of  a  visible  church, 
proved  to  be  of  divine  origin  by  evidences  not  to  be  mistaken. 
Again,  although  the  belief  in  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christ,  which  had  attended  him  from  his  child- 
hood, and  never  forsaken  him,  even  when  he  embraced  Mani- 
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cfadlam,  oBBerted  its  power  in  his  soul  more  strongly  as  he 
grew  older ;  yet  he  was  in  doubt  aa  to  the  questdoo  where 
these  doctrines  of  Christ  were  to  be  found,  since  each  one  of 
the  sects  claimed  to  be  itself  in  possession  of  them.  He 
wanted  that  knowledge  of  the  ri^ht  hemieneutical,  exegetical, 
and  critical  principles,  which  would  have  enabled  him  to 
answer  this  question,  as  to  what  were  the  true  doctrines  of 
Christ,  out  of  the  sacred  scriptures  alone.  Tlie  hermeneutical 
and  critical  principles  of  the  Monicheans  had  completely 
unsettled  him :  he  wanted  a  stable  authority,  which  could 
show  him  where  the  pure  doctrines  of  Christ,  the  un&lsified 
collection  of  rel^ioua  records,  and  the  correct  doctrinal  ex- 
position of  them,  were  already  present.  This  authority  he 
believed  he  found  in  the  tradition  of  tbe  universal  church. 
When  Au^istin  considered  that  this  church  had  come  forth 
victoriou.s  out  of  all  her  conflicts  with  the  powers  that  had 
assailed  her  from  without,  uid  with  the  mai^old  corruptions 
of  Christianity  in  erroneous  forma  of  doctrine ;  when  he  per- 
ceived whatarevolutioain  the  whole  mode  of  human  thought, 
and  iu  the  entire  life  of  man,  had  been  efiected  by  means  of 
this  church,  how  the  loftiest  truths  of  religion  had  passed  into 
the  common  consciousness  of  humanity  where  this  church  hod 
become  dominant ;  he  confounded, inthiscase,whatthechurch 
had  effected  through  Cliristianity,  and  what  Christianity  had 
effected  through  the  church,  an  the  instrument  and  vessel  for 
its  diffusion  and  propagation,  with  what  the  church  had  done 
in  and  of  itself  as  a  visible,  outward  institution,  in  this 
determinate  earthly  form.  What  he  might  justly  regard  as  a 
witness  for  the  divine,  world-transforming  power  of  the  gospel, 
appeared  to  hi'"  as  a  witness  for  the  divine  authority  of  the 
visible,  universal  church ;  and  he  did  not  consider  that  the 
gospel  truth  would  have  been  able  to  taring  about  effects 
equally  great,  by  its  inherent  divine  power,  in  some  other 
vessel  in  which  it  could  have  been  difi'used  among  mankind ; 
nay,  that  it  would  have  been  able  to  produce  stiU  purer  and 
■mightier  effects,  bad  it  not  been  in  many  ways  disturbed  and 
checked  in  its  operation  by  the  impure  and  confining  vehicle 
of  its  tranamisMon.* 

*  Tbe  aolhoritiM  £»  thU  delineation  are  fumisbed  b;  Augostin's 
eonfecsionB,  bj  the  works  which  he  composed  dining  ibe  gr^'  criaii  of 
hii  inner  life  until  the  fint  }ean  of  tui  ipiritnal  office,  and  especially 
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Ai  Augustin,  at  the  time  of  his  controreray  with  the 
Donntists,  had  already  inoorporated  into  his  life,  Kai  wuv^ 
into  the  very  texture  of  his  thoog'hta,  this  confused  mixture  of 
conceptioiw  Deceasarily  distinct ;  as  this  error  then  universtilly 
prevtulii^  in  the  Western,  and  particularly  in  the  North- 
Africiui  diurch,  bad  thus  passed  over  into  his  inmost  Iiabits  of 
thinking,  it  is  easy  to  see  of  what  weight  this  point  must  have 
seemed  to  him  in  the  present  dispute.  Hence  he  could  say  :* 
"  No  one  attains  to  salvation,  and  to  eternal  life,  who  has  not 
Christ  ibr  his  Head.  But  no  one  can  have  Christ  for  a.  Head, 
who  does  not  belong  to  his  Body,  wluch  is  the  Church."^ 
Hence  the  error,  growing  out  of  this  confounding  and  mixing 
togetlier  of  distinct  notions,  that  the  union  of  believers  with 
Ctoist  was  brought  about  through  the  union  with  this  visible 
ehnrch.  And  hence,  in  following  out  this  principle,  he  asserts ; 
"  The  entire  Christ  is  the  Head  and  the  Body ;— the  Head  is 
the  only  b^otten  Son  of  God,  and  the  Body  is  the  Church. 
He  who  agrees  not  with  scripture  in  the  doetriDe  c<H)ceming 
the  Head,  although  he  may  stand  in  external  communion  tritk 
the  church,  notwitlistanditig  belooge  not  to  her.  But,  more* 
over,  he  who  holds  &st  to  all  that  scripture  teaches  respecting 
the  Head,  and  yet  cleaves  not  to  the  unity  at  the  chui«h,  be- 
longs not  to  her,  "J 

It  is  a  fact  particularly  worthy  of  notice  in  the  polemical 
writings  of  Av^^tin,  that,  whenever  the  Donatiste  made 
appeals  to  miiacles,  answers  to  prayer,  viMons,  and  to  the  holy 
lives  of  their  bishops,  as  evidences  that  the  true  church  was 
with  them,  he,  ou  the  other  hand,  will  allow  the  validity  of  d» 
other  evidence  than  the  objective  testimony  of  the  divine  word. 
"  Let  them  not  try  to  prove  the  genmneness  of  thwr  church," 
says  he,§  "  by  the  councils  of  their  bishops,  by  deceitful  mi- 
raculous signs,  since  we  have  been  warned  and  put  on  our 
guard  against  such  proofs  by  the  word  of  the  Lewd  (Matth. 
xxiv.  25],  but  let  them  do  it  by  the  law  and  prophets,  and  by 
the  word  of  the  only  Shepherd.||     Keither  do  we  ourselvea 

the  vorki  de  ordioe,  de  muriboi  ecclesis  catholien  et  moribna  Muiidia- 
ornm,  de  vera  religione,  and  de  Dtilitate  ciedendi. 

*  De  imitate  ec^esicc,  c  49, 

f  Habere  capat  Christum  nemo  potent,  nisi  qui  in  ejns  eorpore  f nerit, 
qood  est  eeclesB. 

X  Dc  Dahate  eceleahe,  s.  T.  }  L,  &  s,  iT.  ||  L.  c.  s.  60, 
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affirm  that  men  ought  to  believe  us  in  nmintniniTig  that  we  are 
in  the  Catholic  diurch,  because  this  Church  is  recommended 
by  an  OptatuB  of  Mileve,  or  by  an  Ambrose  of  Milan,  or 
Other  numberless  bishops  of  our  oommunioa  ;  or  because  it  has 
been  ^)proTed  by  the  aasemblies  of  our  colleagves ;  or  because 
BDch  wonderiiil  instances  of  answers  to  [»^yer,  or  of  the  healing- 
of  the  sick,  have  been  witnessed  on  sacred  spots  in  the  whole 
world,  which  have  been  vinted  by  the  membo^  of  our  com- 
munion ;  or  bec»ise  this  peison  has  had  a  vision,  and  that 
other  has  heard  in  a  trance,  that  he  should  not  unite  himself 
with  the  Dtmatist  party,  or  that  he  should  fbrsake  it.''  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Augustin  is  inccmsistent  with 
himself,  and  moves  round  in  a  circle,  when,  in  disputing  with 
the  Donatists,  he  allows  validity  to  no  evidence  but  that  of  the 
scriptures,  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  church ;  while^  in  his  con- 
trover^  with  the  Hanicheans,  he  makes  tlie  authority  of  the 
holy  scriptures  themselves  to  depend  on  that  of  the  churdi 
which  referred  to  them,  and  from  which  we  have  received  the 
■acred  canon.* 

The  Donatists  maintained  that  the  church  ^ould  cast  out 
from  its  body  those  who  were  known,  by  open  and  manifest 
sins,  to  be  onworthy  members.  To  prove  this,  they  adduced 
the  fiiUi  chapter  of  Paul's  firet  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
where  the  apostle  has  given  certain  rules  6tt  the  practice  of 
church  discipline.  "When  the  Church  did  not  act  in  accord* 
anco  with  these  rules,"  aud  they,  "  but  ttJeratcd  such  unwor- 
thy members  in  her  communion,  she  lost  the  predicates  of 
purity  and  holiness."  AH  those  passages  of  holy  writ  which 
bid  us  avoid  the  company  of  the  wicked,  they  referred — con- 
founding inward  di^Mtsition  with  outward  conduct — to  tlie 
avoiding  of  estemal  companionship  with  them.  Augustin, 
taking  the  portion  of  the  Catholic  church,  replied  that,  it  was 
true,  dinrch  discipline  should,  by  all  means,  be  vigorously 

*  Tlie  veU-known  and  remsrksble  words,  contra  e[a«to1sin  Maoicloei, 
I.  6  :  TlgD  vera  eTSngelio  non  crederem,  nm  me  catholu»  ecdesim  oom- 
moreret  HUCtoritu ;  vbiJe,  on  tlie  oilier  band,  irhat  he  says  againit  the 
Donstieta  would  admit,  perhaps,  of  being  expressed  b^  reverBing  the 
propoeitioH  :  Ego  vero  catholicK  ecclesiie  non  erederem,  iii«i  me  evaiiKelii 
oomiaoveret  aucloritat.  Bat  if  tradition  condnctB,  tlirongh  Ihe  eburch,  to 
the  Bcripmres,  it  by  do  means  follows  tbeU  tfaey  are  believed  on  the 
ground  of  its  Buthoril;.  We  see  here  tbat  coafosioo  of  ideas,  tbe  cause 
of  which  is  so  euHj  aeoounted  for  by  what  has  been  sud  above. 
d2 
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maintained;  but  that  «tiU  such  a  complete  separation  from 
the  rest  even  of  manifest  traiisgreesoiB,  was,  in  ihe  existing' 
state  of  the  churcli,  imfNractjcable ;  that  the  evil  must  be  pa- 
dently  endured,  to  avoid  a  still  greater  one,  and  to  give  oppor- 
tuni^  for  lefonnatioD  to  such  as  could  be  reformed,  espedally 
in  those  cases  where  the  wickedness  which  was  to  be  corrected 
by  church  discipline,  was  shared  by  too  many.  The  Apostle 
Paul,  he  attempts  to  show,  by  what  we  must  allow  to  be  a 
rather  forcedinterprelation,*  was  speaking  only  of  iWivit/ua/s, 
whose  vices  were  not  common  to  many,  and  whose  vices  were 
univerBally  known  ;  bo  that  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
pronounced  against  such  persona  must  have  been  acknowledged 
as  just  by  all.  But  when  the  same  disease  had  infected  many, 
nothing  was  left  to  the  good  but  pain  and  grief,  that  so  .by  the 
mark  revealed  to  Ezekiel  (Ezek.  ix.  4),  they  might  be  pre- 
served from  the  destruction  with  which  all  were  threatened. 
Where  the  infection  of  sin  had  seized  on  the  many,  the  severity 
of  a  divine  chastisement  was  required  ;  for  the  counsels  of 
human  separation  were  vain  and  mischievous ;  they  proceeded 
from  pride ;  they  rather  disturbed  the  weak  among  the  good, 
than  exerted  any  power  of  reformation  on  the  boldly  wicked. 
Let  man  tbm  punish,  what  he  may  punish,  in  the  spirit  of  love. 
Where  he  may  not,  let  him  suffer  patiently,  sigh  and  mourn 
with  love,  untU  either  chastisement  and  reformation  come  from 
above,  or,  at  the  general  harvest,  the  tares  be  rooted  out,  and 
the  chaff  ufted  away.  Thus  the  good  and  faithful  Christians, 
certain  of  their  own  salvation,  may  persev««  to  dwell  in  unity 
among  the  corrupt,  whom  it  is  beyond  their  power  to  punish, 
seekina;  to  extirpate  the  sin  which  is  in  their  own  heart.f 
The  Catholic  party  appealed  to  those  partUiles  of  our  Lord 
which  treat  of  the  separation  of  the  good  and  bad,  reserved 
unto  the  final  judgment ;  the  parables  of  the  tares,  of  the  good 
fruit,  of  the  draught  of  fishes.  The  DonaiisU  replied,  either 
that  these  passages  referred  simply  to  the  mixing  t^^ther  of 
the  good  and  the  bad  in  the  tenu-ld,  and  not  within  the  church ; 
that  by  the^ld,  the  nel,  was  to  be  understood,  not  the  church, 
but  the  world ;  or  they  maiut^ed  that  those  passages  referred 

e  amoDg 
IS,  -  iniTBB  nomumnmr,"  that 

t  Aogas^oTeiHit.  ^amiauui,  I.  III.  s.  12,  et  leqq. 
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simply  to  the  mixing  ia  of  secret  sioBen  mth  the  saints ;  noce 
even  they  allowed  that  a  complete  separation  was  in  this  life 
imposaible,  and  demanded  only  the  exclusion  of  those  wlio 
were  manifestly  vicious.'  As  it  respects  the  first  of  these  po- 
sitions, we  may  remark  here  a  noticeable  dispute  between  the 
Donatista  and  their  antagonists,  relative  to  the  use  of  the  term 
"  world,"  in  the  sacred  scriptures ;  where  it  becomes  evident, 
how  the  same  fundamental  error  in  confounding  the  notions  of 
the  invisible  and  of  the  visible  church,  in  which  both  parties 
were  involved,  prevented  their  coming  to  a  mutual  under- 
standing. The  Donatists  appealed  to  the  iact,  that  Christ 
himself,  in  explaining  this  parable,  taught  that  the^eld  is  the- 
toorld.  Augustin,  on  the  other  hand,  replied,  that  in  this- 
passage,  Christ  used  the  term, "  world,"  in  place  of  the  church-t 
This  was  perhaps  correct ;  but  the  question  comes  up.  In  what 
particular  point  of  view  was  this  notion  of  the  church  employed  P 
That  portion  of  the  visible  church  which  belongs  at  the  same 
time  to  the  invirible,  could,  however,  only  form  an  antithesis 
to  that  portion  which  the  New  Testament  calls,  in  a  peculiar 
sense,  the  world.  But  of  the  external  visible  church,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  not  ime  with  the  invisible,  it  may  with  propriety  be 
said  that  it  belongs  to  the  world  in  the  sense  of  the  Bible. 
Precisely  because  the  Donatist  bishop  Emeritus  foiled  to  mark 
this  distinction  of  ideas,  he  uttered — as  Augustin  expressed  it 
— that  petulant  exclamation.  He  then  proceeded  directly  to 
quote  those  passages  from  John,  where  the  toorld  expresses 
that  which  is  opposed  (o  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  demanded 
whether  that  could  be  said  of  the  ehurcji  ? — for  example,  the 
world  knows  not  God,  therefore  the  church  knows  not  God. 
But  of  one  portion  of  the  visible  church  all  this  may  with 
propriety  be  said ;  and  the  Donatist  himself  could  have  no 
hesitation  in  applying  all  this  to  the  secret  unworthy  members 
who  yet  belonged  to  the  visible  church.    Pity  that  he  had  not 

*  As  it  respects  the  second  positioD,  the  Donatists  eiplaioed ;  Hoc  de 
r«if  lateniibm  dictnm,  quoniam  reticulum  in  mari  positum  quid  habeat  a 
ptaceb)ril)D9,  id  est  a  Eacerdotibns,  ignoratnr,  donee  eiCractuni  ad  littus 
&d  pargstionem  twni  seu  msli  prodanlar.  Ita  el  latentes  el  in  ecclesia 
conidtuti  et  a  tacerdoiibut  v/norati,  in  divino  judicio  prodili,  tanquam 

fisFes  mali  a  laDctonini  ctmeorlio  separaiitaT.  See  Collat.  Cartbag.  d. 
II.  ed.  Du  Fin,  fol.  314,  aod  the  brevicnlus  of  Augostin  conceniiug  this 

t  Mandom  ipsnm  appellatnm  «h«  pro  eccleiia:  nomine. 
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nude  hunaelf  diBtinot]  j  ecoiMious  of  this  I  Augustan  answered, 
that  the  iuAj  •cripturea  used  the  term,  "  world,"  sometiniefi  ia 
a  good,  and  sometuneB  in  a  bod  sense.  In  the  foimer,  ibr 
example,  when  it  ia  nid,  the  world  betiereB  in  Christ,  Im 
redeoned  by  him ;  but  he  ought  to  have  ctnsidered,  that  the 
invisible  church  receives  its  members  out  of  the  world ;  that 
they  who  once  belonged  to  the  world,  in  that  biblical  sense, 
do,  by  becoming  incorporated,  by  ikith  and  participation  in 
the  redemption,  into  the  invisible  church,  cease  belot^ing;  to 
it  any  longer.  Augustin  says,  one  need  only  distinguish  the 
difierent  senses  of  the  term  "  world,"  and  one  would  no  longer 
find  any  contradiction  here  in  the  scriptures.  But  he  would 
liave  advanced  &rtbep,  and  been  still  more  free  from  prejudice, 
in  his  interpretation  <rf'  the  Bible,  if  he  had  duly  distinguished 
the  different  s^;nificationa  of  the  word  "  church."  He  says  : 
"  Beiiald  the  world  in  the  bad  sense,  all  who  cleave  to  earthly 
things  among  all  the  nations : — behold,  on  the  otlier  hand,  the 
world  in  the  good  s«iBe,  all  who  b^eve  and  have  hope  of 
eternal  life  among  all  nations."*  But  are  not  the  last  men- 
tioned precisely  the  members  of  the  g^iuine  church  of  Christ, 
of  the  intisiik  church,  among  all  the  nations  where  the  gospel 
has  found  its  way, — among  all  the  different  earthly  fi^is  of 
tq>peanuice  of  the  visible  dinrch  T 

It  is  remarkable,  but  also  very  natural,  that  the  Donatists, 
to  show  the  neceasity  of  a  severe  sifting  in  the  chnrch,  and  to 
prove  that  the  chuKh  was  com^t  where  snch  a  sitting  had 
not  been  made,  drew  their  arguments,  for  the  most  part,  from 
the  Old  Testament,  and  from  such  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  treat  of  the  eaitemal  purity  of  the  people  of  God.| 
Thc^  ought,  howev^,  in  this  case,  to  have  paid  some  regard 
to  that  neceesary  distinction  between  the  positions  of  the  Old 
uid  of  the  Kew  Testamoit,  which  they  were  not  slow  to  insist 
fin,  in  otlier  cases,  ^;ainst  their  oppooents. 

According  to  ihe  Catholie  point  of  view,  to  the  essence  of 
the  genuine  Catholic  church  belonged  its  generai  spread 
Ihrouffh  the  medium  of  the  episcopal  succession  down  from  ti* 
apostles.  From  the  conception  of  the  Catholic  church  in  this 
seusc  was  then  first  derived  the  predicates  of  purity  and  holi- 
ness.    On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  Donatist  pcnnt  of 

*  L.  c.  C  317.  t  CoUat  L  c.  fU.  313, 31*. 
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vi«w,  tlie  predic>t«  of  Catholic  on^t  to  be  sobonliDtte  to 
those  of  purity  uid  holiness.  When  th«  church,  bov«ver 
widely  extentied, — they  iafemd, — became  corrupted  by  inter- 
course with  unworthy  monbers,  then  that  chnrch,  in  whatever 
nook  or  coraer  of  the  cuth  it  might  be,  which  bad  do  mani- 
festly vicious  membem  vithin  its  pale,  is  the  genuinely  Catho- 
lie  one.*  They  appealed,  not  witfaont  reason,  from  the  pre- 
judgment grounded  on  numbers  and  UBiTenality,  to  the  paa- 
mgw  of  scripture  wh«re  the  little  band  of  genuine  confessora 
were  disttnguidied  from  the  grent  mass  of  apostates,  or  of 
thoae  belonging  to  the  kii^dom  of  Giod  merely  in  outward 
^jpearance ;  as,  for  example,  the  seven  thousand  that  had  not 
fcowed  the  knee  to  Baal, — where  the  few,  who  wtstt  in  the 
stnut  way  towanls  heaven,  were  opposed  to  the  multitude  of 
those  who  went  in  the  broad  way  to  destructi<m.  They  main- 
taiaed  that  whw  Christ  reiResent«d  it  as  so  doubtful  (Luke 
zviii.  8),  wheth«'  at  kn  reappearance  he  shonld  find  fitith  on 
the  eoTtb,  this  indicated  that  the  &ithful,  in  the  true  sense, 
would  not  be  thus  ditTuaed  in  one  masa  over  the  whole  eaith.f 
But  dlthoi^  th^  were  right  here,  in  distioguisiung  those 
who  in  die  vinble  church  OMistituted  the  church  proper,  the 
invirible  one,  from  die  great  mass  of  those  wbo  made  up  the 
appenanee  of  the  visible  ehuich ;  yet  they  were  wrong  in  this 
respect,  that,  confounding  once  more,  oa  another  side,  notions 
distinct  in  thamselvea,  they  persisted  in  forming  this  genuine 
chnrch  only  according  to  the  dictates  of  a  separatist  pride. 
They  imagined  the  saying  was  here  confirmed,  that  the  last 
should  be  iirst ;  the  hdy,  pure  church  was  at  present  in 
Africa ;  while  tiia  East,  where  Christianity  commenced  ita 
progress,  had  &Uen  from  purity; — and  altitough  in  Africa 
(i.e.  North  Africa)  no  church  was  to  be  found  which  was  of 
apostolic  origin.  They  protested  here,  therefore,  against  the 
claims  of  the  sedes  apostolicee,  and  against  those  who  were  for 

*  Tbe  Dcnatin  bi^op  Emeritus  nys,  in  oppoaug  the  aisamption  of 
the  other  party,  who  ■Ivtys  preceded  on  the  HippoutioD  that  they  were 
the  CotWio  i^nTch  MCMOBg  to  A«  principle  of  aoiversalilj :  ^eun- 
qae  jiutit  legitiuisqne  ex  canins  ChtiBtiuiiii  fiierit  ipprobetiu.  ille  meitf 
eR  Citholicoi.  And  the  luihop  Gsadentini :  CMholicam  dohkh  hod  ad 
proriticiBflTel  gentes  Tefcrendnm :  com  hoc  lit  quod  eacnuaenlis  plemuB, 
quod  perftetnni.  quod  immaculatiun.    ColUt.  d.  Ill,  f.  301  et  S. 

^  AagnBIia,  de  imitate  eodceiK,  s.  33,  et  seqq. 
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unifonnly  attacbio^  to  the  outward  fellowship  with  theae  the 
predicate  of  a  Catholic  church.* 

Midway  between  both  portieB  stood  the  Donatist  gntnmarian, 
TichoDius,  appmvinff  neither  of  the  intolerant,  proud  tii^rit  of 
separatism,  nor  of  Catholicism,  which  wa«  for  forcing  men 
into  an  external  unity.  He  allowed  that  his  party  was  wrong 
in  holding  thenuelrea  to  be  the  alone  pure  church ;  and  in 
making  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promise,  as  to  the  bleiising 
which  should  be  diEf)ei)sed  through  the  posterity  of  Abraham 
to  all  mankind, — the  blesrang  of  a  preached  goq>el  which 
should  reach  the  whole  world, — to  depend  on  a  subjective 
human  purity  which  nowhere  existed.  He  could  not  ^;ree 
that,  by  communion  with  unworthy  memberi  which  it  did  not 
expel  from  itaelf,  the  church  could  lose  its  character,  which 
rested  on  aa  objective,  divine  foundatjon.f  He  doubtless 
made  his  own  par^  mark  their  inconsistency  in  the  fiust,  that 
the  Donatists  might  perceive  a  great  deal  of  the  same  impuri^ 
in  their  own  communities  which  they  so  sharply  reproved  in 
the  Catholic  church  as  a  pro&nation  of  its  character.  What 
was  holy  or  not  holy  moat  be  determined  by  their  own  caprice.^ 
Augustjii,  however,  accused  Tichonius  himself  of  inconsis- 
tency ,S  because  he  did  not,  in  accordance  with  these  principles, 
abaadon  his  party,  and  acknowledge  those  who  stood  in  church 
iellowship  with  the  Chriateodom  extending  throughout  the 
entire  world,  aa  the  Catholic  church.  This  inconsistency, 
however,  he  could  find  in  Ticlxmius,  only  by  supposing  in  tus 
mind  the  same  couinsiou  of  the  invisible  with  the  visible 
church  in  which  he  himself  was  involved,  and  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  a  necessary  visible  unity  of  the  church.  But  on  this 
very  point  he  was  mistaken.  Tichonius  distinguished  two 
parts  of  the  body  of  Christ  (corpus  Domini  bipartitum),  i.  e. 
of  that  which  exhibits  itself  in  manifestation  as  the  body  of 
Christ,  aa  the  church;   one  part,  the  individual^  Hcatta«d 

*  De  unitate  ecclesios,  s.  37. 

t  See  Angustiii.  c.  epistolam  ParmeDiaiu,  1. 1,  c.  1  eC  S ;  1.  HI.  s.  17. 
Comp.  bIeo  the  hennenentic  rales  of  Hohoaini,  reg.  I.,  where,  probsbly 
ID  oppodtioD  to  the  other  Doiutists,  he  reniarki ;  Nod  enim  sieat  ijiiiilain 
tUcnnt,  in  canfimultiia  ra/ai  Dei  iavicUmit  hartdilatit  CAmft.  qnod 
noD  liae  dolore  dico,  Dominiu  totam  mnudiua  potestate  et  non  Eui  cor- 
poris pleoitudiDe  occupiTit.    KbL  patr.  Logd.  t  VI.  f.  50. 

I  QaDdTotnmmtsnctiiiaeM.  AiigiutiD.e.e^U.PaTmeDiBiu,l.II.i.31 

$  C.  efiaU  Parmeuiani,  L  I.  c.  1. 
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through  the  whole  world,  who,  bf  fiuth  and  temper  of  b^4, 
really  belong  to  Christ's  spiritual  body,  who  are  truly  one 
with  him  as  the  Head  of  the  apiritoal  body ;  in  whom  bs  i» 
daily  born  and  ^ows  up  into  the  holy  tcnnple  of  (irod  ;*  t» 
whora  the  description  applies  which  Paul  gives  in  Ephesians 
V.  27,  inasmuch  as  they  are  purified  in  the  faith  by  the  blood 
of  Christ — therefore  the  true  community  of  the  saiMs ; — 
another  part,  those  scattered  throughout  the  world,  who  belong 
indeed,  as  to  visible  appearance,  to  the  same  body  of  Christ, 
and  draw  nigh  to  God  with  their  lips,  but  in  heart  are  &a 
from  him.f  Accordii^ly,  Tichonius  could  say  that  the  two 
portions  of  the  manifested  body  of  Christ  remained  connected 
with  each  other  throi^hout  the  whole  world ;  and  the  import- 
ant  question  was,  to  which  of  these  two  portions  did  «ach 
individual  belong,  by  the  temper  of  hia  mind.  Owing  to  this 
intermediate  relation  to  both  parties,  he  could  of  course  make 
his  cause  good  to  neither;  in  addition  to  which  it  must  be 
remarked  tliat  he  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  obscure  in  his 
mode  of  expressing  Umself.f 

That  separatist  pride  of  the  Donatists,  which  attributed  s» 
much  weight  to  the  subjectively  human  element,  as  their 
principle  compelled  them  to  do,  often  expressed  itself,  in  the 
heat  of  controversy,  in  an  extremely  harsh  and  unchristian 
maimer.  On  the  other  hand,  Augustin  not  unfrequently 
explains  his  own  views  io  a  very  beautiful  style,  and  in  the 
genuinely  Christian  sense,  respecting  the  might  and  validity 
of  the  objectively  divine  element ;  respecting  the  relation  rf 
the  human  element  to  the  same,  as  a  mere  organ ;  and  respect- 
iDg  the  vanity  and  emptiiness  of  the  human  dement,  whenever 
it  aspires  to  be  anything  more  than  this. 

When  the  Donatist  bishop  Petilian  pressed  Augustin  to 
declare  explidtly  whether  he  acknowledged  Cecilian  as  his 

*  Geg.  I.  God  Its  the  fbnntun  of  divine  life  in  human  satore  tbroDgh 
Cbiilt.  Dens  in  corpora  buo  filins  est  homiiiii,  <ini  quotiiSe  nascendo  (tke 
spiritusl  becamingolthe  divine  life)  yenit et  eregoit  in  templnm  ranctmn  Drf. 

t  Keg.  11.  Qai  ej^em  corporis  sunt  viiibitiler,  et  Lleo  Inbiis  quidem 
adpropiiiqiunt,  corde  tamen  fepanti  >oDt 

t  Augostin  doubtless  perceived  much  that  wss  sali-catholic  in  the 
hermeaeutical  nUes  of  'HchoiiiaB  relstive  to  tbe  wgnificalioss  of  the  bodj 
of  Cbriet.  These  he  culls  Donatist  vienB :  Qnffi  sicot  Donatista  ham- 
tiCQB  loquitur  :  he  could  not,  however,  exRctI;  sfe/afy  vhat  the;  wtre. 
Be  doctmui  Chmtiaoa,  L  III.  ■.  43. 
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frther,  in  which  caw  tdte  caoae  of  the  Catholic  church  would 
be  made  to  depend  wholly  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  this 
latter  indiTidoal,  Aogustin  at  length  declared :  "  I  have  wm 
Head,  bat  this  is  ChriHt;  whose  apoitle  I  hear  aayii^ :  'AH 
is  yoursy  but  ye  are  Christ'B,  and  Christ  is  God's.'  For  cvea 
in  the  ease  where  the  apostle  called  hiouelf  a  father,  he  added, 
tiiat  we  m^t  beware  of  attributing'  to  his  paternity  any  leeaA 
kumoH  fonndation,  '  I  hare  begotten  you  Uynttgh  the  gotjieW 
To  the  goBpel,  then,  I  trace  my  parentage.  It  is  one  thing, 
when,  frmn  motives  of  respect,  we  call  the  ntore  aged  or  the 
more  deserving,  our  &thers ;  and  it  is  quite  another,  when  the 
question  is  put  to  us,  whom  hare  we  fer  ow  lather  aa  it  r»- 
qtects  eternal  salvation, — as  it  respects  ths  eommuoioa  of  the 
ehnrch,  and  the  participation  in  the  divioe  [ffomises  as  it  con- 
cerns eternal  salvatian, — I  beg  pudon  of  the  apostle,  or  rather 
it  is  he  that  bids  ne  so  speak, — tlw  apostle  is  not  my  &thei! 
in  respect  to  that ; — he  who  tells  me :  '  I  have  planted,  and 
ApoUos  watered,  but  God  gave  the  increase.  So,  then,  neither 
is  he  that  planteth  anything,  neithec  he  that  watereth ;  but 
God  that  giveth  the  increase.'  In  respect  to  my  salvation,  I 
acknowledge  no  oUier  &ther  tlum  God ;  of  whom  our  Lord 
says :  '  Ye  shall  call  no  man  &ther  on  the  earth,  for  one  is 
your  Father,  who  is  in  heaven,'  and  to  whtnn  we  dwly  say : 
'  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.'  "*  When  Petilian  made 
use  of  the  stiDngest  expressiona  to  show  that  all  religioua  acta 
possessed  their  true  rignificance  only  in  their  (the  Donatisfs') 
alone  pure  and  holy  church,  that  none  but  a  clei^man  wiih- 
out  spot  or  blame  could  doly  adminiater  the  sacraments ;  when 
Petilian  exprfflsed  himself  to  thia  purport,  tiiat  everything  de- 
pended on  the  conscience  of  him  who  imparted  baptism,  since 
it  was  through  him  the  conscience  of  the  recipient  was  to  be 
cleansed ;  Augustin  rephed :  "  Ollen  ihe  conscience  of  man 
is  unknown  to  me,  but  I  am  certain  of  the  mercy  of  Chriat." 
"VfTien  Petilian  said :  "  Whoever  receives  the  fiiith  from  an 
nnbeliever,  receives  not  faith,  but  gui]t."t  Augustin  answered : 
**  But  Christ  is  fiuthful,  front  whom  I  receive  faith,  and  not 

Silt."     When  Petilian  said :  "  The  character  of  every  thing 
pends  strictly  on  its  origin  and  its  root  (consequently  here 
oa  the  character  of  the  person  administering  the  sacraments) 
*  CollM.  e.  Doutitt.  I.  0.  C  SIS. 
t  Qui  fidem  a  perfido  iiuiiMrit,  dod  fidem  perd^t,  led  reatan. 
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• — a  genuine  new  birth  can  proceed  only  from  gopd  aeed," 
Augustia  replied :  "  My  origin  is  Christ,  my  root  ia  Christ, 
my  Head  ia  Christ.  The  seed,  from  which  I  am  regenerated, 
is  the  word  of  (rod,  which  my  Lord  evborts  me  obediently  to 
follow,  although  he  through  whom  I  hear  it  may  not  himself 
practise  what  he  teaches."  To  the  remark  of  Petilian :  "  How 
absurd  to  suppose  tliat  he  who  is  guilty  through  his  own  tnms- 
greesions,  can  absolve  others  from  guilt !"  he  replied  :  "  He 
alone  maJies  me  free  frt»a  guilt  who  died  for  our  sins,  and 
rose  again  for  our  justification  {  for  I  believe  not  in  the  minis- 
ter by  whom  I  am  bE^tized,  but  in  Him  who  justilies  the  sin- 
ner, BO  that  my  fiuth  is  accounted  unto  me  for  righteousness."* 

As  Petilian,  in  his  pastoral  letters  against  the  Catholic 
church,  had  brot^ht  many  chaises  against  Augustin  himself 
the  latter  replied  to  these  charges  in  his  third  bo«^  against 
Fetilian,  confining  himself  wholly  to  the  interests  of  the  cause. 
"  Let  no  man,"  he  says,  "  glory  in  man.  If  you  see  anything 
praisewortby  in  us,  let  Him  be  praised  from  whom  conieth 
down  every  good  and  perfect  gift  And  in  all  which  you 
aclinowledge  to  be  good  in  us,  be  followers  of  us,  if  we  also 
are  followers  of  Chnst.  But  if  ye  surmise,  believe,  or  seek 
after  things  that  are  bad  in  us,  hold  fast  to  the  wonl  of  the 
Lord,  and,  throwing  yourselves  on  that,  forsake  not  his  church 
oa  account  of  the  inckedneas  of  men.  Matt,  uiii,  3.  Observe, 
do  what  we  bid  you ;  but,  where  ye  iKlieve  or  know  that  we 
do  wrong,  do  not  ailer  our  works ;  for  at  present  it  is  not  the 
time  for  me  to  justify  myself  before  you,  since  I  have  under- 
taken to  recommend  to  you  the  cause  of  truth  and  salvation 
without  regard  to  my  own  pimonal  concerns,  that  none  may 
glory  in  a  man.  ForcurBedishe  thatputtethhis  trust  in  man. 
If  this  word  of  tbe  Lord  is  kept  and  t^Merved,  even  though  I 
may  &11,  so  &r  as  it  concerns  my  own  personal  interests,  yet 
the  cause  I  serve  will  come  off  viclorious."t 

Since  the  Catholics,  in  their  controversy  with  the  Donatisti, 
distinguished  the  church  on  earth,  in  which  genuine  and  spu- 
rious members  are  mixed  together,  from  the  church  of  heaven, 
purified  from  its  spurious  members,  they  might  easily  have 
been  led,  by  pursuing  this  distinction  still  further,  to  distin- 
guish the  conceptions  of  the  visible  and  of  the  invisible  chorch. 
In  this  way  they  fimushed  occasion  to  the  Donatjsts  of  charg- 

■  AngDsUD.  c.  Petiliui. ).  i.  s.  8.  t  Contra  Petilian.  I.  III.  b,  4. 
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ii^  tfaem  with  supposing  the  existeoce  of  two  churchet ;  but 
they  were  extremdy  natasj  under  this  accusation,  and  would 
allow  of  no  other  dislinctioa  than  that  of  two  different  condi- 
tions of  tHie  and  the  rame  church,  inasmuch  as  it  was  at 
present  a  mortal  church,  but  would  hereftfler  be  an  immortal 
one.*  And  Augustin,  in  his  booL,  "  de  unitate  ecdesis," 
says :  "  MJuiy  stand,  in  tbe  ctnomuDioD  of  the  Hacramenta, 
with  tbe  church,  and  are  still  not  in  the  church,"'!'  -^"^ 
what  means  this :  They  are  nnl  in  the  church,  and  th^  yet 
stand  in  communion  with  the  church?  In  the  outward,  ap- 
paroit  church  they  are  certainly ;  but  in  the  inner,  invisible 
church,  to  which  none  can  belong  otherwise  than  by  the 
temper  of  the  heart,  they  are  not.  And  with  what  diurch 
can  they  stand  in  ciHnmunion  by  a  bare  outward  porticipatioD 
of  the  sacraments  alone?  Certainly  with  no  other  but  with 
that  wliich  is  itself  merely  an  outwE^  and  visible  one ;  from 
which,  inasmuch  as  it  i>  the  bare  form  of  manifestation,  desti- 
tute of  the  inner  life,  no  true  life  can  proceed.  Auguatia 
would,  therefore,  if  he  had  made  himself  distinctly  consdous 
of  what  was  implied  in  his  own  conc^tions,  have  properly 
said  :  "  Many  stand  in  outward  communion  with  the  visible 
church,  who  ore  yet,  by  the  temper  of  their  hearts,  by  no 
means  members  ^  the  invisible  church."  And  he  himself 
does  in  fact  intimate,  in  another  place,  that  there  is  a  church, 
which  is  the  tmdy  of  Christ,  something  other  than  the  bare 
appearance  of  a  diurch,  or  the  bare  visible  church— a  church 
with  which  they  who  did  not  belong  to  it  by  the  temp^  ot 
their  hearts,  stood  in  do  sort  of  connection, — when  he  says  ol 
such :  "  We  ought  not  to  believe  that  they  aie  in  the  body  of 
Christ,  which  is  the  church,  because,  in  a  bodily  manner, 
they  participate  in  its  sacraments.  But  they  are  not  in  that 
communion  of  the  church,  which,  in  the  members  of  Christ 
by  mutual  union,  makes  increase  to  that  measure  of  its  growth 
which  God  has  appointed ;  for  that  church  is  founded  on  a 
rock,  as  tlie  Lord  says :  On  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church. 
But  such  persons  build  on  the  sand."|     To  what  results  would 

*  Collat  fol.  318.  EsDdem  ipcam  nnam  et  lanctim  eccleaiiua  Dunc 
efse  aliter,  tanc  uitein  aliter  fatnrun. 

f  s.  74.  Multi  sunt  in  ucrameutonun  commonione  cum  ecdccia,  et 
tamea  jam  non  tout  in  eccl«sia. 

X  C.  Petilian.  1.  II.  B.  347.  and dedoctrmaChrUtiuia,  1. 111,8.45.  He 
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Augustin  have  arrived,  if  be  had  made  clear  to  himself  the 
distinction  of  ideas  vliich  lies  at  the  bottom  of  these  words  ? 
Another  more  important  point  of  dispute  related  to  the 

employmwit  of  fijree  in  mattere  of  religion.  The  Donatists 
bore  thdr  testimony  on  this  point  with  emphasis  in  favour  of 
that  course  which  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
which  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  the  sense  of  man's  universal 
rights,  called  forth  by  the  latter,  required.  The  point  of 
view  first  set  forth  in  a  clear  light  by  Ciiristianity,  when  It 
made  religion  the  common  good  of  all  mankind  and  raised  it 
above  all  narrow  political  restrictions,  was  by  the  Donatists 
maniully  asserted,  in  opposition  to  a  theory  of  ecclesiastical 
rights  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  whicli  had 
sprung  up  out  of  a  new  miiture  of  ecclesiastical  with  political 
interests.  They  could  not  succeed  so  well  in  unfolding  the 
relation  of  the  church  to  the  state,  for  here  they  easily  passed 
from  one  extreme  over  to  the  other.  If  their  opponents  erred 
on  the  side  of  confounding  too  much  the  church  with  the  state, 
they,  on  the  other  hand,  were  too  much  inclined  to  represent 
the  opposition  between  the  two,  which  was  grounded  in  the 
early  relation  of  the  church  to  a  pagan  state,  as  a  relation 
that  must  ever  continue  to  exist. 

The  Donatist  bishop  Petilian  says:  "Did  the  apostles 
ever  persecute  any  one,  or  did  Christ  ever  deliver  any  one 
over  to'  the  secular  power  ?  Christ  commands  us  to  flee  per- 
sevutor:=.  Matt.  x.  23.  Thou  who  calleat  thyself  a  disciple  of 
Christ  oughtest  not  to  imitate  the  evil  deeds  of  the  heathens. 
Think  you  thus  to  serve  God, — by  destroying  us  with  your 
own  hand  ?  Ye  err,  ye  err,  poor  mortals,  if  ye  believe  this ; 
for  God  has  not  executioners  for  his  priests.  Christ  perse- 
cutes no  one ;  for  he  was  for  inviting,  not  forcing,  meii  to  the 
&ith ;  and  when  the  apostles  complained  to  him  of  the  founders 
of  separate  parties,  Luke  ix.  50,  he  said  to  them:  'He  who 
is  not  against  us,  is  for  us ;'  and  so  too  Faul,  in  Fhiltppians 
i.  18.*     Our  Lord  Christ  says :  '  No  man  can  come  unto  me, 

himaelf,  in  censnriiig  the  eiprecdon  of  Ticbonias,  biportitnm  corpoi 
Domini,  distiDgalshea  (he  corpai  Cliritli  verum  stqni;  limtilaluni, 

*  Petilian  wonld  say,  that  lo  Christiaae  everj  one  should  be  velcome 
who  preaclied  Chriil ;  bnt  this  the  Cslholics  could  not  »ee,  since  Co  tbem 
die  ftith  in  Cbrist  was  □othing  without  t^itb  in  the  lisible  cbuTob.  And 
even  the  Donaiists,  in  recognizing  nothing  u  genoioely  Cbriitian  beyond 
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UDleM  the  FatlicT,  who  bath  seat  me,  draw  him.'  But  wfajr 
do  you  DOt  permit  every  maji  to  fallow  his  own  free  will,  eiiioe 
God,  the  Lord  himself,  has  bestowed  this  free  will  on  man? 
He  has  simply  pointed  out  to  man  the  way  to  righteoiunesB, 
that  none  might  be  lost  through  igaoranoe.  Christ,  in  dyii^ 
fbr  men,  has  given  Christians  the  example  to  die,  but  not  to 
kill.  Christ  teaches  us  to  suffer  wrong,  not  to  requite  it. 
The  apostle  tells  us  of  what  he  had  endured,  not  of  what  he 
had  done  to  others.  But  what  have  you  to  do  with  the  princes 
of  this  world,  in  whom  the  Christian  cause  has  ever  found 
only  its  enanies  V  He  cites  examples  from  the  Old  and  the 
TXew  Testament ;  he  suf^ioses  he  finds  mention  made  of 
princes  hostile  to  the  church  in  1  Corinth,  ii.  6.  Yet  he 
adds :  "  This  m^y  have  been  said,  however,  of  the  ancient 
pagan  princes  ;  but  you  sufier  not  the  emperors  of  this  wtH'ld^ 
who  would  be  Christians,  to  be  such,  since  you  mislead  them, 
by  your  false  representations,  to  turn  the  weapons  piepared 
(^^nst  the  enemies  of  the  state,  against  Christians."  The 
Donatist  bishop  Gaudentius  says :  "  God  creeited  man  free, 
ajler  hit  men  image.  How  am  I  to  be  deprived  of  that  by 
human  lordship  which  God  has  bestowed  on  me?  What 
sacrilege,  that  human  arrogance  should  take  away  what  God 
has  bestowed,  and  idly  boost  of  doiag  this  in  God's  behalf! 
It  is  a  great  offence  against  God,  when  he  is  defended  by 
men.  What  must  he  think  of  God,  who  would  defend  him 
with  outward  force?  Is  it  that  God  is  miable  to  punidi 
offences  against  himself?  Hear  what  the  Lord  says :  '  Peace 
I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  pve  unto  you;  not  as  the 
world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you.'  The  peace  of  the  world  must 
be  introduced  among  contending  nations  by  aims.  The 
peace  of  Christ  invites  the  willing  with  wholesome  mildness ; 
it  never  forces  men  against  their  wills.  The  almighty  God 
enqtloyed  prophets  to  convert  the  people  of  Israel ;  he  en- 
joined it  not  on  princes ;  the  Saviour  of  souls,  the  Lord  Christ, 
sent  fishermen,  and  not  soldiers,  to  preach  his  faith." 

Augustin,  in  attacking  these  arguments  of  the  Donatiats, 
now  appeared  as  the  advocate  of  a  theory  of  ecclesiastica] 

the  pale  of  their  own  -EpoUeu  chorcb,  did  aol  act  con^tentl;  aoeord- 
iug  to  this  principle ;  vitb  which  incocusteney  Aogostin  took  care 
to  reimMch  them.  Vid.  Angusliu.  coatia  literaa  PetilLuii.  1.  IL  (. 
KSet  lao. 
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rights,  of  which  be  himself  as  we  have  already  remained,  was 
at  an  earlier  period  the  oppoDenL  He  was,  in  this  case, 
carried  along  by  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  and  tliis  spirit  had 
found  a  point  tn  union  for  sucherrorain  his  habit  of  confound- 
ing- the  visible  and  the  invisible  churoh.  He  who  posse«scB  at 
,aU  timea  a  clear  ciKiscionsnees  that  the  true  and  real  church 
of  Christ  is  an  invisible  one,  is  also  constantly  aware  that  it 
cannot  be  bnilt  up  and  advanced  by  any  outward  human 
luediantHm,  but  only  by  that  which  pmetiates  into  the 
inmost  receeeee  of  the  mind,  and  begets  a  free  conviction. 
But  be  who  overvaluee  the  veUcle  of  the  outward  church, 
will  also  dean  it  a  matter  of  high  importance  that  nifoi 
sbould,  in  the  first  place,  be  introduced  into  this — and  that 
indeed  can  be  effected  by  a  great  variety  of  outward,  human 
means. 

As  early  as  the  year  400,  Auguatin  had  changed  his  prin- 
ciples on  this  subject ;  for  alre&dy  he  defended  against  the 
Dooatist  bishop  Parmenianna,  the  resort  to  force  ^[ainst  the 
Donatists,  though,  in  his  advice  givNi  at  the  same  time  before 
a  council  in  Carthage  (see  above),  he  did  not  yet  allow  himself 
to  He  determined  by  these  principles.  But,  even  at  a  FtUl  sub- 
sequent period,  we  find  esamplee  to  show  that  he  suffered  him- 
self to  be  gnided  in  bis  mode  of  action  by  a  milder  Christiaa 
spirit  than  that  was  which  could  give  birth  to  such  principles." 
Fity  it  was  that  errors  which  grew  first  out  of  practice  should, 
by  the  application  of  Angustiirg  logic, — so  adroit  in  coinl^niiig 
things  true,  half  true,  and  &lse,  into  a  plauuble  whole, — be 
wrought  into  a  systematic  thotny,  and  thereby  become  the 
more  firmly  rooted  in  the  ecclesiastical  polity.  Augustin  did 
indeed  know  too  weQ  what  constituted  1^  essence  of  inward 
Christianity, — the  Ohristianity  of  &ith  and  of  tempier, — to  be 
capable  of  entertaining  the  opinion  that  &ith  could  be  brought 
into  the  heart  by  outwaod  arrangements ; — peoebvted  as  be 
was  with  the  conviction  that  maiTs  conversion  can  CHily  be  a 
woit  of  divine  grace  operating  <m  the  soul.     Moreover,  be 

*  H«demeud«d  Aatevcm  deedcof  violeDKivlDch  hadbeoicinDDrittod 
by  fnriooa  Circnmcel  lions  on  tbe  clergj,  sbonli  be  poniahed,  not  Mvai- 
ing  to  the  strictnesB  of  the  laws,  but  according  to  the  spirit  of  Chrirtian 
gentlenesa  ;  sad  if  he  could  accomplish  his  end  in  no  other  va;,  be  wu 
determined  himself  to  make  aniliaition  to  the  emperan.  See  Augustin. 
ep.l39ad^f      "■ 
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never  lost  sight  of  the  truth,  that  mere  exteraal  commnnioti 
with  the  church,  which  Edone  vas  Capable  of  bein^  forcibly 
broud^ht  about  by  means  of  fear  and  punishment,  can  make  no 
one  a  member  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  he  maintained 
that  man  may  iievertheless  be  prepared  in  various  ways,  by 
outward  means,  by  aufEering,  tm  faith  and  conveision.  Re 
-appeal^  to  the  li^heat  example,  that  of  God,  who  by  suffer- 
ing educates  men,  brin^  them  to  a  consciouaneas  of  them- 
^ves,  and  conducts  them  to  fidtb ; — to  the  example  of'  the 
parent  who  coirects  the  son  for  hia  profit.  "  Who  doubts  but 
what  it  is  better  to  be  led  to  God  bj  instruction,  than  by  fear 
«f  punishment  or  affliction?  But  because  the  tbrmer,  who 
will  be  guided  only  by  instruction,  are  better,  the  others  are 
■still  not  to  be  n^lected.  Show  me  the  man  who,  in  real  fiuth 
and  true  consciousness,  says  with  the  whole  strength  of  hia 
«oul :  '  My  soul  thirsteth  after  God ;'  and  I  will  allow  that, 
ibr  such  a  person,  not  only  the  fear  of  temporal  pimiahments 
or  imperial  laws,  but  even  the  fear  of  hell,  is  unnecessary : 
whatever  separates  him  from  his  t^hest  good,  is  punishment 
enough  for  him.  But  many,  like  bad  servants,  must  oflen  be 
reclaimed  to  th^  master  by  the  rod  of  temporal  suffering,  ere 
t^ey  can  attain  to  this  highest  stage  of  religious  develop- 
ment."* We  are  shown  here  how  seductive  may  be  a  com- 
parison of  two  relations  altogether  diSering  in  kind.  Augustin 
foigot  to  inquire  into  the  rtataral  limiu  of  the  civil  power, 
and  of  all  outward  human  might,  in  conformity  with  what  the 
sacredness  of  man's  universal  rights,  grounded  in  God's  crea- 
tion, requires.  He  failed  to  consider  that,  owing  to  the 
natural  limits  fixed  and  determined  by  these  universal  rights 
of  man,  the  government  of  a  state  can  be  compared,  neither 
with  the  divine  government  of  tbe  world,  nor  even  with  the 
course  of  training  to  which  the  parent  subjects  his  son  in  the 
years  of  his  pupilage.  What,  according  to  thb  principle  set 
up  by  Augustin,  might  not  despotism  hold  to  be  allowable, 
for  the  sake  of'  the  pretended  holy  end,  the  general  good ;  a» 
soon  as  the  question,  which  is  tbe  only  one  here,  What  it 
right  f  came  ouce  to  be  subordinated  to  the  question.  What  is 
expedient  and  salutary  ? 

Very  justly  Augustin  observes :  "  The  state  is  as  far  from 

■  See  o.  Petiliui,  1.  II.  ep.  laH  ad  Bombdma. 
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beii^  able,  by  punisbmeot,  to  esert  an  infinmce  on  tbe  moral 
diqiontion,  ae  on  inward  piety.  Goodoesa,  too,  conies  only 
frcm  free  will."*  But  he  wrongly  infers  from  this,  that,  as 
the  state  is  authorized  and  bound  to  restrain  the  outward 
sallies  of  wickedness  by  punishment,  the  some  holds  good  also 
of  the  outward  sallies  of  heresy  ra"  schism.  Here  again  he 
compares  things  wholly  difiering  in  kind.  JS^ot  everything 
that  exhibits  ibielf  outwardly,  becomes  subject  thereby  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state.  Much  evil  reveals  itself  outwardly 
in  actions,  and  nevertheless  cannot  on  that  account  be  brought 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state.  This  latter  extends  ouly 
to  that  evil  which  can  be  judged  on  principles  of  political  law 
and  equity,  and  which  violates  the  outwanl  order  of  the  civil 
commuui^.  But  with  this,  the  individual  or  common  ex- 
pression mA  the  individual  or  common  profestdcoi  of  religious 
convictions,  of  whatever  sort  they  may  be,  do  not  of  them- 
selves come  in  conflict.  It  might  be  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of* 
paganism,  but  it  was  in  contradiction  with  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  to  subject  the  individual  or  common  expressions  of 
religious  &ith  to  nm-^inm  of  civil  jurisprudence. 

On  these  fiilse  premises,  Augustin  goes  on  to  affirm,  ftom 
the  principle  that  the  state  has  no  concern  with  the  piety  of 
its  subjects,  because  this  must  spring  solely  oat  of  free  con- 
viction, "  that  the  state  must  here  leave  evaythtng  to  the 
freedom  of  each  individual ;  Irota  this  principle  it  would  fol- 
low that  the  state  must  also  leave  (iill  freedom  to  its  subjects 
for  every  crime.  Or  oi:^ht  murder,  adultery,  and  all  othor 
crimes  to  be  punished,  and  sacrilege  alone  be  left  to  go 
unpunished ?"t  He  descended  to  the  sophistic  reasoning: 
'■  Divisions  and  sects  are  derived  by  Paul,  Gal.  t.  19,  like  all 
other  tnuu^^ressions,  firan  one  luid  the  same  fountain  of 
inward  corruption,  the  flesh  —  hence  classed  in  the  same  cate- 
gory. Ji,  then,  the  state  is  not  authorized  to  employ  punish- 
ment against  some  fruits  of  the  flesh,  neither  can  it  be  autho- 
rized to  employ  it  against  others ;" — where  he  makes  no 
account  whatever  of  the  consideration  that  the  religious-moral 
point  of  view,  from  which  Paul  here  regards  the  matter,  is 

•  C.  lit  Petiliua,  L  II.  181. 

t  C-  Gandrat.  Donatist.  L  I.  ■.  20.  Pmuantar  homicidia,  piuiiatitnr 
adulleria,  poniuitaT  cotera  qosnttlibet  iceleris  uve  libidinis  &dai>ra 
sen  flaptia,  sola  tacrile^  voliuiLnB  a  regnintiiun  legibus  imponits. 

vol.  lit.  X 
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t  iitiin  the  ciTil-  and  judidal,  fnim  wUeli 
xImk  IAm  ilate  can  T^nrd  it,* 

With  good  Tigtit,  it  is  true,  Angintia  userts,  in  oppositioD 
to  the  DonUiita,  tt»t  even  kiiigB  an  bound  as  Ckrartians  to 
■erve  their  paitienlar  vocation  in  a  Christian  spirit ;  that  as 
each  miMt  terve  Ood  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  according  to 
Am  parliadar  vocatun,  go  they,  too,  mnit  serve  God  in  a 
peculiar  way,  in  the  fiilflhnent  of  the  duties  of  their  c^ce.f 
But  he  erred  only  in  deriving,  from  this  correct  position,  cod- 
aeqnenoes  which  he  wse  in  no  way  antborized  to  derive  from 
it  The  question  arose,  in  the  first  place,  in  what  does  a 
gOTemment  in  the  Chri«tiaB  senae  cwnst ;  and  how  fer  does 
,  the  proriaee  of  kingly  power,  or  of  civil  power  generally,  in 
human  a&irs,  reach  7  To  make  use  of  their  power  against 
heretic*,  eost  the  emperors  no  sacrifice  of  self-deniaL  <Ai  the 
MntTBiy,  it  flattered  the  congdoBmen  of  the  sovereign's 
rights ;  and  he  might  believe  that  in  tiuB  way,  whioh  was  so  - 
easy  for  him,  he  could  atone  fm  many  tran^resnons.  But  if 
fae  allowed  hineelf  to  be  actuated,  in  his  whole  ««duct  as 
emperor,  by  the  ^ilrit  of  Christiaii  self-deijial,  he  would 
assuredly  have  &t  better  subserved  the  cause  of  Christiani^ 
than  be  could  have  served  it  by  the  demolitian  of  eveiy  idtu, 
irikich  woric  Augnstin  so  hig^y  estols  as  the  prerogative  &t 
imperial  power4 

Bnt  we  may  allow  tint  Atigustin  wa«  perhaps  authorized  to 
«vail  himself,  in  defending  the  church,  of  a  principle  which  at 
tins  time  had  already  become  univenaUy  pTedominant  in 
«hurch  practice,  and  of  which  this  theory  of  church  rigiits 
already  lay  at  the  foundation,  "  Who,"  says  Augustin,  "  will 
not  give  bis  approbatimi  to  the  laws  by  which  the  anperon 
ferbM  sacrijicee  even  on  penalty  of  death?  Will  not  the 
DonatistB  themselves  agree  with  us  here  ?"     If  they  did  so,  it 


*  AoKngdn.  againit  the  DonfttiiU :  Cmn  in  veneficoi  Tigorem  legau 
ezercen  juste  bttaotDT ;  in  hmretieoa  antna  tujae  bnpiaa  disseDiioftei 
iKdint  ftMri,  com  in  iiwem  iniqnibitis  IVnetibiK  aoetoriiate  tpostolica 
mmMTnitnr?    C.  ejnst  Panmmmi,  1.  J.  *.  le. 

t  C.  lit.  Petiliuii,  1.  II.  s.  SLO.  Habeol  regea  eicepta  humani  ffenerig 
sodetite,  eo  ipso  quo  reget  nmt,  nnde  lie  DomiDD  ■erriuiV  qnomodo  ntm 
pawDnt,  qui  ngea  uon  lont 

t  Nm  enim  BDieranda  idola  de  ttsra  pmaet  qioiqsani  jnb«re  pmaloi. 
* ^n.Lc. 
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DHBt  be  nUowed  tfaat  ikej  wen  defeated  hj  their  own  iaoM>> 
Mstency.* 

It  was  the  case  with  Auguetia  here,  ss  in  many  other 
instances,  that,  awing  to  his  i^Donuiee  of  the  rules  of  a  right 
interpretation  of  scripture,  he  imagined  be  had  found,  in  some 
detached  and  nnea^^iniiended  passages  of  the  Kble,  a  &1m 
theory,  whicli,  in  his  syatematinng  miad,  he  had  framed  to 
liiinBelf  independently  of  holy  writ ;  and  thus,  by  hie  means, 
the  wrong  appr^tension  of  snch  a  pvmaee  of  seriptnie  was 
established  as  the  classical  faundatitHi  en  aa  en«r  that  pre- 
Tailed  for  centuricB.  Thu»,  in  hia  espocitioo  of  the  paraUe  of 
the  supper,  Luke  xiv.,  paying  do  regard  to  the  rule  whick 
lequires  that  the  pmnt  of  comporiBon  idiould  be  ascertained 
and  held  fast,  and  affixing  too  literal  a  seaae  to  the  word 
miuyKiZtiv,  T.  23,  be  supposed  he  fiiund  the  theory  expressed 
beie^  that  men  wvre  authorized  and  bouftd  to  employ  form, 
and  compel  men  to  participate  in  the  in}^»er ; — dkat  is,  to  enter 
into  commmniwi  with  the  mrrersEil  viaible  church,  out  of  wboM 
pale  salvation  was  not  to  be  obtajned.  Thus  he  laid  the 
fowidatiao  of  the  theory,  "  Coge,"  or  "  eompelle  intrare  in 
«eclenam."t 

Trtie,  Ai^iBtiD  contimally  exj^ains,  that  ererything  mat 
Sow  term  the  temper  of  love ;  bat  of  what  use  was  this  prin- 
ople  in  a  theory  which  gave  fall  sway  to  arbitrary  will  ?  How 
often  was  not  the  holy  name  of  love  abused  by  &naticism  and 
the  love  of  power  7  It  was  by  Augustin,  then,  tliat  a  theory 
was  pn^>06ed  and  foaadei,  which,  tempo^  though  it  was,  in 
its  piacticaf  application,  by  his  own  pious,  philanthropic  ^tirit, 
nevertheless  contained  the  germ  (^  tint  whole  system  of 


DonatietB.  In  the  pimagt  irfeired  to  abore  sgsinat  P 
tia  «ptak»,donWftillj  on  Chk  point :  Quid  iitta  videatnr,  ni  cninen  luoiq- 
Utriv  patent  joete  ab  impenlonbas  vindicari  imt  si  nee  lioe  Tolont,  etc  ; 
and  he  sajE  here,  ttant  maa;  DonatisU  would,  id  general,  allow  only  of  a 
vmdieta  ipiritalii  b^  enwrnmimicatiini  in  relifpoos  mfttten.  0^  tha 
Mber  buH^  ep.  9S,  directed  to  (he  DonMiat  Vincentine,  he  ra;i,  i.  10 : 
Qui  veitnun  non  landat  leges  ab  impenUoribus  iaiat  adveraiu  taciifida 

t  Vid.  ep,  93  ad  Vincent,  ep.  185  ad  Boni&ciimi.  Hi  qui  inveniiiBtiir 
in  Tiie  el  MidbnB,  id  eit,  in  hnretibsi  et  BchimiMibns,  eegnnlur  intraia. 
Id  illis  qui  leniter  primo  adducti  aunt,  oompleta  e«t  prior  obedienlia:  in 
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apirituftl  deqMtum,  of  intolerance  and  persecution,  whicb 
ended  in  the  tribunals  of  the  inquisition. 

3.   n»  Mtlitiiai  BMm  i»  Egfpt. 

The  «ecmid  schism  nhicli  deserves  notice  in  this  period  was 
the  JSfeletitm,  which  originated  in  Egypt.  The  causes  which 
led  to  it  were  in  man;  respects  similar  to  those  that  gave 
occasion  to  the  Novation  and  to  the  Donatist  schinus.  la  the 
very  pkice  where  the  spirit  of  peace  and  of  love  should  have 
most  prevailed,  in  the  prison  cells,  where  many  bishops,  com- 
pani(»i8  of  the  same  HuSerings,  were  together,  arose  a  dispute 
about  the  diSerent  principles  of  proceeding  with  those  who 
bad  fallen  away  during  the  Dioclesian  persecution.  There 
existed  amoi^  the  prisoners  a  more  rigid  party,  who  mun- 
tained,  on  the  same  principle  which  Cyprian  had  once  advo- 
cated under  the  persecution  of  Decius,  that  all  who  should 
have  violated,  in  any  way,  their  fidelity  to  the  Christian  bith, 
ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  fellowship  of  the  church  until 
the  perfect  restoration  of  peace ;  and  that  if,  up  to  that  time, 
they  had  manifested  a  spirit  of  sincere  contrition,  they  should 
then  first  obttun  fbTgivenesa,  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
guilt.  At  the  head  of  this  more  ri^d  party  stood  Meletius, 
bishop  of  Lycopolis  in  the  Thebaid.  The  bishop  of  this  city, 
being  a  metropolitan,  possessed  the  highest  rank  next  after  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  frequently  stood  on  the  same  level 
with  him  in  administering  the  general  concerns  of  the  church.* 

Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  on  the  other  iiand,  who,  as  it 
seems,  had,  like  Cyprian,  in  the  Decian  persecution,  for 
special  reasons  withdrawn  himself  awhile  from  his  commu- 
nity, agreed  in  hb  principles  with  the  milder  party.  The 
pastoral  letter  on  church  penance,  which,  in  the  year  306,  this 
bisliop  addressed  to  the  Egyptian  church,  breathes  a  spirit  of 
Christian  love  and  wisdom.t     He  displayed  in  it  a  more  oor- 

■  Kpiphan.  lueres.  Mdetian.  6B.  tZi  mmtA  rin  A'yum  ttftixm  ■■! 
llvTI;llwr  r^    nir{»i  juts   tb>  «);"■'''"•"'  "<  ^'  i'TiJ.iiltn.(   miriv  X't^' 

It  is  aUo  higbly  probable  ibaC  the  siith  canoD  of  Ibe  Nicene  conDcil  had 
its  origin  in  this  relation ;  and  its  object  was  to  secure  as  incon(«alable, 
to  the  bishop  of  Alexaadria,  bia  general  pnmacj  over  (he  entire  E^plian 
charcb,  vhich  was  not  to  be  encroached  Dpon  by  the  rank  of  the  church 
ot  Ljcopolis. 

f  This  letter  was  received  by  the  Greek  chorch  into  ihe  nomLer  of 
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net  appreciation  of  penitence  as  a  moral  duty  than  geiMTaUy 
preraJled ;  attachii^  more  importance  to  the  temper  than  to 
tlie  external  cooduct,  and  judging  wilh  less  sererity  those  who, 
yielding  solely  lo  physical  weaknena,  had  been  forced,  by  the 
anguish  of  torture,  to  a  momentary  denial  of  the  faitti,  which 
th^  afleTwqrds  deeply  F^retted.*  Many  ChristiaiiB  had  been 
mean  enough  to  force  their  Cliristian  slaves  to  offer,  instead  of 
themselves,  under  the  delusive  notion  that  God's  tribunal  could 
be  deceived  like  a  human  one.  The  bishop  Feter  showed  in 
this  case  his  correct  moral  judgment,  in  treating  the  slaves 
vith  more  lenity  than  the  masters.  Inasmuch  as  the  former 
had  been  in  a  sense  constrained  by  force  and  fear,  their  church 
penance  was  therefore  to  last  only  a  year ;  and  they  were  thus 
to  learn,  for  the  fiiture,  to  do  the  will  of  Christ  and  to  fear 
only  him.  But  the  masters  were  to  be  subjected  to  three 
years  of  penance,  as  hypocrites,  and  because  they  had  forced 
th^  fellow-aervauls  to  offer,  not  havii^  learned  from  the 
apostle  Paul  tiiat  servants  and  masters  have  one  Lord  in 
heaven.  "  But  if  we  all  have  ime  Lord,  with  whom  there  is 
no  respect  of  persoiw,  as  Christ  is  all  in  ^  among  barbarians, 
Scythians,  bond,  and  free,  they  should  consider  what  they  had 
done,  when  they  would  fain  deliver  their  own  souls,  but  com- 
pellwl  their  ftllow-servants  to  the  woraliip  of  idols."  His 
correct  judgment  was  serai  again  in  the  severity  which  he 
allowed  to  those  of  the  clergy  who,  instead  of  caring  solely  for 
the  salvation  of  the  communities  entrusted  to  them,  and  wait- 
ing, in  their  appointed  sphere  of  labour,  the  will  of  the  Lord, 
bad,  in  the  pride  of  &naticism,  abandoned  tiieir  communities,'!' 
and  voluntarily  given  themselves  up  to  martyrdom,  and  then 
— what  was  frequently  the  punishment  of  fanatical  presump- 
tion— shrunk  liack  and  denied  in  the  immediato  prospect  of 
death. 

the  letters  incorpoiated  into  the  eccleiiastical  code  of  Ibitb,  under  the 
title  of  iwim>M  i>aM«i»f. 

f  ToachmE  thi«  point  hesavs,  c  10:  "  So  did  do  one  of  tbe  apostles; 
for  the  aposue  P&ol,  irho  had  goue  through  mapp  cooflicts.  icd  who 
knew  tliat  it  was  better  to  depart  and  be  viUi  Christ,  added, '  Nerertbb- 
len,  lo  abide  in  the  flesh  n  more  needfnl  fijr  yon,'  Sine*  he  did  M* 
seek  hia  own  profit,  bnt  vhat  wonld  be  for  the  good  of  many.  Chat  they 
should  be  saved,  he  held  it  to  l>e  more  Deoeasaiy  than  hia  own  rest,  to 
alnde  with  the  brethren  and  care  for  them." 
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Keledus,  kt  ft  mibeeqaent  period,  obtaved  bia  ftaedooi ; 
wiale  those  biabt^  who  hdd  otber  aad  milder  prioe^ttei  at 
penitence,  remained  itill  in  tbe  prisoa.  He  exo^iaed  hi*  aa- 
tboTTty  as  the  tecood  tamtropfMtan  m  Egs^pt,  daring  the  tbatnn 
of  the  bubop  Peter,  vbom,  being  «  conf^na',  be  tbought  hii 
■elf  entitled,  periiaps,  to  despise,  as  aecmmt  of  his  Aight ;  be 
trnvelled  thnnigh  tbe  whole  diocese  of  the  Alexaodiiau  patzi- 
arcfa,  within  wluch,  reljing  on  tbe  antfeority  joat  described,  be 
nndertotdc  to  ordain,  and  to  excomnoBicate,  aocording  to  tu 
own  pleasure.  He  did  not  recogniie  ^e  offioia]  power  of  thoae 
to  whose  charge,  as  Periodada,  or  viaitore,  the  Inahop  Peter 
of  Alexandria  had  committed  tbe  destitute  coaununities.  Thsr 
di&rent  viewa  reapeetiog  the  proper  mode  of  treating  those 
whe  bad  fallen,  or  who  had  beoawe  suqweted  of  denyii^  God 
in  some  way  or  other,  was  here,  too,  pvobably  made  a  mibjeet 
of  discuasion,  or  at  least  used  as  a  pretext ;  giaoe  the  MeletaaoB 
boasted  of  repreaentkig  the  pure  drarch  of  tbe  maityre.  Four 
I^jptian  bishops,  among  the  imprisoned  confesscafi,  deelared 
tbeoMe!  vea  firmly  gainst  tbe  arbitrary  proeeedings  of  Meletins, 
who,  however,  took  no  notice  of  diis  protestatioD.  Tfa«  birfiop 
Peto"  of  Alexandria  issued  a  writing  to  tbe  Alexandrian  ciairch, 
wherein  he  bode  all  to  avoid  fellowship  with  faim  untU  tbe 
matter  could  be  more  closely  investigated  in  counectioB  witk 
othor  Ush(^ ;  and  at  leogth  be  excluded  him — probably  after 
faJB  own  return — from  the  tunctiTne  of  the  episct^Md  office,  and 
ftom  the  feJlowship  of  hia  ebnrd,  as  a  distarbtf  of  the  pe«M 
of  the  comnranhies.*    Also,  eubeequenDy  to  the  martyrdon 

"  Amcatgthe  aoarees  wluclli  treat  of  &■  origiD  iiriliii  rjililiiii  ulijiw. 
there  i«  ibiuid  a  good  dal  of  cautasdictiDiu  Tke  first  iJ*J3e  amoog  dieae 
•Oorces  is  certain);  doe  to  the  docameaUpnlilulied  bj  M»ffei,&am  a.  nuum- 
acript  of  tbe  chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  Verona  (in  the  osseryazioDi  let- 
terarie,t.lll.  VeTODB,  1T38),  which,  therefore,  we  mnat  make  the  pouat  ef 
departure  in  iaqoiriiig  iiilt)  thc«e  contnidictioiia.  Fiiat,  a  letter  of  four 
impriaoited  oon&aaari  from  Sgypt,  the  tohsee  Hc^cUoi,  Fir  Iwiiiiss. 
Theodonu,  and  Phileas,  who  subwqaeatlj  died  as  Bartjra  (moBatl^m  1* 
Eoseb.  b.  e.  VIII.  13%addregMliod>eUabvlMeCiaL  laAialetter 
it  IB  urged  igniKt  MeletroB,  vbom  ctill  itej  call  dilectas  et  commiiiiiter 
in  Domino,  that  in  TiolatioD  al  tbe  ri^ls  of  fiistigii  bishoiB,  aad  partica- 
larl;  at  Prter  of  Alexandria,  he  ii  reporlad  to  have  nodertskeD  to  ordain 
in  iarej|n  dioeeaea  :  whidi,  neiertbeloi,  was  altogether  at  Tariauae  with 
tiManctciit  laWBcf  the  cboMh.  It  it  worth;  vf  reoiail:,  that  among  the 
poondi  of  excuse  here  aaastioiied,  to  which  Meletiua  mi^t  perh^is  ma- 
peal,  that  borrowed  from  the  diffeieDce  in  the  primeiples  of  penhoioen 
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of  tJiabkbop  Peter,  a.  d.  311,  and  in  the  time  of  the  bii^wp 
Alesandw,  under  wbom  Ae  Ariaa  eantroT«8iee  brok«  ottt, 
this  Bchism  still  contisned  to  exist. 

The  couneil  of  Nice  «idaivour«d  to  get  rid  ai  this  Bchism 
hj  milder  Fegului(»iB.  The  eouncil  diieijted  tiiat  Meletins, 
since  no  cotuBdence  could  be  placed  in  hi«  tettkes  characto-, 

not  eited  at  all,  at  if  bo  diipiite  had  ai  yet  arisen  on  tliat  point.  Next 
jUlovs  tbe  ttorj,  that,  vhen  Heletioi  had  received  this  letter,  lie  did  not 
answer  it,  did  not  eren  repur  to  the  bi^opH  in  prison,  nor  seek  fbr  the 
tndmp  Peter ;  bat  after  those  bishops  bad  already  periibed  bf  nurtyrdom, 
that  he  came  to  Alexandria,  and  there  Entered  into  a  combinalioB  widi 
t«o  restless  men,  who  were  uuioos  to  obtrude  theiuselTes  on  the  com- 
munitieB  as  teachers,  of  whom  Alius  wu  one  (see  the  section  relating  to 
doctrinal  controienies).  These  discovered  to  him  two  preabyten,  ntnid* 
Bated  by  Peter  as  church  visitors,  wbo  had  ooncealed  UieraMlves.  Tbe 
text  now  reads :  CommeDdans  eis  occaraooeiD  Heletias  separavit  eos  (in 
tbe  Greek  probably  i^i^it).  The  seoae  of  tiie  obscure  passage  is  pro- 
Inbly  thii:  Helettu  aomed  these  presbyters  offaariBgdiovn  incoDstaBCj 
to  ibe  bilh,  or  cowardice  nnder  the  persecutions ;  he  excluded  them  foe 
•  season  (torn  the  fellowEhip  of  the  chnrdi,  or  nupcBded  them  from  their 
offices,  recommending  to  them  to  imnove  the  opportnni^  fdrmsbed 
tliem  by  the  pereecntion,  of  restoring  themselves  to  tiieir  good  standing, 
1)y  showing  Btead&stness  in  confessing  the  &itfa.  He  himself  0[dun«t 
two  as  presbyters,  one  of  whom  was  in  prison,  and  the  other  had  been 
condemned  to  work  in  the  mines  as  a  reward  of  dieir  constancy. 

Troa  this  narrative  it  is  apparent,  that  the  dispntes  which  Heletloc 
excited  were,  beyond  all  douH,  cnmeeted  with  his  aerere  principles  as 
to  the  proper  mode  of  conduct  during  the  persecntiont ;  althoDgh  no- 
meBlion  ii  made  of  this  in  the  preceding  letters.  The  third  docoment  it. 
the  lettCT  of  the  Inshop  Peter  to  Hie  Alexasdrisn  commnnity,  in  which  he 
bids  them,  on  aoconnt  of  tbt  difficulties  with  Meletini,  to  Iiold  no  ecmunv- 
Bion  with  him.  With  the  account  of  the  origin  of  Ibt  Meletian  controver- 
uea  whieb  is  to  be  gatherai  from  Aese  docnmenta,  tiie  report  of  Epipha- 
~itw  fiir  the  most  put  agrees.  He  represents  (he  separation,  whidi  ttsd 
la  gioand  ta  the  diArcooe  of  views  as  to  the  prineiples  of  penance,  to 


alre«i^  ocenrred,  although  it  had  aa  yet  led  to  no  opeo  r^tnre. 
narratiTe,  which  is  Che  second  of  Acae  documents  tu  Ha^i.  inti 


Tbe 


b  According  to  Epipbanins,  Heledus.  when  he  left  the  common  prison, 
bad  been  condemned  to  labonr  in  the  mines.  On  his  jouniey  to  the  plao* 
of  his  pnniBbraenI,  he  is  represented  as  harving  nndertaken  to  ordun  ao- 
em'ding  to  his  own  tileasnre.  This  story  is  pertmps  Alse— perhaps  it  is 
a  mmonr  whicli  gradually  arose  and  sprotd  ammg  the  Meletian  party  ia 
onter  to  shield  him  agaiost  some  evil  tn^don.  The  docnmenlt  of 
tum  ««em  to  ptesnppeae  tint  MeletiiD  lad  then  obtained  hi«  entin 
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should  reside,  nmply  as  a  titular  bishop,  without  active  juris- 
diotioQ,  at  Lycopolis ;  and  for  the  future  refrain  altogether 
fnim  beetowing  ordination,  whether  in  the  city  or  in  the  country, 
Tet  the  clergy  who  had  be«i  already  ordained  by  him,  should 
remain  in  possession  of  their  offices,  aaly  taking  rank  after 
the  otheis  who  had  received  ordination  from  the  bishop  of 

freedom.     Whsl  E^dphanini  relalei  ii,  on  tbe  other  band,  in  accordanos 

-wi^  the  DiiTBtiTe  of  Maffei,  Chat  lu  the  nu'l;  orPet«r  )uid  Btyled  them- 
feWeslbe  Catholic  church,  lo  tbe  party  of  Meletltu  ityled  itself  tbe  cbarch 
■rfthe  martfre;  fbr  it  is  clear,  in  tact,  from  that  namdve,  that  Meleliii* 
wai  fond  <H  nuhing  confetion  eccleuutica.  In  the  church  hinorr  <rf 
SocnUes,  L  24,  one  account  is  espenultj  deaerring  of  notice^  Chat  whila 
the  bishop  Fizter,  who  atUrvanls  died  as  a  martyr,  had  taken  refli^  in 
flight  (fiitjinnf  imrh  ririituy/iit)  Meletius  umrped  the  right  of  ordajaing 
la  hit  iioeete.  If  thia  account  were  correct,  me  origin  of  tbe  schism 
Tonld  be  still  more  clear.  Heletini  had.  perhaps,  remonstreled  agutut 
bis  flight  with  Peter  lumaelf  J  and  imagined  himself  to  be  the  more  war- 
rantedion  that  account,  to  iaterfere  with  his  authority.  The  QarratiTe  of 
Epiphanius  does  indeed  conflict  with  this  view  ;  tmt  auachrocisms  are  no 
oncomniou  thitig  in  this  author.  From  the  dociunents  edited  by  Maffei, 
the  abfience  of  Peter  from  Alexandria  at  this  tine  is  clearly  made  out 
indeed,  but  not  his  imprisODmeuL  The  bishops  who  style  IbemselTes 
prisoaers  say  nothing,  however,  of  the  imprisonment  of  Peter ;  neither 
does  he  mention  il  himself  in  Us  letter.    Moreover,  Eiuebim,  iz.  6,  re* 

C-ts  that  under  the  persecution  renewed  by  Haiiminns,  in  41 1,  the 
hop  Peter  was  sndd^ly  seized  and  beheaded,  withoal  making  mention 
of  any  earlier  imprisonment  of  his.  On  (he  contrary,  from  the  iast  words 
of  Peter,  which,  to  be  snre,  in  Che  Latin  translation,  in  which  they  are 
preserved  lo  Ds,  sound  somewhat  obscare,  it  might  be  inferred  that  be 
was  in  a  state  of  freedom^  and  was  intending  soon  to  araiiHnI  an  ecclesias- 
tical trial  in  Alexandria  itself:  Ne  ei  communiceds,  donee  occurram  illi 
«um  sapientibni  viria  et  videam  qam  sunt,  i^iue  cog^taviC. 

With  these  narratives,  however,  the  story  of  Athanasius,  Apolog.  c 
ArianoE,  s.  S9  (which  Socrates  follows),  in  pajt  conflicts ;  tiiat  the  biibop 
Petms  (lliA(n*>J  ir)  wii^na  i^yxiirrm  ■v^H^tfHr  mmI  ivrif  \i  wnf 
nirai^  »>  iwinint  ■■/  iJVii.  Aa  it  eoncems  the  w^sh^,  this 
coincides  with  the  reports  above  cited ;  for  by  them  would  of  course  be 
nnderatood  these  very  arbitrary  ordins^ons.  In  respect  to  Che  second 
nutter,  however,  the  passionate  opponents  of  the  Meletians  are  not  lo  be 
wholly  believed.  It  might  perhaps  be,  that  this  charge  was  cottjared  np 
at  a  later  period  by  enemies  of  Meletios.  They  inferred  from  the  &ct 
that  MeleCina  had  been  released  from  the  same  imprisonment  in  which 
tbe  others  had  ezpericDoed  martyrdom,  according  lo  the  same  licentioos 
mode  of  drawing  conclusions  we  have  already  notioed,  that  he  must 
have  procured  bu  freedom  b;  consenting  to  oBet,  For  the  rest,  this 
story  of  Athanatin*,  too,  seema  to  go  in  favour  of  the  SDppositiou  Chat 
the  Usbop  Peler  was  stilt  in  a  state  of  freedom,  that  he  Bnbseqnently 
returned  to  Alexandria,  and  there  etmroked  a  synod  against  beletin*. 
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Alexandria.  But  if  tliese.  ehauld  be  removed  by  death  before 
them,  then  they  might  take  their  places,  in  caae  they  should, 
by  the  vote  of  the  commimitieB,  be  found  worthy ;  and  this 
was  confirmed  by  the  bishop  of  Alexandria."  But  the  Mele- 
tian  schism,  which,  moreover,  found  fresh  sources  of  nourisli- 
neut  amid  the  Ariaa  disputes,  continued  to  propagate  itself 
till  into  the  fifth  century. 

3.  Sdaim  Mven  Domain*  atd  Oitbnu,  at  Rome. 

In  this  schism,  we  observe  the  corrupting  influence  of  worWIy 
prosperity  and  abundance,  and  of  the  confusion  of  spiritual 
things  with  secular,  on  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  chuTch.f  We 
see  what  a  mighty  interest  of  profane  passions  was  already 
existing  there.  The  particular  occasion  which  led  to  the  break- 
ing out  of  this  schism,  lay  in  the  immediate  circumstances  of 
the  times.  The  Roman  bishop  Liberius  had,  in  356,  been 
deposed  from  his  place,  and  sent  into  exile,  by  the  emperor 
Constantius,  because  he  would  not  consent  to  the  condemnation 
of  Athanasius.f  The  archdeacon  Felix,  who  acceded  to  the 
emperor's  wishes,  was  elevated  to  the  place  of  Liberius.  But, 
when  the  latter  subsequently  consented  to  subscribe  a  creed 
drawn  up  at  Sirmium  by  the  Arian  party,  Constantius  per- 
mitted him,  in  the  year  3S8,  to  return  to  Home ;  and  he  was 
again  at  liberty  to  resume  his  bishopric.  Meanwhile  a  distinct 
party  had  been  formed  in  the  church  by  a  cert^n  presbyter, 
named  £uBebius  ;  which  party  held  their  conventicle  in  a  pri- 
vate house,  and  avoided  all  fellowship  with  those  who  were 
favoured  by  the  party  at  court.§  Kow  this  party  refused  to 
recognize  Liberius  as  bishop,  on  account  of  his  recantation, 
and  hence  continued  to  hold  their  separate  assemblies.  Felix 
was  banished  ;  and  he  is  reported,  at  least  by  the  enemies  of 
Liberius,||  to  have  subsequently  repented  of  nb  transition  to 
Arianism,  and,  for  this  reason,  to  have  led  a  life  of  penance  at 

*  See  the  letter  of  the  MiMoe  coont^,  in  Socrate»  I.  9. 

t  As  Ammiaiias  Marcellmoa  very  justly  remarks  on  occasicm  of  tlu* 
conlroverey,  1.  xxvii.  c  3, 

t  See  belav,  mider  the  head  of  doctrinal  controverdea. 

(  See  the  history  of  the  gnfferinga  of  this  Eusebina,  which,  it  mmt  be 
allowed,  as  it  comes  from  an  enlhnsiasdc  adnurer,  ia  not  entitled  to  fall 
belief.    Pabtiihed  by  Belnz,  Mi«cellan.  1.  II.  pag.  111. 

jt  See  vita  Eiuebii,  1.  c. 
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the  villa  to  whtcii  he  had  withdrawn  hhnwlf.  The  nwetinga 
of  the  Eusebiaa  party  w«Te  forciblj  broken  up ;  £u«^U8  was 
fcf^t  confined  in  a  mom  of  bu  own  hoiue,  where  the  meetings 
hwlbe«Dhald. 

In  thia  fennmt  of  the  B(»ian  communities,  »chisiiis  raiglit 
caaily  be  oeeaeioaed  by  the  new  election  oE  a  bishop  in  tite 
place  of  Liberius,  after  his  death,  in  366.  The  real  coutee 
which  matters  took,  as  we  have  two  opposite  reports,  which 
proceed  from  the  opposite  parties,  cannot  be  certainly  traced. 
According  to  the  account  of  one  party,  Damaaus  was,  in  the 
first  place,  regularly  chosen  and  ordained  bishop ;  but  after- 
wards a  deacon,  Ursinus  or  Ursicinua,  who  had  aspired  to  the  - 
^iscopal  digni^,  with  his  party,  took  possesdon  of  the  church, 
which  was  called  after  its  builder,  or  the  jwesfayter  who  con- 
ducted divine  worship  in  it,  the  church  of  Sicininut,*  and 
caused  himself  here  to  be  ordained  bishop.^  According'  to 
the  other  report,^  the  party  which  had  always  continu^  to 
be  feithfully  devoted  to  the  bishop  Liberius,  immediately  aft^ 
bis  death  made  choice  of  Ursicinus.  But  Damasus,  who  be- 
loi^;ed  to  those  who,  during  the  banishment  of  Liberius,  had 
attached  themselves  to  Felix,  and  who  hod  ever  a^ired  aiter 
the  episcopate,  was  nominated  bishop  by  the  party  of  Felix. 
Thus  it  camMt  be  deieimined  which  one  of  the  two  competitors 
had  the  principal  share  in  the  disturbances  and  deeds  of  vio- 
lence. Although  the  tmth  is,  that,  whenever  any  matt«r 
became  on  object  of  zealous  contention  among  the  lower 
classes  of  the  passionate  and  restless  Soman  pec^le,  many 
things  might  be  done  which  the  heads  of  both  parties  vnwld 
gladly  have  avoided ;  yet  it  is  moat  probable  that  neither  of 
the  two,  in  this  case,  could  be  wholly  exempted  from  blame. 
Damasufi  appears,  moreover,  on  other  occasious,  to  have  been 
a  proud  man.S  Bishops,  who  should  be  ministers  of  peace, 
and  surrender  up  everything  sooner  than  allow  any  strife  to 
go  on  for  their  own  honour,  suffered  the  matter  to  take  such 


t  The  introdiielioii  to  die  petition  of  IfenMlUnM  sod  of  Psustinns, 
two  llreibyten  beloogiag  to  tbe  party  of  Urdmms,  ted  of  Lncifer  of 
Ctbris,  W  tbe  empeton  Tbcodnioa  and  AxcaHoM.  Published  bj  Sir- 
mood.  oap.  1. 1. 

5  See  Baul.  Cbmt,  ep.  339,  i.  a. 
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a  course,  that  a  bloody  struggle  must  decide  the  question, 
which  of  the  two  was  the  regi^ar  bishop.  Oa  one  day  there 
were  found,  in  the  church  occupied  by  UrmciDua,  which  was 
stormed  by  the  party  of  Damanis,  the  dead  bodies  of  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  men.*  Damasus  at  last  conquered,  and 
Urflicinus  waa  banished.  But  the  divisioo  cootiiuied  to  exist 
longer ;  and,  moreover,  other  foreign  bishops  were  drawn 
into  it.  To  supprew  tfaia  schism,  and  the  quarrels  that  grew 
out  of  it,  the  emperor  Gntian  issued,  in  the  year  378  or  381, 
tlie  law  which  we  iiave  noticed  already  in  a  cursory  manner, 
and  to  which  he  was  moved  by  ihe  petition  of  a  Roman 
counciL  By  this  law,  he  c(Hifernd  on  the  Boman  bishop  the 
right  of  deciding,  in  the  last  instance,  on  the  afiain  of  the 
buhops  who  were  implic&ted  in  this  Bchismif  providing, 
however,  that  th^  should  not  encroach,  by  so  doing,  co  t£a 
authority  of  the  metropolitMu  in  the  provinces. 

Beha^k. — TheschisouofLuciferof  Calaiisuidof  MeJe- 
tioB  of  Antkich,  on  account  of  the  intimate  connectiou  in 
which  they  stand  with  the  history  of  doctrinal  controv^vica, 
are  reserved  for  the  fourth  sectioa. 
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SECTION    THIRD. 
CHBI^TIAN  LIFE  AND  CHBISTIAN  ■W0H8HIP,  i 

I,  Christiaji  Life. 
) .  Ill  general  Character  ai  thit  Period. 

From  the  changes  which,  in  the  preceding  sections,  we  saw 
taking  place  in  the  relationg  and  circunutances  of  the  church, 
it  would  be  eacy  to  form  some  probable  conjecture  as  to  what 
would  be  the  new  shaping  of  the  whole  Christian  life  in  the 
present  period.  The  vast  numbers  who,  from  external  coa- 
nderations,  without  any  inward  call,  joined  themselves  to  the 
Christian  communities,  served  to  introduce  into  the  church  all 
the  corruptions  of  the  heathen  world.  Pagan  vices,  pagan 
delusions,  pagan  superstition,  took  the  garb  and  name  of 
Christianity,  and  were  thns  enabled  to  exert  a  more  corrupting 
influence  on  the  Christian  life.  Such  were  those  who,  without 
any  real  interest  whatever  in  the  concerns  of  religion,  living 
htuf  in  Paganism  and  half  in  an  outward  show  of  Christianity, 
composed  the  crowds  that  thronged  the  churches  on  the  festi- 
vals of  the  Christians,  and  the  theatres  on  the  festivals  of  the 
Pagans.*  SuchwerethosewhoaceountedthemBelvesChristians, 
if  tiiey  but  attended  church  once  or  twice  in  a  year  jf  while, 
without  a  thought  of  any  higher  life,  they  abandoned  thean- 
Belves  to  eveiy  species  of  worldly  pursuit  and  pleasure.  There 
■wen  multitudes,  especially  in  the  large  towns  of  the  East, 
who,  although  no  longer  Pagans,  and  although  they  were 
denominated,  in  the  most  general  sense  of  the  word,  believers, 
yet  kept  back,  during  the  greatest  part,  or  even  the  whole  of 
their  lives,  from  the  communion  of  the  church ;  and  only 
when  admonished  by  the  actual  or  apprehended  approach  of 

*  Augnstin.  de  efttecbizandU  mdib.  s.  18.  IIIcd  torbs  implent 
eodcaiu  per  diet  festoa  Chriiti.siionuii,  quK  iropleat  theatre  per  dies 
solennes  Paganonun. 

t  'A«^  <t  Iijn»  bAu(  riS  wmrrii  iriuTw.  Chrygostom.  in  baptism. 
ChrUtt,  T.  V,  f.  Ma,  Ssvil. 
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death,  iQ  sudden  stfacks  of  eicknesB,  ia  eardiquakes,  or  the 
unforeseen  caltunities  of  war,  took  refuge  in  baptiaa.  Otbos, 
who  had  received  baptiam,  thought  themselves  religious  enough, 
if  they  attended  church  on  all  the  festivals, — a  practice  de- 
nounced, therefore,  by  Chrysostom,  as  a  mere  fonn,^whoIIy 
without  influence  on  the  inner  life; — custom,  but  not  piety.* 

The  greater  the  number  of  these  nominal  Christians,  the 
more  mischievous  became  the  errors  which  made  them  fbel 
secure  in  this  outward  Christianity,  which  confirmed  them  in 
the  delusive  notion  that  they  could  live  in  sin,  and  yet  obtain 
salvatioD.  Of  this  kind  were  those  many  corruptions  of  purely 
Christian  ideas  which  we  liave  already  had  occasion  to  notice 
in  the  preceding  period; — false  notions  of  what  constitutes 
fiuth ;  the  confounding  of  the  inward  thing  with  the  outward 
sign ;  tliat  reliance  .on  externals  in  religion,  which  grew  out 
of  this  very  habit  of  overlooking  what  belongs  to  fiiitb  and  to 
the  life  of  faith,  and  of  confoundit^  the  divine  realities  which 
feith  apprehends,  with  the  outward,  earthly  forms  which  were 
designed  merely  to  symbolize  them.  To  sum  up  the  whole 
here  at  once, — which  it  will  be  our  object  afterwards  to  expltun 
more  iiilly  in  detail, — the  mischief  presents  itself  in  the  delu- 
sive persuasion  that  any  man,  no  matter  what  his  life,  could 
make  sure  (^  b^ng  delivered  from  divine  punishment,  and 
introduced  into  the  community  of  the  blessed,  by  the  charm 
of  outward  baptism  ;  which  mistaken  confidence  in  the  magi- 
cal cleansing  and  atoning  efficacy  of  baptism  encouraged 
numbers  to  persevere  to  the  last  in  the  indulgence  of  their 
lusts,  hoping  to  avail  themselves  of  this  as  a  linal  remedy.  It 
presents  itself  again  in  tlie  delusive  persuafdon  respecting  the 
sanctifying  effects  of  tlie  communion,  even  when  recdved 
without  suitable  preparation,  and  only  on  the  principal  festi- 
vak ;  in  the  delusive  persuasion  respecting  the  merit  of  an 
outward  attendance  on  church,  of  pilgrimages  to  certain  spots 
consecrated  by  rel^ous  remembrances,  of  donations  to 
churches,  of  alms-giving,  especially  to  ecclesiastics  and  monks, 
— no  respect  being  piud  to  the  manner  in  which  what  was 
thus  bestowed  had  been  acquired,  nor  to  the  disposition  with 
which  it  was  given.  Instoid  of  bearing  the  cross  in  thdr 
hearts,  men  relied  on  the  magical  power  of  the  outward  sign. 

•  Svnhmi  imr,  .ijt  d»ji&imi.     In  Aimam,  H.  V.  T.  V.  f.  73. 
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laatead  of  Mb«rij  canying  ott  the  doetriaea  cf  the  goqwl  in 
dMir  lives,  tb^  fokied  up  the  mtoII  od  windi  it  waa  written, 
Ut  wear  about  the  neck  u  an  amolet* 

Mia^tieTous  was  the  iafloence  rwultiBg  fron  the  doctrinal 
C4»trovenBM,  itMnuieh  u  tht^  wen  conducted  with  on  incrai- 
sidei&te  zeal,  inaiiMiieh  M  the  IcMla*  of  the  coatcndiDg  pwties 
•aerifieed  ererything  elae  to  the  one  iDtereat  of  a  fomial, 
Mthodox  theory ;  imsBoch  as  the  attentiMi  of  men  waa 
dincUd  aw^  fron  the  true  coaeBee  and  firain  the  demandB  of 
practical  Clmstiaiiitjr.  UitehievoiM  was  the  influeDce,  abo, 
of  the  nuevaBgelieal  netioa,  whi^  continually  gained  groood, 
of  ■  distinct  outward  priet^ood,  confloed  to  a  ni^le  daaa  of 
men, — whereby  the  ordinal  idea  of  the  priestly  character 
belwgiiiK  in  comtatm  to  all  Christiana,  ever  became  more 
completely  obacured  and  aapprewed.  That  which  should  be 
the  concern  of  all  Christians,  and  whidi  should  be  required 
of  tbem  all  as  spiritnally-nunded  mCn,  was  ainipoeed  to  beloag 
exelusivdy  to  the  spiritiia]  order  and  to  monks ;  and  whoever 
was  esborlcd  to  1^  a  more  sober  and  Itoly  life,  was  ever 
rei^y  to  reply :  "  I  an  of  the  -worid ;  and  secular  voba,  if 
they  are  helieven,  if  they  abide  in  the  communion  of  the 
church,  and  do  not  ksd  an  extremely  vicious  life,  will  doubt- 
kw  reach  heaven ;  though  they  m^  ntA  attuo  to  those  higher 
aeats  which  are  resoved  far  the  wints.  I  have  not  left  the 
world.  I  am  BO  clergyman,  no  monk.  Of  such  alone  theee 
loAkr  rirtees  can  he  reqtdtei." 

At  the  same  lime,  however,  it  wobU  be  wrong  to  jodge, 
from  the  great  mass  of  nominal  CluiatiaBa,  the  character  of 
the  whole  church.  The  many  examples  of  individual  chuiv^ 
teach«B,  who  ware  truly  praetrated  with  the  go^el  spirit, 
and  eamcatly  laboured  to  promote  it,  may  r^btly  be  coo- 
ndered  as  teetiB^iog  to  what  was  within  the  church  itself;  for, 
without  the  Christian  q»rit  under  which  they  liad  been  trained 
and  educated,  they  aeraredly  never  could  have  become  what 

■  Jerome,  after  hsTiDg  tpokn  of  tb«  Phtnttm :  Hiee  in  corde  per- 
tanda  nut  Ban  in  curporc    Hoc  apod  dos  enpentitiaiffi  inaliercnla  in 

parvnlii  eruigelii*  et  in  crocia  ligiHi  et  isthumodi  rebus  agqne  bodie 
awitaDt  Inc.  23,  MMlh.  ].  IV.  ed-MartiajiaT,  IV,  ftl.  109.  Chiytos- 
torn,  id  pop.  Antiochea,  H.  XIX.  s.  4,  T.  II.  ed.  MonttkncoD,  1. 197, 
a1  }wMi~iii(  xmi  TB  fuiif^  i-iulm  sitI  ftXtiim  /tiydXiii  iMiyyi^in  l^rin 
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tbe^  W€9e.  So,  too,  in  amiy  of  the  appearancee  of  Homuti- 
cim,  DotwithstaDdiH^  all  its  abemUioDs,  there  wm  Btill  ex- 
prewed  a.  warm  Chrietiaii  ejantj  whidi  muet  have  come  origi- 
uftUf  from  the  cbimch. 

It  was  natinnl,  bmrever,  that  the  bad  ekmenl,  which  had 
omlmmUy  attumed  the  Christian  garb,  should  push  it«e)f 
WOK  pronuDently  to  notioe  in  public  life.  Heoce  it  was  more 
sure  to  attiact  the  ccHnmoD  gaze,  while  the  genuiDelj  Chri^ 
tian  temper  loved  retiremeDt,  and  created  Igm  BenaititMi; 
except  in  those  caaes,  which  were  not  nnfrequent  in  thia 
period,  where  oppootion  elicited  the  hidden  Christian  life,  and 
made  it  appear  brighter  in  the  conflict.  "Watch  the  oU- 
pKM,"  raid  Ai^^ustiii  to  tbote  who  saw  nothing  but  the  evil 
nrinuniiig  on  the  tur&ce ;  "  watch  it  a  little  more  narTowly, 
and  do  not  look  at  the  ocuin  alcHte  that  floats  on  the  top. 
Onl;  seek,  and  you  will  find  Bomething."* 

At  tlie  present  tine,  the  relation  of  viial  ChruHanity  to  the 
Chrutianily  of  Mere  form  resembled  that  which,  in  the  pre- 
ceding  pcnod,  eiisted  between  the  Cliriatiantty  of  those  to 
whom  religion  was  a  eeriou*  conceni,  and  Paganism,  which 
constituted  the  preTailing  rule  of  life.  As,  in  the  earUer 
timea,  the  life  of  ganune  Christian*  had  stood  out  in  strong 
coDtiBst  with  the  life  of  the  pagan  world ;  so  now  the  life  ^ 
wich  as  were  Christians  n(A  merely  by  outward  profession,  but 
also  in  the  temper  of  their  hearts,  presented  a  strong  contrast 
with  the  carekes  snd  abaudcHied  Itfe  of  the  ordinary  nominal 
ChristiaDs.  By  these  latter,  the  olhers,  to  whom  Christiani^ 
was  a  serious  ctmcern,  and  wlio  placed  it  neither  in  a  formal 
orthodoxy,  nor  in  a  round  of  outward  coemontes,  were  re- 
garded in  the  same  ligbt  as,  in  the  earlier  times,  the  Christiana 
bad  been  r^aided  by  the  I^am.  Tb^  alao  were  reproached 
i^  these  nominal  Christians,  just  as  the  ChristianH  generally 
had  been  taunted  before  by  the  Pagans,  with  aeehtng  to  he 
riffkteoat  overmtuA.  Such  is  the  picture  which  Augustin 
Las  drawn  from  the  life  of  these  times.  "  As  the  Pagan  who 
would  be  a  Christian,  hears  rude  words  from  the  Pagans ;  so 
be,  amCHig  the  Christians,  who  would  live  a  better  and  more 
coDscientions  life,  hears  himself  abused  by  the  Christiana 
themselves.  He  who  would  be  sober  among  the  intemperate, 
chaste  among  the  incontinent;  he  who  would  honestly  serve 
*  Ensmc. '^.  80, 1.  1. 
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God  among  those  who  consult  astrologen ;  he  who  would  go 
nowhere  but  to  church  omoi^  those  who  flock  to  the  aillj- 
shows,  must  hear  rode  lajigiuige  from  Christians  tbemselrea, 
who  win  say :  '  You  are  really  a  very  great  aad  righteous 
man,  a  second  Elijah  or  Peter ;- — you  must  have  desceuded 
from  heaven.'  "  '  In  aoother  place,  he  says :  f  "  As  soon  as 
a  man  begins  to  live  for  God,  to  despise  the  world,  to  abstaia 
from  revenging  injuries,  from  seeking  after  riches,  or  any 
earthly  goods ;  to  look  down  upon  all  these  things,  and  to 
think  of  nothing  but  God,  and  to  walk  fiuthiiiUy  in  the  way 
of  Christ, — not  only  the  Pagans  say  of  him,  '  He  is  mad  ;*  but 
what  should  give  us  greater  concern,  because  it  shows  that, 
even  in  the  church,  many  sleep  and  will  not  be  awakened,  he 
must  expect  to  hear  Christians  themselves  remark :  '  What  is 
the  man  about  ?  What  can  have  entered  into  his  head  ?'  "J 
Such  individuals  of  the  laity  as  were  distinguished  by  th^ 
piety  &om  the  great  mass  of  nominal  Christians,  and  frran  the 
worldly-minded  members  of  the  do^,  often  excited  the  jea- 
lousy of  these  hitt«r,  and  had  to  aiiStT  their  perBecutions.S 
Such  eiamplee  were  too  troublesome ;  tbey  wero  too  severe 
censors  of  morals. 

We  have  already  observed,  in  describing  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  where  we  adduced  the  testimony  of  Pagans  them- 
selves, as  unimpeachable  evidence  of  the  fiict,  that  pious  Chris- 
tian females,  presenting  patterns  of  genuine  wives  and  mothers, 
often  furnished  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  prevailing  depmva- 
tion  of  manners  aod  reckless  pursuit  of  earthly  things,  to  be 
found  in  the  families  of  Pagans,  or  of  mero  nommal  Christians. 
From  such  wives  and  mothers,  the  true  religious  instruction 
of  the  husband,  or  at  least  the  pious  education  of  the  children, 
often  proceeded.  By  them  the  first  seeds  of  Christianity  were 
planted  in  the  souls  of  those  who  afterwards  produced  great 
effects  as  teachers  of  the  church.  The  pious  Nonna,  by  her 
prayers  and  the  nlent  influence  of  the  religion  which  shone 
"  In  ■),.  90,  T.  1. 1.  i. 

t  In  -t.  48,  T.  II.  ».4.  :  Id  •],.  48,  T.  II.  B.  4. 

{  So  layt  Jerome,  Vere  nimc  est  centere,  id  plerisqae  urbibns  epii- 
copos  sive  preab^terofl,  ei  laicos  videriat  hospitaleB,  smatores  bouoruiiit 
iuvidere,  ft-emere,  quasi  nan  liccat  fkcere  quod  episcopni  noa  facial,  et 
tales  esse  laicos  dunnatio  sacerdotum  ait  GraTcs  itaqne  eoc  babent,  et 
qoasi  cervicibua  Eois  impositos ;  at  a  boDO  abducaot  opere,  vsriU  pene- 
cutioaibBS  inqoieCant    Jnsp.  »d  IHt.  e.  1.  T.  IV.  f.4l7. 
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through  her  life,  gradually  won  over  to  the  gospel  her  husband 
Gregory,  who  had  belonged  to  an  unchristian  sect,  and  he 
became  a  devoted  bishop.  Their  first-born  son,  whom  they 
had  long  yearned  after,  was  carried,  soon  after  his  birth,  to 
the  altar  of  the  church,  where  they  placed  a  volume  of  the 
gospels  in  hb  hands,  and  dedicated  him  to  the  service  of  the 
Lord.  The  example  of  a  piow  education,  and  thb  early  con* 
secration,  first  received  firom  his  mother,  of  which  he  was 
often  reminded,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  son ;  and  he 
compares  his  mother  with  I^nnah  who  consecrated  Samuel  to 
God.  Titis  impression  abode  upon  him,  wliile  exposed  during 
the  yeai^s  of  his  youth,  which  he  spent  at  Athens,  to  the  con- 
tagion of  the  paganism  which  there  prevailed.  This  son,  the 
distinguished  church-teacher  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  says  of 
his  mother,  that  her  emotions,  when  dwelling  on  the  historical 
facts  connected  with  her  faith,  overcame  all  sense  of  pain  from 
her  own  snflerings ;  hence,  on  festival  days,  she  was  never 
known  to  be  sorrowful,  and  death  surprised  her  while  praying  ■ 
before  the  altar,*  The  pious  Anthusa  of  Antioch  retired 
from  the  bustle  of  the  great  world,  to  which  she  belonged  by 
her  condition,  into  the  still  retreat  of  domestic  life.  Having 
lost  her  husband  at  the  age  of  twenty,  from  r^;ard  to  hb 
memory,  and  a  desire  to  devote  herself  wholly  to  the  educa- 
tion of  her  eon,  she  chose  to  remain  a  widow ;  and  it  was 
owing  in  part  to  this  early,  pious,  and  careful  education,  that 
the  boy  became  afterwards  so  well  itnown  as  the  great  church- 
teacher,  John  Chrysostora,  Similar  was  the  influence,  exerted 
on  the  education  of  her  son  by  the  mother  of  Theodoret.  In 
like  manner,  Monica,  by  her  submissive,  amiable,  and  gentle 
spirit,  softened  the  temper  of  a  violently  passionate  husband  ; 
and,  while  she  had  much  to  suffer  from  liim,  scattered  the 
seeds  of  Christianity  in  the  young  soul  of  her  son  Augustin, 
which,  after  many  stormy  passages  of  life,  brought  forth 
their  fruit  in  him  abundantly.  To  make  their  children  early 
acqnaiiited  with  the  holy  scriptures,  was  considered  by  such 
mothers  as  a  task  which  belonged  peculiarly  to  them.-|' 

•  Gregor.  Nazianz.  orat.  19,  f,  292,  and  the  epigrams  of  Gregory. 
NaziaDzen,  in  Mnralori  anecdota  Gr«ca,  Patav.  1709,  p.  92. 

t  Danghlera  also  vere  early,  made  fimuliar  with  sach  portions  of 
the  holj  Bcriptnres  as  were  deemed  lo  be  especiallj  soiled  to  the 
capacity  of  cbildhood.  They  were  tanght  to  commit  Psalms  to  memory. 
I         VOL.  III.  X 
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In  the  preceding  period,  (re  saw  that  the  tendency  to  as- 
ceticism was  promoted,  in  the  more  earnest  Christian  minds,  by 
the  opposilian  to  the  pagan  depravation  of  manners,  Now, 
u  it  was  the  case  in  the  present  period,  that,  owing-  lo  the 
great  multitude  who  outwardly  professed  Christianity,  espe- 
cially in  the  large  cities,  this  depniyation  obtruded  itself  on 
these  more  earnest  souls,  even  under  the  external  forms  of 
Christianity  ;  and  as  within  the  outward  church  itself  so  marked 
a  contrast  bad  arisen  between  those  who  were  Christians  in 
^rit  and  disposition,  and  those  whose  Cliristianity  consisted 
only  in  profession  and  ceremonial  performances,  the  necessary 
consequence  was,  that,  by  pushing  this  opposition,  appre- 
hended in  too  outward  a  manner,  to  an  nndne  extreme,  this 
ascetic  separation  from  the  world  was  carried  to  a  still  greater 
extent :  as  indeed  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  first  appearance» 
of  this  sort  manifested  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
dties,  which  were  seats  of  corruption. 

In  the  preceding  period,  the  ascetics  were  accustomed  to 
live  singly,  each  according  to  his  own  inclination,  without  any 
specific  form  of  union,  within  the  precincts  of  the  church  to 
which  he  belonged.  In  Ej^ypt  it  was  customary  for  the 
ascetics  to  setUe  down  singly  in  the  country,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  some  vUlage,  where  they  supported  themselves  by 
the  labour  of  their  own  hands,  and  devoted  the  surplus  to 
charitable  purposes.*  It  was  first  in  this  present  period, 
wh^i  the  previously  existing  germs  of  all  tendencies  of  life 
attained  to  a  more  settled  and  definite  mode  of  growth,  that 

See  Gregor.  Nysseni  vits  MaorintB  opp.  torn.  11.  t  179.  What  was 
seDerntly  supposed  ta  coiittitate  the  p&ttem  of  a  ChristiMi  woman  may 
be  seen  from  the  deEcription  which  Nilos  giveE  of  Peristera ;  constant 
Bthdy  of  the  Holy  SCTiptnrcs  (^iXIth  i-f.  Ai»r  Xtyitn  Jiminitt},  fcrvcEt 

Cyer  proceeding  from  a  broken  heart,  liberal  snpport  of  the  poor,  care 
the  barial  of  the  dead  who  were  poor  or  strangers,  active  pity  fbr  aU 
in  distresB,  ceTerecce  for  the  pious,  care  for  the  moaks,  providing  ttir 
their  BDppoTt  to  the  EatisfectioD  of  all  thdr  bodily  wants,  ao  that  th^ 
might  devote  themselves  lo  their  calling  wichont  disturbance.  Vid.  NiL 
Perisler.  c.  Ill, 

7>  ^Kt/iijin  Iwrf  triiixi", » 
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the  freer  form  of  the  ascetic  life  shaped  itself  into  Monasticiam 
— a  phenomeDon  of  great  importance,  as  well  oq  account  of 
the  influence  which  it  had  already  in  this  period,  on  the  ero- 
lutioD  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  Ghristiui  and  church  life  in 
the  East,  83  on  accovint  of  the  vast  influence  which  it  had  in 
later  limes  on  the  culture  of  the  Western  nations. 

As  it  is  true  of  this  whole  ascetic  tendency,  that,  althou^ 
it  might  find  some  foothold  in  a  partial  and  one-sided  appre- 
hension of  Christianity,  yet  in  cannot  be  regarded  aa  a  pheno- 
menon peculiarly  Christian ;  so  is  it  also  true  tliat  this  par- 
ticular product  of  the  ascetic  tendency  cannot,  in  itself  coo- 
udered,  be  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  Christianity, 
and  sprin^ng  simply  out  of  the  spirit  of  this  religion.  Some- 
thing like  it  19  in  fact  to  be  found  in  other  religions  (as  for 
eiample  in  Buddhaiam) ;  and  particularly  in  those  countries 
of  the  East  where  Monasticism  first  devotoped  itself,  the  way 
was  already  prepared  for  it  in  the  circumstuices  of  the  cUmate, 
and  m  the  prevailing  habits  of  feeling,  which  were  in  some 
measure  due  to  these  circumstances.  In  Egypt,  the  birth- 
place of  Monasticism,  something  like  it  had,  in  &ct,  already 
appeared  among  the  Jews,  in  the  sect  of  the  Therapeutte ;  and 
in  Palestine,  where  Monasticiam  early  found  ita  way,  the 
Essenes,  with  many  other  societies  of  a  similar  kind,  had  pre- 
ceded it.  Monasticiam,  on  the  contrary,  was  at  variance  with 
the  pure  spirit  of  Christianity  ;  inasmuch  aa  it  impelled  men, 
instead  of  remaining  as  a  salt  to  the  corrupt  world  in  which 
they  lived,  outwardly  lo  withdraw  from  it,  and  to  bury  the 
talent  which  oiherwise  they  might  have  used  for  the  bendit  of 
many.  But  though  Monasticism  was  not  a  form  of  life  that 
sprang  originally  and  purely  .out  of  Christianity,  yet  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  by  Christianity  a  new  spirit  was  infused  into 
this  foreign  mode  of  life,  whereby  with  many  it  became  en- 
nobled, and  converted  into  an  instrument  of  effecting  much 
which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  eflecfed  by  any  such 
mode  of  living. 

In  the  fourth  century,  men  were  not  agreed  on  the  question 
as  to  who  was  to  be  considered  the  founder  of  Monasticiam, 
whether  Paul  or  Anthony.  If  by  this  was  to  be  nnderetood 
the  individual  from  whom  the  spread  of  this  mode  of  life  pro- 
ceeded, the  name  was  unquestionably  due  to  the  latter  ;  for  if 
Paul  was  the  first  Christian  hermit,  yet  he  must  have  remained 
t2 


unkDown  to  the  rest  of  tbe  Clirisdan  world,  and,  without  the 
influence  of  Anthony,  would  have  fbuad  do  followers.*  Before 
Anthony  there  may  have  been  many  who,  by  inclination  or 
by  peculiar  outward  circumstances,  were  led  to  adopt  this 
mode  of  life ;  but  they  remained,  at  least,  unknown.  The 
first  whom  tradition — which,  in  this  case,  it  must  be  confessed, 
b  entitled  to  little  confidence,  and  much  distorted  by  fable — 
cites  by  name,  is  the  above-mentioned  Paul.f  He  is  said  to 
have  been  moved  by  the  Decian  persecution,  which,  no  doubt, 
raged  with  peculiar  violence  in  his  native  land,  the  Thebaid 
in  Upper  Egypt,  to  withdraw  himself,  when  a  young  man,  to 
a  grotto  in  a  remote  mountain.  By  degrees  he  became  at- 
tached to  the  mode  of  life  he  had  adopted  at  first  out  of 
necessity.  Nourishment  and  clothing  were  supplied  to  him 
by  a  palm-tree  that  had  sprung  up  near  the  grotlo.  Whether 
everything  in  this  legend,  or,  if  not  everything',  what  part  of 
it,  is  historically  true,  it  is  impossible  to  deterroine.  Ac- 
cording to  the  tradition,  Anthony,  of  whom  we  shall  presently 
give  a  more  detailed  account,  having  heard  of  Paul,  visited 
him,  and  made  him  known  to  others.  But  as  Athanasius,  in 
his  life  of  Anthony,  is  wholly  silent  as  to  this  matter,  which 
he  certainly  would  have  deemed  an  important  circumstance,— 
though  he  states  that  Anthony  visited  all  ascetics  who  were 
experienced  in  the  spiritual  life, — the  story  must  be  dismissed 
as  unworthy  of  credit. 

Anthony,  whom  we  may  regard,  therefore,  as  the  father  of 
Monasticism,  sprang  from  a  respectable  and  wealthy  family  in 
the  village  of  Coma,  in  the  province  of  Heracleopolis  (magna), 
a  city  of  the  Heptanome,  borderijig  on  the  Thebaid.J  He 
was  born  about  the  year  251.  He  received  a  simple,  pious 
education,  but  no  literaiy  training ;  a  thing,  inde^,  hardly 
known  in  the  old  Coptic  fiunilies,  into  which  the  influence  of 
the  Alexandrian  Hellenism  had  not  penetrated.  Tbe  Coptic 
Umguage  was  his  vernacular  tongue;   he  would  have  been 

*  Jerome,  in  hii 
Anthony,  Non  tarn 
mnt  BtiMlia. 

■f  Jerome  himself  Bpeakg  of  the  absurd  fables  which  were  dreulottd 
abont  Paul ;  bni  eren  his  ovd  biography  of  bim  is  not  free  from  tliem, 
and  it  gives  no  distinct  pietnre  of  the  man. 

%  Sozom.  L  I.  c  13. 
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obliged  to  learn  the  Greek  in  order  to  make  liimaelf  master  of 
the  Greek  culture :  and,  as  often  happens  with  such  men,  in 
whom  the  contemplative  bent  of  mind  predominates,  he  had 

no  disposition  to  learn  a  foreign  language.  He  would  have 
been  under  the  necessity,  moreover,  of  resorting  to  the  school 
in  which  instruction  in  the  Greek  language  was  given ;  but, 
owing  to  the  more  serious,  retiring  disposition  for  which  he 
was  early  distinguished,  he  avoided  the  society  of  noisy  boys.* 
From  the  first,  too,  he  took  little  interest  in  matters  of  worldly 
learning ;  but  a  deep  religious  feeling,  and  a  craving  after  the 
intuition  of  divine  things,  were  the  predominant  characteristics 
<>f  the  youth  as  he  grew  up  to  maturity.  He  was  a  constant 
attendant  at  church,  and  what  he  read  lumself  in  the  Bible,  as 
well  as  what  he  heard  read  in  the  scripture  lessons  at  church, 
became  deeply  imprinted  on  liis  soul :  it  was  to  him  matter 
for  spiritual  nourishment,  which  he  constantly  carried  with 
him,  so  that  in  his  subsequent  years  he  could  wholly  dispense 

'  AthaDasias  says  of  him,  in  the  accoant  of  his  life,  s.  1,  rfi/tiiara. 
fijitiit  ait  Imtxi'".  We  might  take  this  to  mean  tliat  Anthony  did  cot 
learn  how  to  read  at  all.  Thus  Augustin  mnieratood  it,  'who,  in  the  pro- 
logae  to  hie  vork,  As  doctrica  Chris  liana,  s.  -J,  says  of  Anthony,  that  with- 
out knowing  how  to  read,  he  ojmmitted  the  Bible  to  memory  by  merely 
hearing  it  read.  Bat  this  is  inconeUteat  wiih_vhat  Athanasios  says  of 
him  in  the  same  paragraph.  Ttij  itiLywejutri  rtitlx"'  "'  'S  «S™» 
i^fiXi/ai  IT  isur^  S,iTK/ii<.  This  might,  ^haps,  still  be  understood  as 
referring  solely  Co  those  portions  of  scripture  which  he  heard  read  in 
the  church.  But  sRerwards  too,  where  he  is  speaiing  of  Anthony's 
ascetic  life,  he  sa^s  of  him,  Kai  ■yif  t^m-iJ;^!!  ivtm  tiJ  sm^'WTii.  It 
would  be  possible,  indeed,  Etill  to  understand  AthsnaGius,  not  as  speaking 
in  this  passage  of  Anthony's  private  eiercises,  but  only  eiplaining  why 
it  was  that  to  him  the  invitation  of  scripture,  to  pray  without  ceasing, 
was  so  constantly  present,  namely,  because  he  had  everything  which  he 
had  heard  read  from  the  scriptures  so  dei^ly  imprinted  on  his  memory. 
If  the  passage  Is  so  explained,  it  might  be  understood  here  also  as 
speaking  simply  of  the  public  reading  at  church,  and  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  suppose  that  Anthony  knew  how  to  read.  This  iuterpre- 
tation,  however,  is  at  any  rale  not  the  most  simple.  But  even  snpposing 
that  Anthony  had  first  read  the  Hhle  himself  in  the  Coptic  translation, 
yet  it  follows,  from  the  narratiTe  of  Atbauasins,  that  at  a  later  period  he 
could  dispense  entirely  with  the  written  scripture,  because  Its  words  were 
HO  deeply  impressed  on  his  menjory  as  to  l>e  consliinlly  present  to  him: 
Kil  )^vJ^  nirif  ttn  ^>nV>i>  iiri  M>-'""  yl'irtn.  Thus  the  statement 
of  Augustin,  and  what  we  shall  atterwanls  cite  from  a  eonversatian 
between  Anthony  and  a  man  of  learning,  may  be  recoudled  with  the 
above  account. 
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with  the  vritten  scriptures.  Between  his  eig^hteenth  aad 
twentieth  yean  he  lost  his  parents ;  and  on  him  atone  devolved 
the  care  of  a  young  sbter,  left  with  himself  an  orphan,  and  of 
all  the  affidrs  of  the  family.  These  cares  may,  perhaps,  have 
proved  irksome  to  him,  umsuited  to  his  peculiar  temperamrait. 
Once,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  church, — which,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  elevating  his  heart  to  God  in  sdlent  devotion,  he  fre- 
quently visited,  even  at  seasons  when  there  was  no  service, — 
hb  imagination  set  vividly  before  h™  the  contrast  between 
a  man  perplexed  with  ti^  care  of  earthly  matteis,  and  the 
primitive  apostolical  community,  in  which,  as  it  waa  tisually 
TOiiceived,  no  one  possessed  any  earthly  property  of  his  own. 
Occupied  with  such  thoughts,  he  once  attended  a  meerii^  of 
the  church ;  and  it  so  happened  ttrnt  the  gospel  concerning 
the  rich 'young  man  was  read  before  the  assembly.  Anthony 
considered  these  words  of  tlie  Saviour  to  the  rich  young  man, 
which  he  heard  in  this  particular  state  of  mind,  as  words  par- 
ticularly addressed  from  heaven  to  himself.  And  as  the 
language  was  understood  by  him,  in  common  with  many  of 
his  time,  in  a  sense  which  Clement  of  Alexandria  had  abeady 
shown  to  be  incorrect  {see  vol.  i.,  sec.  ii.,  p.  387),  as  if  it  had 
reference,  not  to  the  inward  disposition  alone,  but  to  the  out- 
ward deed ;  he  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  thus  called  to 
make  an  outward  renunciation  of  all  his  earthly  goods  and 
possessions.  The  considerable  landed  estates  which  belonged 
to  him,  he  gave  to  the  inhabitants  of  his  village,  under  the 
condition  that,  for  the  future,  they  would  trouble  neither  him 
nor  his  sister  with  demands  for  the  payment  of  the  public 
taxes  and  other  claims  of  that  kind.*  He  sold  everything 
that  was  moveable,  and  distributed  the  avails  to  the  poor, 
reserving  only  the  smallest  portion  of  it  for  his  sister.  While 
listening  a  second  time,  during  diyine  service,  to  those  words 
of  our  Lord  which  bid  us  take  no  care  for  the  morrow,  taking 
tiie  language  once  more  in  too  literal  and  outward  a  sense, 
and  not  according  to  the  spirit  and  connection  of  the  whole, 
he  now  gave  away  to  the  poor  the  small  remainder  of  his  pro- 
perty which  he  had  reserved  particularly  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  sister,  that  he  might  free  himself  entirely  from  all  cares 
about  earthly  things.     He  placed  his  sister  to  be  educated 

*   Vita,  8.  S  :   'Iw   ■.'[  liHf  •Tuio   ixf-l'iif'   'in   Tt   iLiu   tS  ii>>^fj. 
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with  a  society  of  pious  virgins,*  and,  settling'  down  near  his 
paternal  mansion,  b^an  a  life  of  rigid  asceticism.  He  heard 
of  a  venerable  old  man,  who  was  living  as  an  ascetic  cm  the 
border  of  a  neighbouring  vill^e.  He  sot^ht  him  out,  and 
made  him  his  pattern,  fixing  his  own  residence  in  fLe  vicinity 
of  the  village ;  and,  whenever  he  chanced  to  hear  of  approved 
ascetics  living  anywhere  in  those  districts,  he  visited  them, 
abode  with  them  for  a  season,  and  then  returned  to  his  former 
place.  He  supported  himself  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands, 
and  distributed  what  he  did  not  need  for  himself  to  the  poor. 

Anthony  wanted  a  right  conception  of  the  Christian  renun- 
ciation of  property.  He  failed  of  the  right  conc^tioa  of 
supreme  love  to  God,  which,  instead  of  destroying  man's 
natural  feelings,  would  include  them  in  itself,  would  refine, 
sanctify,  and  ennoble  them.  Starting  with  these  wrong  views, 
he  struggled  forcibly  to  suppress  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
love  which  drew  him  to  his  sister  and  other  members  of  his 
femily.  He  wanted  to  forget  everything  that  bound  him  to 
the  earth ;  but  nature  claimed  her  r^hts ;  these  feelings  and 
thoi^hffi  would  intrude  upon  him,  in  spite  of  himself,  and  dis- 
turb him  in  his  meditations.  In  feelings  which  God  himself 
planted  in  man's  heart,  he  imagined  that  he  saw  a  temptation 
of  the  adversary,  when  he  should  rather  have  perceived  in  his 
own  self-will  and  presumption,  which  aspired  to  rise  above  the 
natural  feelings  of  humanity,  a  perversion  of  the  pure  divine 
impulse,  and  a  temptation  of  the  ungodly  spirit,  which  vitiated 
and  disturbed  in  him  the  pure  longii^  after  holiness.  More- 
over, the  lower  impulses  and  enei^es  of  nature  were  excited 
to  greater  activity,  the  less  they  were  employed.  Hence,  in 
his  solitude,  he  had  to  endure  many  conflicts  with  sense,  which 
in  some  active  vocation,  demanding  the  exertion  of  all  his 
powers,  might  perhaps  have  been  avoided.  The  temptations 
he  had  to  battle  with  were  so  much  the  more  numerous 
and  powerful,  as  he  was  given  to  idle  self-medifation,  as  he 
busied  himself  in  fighting  down  the  impure  images  that  were 
CMistantty  rising  up  from  the  abyss  of  corruption  within  his 
heart,  instead  of  despising  them,  and  forgetting  himself  in 
worthier  employments,  or  in  looking  away  to  the  everlasting 
source  of  purity  and  holiness.  At  a  later  period,  Anthony, 
with  a  conviction  grounded  on  long  years  of  experience,  ac- 
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knowledged  this,  and  said  to  hu  monks :  "  Let  us  not  busy 

our  imaginations  ia  painting  spectres  of  evil  spirits ;  let  us  not 
trouble  our  minds  as  if  we  were  lost  Let  us  rather  be  cheerful 
and  cotnforted  at  all  times,  as  those  who  have  been  redeemed ; 
and  let  us  be  mindfiil,  that  the  Lord  b  with  us,  who  has 
conquered  them  and  made  them  nothing.  Let  us  ever  remem- 
ber that,  if  the  Lord  is  with  us,  the  enemy  can  do  us  no  harm. 
The  spirits  of  evil  appear  different  to  us,  according  to  Uie 
different  moods  of  mind  in  which  they  find  us.  If  they  find 
that  we  are  wesJc-hearted  and  cowardly,  they  increase  our  fears 
by  the  frightful  images  they  escite  in  us,  and  then  the  unhappy 
soul  tonnenla  itself  with  tiiese.  But  if  they  find  us  joyful  in 
the  Lord,  occupied  in  the  contemplation  of  future  blessedness, 
aud  of  the  things  of  the  Lord,  refleoting  that  everything  is  in 
the  Tjord's  hand,  and  that  no  evil  spirit  can  do  any  harm  to 
the  C'hristian,  they  turn  away  in  confusion  from  the  soul  which 
they  see  preserved  by  such  good  thoughts.* 

At  that  time  he  Was  for  overcoming  the  evil  spirits,  in  whom 
he  beheld  the  enemies  of  his  holy  endeavours,  by  still  stricter 
r^men  of  life.  He  betook  himself  to  a  certain  grotto  in  the 
rock  at  some  distance  from  the  village,  which  served  the 
purpose  of  a  tomb  (called  in  the  East  a  mauaoleum).  Here, 
as  it  is  probable,  by  excessive  fasting,  and  by  exhaustion  from 
his  inward  conflicts  in  this  unnatural  place  of  abode,  he  brought 
himself  into  states  of  an  over-escited  imagination  and  nervous 
derangement,  in  which  he  fancied  he  had  received  bodily  harm 
fiom  the  spirits  of  darkness.  He  fell  at  last  into  a  swoon,  and 
was  conveyed  back  to  the  village  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness. 
At  a  later  period,  he  retired  to  a  still  more  distant  mountain, 
where  he  passed  twenty  years  amidst  the  ruins  of  a  dilapidated 
castle.  After  this,  he  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  those  who 
deared  to  have  him  for  their  guide  in  the  spiritual  life.  He 
gave  himself  up  to  the  men  who  sought  him  out.  Many  joined 
themselves  to  him,  and,  under  his  guidance,  trained  themselves 
to  the  abstemious  life  of  hermits.  The  deserts  of  Egypt  became 
filled  with  the  cells  of  these  eremites.  Many  flocked  to  him, 
from  different  countries,  partly  to  see  the  wonderful  man, 
partly  for  advice  and  consolation,  and  to  obtain  the  cure  of 
diseases  (particularly  of  those  fits  which  men  were  in  the  cus- 
tom of  tracing  to  the  influence  of  malignant  spirits)  by  the 
*  Albanas.  vit.  Anton,  s.  42. 
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virtue  of  his  prayers.  Parties  in  strife  submitted  tii&i 
matters  of  dispute  to  his  arbitration.  He  exhorted  all  to 
sacrifice  everything  to  the  love  of  Christ;  striving  to  make 
them  feel  the  love  of  God,  who  spared  not  his  only-begotten 
Son,  but  gave  him  up  for  ail. 

To  escape  the  wonder  of  the  multitude,  and  deliver  himseli 
from  the  throng  of  men,  of  all  conditions,  that  disturbed  him 
in  his  prayers  and  meditations,  Anthony  betook  himself  to  a 
more  distant  solitude  among  the  mountains.  Certain  Nomadic 
Saracens,  who  wandered  over  this  district,  were  seized  with 
reverence  at  the  impression  of  hb  appearance  and  brought  him 
bread.  This,  together  with  the  fruit  of  some  date  trees  which 
he  found  on  the  spot,  sufliced  for  his  nourishment.  But  as  soon 
as  the  monks  whom  he  bad  left  behind  him,  discovered  the 
place  of  his  retreat,  they  provided  him  with  bread.  Yet 
Anthony  was  resolved  to  save  them  this  labour.  He  procured 
some  implements  of  agriculture,  sought  out  a  spot  near  the 
mountain,  capable  of  tillage,  and  well  watered  and  sowed 
it  with  grain  from  which  he  harvested  what  sufficed  for  his 
support.  As  he  was  afterwards  visited  here,  too,  by  strangers, 
he  raised  a  supply  of  vt^tablea,  that  he  might  have  wherewith 
to  refresh  those  who  had  made  the  long  and  wearisome 
journey  to  find  him.  He  wove  baskets,  and  exchanged  these 
for  such  articles  of  nourishment  as  were  brought  to  him. 

He  could  easily  acquire  the  fame  of  being  a  worker  of  mi- 
racles ;  since  many,  particularly  of  those  who  were  thought  to 
be  possessed  of  evil  spirits,  were  indebted  to  his  prayers,  and 
to  the  impression  of  tranquillity  and  peace  which  went  fortb 
from  him  for  the  soothing  of  the  tumultuous  powers  wliich  had 
agitated  their  inner  being.  But  he  pointed  those  who  applied 
to  him  for  help,  or  had  been  indebted  to  liim  for  it,  away  from 
himself  to  Grod  and  Christ.  Thus  to  a  military  officer  who 
applied  to  him  for  the  healing  of  his  daughter,  he  said  :  "  I 
aJso  am  a  man  like  thyself.  If  thou  believest  in  the  Christ 
whom  I  serve,  only  depart  and  pray  to  God  in  thy  faith,  and 
it  shall  be  done."*  Usually  he  exhorted  the  suffering  to 
patience.  They  were  to  know  that  the  power  of  healing'  be- 
longed neither  to  him,  nor  to  any  other  man,  but  was  the  work. 
of  God  alone,  who  wrought  it  when  and  for  whom  he  pleased. 
Thus  those  who  left  him  without  having  obtained  the  bodily 
*  Vit.  AntOD.  ».  48. 
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relid*  they  expected,  learned  from  him  a  lesson  nx^e  valuable 
than  any  d^veniDCe  from  bodily  Ob, — submission  to  the 
divine  will.*  He  exhorted  his  monks  not  to  attribute  too  great 
worth  to  miraculoUB  gifts  and  wonderful  cures :  and  not  to 
estimate  by  these,  the  degree  of  progress  in  the  Christiiui  life, 
but  to  esteem  holiness  of  living  stOI  higher.  "  To  do  won- 
ders," he  told  them,  "  is  not  our  work,  but  the  Saviour's." 
Henee  he  said  to  his  disciples :  "  Rejoice  'not  that  the  spirits 
are  subject  to  you,  but  rather  rejoice  that  your  names  are 
written  in  heaven :  for  that  our  names  are  written  in  heaven 
is  a  witness  of  our  virtue,  and  of  our  life;  but  to  expel  evil 
spirits  is  the  grace  of  the  Saviour,  which  he  has  bestowed  on 
as."t 

It  was  only  on  extraordinary  occasions  that  Anthony  made 
his  appearance  at  Alexandria ;  and  then  his  appearance  always 
produced  a  great  effect.  Thus  it  was,  when,  in  the  year  311, 
the  emperor  Masimiu  renewed  the  persecution  in  I^ypt. 
True,  Anthony  did  not  think  it  proper  to  give  himself  up  as 
,  a  victim  ;  but  neither  did  he  fear  danger,  in  firing  the  courage 
of  other  Christians  to  unwavering  confesfflon,  in  manifesting 
love  to  the  confessors  in  the  prisons  and  the  mines.  His  ex- 
ample and  his  words  did  so  much,  that,  to  hinder  them,  the 
governor  issued  a  command  for  all  monks  to  leave  the  city. 
Other  monks,  who,  on  this  occasion,  had  also  come  into  the 
city,  concealed  themselves  ;  but  Anthony  appeared  in  public, 
yet  no  one  dared  to  touch  him. 

A  second  time,  in  the  year  352,  when  he  was  a  hundred 
years  old,  he  made  his  appearance  in  Alexandria,  to  counter- 
act the  spread  of  Arianism,  wluch  was  then  supported  there 
by  the  power  of  the  state.  His  appearance  made,  at  that 
time,  so  great  a  sensation,  that  pagans  themselves  and  even 
their  priests,  came  to  church  for  the  purpose  of  seeii^  the 
man  of  God,  as  they  themselves  called  him.}  People  belong- 
ing to  the  Fagan  ranks  pressed  forward  with  the  rest,  to 

•  L.  c.  s.  56.  t  L.  o.  s.  38. 

i  What  Athutuim  relates,  s.  TO,  is  confirmed  by  the  reverence  which 
a  SyneoDS,  while  jet  a  pagan,  shows  tuwards  Aothony.  He  names  him 
among  the  rarer  men,  wba,  by  virtue  of  Ih^  greatness  of  mind,  could 
dispecK  with  seholsUic  coltare,  whose  fiaghes  of  spirit  might  Ecrve 
instead  of  Byllogums,  and  places  bitn  b;  the  side  of  Hermes  and  Zo- 
tosster.    In buDioa. ed.  Petar. f.  51. 
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touch  the  gannenta  of  Anthony,  in  hopes  of  being  healed,  if 
they  could  only  do  that.  It  ia  said  more  pagans  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity  during  the  few  days  of  his  residence  in 
Alexandria,  than  during  a  year  at  other  times. 

Many  sayings  of  this  remarkable  man,  which  have  come 
down  throi^h  tjie  oral  tradition  of  hia  disciples,  lead  us,  indeed, 
to  recognize  in  bim  a  great  soul.  The  &Tour  of  princes,  by 
which  so  many,  in  other  respects  distinguished  men  of  the 
church,  have  still  allowed  themselves  to  be  corrupted,  could 
not  touch  the  mind  of  Anthony,  When  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine  and  his  sons  wrote  to  him  as  their' spiritual  &ther,  and 
b^ged  of  him  an  answer,  it  made  no  impression  on  him.  He 
said  to  his  monks :  "  Wonder  not  that  the  emperor  writes  to 
us,  for  lie  is  a  man ;  but  wonder  much  rather  at  this,  that  Grod 
has  written  his  law  for  men,  and  spoken  to  them  by  his  own 
Son."  At  first  it  was  with  some  difficulty  he  could  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  receive  the  letter,  since  be  knew  not  how  to 
answer  a  letter  of  that  sort.  But  when  the  other  monks  re- 
presented to  him  that  they  were  Christian  princes,  and  that 
they  might  look  upon  his  neglect  as  a  mark  of  contempt,  and 
thereby  take  offence,  he  allowed  the  letter  to  be  read.  In  his 
answer,  he  first  congratulated  them  that  they  were  Christians, 
and  nest  told  them  what  he  considered  would  be  most  con- 
ducive to  their  welfare;  that  they  ought  not  to  look  upon 
their  earthly  power  and  glory  ae  a  great  thing,  but  rather  to 
think  of  the  iiiture  judgment;  that  they  ought  to  know 
that  Christ  is  the  only  true  and  eternal  King.  He  exhorted 
them  to  philanthropy,  to  justice,  and  to  care  for  the  poor.' 

Once  there  came  to  him  a  learned  man  of  the  pagans  and 
made  merry  with  him  because  he  could  not  rtad.  He  asked 
him  how  he  could  endure  to  live  without  books.  Anthony 
thereupon  asked  him  which  was  first,  "  spirit  or  letter."  The 
learned  man  replied :  "  Spirit  is  the  first."  "  Well,"  said 
Anthony,  "  the  healthy  spirit,  then,  needs  not  letters.  My 
book  is  the  whole  creation ;  this  book  lies  open  there  before 
me,  and  I  can  read  in  it  when  I  please — the  word  of  God."']' 

•!,.<!.».  31. 

t  ViL  AntinL  b.  73.  Socrstei,  hist  eodea.  IV.  S3.  Perhapl  thi*  Mwy 
WU  Soatiii^  b«fai«  the  mind  of  Sjiiedni,  and  be  merelj'  conftnutded 
Anunnn  with  Anthonj,  when  he  said  of  the  fbrmer,  oi»  Ifivfit,  iXi^ 
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Wheu  others  were  ridiculing  the  &ith  of  the  Christiaii!i,  An- 
tbouy  asked  them  which,  &om  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
vent  firat  in  the  knowledge  of  all  things,  and  especially  in  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  which  gave  the  more  aseured  convic- 
tion, "  &e  conclusions  of  reason,  or  the  faith  which  comes 
from  immediate  contact."*  When  they  said  the  last,  he 
rejoined :  "  You  are  right ;  for  &ith  proceeds  from  a  state  of 
the  Boul  (a  certain  determination  of  the  whole  inner  life).t 
What  roe  know  by  feith,  that  you  seek  to  prove  by  argument  J 
and  oftentimes  jou  cannot  even  express  that  which  we  behold 
in  the  spirit." 

Anthony,  who,  in  the  early  yean  of  his  monastic  life,  had 
tormented  himself  so  much  with  temptations,  and  been  able  to 
find  no  rest  in  constant  self-contemplation,  observed  after- 
wards, from  hia  own  experience :  "  This  is  man's  great  work, 
to  take  his  guilt  upon  himself  before  God,  and  expect  tempta- 
tions till  his  latest  breath.  Without  temptation  no  one  can 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  To  on  abbot,  who  asked 
him  what  he  ought  to  do,  he  replied:  "  Trust  not  in  your 
own  righteousness,  and  regret  not  what  is  already  past."f 

Severe  to  himself,  Anthony  was  mild  to  all  others.  A 
monk,  for  some  offence,  had  been  expelled  ftom  his  cloister, 
and  his  brethren  were  unwilling  to  receive  him  back.  Anthony 
sent  him  back  again  to  his  cloister,  with  these  words  to  the 
monks :  "  A  ship  stranded,  lost  her  cargo,  and  was  with  diffi- 
culty drawn  to  the  shore ;  but  ye  are  for  sinking  again  at  sea 
what  has  been  safely  brought  into  harbour."§  To  Didymus, 
the  learned  superint«adeot  of  the  catechetical  school  at  Alex- 
andria, who  from  his  youth  up  was  blind,  he  said,  on  meeting 
with  him  during  his  l^t  residence  in  Alexandria  :  "  Let  it  not 
trouble  you  that  you  are  in  want  of  eyes,  with  which  even 
Hies  and  gnats  CEui  see ;  but  rejoice  tiiat  you  have  the  eyes 
with  which  angels  see,  by  which,  too,  God  is  beheld,  and  his 
light  received."]]  At  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  five  years, 
feeling  the  approach  of  death,  and,  with  entire  consciousness, 

t  'H  fii>  >•■{  ir/rrif  iri  iiatituii  •i'l'xii  y'lnnu. 

X  (le  would  probably  i&y,  mea  should  not  spend  so  much  time  in 
refleciing  on  their  aim,  inatoul  of  getting  free  from  themselves,  and 
Btriviag  otm^n&ll;  forvud  in  the  work  of  hidioess.  (See  Apophthegm. 
patr.  8.  4.  CotelCF.  montunent.  cedes.  Grec) 

§L.c.  S.3I.  |jSocrM.l.c 
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calmly  and  cheerfully  awaitii^  the  end  of  his  earthly  career, 
he  was  solicitous  that  the  exaggerated  reverence  of  the  Egyp- 
tians towards  him  should  not  convert  his  retnains  into  an 
object  of  superstition.  It  was  thwr  custom,  after  the  ancient 
manner,  to  embalm  the  bodies,  especially  of  those  who  were 
venerated  as  saints,  as  mummies,  take  them  into  their  houses, 
and  place  th^m  there  on  small  couches.  The  superstitious 
veneration  of  reliques  might  here  easily  find  a  foothold.  To 
guard  against  this,  Anthony  urgently  recommended  to  his 
monks  to  keep  the  place  of  his  burial  concealed,  lest  his  body 
might  be  dug  up  by  others,  aod  preserved  in  the  manner 
above  described ;  for  he  wished  not  to  be  more  highly  honoured 
than  the  patriarchs,  and  Christ  himself,  who  had  all  been 
buried. 

Anthony  gave  to  his  &ge  a  patten],  which  was  seized  with 
love  and  enthusiasm  by  many  hearts  that  longed  after  Christian 
perfection,  and  which  excited  many  to  emulate  it.  Disciples 
of  Antiiony,  belonging  to  Greek  and  to  old  i^ptian  femilies, 
spread  Monachism  throughout  every  part  of  Egypt ;  and  the 
deserts  of  this  country,  to  the  borders  of  Libya,  were  sprinkled 
with  numerous  monkish  societies  and  monkish  cells.  From 
hence  Monachism  spread  to  Palestine  and  Syria,  where  the 
climate  was  most  favourable  to  such  a  mode  of  life,  and  where, 
too,  even  at  an  earlier  period, — among  the  Jews,* — much 
that  was  analogous  had  already  existed.  Anthony,  indeed, 
was  visited,  not  only  by  monks  belonging  to  Egypt,  but  also 
by  monks  from  Jerusalem.')'  The  person  who  most  contributed 
to  the  promotion  of  Monachism  in  Palestine  was  Hilarion. 
Bom  in  the  rillage  of  Thabatha,  or  Thanatha,  in  Palestine, 
four  miles  south  of  Gaza,  he  resided,  while  a  youth,  for  the 
purpose  of  study,  at  Alexandria,  when  the  fame  of  Anthony 

*  We  mi^t  refer  here  to  tbe  example  of  the  Eesenes,  of  a  Banns. 
Joseph,  de  vita  gub,  s.  2.  At  this  ^me  Nilns  speake  of  Jewish  moiibs.  iu 
the   Tractatua  ail   Mngnam,  o.  33,   opuecnla,   Homte,   1673,   f,   279, 

inraniri,  U  rtn><u(  ■sriiinratrK.  It  may  be,  as  NiluB  geemB  Id  Enp- 
pose,  that  this  vas  at  that  time  a  new  appearance  among  them,  and 
perhaps  had  arieen  from  an  emnlation  of  the  Chris^an  monks  ;  bat  may 
also  have  been  a  mode  of  life  which  had  come  down  trom  uicient  limes, 
and  which  was  inwrrectl;  Ihoagbt  to  be  somelliing  aew. 

t  See  Palladii  Laosiaca,  c.  SB,  Ubliolh.  patram  Parisiensis,  T.  XIII. 
f.  939. 
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moved  him  to  seek  out  the  great  aaacboret ;  and,  after  having 
q>eiit  several  moaths  in  Anthony's  society,  he  returned  to  hia 
native  country,  with  the  intention  of  pursuing  there  the  same 
mode  of  life.*  Anthony,  withotit  any  contdatis  derign  of  kia 
own,  had  become  the  founder  of  a  new  mode  of  livii^  in  com- 
mon ;  for  it  had,  in  truth,  happened  of  its  accwd,  without 
any  special  efforts  of  his,  that  persons  of  similar  disposition 
had  attached  themselves  to  him,  and,  building  th^r  cells 
arouzid  bis,  made  him  their  spiritual  guide  and  governor. 
Thus  arose  the  first  societies  of  Anachorets,  who  lived  scat- 
tered, in  single  cells  or  hnts,  united  t«^;ether  under  one  supe- 
rior. But,  independcDt  of  Anthony,  an  individual  made  his 
appearance  in  Egypt,  who  brought  together  the  monks  in  ooe 
la^e  connected  building,  and  gave  to  the  entire  monastic  life 
a  more  regular  and  systematic  shaping.  This  was  Pachomius, 
the  founder  of  the  cloister  life.  The  societies  of  the  Anacho- 
rets, who  lived  in  a  certain  union  with  each  other  in  single 
cells,  were  called  Aavpai  (laune) ;  a  term  which,  derived 
from  the  ancient  G-reek  adjective  \av^,  denoted  properly  a 
large  open  place,  a  street ;  the  connected  buildings,  in  which 
monks  dwelt  together,  under  a  common  superior,  were  called 
KMvo^ia  (ciBnobia),  luyatrrhp"^  (monasteria),  ^n-in-^pM.f 
Pachomius,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  when  a 
young  man,  after  having  obtained  his  release  from  the  mili- 
tary service,  into  which  he  had  been  forced,  attached  himself 
to  an  aged  hermit,  with  whom  he  passed  twelve  years  of  his 
life.  Here  he  felt  the  impulse  of  Christian  love,  which  taught 
him  that  he  oiwht  not  live  merely  so  as  to  promote  his  own 
growth  to  periectiou,  but  to  seek  also  the  salvation  of  his 

*  HieroDymi  vita  HiluioniB.     Sozomen  HI.  14, 

t  Thns  Evagrins,  hist,  eccles.  1.  t.  c.  SI,  disttagaiihea  ^n-vn^ut  jmi 
rit  xxXsH/tL'ii  r.ma^ai :  and  in  the  life  of  the  abbot  Sabas,  which  Cyril 
of  Sc;thopoli9  composed,  ve  fitid  a  distinction  made  between  xniipu  and 
»iriy3»,  s.  5S,  in  Coteler.  eccteslEe  Gnecs  monumenta,  T.  III.  The  oane 
/urarrnfia  ^pears  here  as  DDiting  the  meaning  of  both.  Antbon;  hint- 
self,  in  the  ancient  life  of  Padramius,  s.  77,  names  the  latter  »a  tbt 
fbunder  of  the  mm*  closely  connected  locieties  of  monks ;    Kmri   riit 

li/iJn  iTiniri  riiiri  ri  ayiilaw  nw^it  (vfi'ic  Even  before  Pachomiiig,  a 
person  b;  the  name  of  Ao(a(  ('Anfriif)  made  an  attempt,  but  without 
snccess,  tu  found  some  similar  institntion.  Acta  Sanctornm  mens.  Maj. 
T.  III.  in  the  appendix,  e.  77. 
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brethren.  He  suf^osed — tinlesa  this  ia  a  decoration  of  tlie 
legend — that,  in  a  vision,  he  heard  the  voice  of  aa  angel  giV' 
ing  utterance  to  the  call  in  hia  own  breast, — ^it  was  the  divine 
will  tliat  he  should  be  an  instrument  for  the  good  of  his  bre- 
thren, by  re4xinciling  them  to  Giod.*  On  Tabennee,  an  island 
of  the  Nile,  in  Upper  I^ypt,  betwixt  the  Nomes  of  Tenthy la 
and  Thebes,  be  founded  a  sodety  of  monks,  which,  du^iI^^  the 
lifetime  of  Facbt»nius  himself,  numbered  three  thousand,  and 
afterwards  seven  thousand  members ;  and  thus  went  on  in- 
creasing, until,  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  it  could 
reckon  within  its  rules  fifty  thousand  monks, I  This  whole 
association  was  called  a  Koivifiiov,  ccenobium — a  term  which, 
originally  designating  the  entire  whole  of  a  monkish  society, 
although  distributed  throi^h  seventl  buildings,  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  single  cloisters ;  of  which,  too,  it  was  usually 
the  case  that  each  one  embraced  a  distinct  society.  The  en- 
tire body  of  monks  stood  under  the  guidance  of  Fachomius ; 
and  afterwards  bis  successors,  the  abbots  of  the  cloister  in 
which  the  institution  had  its  origin,  continued  to  be  the  heads 
of  the  whole  order.^  He  was  regarded  as  the  superior  of  the 
whole  cosnobiuni,  the  abbot  or  abbas-geneial  (the  Hebrew 
and  Syriac  word  for  father)  ;  or,  as  he  was  styled  in  Greek, 
the  arcAimnftdrite ;%  and,  at  certain  seasons,  he  made  viola- 
tions to  the  several  cloisters.  The  entire  monkish  society  was 
distributed,  according  to  the  various  degrees  of  progress  which 
its  members  had  attained  in  the  spiritual  life,  into  several 
classes,  twenty-four  in  all,  after  the  number  of  letters  in  the 
alphabet ;  and  each  of  these  classes  had  its  own  presiding 
ofRcer,  aa  to  each  also  was  assigned  its  particular  labours.  They 
employed  themselves  in  the  ordinary  monkish  avocations ; 
such  as  weaving  baskets,  for  which  they  made  use  of  the 
rushes  of  the  Nile,  fabricating  mats  or  coverings  (i^ia^i), 
not  neglecting,  however,  other  kinds  of  business,  such  as 
agriculture,  and  ship -building.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  each  cloister  possessed  a  vessel  of  its  own,  built  by 

•  Vil.  Pocbom.  s.  IB. 

f  Pallad.  Lao^oca,  o.  6,  1.  c  909,  also  c  SB,  f.  957.  Hienmymi 
prs&t  in  regnlam  P»ilioiDii,  s.  7. 

t  The  first  example  of  a  like  rale,  vhich  was  introduced  into  the 
later  coDgregatiaiu  uid  orders  of  jnonlu. 

§  From  the  word  /u>i^  the  fold,  fiock.    Vid.  Nilus,  1.  11.  ep.  52, 
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the  monks  themaelres.  Palladius,  who  visited  the  Egyptian 
cloisters  about  this  time,  found,  in  the  cloister  of  Fanopolia, 
— winch  idao  belonged  to  this  association  of  monks,  and  con- 
tained within  it  three  hundred  mejnbers, — fifteen  ttulors, 
seven  smiths,  four  carpenteis,  twelve  camel-driTers,  and  fifteen 
tanners.*  Each  cloister  had  its  steward  (piKovofioz),  who 
provided  for  the  bodily  wants  of  all,  and  with  whom  the 
fabrics,  when  finished,  were  deposited  ;  and  all  these  stewards 
were  placed  under  a  general  steward  of  the  whole  association 
(fie'yac  oliravo^c),  who  was  stationed  at  the  principal  cloister. 
The  latter  had  the  oversight  of  the  income  and  expenditure 
of  the  entire  ccenobium  ;  to  him  were  given  over  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  monkish  labour.  He  shipped  them  to  Alexandria, 
where  they  were  sold,  to  provide  means  for  purchasing  such 
stores  as  the  cloisters  needed ;  and  whatever  remained,  after 
these  wants  were  supplied,  was  distributed  among  the  poor, 
the  sick,  and  the  decrepit,  of  this  populous,  though  impover- 
ished country.  A  part  also  was  sent  to  the  prisons. |  Twice 
in  the  year,  on  the  feast  of  Easter  and  in  Uie  month  Maori 
(about  the  season  of  our  August),  all  the  superiors  of  the 
single  cloisters  met  together  in  the  principal  cloister.  At  the 
last  meeting,  they  brought  in  reports  of  the  administration  of 
their  office.  It  was  at  this  time,  the  reconciliation  of  all  with 
God  and  with  each  other  was  celebrated.} 

'S'O  person  who  wished  to  be  taken  into  the  society  of  the 
monks  was  admitted  at  once ;  but  he  was  first  asked,  whether 
he  had  not  committed  a  crime,  and  was  not  seeking  refi^, 
among  the  monks,  from  civil  penalties ;  whether  he  was  his 
own  master,  and  therefore  warranted  to  decide  on  his  mode  of 
life ;  whether  he  deemed  himself  capable  of  renouncing  his 
property,  and  everything  he  called  his  own.  He  must,  in  the 
next  place,  submit  to  a  period  of  probation,  before  he  could  be 
received  into  the  number  of  regular  monks.§  He  was  adopted 
on  pledging  himself  to  live  according  to  the  monastic  rules. || 
Pachomius  also  founded,  at  this  early  period,  cloisters  of  nuns, 

*  Lausiac.  c.  39. 

t  ViL  Pacbom.  I.  c.  a.  19,  s.  73,  s.  85.  Hieronymi  pne&t  in  regal. 
Pachom.  Lausiaca,  f.  957. 

X  Vit.  Pachom.  s.  59.     HierraiTiii.  1.  c  s.  8. 

\  A  Doritiate,  according  to  tbe  earlier  practice  of  the  Eisenes.  * 

11  The  ifMXiynrii,  called  aftenrardB  the  Totpm,  vov>,  i.  66,  Hieronym. 
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which  received  the  means  of  support  from  the  cloisters  of  the 
monks.* 

The  enthusiasm  for  the  monastic  life  having  spread  with 
such  violence,  and  vast  numbers  of  men,  possessing  difTerent 
dispositions,  and  utterly  without  the  inward  strength  and  tran- 
quillity necessary  to  endure  the  solitary,  contemplative  habits 
of  the  cloister,  having  withdrawn  into  the  deserts,  it  could  not 
be  otherwise,  than  that  the  sudden  and  uncalled  for  adoption 
of  the  anachoret  mode  of  life,  the  extravagances  of  asceticism, 
and  its  accompanying  pride,  should  give  birth  to  many  wild 
sallies  of  the  fen atical  spirit,  and  many  mental  disorders.  We 
find  esamples  of  anaehorets,  who  were  so  persecuted  by  their 
tormenting  thoughts,  as  to  end  their  lives  by  suicide.f  We 
hear  of  many  who,  after  having  pushed  their  atetinence  and 

■  Laosiaca,  f.  300. 

f  Examples  of  temptatioa  to  Eoicide  among  ihe  monks  amid  tbar 
inward  conSicts,  occarred  frequentl}'.  See  lliat  of  Stagirim,  lo  whom 
Chrysostom  addresEed  his  beautiful  letter  of  consolatiou ;  a  young  man 
of  a  noble  tkmllj,  who.  feeling  the  emptiness  of  life  in  the  liigh  world, 
wa<  so  much  the  more  etrouglj  attracted  by  tLe  ideal  of  the  monastio 
order;  but  through  tbc  sudden  chaiige  of  life,  which  hia  mind  was  not 
mature  enough  lo  bear,  was  thrown  into  violent  fits  of  mental  disease, 
aod  so  led  to  imagine  himself  tempted  of  Satan  to  commit  suicide. 
Nilos,  1.  II.  ep.  140,  f.  162,  says  that  many  monks  who  coald  find  do 
escape  from  the  inward  temptations  which  assailed  them  in  their 
solitude,  filled  with  desperadon,  plunged  the  knife  into  th^r  bodies,  or 
threw  themselTCfi  headlong  fivm  precipices.  Many  fancied  that  in  this 
way  they  should  die  martyrs.  See  Gregor.  Nazianz.  Carmen  47,  ad 
Hellenium  opp.  T.  II.  f.  107 : 

(They  died  by  Tolnntuy  BuTWlon.) 
o;  £  nn™  <r«_iri)...  Sithrl  t"  b)  flji^'K 

(They  t«Jol«  to  be  Hdcemed  from  IbU  inwiid  coaflict  wd  tbig  si?luch(il]r  tifs.) 
For  the  purpose  of  warning  them  against  such  dangers  from  the 
inward  eonSicts  of  the  sou),  the  abbot  Fachomius  said  to  his  monks : 
"  If  suggestions  to  blaspheme  God  preecDt  themselves  to  one  who  wants 
a  truly  prudent  and  collected  spirit,  they  will  soon  plunge  him  to 
destmction.  Hence,  many  have  destroyed  themselves ;  some,  bereft  of 
their  senses,  have  cast  tbemeelies  from  predpices,  others  laid  open  thriz 
bowels,  others  killed  themselTes  in  different  ways ;  for  it  is  tomethinB 
very  bad,  if  one  who  understands  the  evil  does  not  point  it  out  to  sncE 
penons  ere  it  becomes  rooted."    Vit.  Pachom.  s.  6I> 

T01»  III.  Z 
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■elf-eastigation  to  the  utmost  extreme,  imagined  they  had 
reached  the  Bummit  of  Christian  perfection,  and  might  now 
soon  diagiense  altogether  with  those  meatu  of  gnce  which 
other  weak  Christians  needed.  They  despised  assembling  with 
others  for  derotional  purposes,  and  ctoi  for  the  couunnnion. 
Finally,  they  imagined  that  they  were  iMnoured  with  special 
visions  and  rerelatioiM.  The  end  of  it  all  was,  that  th^  fell 
into  a  state  of  complete  insanity ;  or  else  what  had  hitherto 
inspired  them  appeared  at  once  to  be  self-delusion.  From  the 
temptation  to  se^  an  entire  estrangement  from  the  ordinary 
feelingn  of  humanity,  into  which  they  had  forcibly  wrought 
themselves,  they  sunk  back  to  entire  abandonment  and  vul- 
garity. The  sensual  impulses,  which,  in  the  intoxication  of 
pride,  they  had  succeeded,  for  a  short  time,  wholly  to  suppress, 
broke  forth  with  still  greater  violence,*  They  not  only  rushed 
back  ta  their  ordinary  earthly  pursuits,  but  now  went  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  giving  themselves  up  to  every  sensual  en- 
joyment. Sometimes,  afler  having  been  tossed  to  and  fro  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  they  at  length  arrived,  out  of  these 
hard  trials,  to  the  knowledge  of  themselves,  and  to  a  discreet 
piety-t  We  see  a  marie  of  true  wisdom  in  the  practice  of  en- 
deavouring to  heal  those  who,  through  the  pride  of  asceticism, 
had  Ikllen,  or  were  in  danger  of  falling,  into  insanity,  by  for- 
bidding them  to  engage  in  such  efforts  any  loiter,  and  obliging 
them  to  live  after  the  manner  of  oniinary  men. 

The  history  of  incipient  Monachism  is  rich  in  remarkable 
phenomena,  conveying  the  moat  important  instructiiMi  on  the 
subject  of  the  development  of  religious  morality,  and  on  the 
manifold  states  of  the  inner  life.  We  will  he^  introduce  a 
few  examples  to  illustrate  the  remarks  which  have  just  been 
made. 

A  monk,  by  the  name  of  Yalens,  beloi^^g  to  a  monastic 
order  in  Palestine,  had   become  proud  of  his  great  ascetic 

*  H«nee  Nilos,  who  was  a  man  of  large  inward  expoimce,  gave  to 
<ma  who  aaked  Um  why  many  of  tbe  monks  had  so  sadly  ftllen,  the 
fcUowiu  aaawer :  "  Priding  themselves  on  their  ascetic  perfectioD,  thej* 
kwt  by  ffidr  pKsnmplioD  ibt  protection  of  good  apirit^  and  the  evil  ooe* 
bacama  th«e  nastart."  Kmrm^xxtMi  ri.  infw»^«  i:'i  irifnlmt  i 
tAhn,  9  fmmrtnm  »  furxM'--     Nil.  1.  I.  ep.  336. 

t  Whkli,  in  qriritoal  therapeatica,  wm  dc^nated  by  the  nana 
luaftfM  (diacc^io) :  6ik  -ri*  wufmr/iit  itmfmrliii,  Ifx'""  '{<«  n>  'vw 
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efibrts.  Some  friends,  perhaps  according;  to  a  usual  cuBtom, 
having  made  a  present  of  certain  articles  of  food  to  the  monks, 
tlie  presbyter  Macarius,  wto  presided  oyer  the  society,  sent  a 
pwtion  to  each  in  his  CtU.  But  VaJens,  with  scornful  !an- 
gna^,  bade  the  bearer  carry  it  back  to  Macarius.  The  latter 
perceived  the  danger  which  threatened  the  sanity  of  Valens' 
mind.  Tint  nest  da;  he  went  to  him,  endeavoured  to  bring 
him  to  a  sense  of  his  dangerous  self-delusion,  and  entreated 
him  to  pray  God  that  he  might  be  healed.  As  he  refused  to 
listen  to  al)  advice,  his  case  continually  grew  worse.  He  had 
visions,  and  imagined  the  Saviour  himself  had  appeared  to  him, 
in  a  form  of  tight,  testifying  his  approbation  of  so  holy  a  life. 
When,  on  ihe  next  day,  thS  monks  assembled  to  unite  in  par- 
ticipation of  the  holy  BU[^r,  Valens  refused  to  unite  with  them. 
"  I  need  not  the  supper,"  said  he,  "  for  I  have  this  day  seen 
the  Lord  Christ  hitnself."  The  monks  found  it  necessary  to 
bind  the  insane  man.  For  the  space  of  a  year  they  had  re 
course  to  prayer,  and  to  a  tranquil  mode  of  life,  directly  opposed 
to  his  previous  ascetic  habits,  for  his  recovery  ;  proceeding  on 
the  principle,  that  one  extreme  must  be  cured  by  resorting  to 
tlie  other.* 

Another,  by  the  name  of  Heron,  beloDging  to  Alexandria, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  monastic  society  in  the  desert  of 
Nitria,  had  carried  the  mortification  of  his  senses  to  such  ex- 
tent, that  he  could  travel  tiiirty  miles  into  the  desert,  under 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  without  food  or  drink,  repeating 
constantly,  as  he  went,  certain  passages  of  the  Bible  from 
memory  ;  and  that  he  often  lived,  for  three  months,  on  nothing 
but  the  bread  of  the  eucharist,  and  wild  herbs.  Tliis  man  be- 
came so  proud  as  to  fancy  himself  superior  to  all  others.  He 
*  would  be  advised  by  no  one;  affirming  that,  as  Christ  had 
said,  "  Let  no  man  on  earth  be  called  your  master,"  it  was 
men's  duty  to  acknowled);e  no  earthly  superior.  He  also  came, 
at  length,  to  c»nnder  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  take  any  part  in 
the  ccnununiun.  Finally,  he  felt  within  him  such  a  ^re,  such 
a  restless  fever,  that  he  could  no  longer  endure  to  remain  in 
his  cell.f     He  fled  from  the  desert  to  Alesandria,  and  there 

t  This,  too,  wat  no  nnfreqoenl  occurrence,  that  the  monks  to  escape 
their  inward  lemiiutions,  forsook  their  cells,  and  ran  about  from  one 
z  2 
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plunged  into  a  directly  opposite  mode  of  life.  He  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  the  theatre,  the  circus,  and  the  houses  of  enter- 
tkinment ;  he  ran  into  all  sorts  of  extravagance :  these  threw 
him  into  a  severe  sickness,  in  which  he  came  to  his  senses,  and 
was  seized  once  more  with  the  craving  after  the  higher  life  he 
had  lost.     Afterwards  he  found  a  calm  and  cheerful  death.* 

Another,  by  the  name  of  Ptolemy,  settled  down  by  himself 
on  a  spot  lying  beyond  the  Scetio  desert  in  Egypt,  known 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Ladder,"  (cXi;!™;,)  where  no  man 
had  ever  dared  to  dwell,  because  the  only  spriug  which  could 
provide  water  for  this  spot  in  the  parched  wilderness,  lay  four- 
teen miles  distant.  There  he  persevered  to  dwell  alone,  for 
fifleea  years,  collecting,  in  earthen'  vessels,  during  the  months 
of  December  and  Januaiy,  the  dew,  which  at  this  season  plen- 
tifully covered  the  rocks  in  this  country,  and,  with  the  mois- 
ture thus  preserved,  quencliing  his  thirst.  This  unnatural 
mode  of  life  was  too  much  for  his  nature.  The  attempt  at  a 
proud  estrangement  from  all  human  passions  was  the  means  of 
its  own  punishment.  In  striving  to  deny  his  human  nature, 
he  lost  all  firm  hold  of  real  existence ;  he  grew  sceptical  about 
his  own,  about  the  esisfene?  of  God,  and  of  all  things  else ; — 
everything  appeared  to  him  like  a  phantasm.  The  thought 
s^ed  him,  tliat  the  world  had  sprung  into  existence  of  itself, 
without  any  Creator ;  that  it  moved  in  a  constant  show,  with- 
out any  substantial  ground  of  existing  things.  In  desperate 
insanity,  lie  forsook,  the  desert,  wandered  about  dumb  irom  one 
city  to  another,  frequented  the  places  of  public  resort,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  all  manner  of  gluttony .f 

Besides  these  individual  examples  of  monks,  whose  spiritual 
pride  led  them  into  such  self-delusion  that  they  imagined  them- 
selves superior  to  the  ordinary  means  of  grace,  and,  by  virtue 
of  the  extraordinary  revelations  and  visions  which  they  re- 
ceived, enabled  to  dispense  with  all  human  instruction  and 
help  from  others,  we  see  this  spirit  of  &natical  pride  carried 
to  the  pitch  of  self-deification,  extending  itself  with  Mona- 

plsce  to  another.  Nilus  Eajs  of  a  person  of  this  description :  He  will 
ctanpe  his  place,  bnt  not  the  anguish  of  his  heart.  He  will  rather 
Donnsb  and  increase  his  temptations.    L.  I.  ep.  295, 

•  L.  c.  c  39, 

*  lansiac.  I.  c.  c  33.  Similar  eas«s  must  have  oflen  occarred,  as 
we  may  aee  from  I-ans.  c.  95. 
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cltisni  in  a  'widening'  circle,  like  a  contag^ioua  disease,  through 
Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  aa  &r  as  to  Famphylia.  Thus  arose 
a  sect  which,  according  to  the  expressed  reports  of  the  ancients, 
had  its  origin  in  the  Syrian  Monachism,  and  which,  moreover, 
wears  on  its  front  the  undeniable  marks  of  its  origin.  This 
Eect  propagated  itself  irata  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century 
dowa  iDto  the  sixth,  and,  in  its  after  effects,  reached  perhaps 
still  further ;  that  is,  if  we  may  suppose  this  sect  stood  in  any 
outward  connection  with  later  appearances  which  bear,  in 
many  respects,  a  strong  affinity  to  it.*  They  were  called 
somefimes  after  the  name  of  those  who  at  different  times  were 
their  leaders,  Iiampetians,  Adelphians,  Eustathians,  and  Mar- 
cianists ;  sometimes  after  various  peculiarities  supposed  to  be 
observed  in  them;  Euchites  (eu^^it-hi),  Me3salians,t  on  ac- 
count of  their  theory  about  constant  inward  prayer;  also 
Choreutes  {xopivrai),  from  their  mystic  dances  ;J  Enthu- 
siasts {^iyBoBtTiiuiTai),  On  account  of  the  pretended  commu- 
nications which  they  received  from  the  Holy  Spirit.§ 

*  In  case-the  Euchites  of  the  fourth  century  stood  ii 


Bogomiles  of  the  twelftb.  Withoat  question,  the  nffinity  may  also  be 
accounted  for  from  an  inirard  analogy,  which  is  found  to  eiist  between 
mjr«ic  sects  of  this  sort  It  is  to  be  ol>seryed,  howeTer,  that  Theodocetus 
already  describes  the  lix^^'^t  '•  l""X"i  riirxn/^'n  ri  /uui^afai 
x^g^FTst.  Hisi.  rellgios.  c.  S.  ed.  Halens.  T.  111.  p.  114G.  To  be  sure, 
Theodoretns  may  also  have  held,  on  no  good  grounds,  analt^ons  doc- 
trines of  this  monkish  myEtidsm  to  be  Manichean  or  Gnostic;  or  he 
may  have,  through  mistake,  confounded  Manicbeans  who  concealed 
themselves  under  the  monki^  garb,  vilb  the  ordinar;  Euchites.  The 
fact  that  the  monks  bad  their  imaginationE  (tonstantlj  busied  with  the 
images  of  evil  spirits  persecuting  them,  may  have  furnished  ground  for 
the  introduction  of  the  Maniebean,  as  it  did  really  give  rise  to  the  Euchi- 
tiau  doctrines.  See,  respecting  the  spread  of  ManicbeiEm  among  the 
monks,  Vila  Enthymii,  s.  SS.  Coteler.  monmnenta  ecclesice  GrEccie,  T. 
II.  p.  227.  , 

t  Signifying  the  same,  according  to  the  Chaldee  \'i>'Sp. 
X  Craup.  vcd.  I.  the  TTierBpeuts.  '  " 

i  All  these  different  names  are  found  in  Timothens  de  receptione 
hareticonuD,  in  Coteler.  monumenta  ecclesiec  Grteca:,  T.  III.  The 
name  fiMfimrlrrm  is  &om  Marcian,  an  exchanger,  under  the  emperors 
Justin  and  JuE^nian.  The  name  Eattathiani  is  wortbv  of  notice.  It 
might  lead  us  to  think  of  Eustattains  of  Sebaste,  trom  whom,  in  i^t,  a 
fanatical  moDMsh  bent  derived  its  origin ;  and  the  more,  as  Photius, 
Cod.  52,  who  bad  old  miodal  acts  for  his  authority,  calls  this  Eosts- 
thios,  from  whom  they  bore  the  name  aliinfut. 
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Most  probably  it  was  in  tbe  first  place  a  practical  error, 
■without  SDy  tendency  to  theoretical  heresies.  They  vwe 
monks  who  fancied  thenwelvea  to  haye  reached  the  summit  of 
ascetic  perfection ;  and,  as  tliey  now  enjoyed  such  intimate 
communicHi  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  auch  complete  dominint 
over  sense,  as  to  be  no  longer  wider  tJie  necessity  of  matdi^ 
the  same  efforts  as  before,  supposed  that,  delivered  from  the 
yoke  of  law,  they  needed  only  to  follow  the  impulse  of  the 
Spirit,  without  rule  or  discipline.  They  would  allow  nothing 
to  disturb  them  in  the  purely  contemplative  repose,  the  state  . 
of  inward  prayer,  which  they  represented  as  being  the  highest 
of  attainments.  They  discarded  all  the  occupations  of  common 
life, — all  manual  labour,  by  which  the  monks  were  used  to 
provide  for  their  own  support  and  for  the  relief  of  others,  but 
which  they  regarded  as  a  degradation  of  the  higher  life  of  the 
spirit.  They  were  for  living  by  ^Inia  alone,  and  were  the 
first'  mendicant  friare.  From  this  practical  error  proceeded, 
by  degrees,  all  the  principles  and  doctrines  peculiar  to  the 
Euehites.  i 

Their  iiindam^tal  principle  was  this,  that  every  man,  ly  / 
virtue  of  his  or^n  from  the  first  fellen  man,  brings  with  him  | 
into  this  world  an  evil  spirit,  under  whose  dominion  he  lives,  i 
Here  we  rera^iise  ^;ain  the  monkish  theory  about  evil  spirits  1 
that  awaken  in  men  tbe  sensual  desires.  All  ascetic  discipline, 
all  tbe  means  of  grace  is  the  church,  are  without  power  to    ! 

*  EpiphoDios  says  dictincti;,  h.  BG,  that  it  was  the  monkish  siniit 
isrried  to  ezccGS,  a  miseoiiceptioii  of  irhat  the  gospel  means  by  renmi- 
dation  of  tbe  world,  in  fkct,  tbe  {aiae  notion  Ijing  at  the  bottom  of  tbe 
whole  sjstem  of  Monnohioa,  pnehed  to  the  Dtmott  extreme,  vhich  led  to 
thja  eirar  of  the  Eocbites.  'Srx,tt  Si  •"  &>.t.lii(n  rtin  ^nvu  i.<rt  r^ 
ifHtfm  Tv>  Tiw  iXx^t  ■fiA.iwc.  Tiiia  djieotion  of  tbe  mookisb  spirit 
is  attacked  also  by  Nilus,  in  the  Traotatns  ad  Magnam,  s.  21  and  SS. 
He  there  ler;  justly  remarks  that  the  (acnlcies  of  sense,  in  men  ia  the 
full  visour  of  age,  t>dn|;  employed  on  nothing,  diey  most  operate  so 
mnch  the  more  powerfully  to  disturb  and  eonfiise  the  higher  life ;  that 
Boosequently  the  prayer,  which  they  used  as  a  pretext,  must  in  their  cue 
snfier  the  greatest  intermptiOD.  He  derii-es  this  fklse  tendency  finm 
Adelphisl  of  Mesopotamia  (the  Encbite  who  has  already  been  mmtioned), 
and  from  Alexander,  vho  had  been  the  aothor  of  disturbances  for  wnne 
time  in  Constantinople  (perhaps  that  Alexander  who  wu  the  founder  Af 
a  monkish  order  in  which  prayer  and  wngingiKre  kept  ap  withoat  inter- 
misnon,  day  and  night,  tl^  members  ofthe  coder  continDally  relieving 
each  other.    They  were  called  Aecametet  (•w^wnu). 
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deliver  the  bouI  from  tbe  tynuiDy  of  this  evil  spirit.  These 
can  only  avul  to  check  the  single  outbreRks  q£  sin,  while  the 
man  still  remains  under  its  duninioa.  He  is,  tberefbre,  ander 
the  necesaity  of  a  continual  stni^le  with  sin ;  and  stands 
tremblinK  before  it,  under  the  dwcipline  of  the  law.  They 
ci»nbated  the  prevailing  ootiom  about  a  magical  transforma- 
tion by  virtue  of  baptism,  adhering,  however,  to  the  ordinary 
view  in  another  respect.  "  Baptism,"  said  they,  "  lilce  shears, 
may,  indeed,  clip  away  the  earlier  sins  (procure  the  foi^ve- 
BesB  of  past  transgressioQs),  but  the  root  of  the  evil  etiU  re- 
maim  behind,  from  which,  therefore,  new  sins  will  continually 
germinate ;  for  the  evil  spirit  still  retains,  in  &ct,  his  domini(Hi 
over  the  eoul."*  But  what  could  not  be  brought  about  by  any 
outward  means,  or  by  any  ascetic  discipline,  im^t  be  efieeted, 
however,  by  the  true  inward  prayer.  Whoever  attained  to 
this,  wonld  thereby  be  delivered  m>m  the  power  of  the  evil 
spirit  that  had  governed  him  from  his  birth,  whose  departure 
would  be  sensibly  perceived ;  and  he  would  enter,  in  a  way  i 
sensibly  manifest  to  his  own  feelinga,  into  communion  witl^-  "T^ 
the  divine  Spirit.  He  would  put  on  the  divine  raiment,  and 
at  once  become  inacceesible  to  all  temptations  of  sin.  That 
freedom  frum  the  affections  of  sense,  to  the  attainment  of 
which  others  sought  to  fight  their  way  through  a  course  of 
severe  ascetic  discipline,  he  would  immediately  reach  by  this 
inward  prayer.  Hence,  too,  such  a  man  was  no  longer  under 
the  necessity  of  fasting  or  of  self-mortification.  Freed  fnun 
the  law,  he  might  abandon  himself  with  confidence  to  all  those 
exposures  which  others  must  avoid  through  the  fear  of  temp- 
tation. Owing  to  the  immediate  divine  revelation  which  he 
would  now  enjoy,  such  a  person  stood  esempted  from  all 
further  need  of  instruction  from  others,  all  farther  need  of 
human  guidance. I  By  this  doctrine  the  essence  of  the  mo- 
nastic li&  of  that  period,  which  was  tbuuded  upon  obedience 

*  Timol]!.  1.  c.   2.     -On  ri  iyin  a»n-/>^  mIIv  nftOiUuTKi  ill  tJ> 

(vwnfuiMc  ifx^'  *"(  i'*^<'m  Uri/ua.     Theodoret  hnret.  tab.  IV. 

ifiMfrlai.    Bi  thia  ve  most  mppl;  voat  is  wanting  is  the 
K  nuuuiue  occoDiit  of  TWdoretoE,  hiit.  eocJes.  IV.  10. 
t  Theodoret.  IV.  10,  h.  e.    Timoth.  de  leceptioBe  hnreticor.  a,  e. 
)li.  Duoascea.  hierel.  i.  0, 
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and  suboTdiaatioa,  would  necessarily  be  destroyed.  For,  of 
course,  to  the  Euchites,  their  prayer  supplied  the  place  of  all 
other  modes  of  devotion  and  means  of  grace ;  and  they  looked 
upon  themselves  as  exalted  &r  above  other  Christians,  who  were 
B^ll  in  bondage  to  sense,  and  under  the  yoke  of  the  law.  They 
wa%  persuaded  that  the  true  spiritual  sacnunent  of  the  supper 
was  only  among  themselves ;  the  outward  ordinance  of  the 
church  they  represented  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference. 
Although  they  believed  that  they  could  derive  no  benefit  from 
it,  yet  they  joined  in  the  celebration  of  it,  in  order  that  they 
might  still  be  considered  members  of  the  Catholic  church. 
They  abo  discarded,  in  particular,  sacred  music,  as  their 
mystic  tendency  would  naturally  lead  them  to  do.*  That 
they  sought  after  revelations  in  dreams  we  may  easily  believe, 
according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  tlieir  opponents; 
nnce  many  indications  of  the  tendency  to  that  enthusiasm 
which  looked  for  divine  suggestions  in  dreams,  is  elsewhere  to 
be  found  also  in  this  period.  Their  adversaries,  moreover, 
report  of  them  that  they  were,  for  this  reason,  much  given  to 
sleep  ;  which  is  possibly  an  exaggeration,  but  it  may  also  be 
true  it  for  it  is  easy  to  see  that  such  a  monotonous  direction  of 
the  soul,  so  much  at  variance  with  the  essential  constitution 
of  human  nature,  must  have  often  passed  off  into  sleep  and 


The  mptical  bent  of  this  sect  led  to  various  other  errors, 
which  are  often  found  connected  with  similar  appearances.  In 
various  ways  we  see,  connected  with  such  appearances,  the 
habit  of  confounding  sensual  with  spiritual  feelings,  par- 
ticularly sensual  with  spiritual  love, — a  habit  which  has  often 
been  attended  with  the  most  pernicious  consequences.  Thus, 
too,  the  Euchites  compared  the  spiritual  mairiage  of  the  soul 

*  This  is  seen  from  a  ftagment  of  the  tract  of  the  moiiD^hyslte  Sevenu, 
written  againBt  the  irork  of  the  Enchite  Lampetioe,  wbicfa  was  entitled 
the  Tettamtnt.  We  gather  from  the  opposite  position  takeo  by  the 
former,  that  the  Eachites  approved  only  of  a  Sn'ut  i>  xafVuf.  See  Wolf. 
anecdoCa  Gneca,  T.  III.  p.  182  ;  and  this  inference  is  confirmed  by  the 
acts  of  a  synod  held  in  opposition  to  the  Enchites,  cited  by  Photins,  c 
S2.     Of  Uiis  lampetios,  it  is  here  said,  'Ot!  niii  ric  Sfxt  '(■iXktmi 

f  Cases  at  least  occur  elsewhere  of  monks  who,  in  despair  from  not 
b«ng  able  to  escape  temptations  in  sniging  and  prayer,  sought  relief  in 
immoderate  sleep.    See  Nil.  IIT.  ep.  2S4. 
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to  its  henvenly  brid^rcxiin,  in  a  grossly  sensual  manner,  with 
an  earthly  union." 

The  pride  of  the  myatlcal  sects,  and  the  tendency  of  ideal- 
ism to  reduce  everything  to  a  subjective  form,  led  frequently 
to  a  pantheistic  self-deification.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  also  with  the  Euchites.  They  asserted  that  they  bad  be- 
come partakers  of  the  divine  nature.  The  Deity  was  able  to 
assume  all  possible  forms,  and  did  actually  assume  all  forms, 
particularly  for  the  purpose  of  communicatii^  himself  to 
such  souls  as  were  fitted  to  receive  him.  "  The  three  hypos- 
tastes  of  the  Triad,"  they  taught,  "  are  nothing  but  different 
forms  of  revelation  of  the  one  divine  Essence, — the  Trinity 
resolves  again  into  Unity."t  Thus  they  were  led  to  look 
upon  the  appearances  of  the  angels  in  the  Old  Testament, 
upon  the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  and  upon  Christ  himself,  as 
only  difierent  forms  of  the  manifestation  and  revelation  of  the 
one  divine  Essence  ;  and  they  were  persuaded  tliat,  by  virtue 
of  their  own  spiritual  perfection,  all  was  concentrated  in  them. 
If  angel,  patriarch,  prophet,  Christ  himself,  were  named  to 
such  a  person,  his  reply,  in  each  case,  was,  "  That  am  I  my- 
self."! Perhaps  they  were  likewise,  by  their  mystical  ideal- 
ism, led  to  deny  the  reality  of  Christ's  miracles,  to  explain 
them  as  only  symbolical ;  since  such  £tcts  in  the  sensible 
world  seem  to  have  been  regarded  by  them  as  wholly  unim- 
portant to  the  religion  of  the  spirit. § 

It  should  be  mentioned  also,  as  among  their  peculiar 
opinions,  that  they  considered  fire  as  the  creative  principle 
of  the  universe,  an  opinion  of  which  we  find  may  traces  also 
in  other  theosophic  sects. 

"  Timoth.  IV.      Tjiaurft    xUiinTUi    h    •^rx.ii   »"«"*■(   vm^ifflf   ■•"*? 

t  lilBOIh.  ».  6.  fLiytirn  rri  tjm  'vrtrrirm  tit  /an  itei/nni  am- 
Xinrm  h)  /tm&>XXi>riu,  hI  U,  i  lua  fin,  rflrtm  iiii  ian.SiM.fnu 

TiE  ma/iMTlim  ^iTsa£>.Xinu  lit  riiT  h'mt  firn.  The  Eacbites  haviDg 
propagated  thi^mselvES  for  a  long  period,  and  myeticism  being  in  its  oim 
nature  en  inconstant  thing,  it  ia  qoiCe  pOGsible  that  different  parties  ma; 
have  axaen  among  them;  and  thus  the  party  irhich  asserted  these  things 
of  the  Trinity,  may  not  have  been  the  same  irith  the  one  vhich  tau^ni 
that  those  who  irere  enlightened  b;  their  prayer  had  a  seneuoos  intoiUon 
of  the  Trini^.  t  Eoiphan.  1.  c 

}  Tet  thi>  cannot  be  certainly  inferrea  from  the  opposite  position  of 
Bevems.    Wolf,  anecdota,  T.  III.  p.  17. 
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It  was  Bometiniei  objected  to  the  Euchites,  that  they  pushed 
their  Antinomianisni  and  their  mistaken  freedom  to  euch  on 
excesB  08  even  to  permit  those  who  were  called  perfect  to 
abandon  themselves  to  every  vice.  True,  we  ought  not  to 
give  too  muck  credit  here  to  the  report  of  adversaries  ;  jei  it 
must  be  allowed  that  this  practical  error  did  not  at  least  lie  so 
very  remote  from  their  principles  ami  their  spirit.  Their 
presumptuous  self-confidence,  their  defiance  of  the  frailties  of 
human  nature,  might  thus,  perhaps,  meet  with  its  own  punish- 
ment ;  and  we  have,  in  fact,  noticed  above,  in  the  case  of  the 
.  monks,  many  examples  of  tranution  from  the  extreme  of 
ascetic  severity  to  an  unbridled  licentiousness  of  miM^. 

As  it  was  a  principle  held  by  the  Euehites,  in  common 
with  many  similar  sec^,  that  the  end  sanctifies  ttie  means,  and 
that  it  was  right  to  conceal  from  common  men,  who  were  en- 
slaved to  their  senses,  the  hig-her  truths,  which  they  were  not 
yet  prepared  to  receive,  and  to  afiect  an  assent  to  their  opi- 
nions; it  was  on  this  account  difficult  to  discover  the  members 
of  this  sect,  and  to  seize  upon  any  clue  to  their  doctrines. 
Flavianns,  bishop  of  Antioch  (after  the  year  381),  conde- 
scended to  act  according  to  the  same  prin<^le,  with  a.  view  to 
find  them  out,  punish,  and  expel  them.  He  managed  to  enter 
into  a  conference  with  their  superior,  Adelphius,  as  if  he  were 
entirely  of  the  same  opinion  with  him,  and  thus  enticed  bim 
to  a  confession,  which  he  then  made  use  of  against  Adelphius 
himself,  and  his  whole  sect.* 

A  similar  spirit  of  ascetic  fanatidsm  threatcDed  to  thread 
fiir  and  wide,  when,  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
the  zeal  for  monastic  life  was  diffused  by  Kustathias,  a&er- 
wards  bishop  of  Sehaste  in  Armenia,  through  Paphlagonia, 
and  the  districts  of  Pontus ;  and  there  are  indeed  many  indi- 
cations which  serve  to  show  that  some  outward  connection  ex- 
isted between  the  Euchites  and  the  Eustathians, — a&ctwhich 
the  name  Ettstathiana,  given  also  to  the  Euchites,  seems  to 
confirm.  The  synodal  writings,  and  the  canons  of  tite  council 
of  GangTo,  the  metropolis  of  Paphlagonia,')'  which  was  as- 

•  Theodoret  h.  e,  IV.  IS. 

f  There  are,  in  relation  to  this  nutter,  two  ^niated  pinots,  vii,  the 
question  -whether  the  EnstathiaDi  («'  <rip  EitnJ'm),  against  whom  this 
eonndl  was  directed,  really  sprung  from  Eostathiui  of  Sebute,  and  to 
what  time  the  meeting  of  this  council  is  to  be  usigned.     Tlie  first 
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eembled  fc^  the  purpose  of  oppoaii^  these  errors,  fomiah  us  iho 
best  means  of  iuformiBg  ourselves  vith  regaxd  to  their  chuac- 

ter ;  while  they  pres^ii,  at  the  same  time,  a  remaritable  me- 
morial of  the  healthiul  spirit  of  Christian  morals,  which  set 
itMlf  to  oppose  this  one-aided  tendency  of  asceticism.  Wives 
fitrsook  their  husbands  and  children,  husbands  their  wiva,  ser- 
vtmts  their  masters,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  ascetic  life.* 
Several  who  had  placed  too  great  confidence  in  themselves  fell 
into  immoral  practices.  They  despised  marriage  and  the 
domestic  life.  Those  who  wore  the  ascetic  garb,  fancied  that 
at  once  they  bad  become  perfect  Christians,  and  lo6ked  down 
with  contempt  ou  others  who  went  about  in  their  ordinary 
tq^iaiel.  They  retiised  to  take  any  part  in  the  sacrament  of 
the  supper,  where  married  priests  had  consecrated  the  ele- 
ments. Where,  in  the  country,  no  churches  had  as  yet  been 
erected,  and  divine  worship  was  held  in  private  houses,  th^ 
refused  to  join  either  in  prayer  or  iu  the  commuaioo,  because 
they  held  that  no  dwelling  was  holy  enough  for  such  purposes, 
qaestion  ndmitB  of  being  more  ea^ly  settled  thsn  the  last.  All  the  fads 
sre  in  fevour  of  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  qnestioD.  Not  <hi]t  is  the 
teEtimonj  of  Socrates,  II.  43,  and  of  Sozomen,  III.  14,  to  this  e£fect,  bat 
the  whole  ig  ia  perfect  iLCcordance  with  the  character  of  BuEtsthius.  who 
was  a  zealous  asratic,  and  (be  first  preachGT  of  the  ascetic  life  in  the 
conntrics  round  the  Pontus,  and  bad  formed  a  whole  school.  See  Basilii 
Cnsareens.  ep.  220,  (Here  we  Sad  mentiooed,  io  taci,  the  asoetic  drew; 
to  which  the  EoitalhianB,  according  to  the  report  of  the  oaondl  of 
Oangra.  ascribed  a  peculiar  sauctiij — -the  ^'w  K^u^utv,  tbat  is, 
according  lo  the  letter  of  Basilios,  to  <rit;^i>  '^oarisi,  nui  i  J^n  noi 
n!  lA-^iiTSii  BtjjTTc  Ti  irM/ucTit),  and  ep.  119.  I^iphnniue,  biens.  75. 
We  perceive  aleo.  in  the  letters  of  Basilios,  a  trace  of  oppontion  to  the 
new  monastic  spirit  in  the  dietricts  of  the  Pontns.  At  least  at  Neo- 
cmsarea,  where  the  attachment  to  old  osages  prevailed,  the  spreadiog  <tf 
the  ascetic  life  among  men  aod  virgins  was  brought  up  as  an  objection 
against  Basilins  of  Cssarea.    See  ep.  207  ad  Neocssnreens,  s,  2. 

Bnt  the  second  question  is  among  the  most  diffiontt  of  decision.  If 
we  suf^tose  with  Pagi,  who  fbUows  Socrates  and  Soioman,  the  ooondl  t« 
have  been  held  A..a.  360,  then  there  is  somethtag  strange  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  cooncil  name  Kustathius,  since  he  was  then  bishop  ;  unless 
we  suppose  that  the  coancil  did  not  coieider  Etutathius,  who  1^  a  party 
had  been  deposed,  as  really  a  bishop,  and  thought  tbamselves  jnltiMd  to 
treat  him  contemptnonsly.  But,  if  we  aaaame  that  the  ooaninl  was  bdd 
^  KOM  earlier  date,  it  is  ungulsr  again  that  no  1110000  to  it  is  to  )ke 
ftnmd  in  the  letters  of  Basil.  Still  the  case  may  have  bean,  that  ^il, 
BD  Bceount  of  the  relation  in  wliich  he  stood  with  the  par^  1^  whom 
this  eonndl  wis  held,  did  not  recognise  it  as  a  lepil  oae. 

*  The  same  was  the  case  among  the  Eochites.    Joh.  Damasc.  p.  997. 
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the  owaere  of  which  lived  in  wedlock.  Tb^  celebrated  their 
private  worehip  in  s^iarate  assemblies,  ascribiag  to  that  wor- 
ship a  sacredness  which  was  wanting  to  the  church  as- 
semblies.* 

As  these  fanatical  tendencies,  which  g^ew  out  of  the  ascetic 
enthusiasm,  threatened  to  be  the  cause  of  so  much  disturbance 
to  the  church  life,  it  became  necessary  to  devise  some  means  of 
protecting  it  against  this  danger,  and  of  guiding  the  ascetic 
Ufe,  which  was  highly  prized  in  a  course  of  development 
which  would  be  salutary  to  the  church,  and  consistent  with 
good  order.  Tea:  this  purpose,  in  the  first  place,  particular 
encouragement  was  given  to  the  'r^^ar  institution  of  the 
cenobitic  life ;  and  next,  it  was  attempted  to  bring  this  into 
closer  connection  with  the  whole  body  of  the  church,  and  into 
a  condition  of  greater  dependence  on  the  episcopal  supervision 
in  each  diocese.f  In  the  cenobitic  life  everything  was  sub- 
jected to  one  guidance,  after  a  regular  plan  j  to  each  individual 
was  assigned  his  particular  place  and  sphere  of  action ;  obedi- 
ence  and  humility,  the  unconditional  submission  of  the  will  of 
the  individual  to  that  of  the  superior,  who  should  be  obeyed, 
even  to- the  utter  sacrifice  of  one's  own  inclinations,— these 
stood  in  the  hi^est  rank  of  monkish  virtues.  Every  ejctrava- 
gance  was  to  be  immediately  checked,  and  reduced  within 
proper  limits,  by  the  guidance  of  the  superior.  Whoever  felt 
hin^lf  in  any  way  restless  and  uneasy,  was  not  only  required 
not  to  conceal  it  from  his  leaders,  but  to  disclose  to  them  his 
whole  heart,  that  through  their  experience  and  wisdom  he 
might  receive  advice  and  consolation,  lest  the  evil  concealed 
in  his  own  breast  should  spread  wider,  and  at  last  become  in- 
curable. It  must  be  admitted  that,  in  the  monastic  life,  the 
essence  of  true  humility,  which  has  its  foundation  within,  in  a 
temper  proceeding  from  the  sense  of  dependence  on  God,  waa 
often  misconceived,  and  outward  humiliation  before  men  sub- 

*  The  same  was  true  among  the  EucMtes.    Job.  DanuiBC.  p.  37. 

f  The  examples  of  such  men  bb  Baul  of  Ceaarea  and  ChryBostom 
teach  this.  The  lift  of  Baul  of  Caisarea,  of  Gregor;  of  Naziaozum,  and 
the  doclrin&l  controTer^ea  of  the  foorth  and  fifOi  centnries,  show  what 
divbtoDE  in  the  churches  conid  grow  out  of  the  influenix  of  the  monks. 
The  coundl  of  Cholcedon  decreed,  ia  its  fourth  canon,  that  no  perscn 
■honld  be  allowed  to  fbniid  a  cloister  wilhont  pemiiBsioa  of  the  bishc^ 
and  thai  the  muiks  in  towa  sod  coimtCT  shonld  be  obedient  lo  the 
tnihop. 
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Btituted  iD  the  place  of  inward  humiliation  before  God.  A 
servile  spirit  grew  out  of  this  confusion  of  ideas.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  order,  strict  discipline,  subjection  of  the 
individuals  to  the  laws  of  the  whole  and  wise  guidance  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  in  the  right  course  a  multitude  of 
men,  of  different  humours,  and  often  rude  and  uncultivated. 
Good  and  pertiuent  are  the  remarks  of  Basil  of  Ccesarea, 
respecting  the  advantages  of  the  common  life  of  the  Cenobites 
over  the  solitary  life  of  the  Anachorets ;  while  at  the  same 
time,  they  furnish  one  example  of  a  truly  evan^lical  Judg- 
ment on  the  subject  of  Monachism : — "  The  eremetical  life 
eonfiicts  with  the  essential  character  of  Christian  love,  since 
here  each  individual  is  concerned  only  for  what  pertains  to  his 
own  good  ;  while  the  essence  of  Christian  love  prompts  each 
to  seek,  not  alone  what  serves  for  his  own  advantage,  but  also 
the  good  of  others.  Neither  will  such  a  person  find  it  easy  to 
come  t«  the  knowledge  of  his  failings  and  deficiencies  ;  since 
he  has  no  one  to  correct  him  with  love  and  gentleness.  What 
is  written  in  Ecclesiastes  iv,  10,  applies  to  the  case  of  such  a 
person :  "  Woe  to  him  that  is  alone  when  be  falleth ;  for  he 
hath  not  another  to  help  him  up."  In  a  society  many  can 
work  t^^ether  so  as  to  fi^l  the  divine  commands  on  different 
sides.  But  he  who  lives  alone  is  ever  conilned  to  one  single 
work ;  and  while  this  is  being  done  other  works  must  be 
neglected.  Nest,  if  all  Christians  constitute  together  one 
body,  under  one  Head,  and  stand  related  to  each  other  as  the 
members  of  one  body;  how  can  any  snch  relation  subsist, 
when  they  live  thus  separated  from  one  another,  each  striving 
to  be  enough  for  himself?  But  if  they  do  not  find  themselves 
standi)^  in  the  right  relation  to  each  other  as  members  of  the 
same  body,  neither  can  they  stand  in  the  right  relation  to  their 
common  Head.  In  one  society,  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  each  individual  passes  over  to  all ;  the  gifts  of  grace 
imparted  to  each  become  a  common  possession  of  all,  and  the 
gracious  gif^  of  all  redound  to  the  advantage  of  each  indi> 
vidual.  But  he  who  lives  for  himself  alone  has,  perhaps,  a 
gracious  gift ;  but  he  makes  it  unprofitable,  since  he  buries  it 
in  his  own  bosom ;  and  whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  parable 
of  the  taints,  must  know  how  great  a  responsibility  is  thus 
incurred.* 

*  See  Buil.  tegala  fni.  viL  ii.  34G.    It  is  finely  remarked  also  by 
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A.  itruggle  now  arose  between  the  Cenobites  and  the 
fueetia  who  traced  their  origin  back,  to  an  earlier  period  ; 
inmmuch  as  the  latter  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  new 
rules  of  the  monks,  but  wished  to  maintain  their  audent  inde- 
pcndence.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  living  two  or  three 
together ;  and  they  built  their  cells,  for  the  most  part,  in 
cities,  or  in  the  larger  villages.  They  supported  themselves, 
like  other  monks,  by  the  labour  of  their  own  hands ;  and  their 
very  opponents,  the  adherents  of  the  new  order  of  the  Cetto- 
hitet,  were  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  they  were  dili- 
gent and  industrious.  The  latter,  who  alone  have  left  behind 
any  accounts  of  these  classes  of  ascetics  (known  in  Egypt 
under  the  name  of  Sarabaites,  in  Syria  under  that  of  R^o- 
botfa),  give,  it '  is  true,  a  very  un&vourable  description  of 
them ;  and,  as  they  could  be  no  otherwise  than  hostilely  dis- 
posed towards  these  adversaries  of  the  new  form  of  the  raooes- 
tic  life,*  what  they  have  to  say  on  this  subject  is  of  itself  liable 
to  suspicion ;  and  many  of  their  objections  ^ow  at  once  that 
they  or^iinated  in  hatred,  and  were  without  any  just  founda- 
tion. Caaaian,  for  example,  accuses  them  of  miaapproprialing 
to  purposes  of  sensual  indulgence,  or  covetously  hoarding  up 
the  surplus  of  their  eamings.-j'  Or  even  supposing  this  was 
manned  by  them  in  the  best  possible  manner,  still  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  attain  to  the  virtue  of  the  monks.  For 
the  monks  practised  daily  the  same  self-denial ;  bat  to  the 
ascetics  their  very  boun^  to  the  poor  was  an  occasion  of 
pride,  which  diuly  received  nourishment.  Now  we  see  here 
at  once  what  Cassian  himself  was  unable  to  conceal,  that  the 
first  of  these  charges  could  not,  in  so  sweeping  a  manner,  be 
laid  against  the  Sarabaites  ;  and,  as  it  concerns  the  second,  it 

Nilna,  againEt  tlie  exaggeriLted  estimate  of  the  bermil  life,  iii.  T3: 
"  WTjoerer  esjs,  *  I  become  ui  anochoret,  that  I  maj  have  do  one  lo 
exale  my  taget,'  is  not  ««entiallj  difibrent  from  an  irrational  brate, 
tt>e  -we  see  luch  also  quiet  when  a  man  does  not  ezeile  them  to  anger." 
And  he  quotes,  as  opposed  to  the  auachoret  life,  the  text  in  Bphei.  v.  21 1 
Pet.  IT.  10;  Pet.  it  13:  PhiUpp,  ii.  4. 

*  Id  the  role  of  the  Benedictines,  c.  i.  it  is  also  plainly  evident,  that 
Ihej  were  particoUrl;  accnsed  of  a  epirit  of  freedom  aabecoming  ia 
mooki  (siae  padore  et  lege  virere),  and  to  ihia  same  apirit  everything 
bad  in  utem  was  attribntM.  In  tbis  ver;  place,  it  is  conceded  thai  thej 
IT  better  kind  than  the  degenerate  monks  that  strolled  aboat 
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is  evidently  a  mere  inference  in  the  writer's  own  mind,  from 
the  fabe  tuBumptioa  that,  without  the.  outward  and  tmeondi- 
tional  submission  to  another's  will,  without  the  servile  obedi- 
ence of  the  monks,  there  is  no  true  humility.  Bad  qualities 
and  good  were  no  doubt  to  be  found  among:  these  people,  as 
among  the  Cenobitei ;  but  their  enemies  of  course  held  up  lo 
notice  the  worst  side.  Jerome  charges  them  with  hypocrisy,' 
of  which  there  was  no  lack  indeed  among  many  of  the 
monks.  He  says  of  them,  that  they  availed  themselves  of 
the  outward  show  of  sanctity,  which  they  affected,  to  dispose 
of  their  wares  at  a  hig'her  rate  than  others  ;  which  might  be 
no  less  true  of  the  mcHiks.f  He  accuses  them  of  speaking 
against  the  clergy.  It  may  well  be  that,  as  laymen,  they  were 
inclined  to  boast  of  their  superiority  to  the  clei^,  on  the 
score  of  their  ascetic  mode  of  life.  It  may  be  that  they  op- 
posed the  pride  of  asceticism  to  that  of  the  hierarchy  ;  but  it 
may  also  be,  that  among  these  people  many  pious  laymen 
were  led,  by  their  zeal  for  the  cause  of  religion,  to  attack  the 
vices  of  a  worldly-minded  clergy.  There  may  have  been 
some  grounds  for  the  opinion  that  most  of  the  objections 
brought  against  them,  aa  well  as  the  quarrels  of  which  they 
w^re  the  occasion,  would  have  ceased  or  never  existed,  had 
they  subjected  themselves  to  the  same  strict  oversight  which 
prevailed  among  the  Cenobites. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  contemplate  Monachisra  in  its 
various  relations,  during  this  period,  to  the  Eastern  church. 
An  it  commonly  happens  with  historical  phenomena  of  this 
kind,  deeply  grounded  in  the  life  of  an  age  and  pervading  all 
its  manifestations,  that  the  best  and  worst  qualities,  springing 
tiom  the  Christian  and  the  unchristian  spirit,  meet  together, 
and  are  found  in  closest  contact,  so  it  happened  in  the  case  of 
Monachism.  Some  care,  therefore,  must  be  exercised  here, 
in  separating  the  opposite  elements,  if  we  would  neither 
unjustly  condemn,  nor,  through  the  influence  of  party  feelings, 
without  regard  to  historical  iacts,  approve  the  phenomenon 
here  presented ;  as,  in  truth,  we  may  find  abundant  examples, 
in  thw  very  period,  of  both  these  equally  partial  and  erruneous 
ways  of  passing  judgment  on  Monachism. 

DDks,    that   nr<t  79firri*ii> 
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And  here,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  diHting;msh 
the  Anachorets  from  the  Cenobitea.  To  the  former  it  was 
objected  in  this  period  itself^  that  they  lired  solely  for  them- 
selves ;  were  wanting  in  active  charity ;" — in  defending  them 
against  which  objection,  Augustin  observes,  that  those  who 
brought  gainst  them  such  complaints,  did  not  reflect  how 
useful  those  might  be  in  a  spiritual  sense,  who  were  not  per- 
soually  visible,  by  meaas  of  their  prayers,  and  the  example  of 
their  life. I  Chrysostom,  however,  says  that  it  were  certainly 
better,  if  the  Anacborets  also  could  live  leather  in  a  society, 
so  as  to  mauifest,  in  an  outward  manner,  the  bond  of  charity. 
Yet,  in  either  case,  he  observed,  the  essential  requisite  of  love 
might  be  present  in  the  disposition  ;  for  love,  assuredly,  is  not 
restricted  to  the  limits  of  space.  They  Lad,  in  truth,  many 
admirers ;  and  these  would  cease  to  admire,  if  they  did  not 
love  them ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  prayed  for  the  wrhoU 
world,  which  is  the  greatest  evidence  of  love.}  Even  those 
among  the  Anachorets  who  lived  entirely  secluded  and  separate 
from  the  world,  were  not  therefore,  by  any  means,  excluded 
from  all  exercise  of  influence  upon  others.  The'  greater  the 
reverence  they  inspired  by  their  strict  eremetic  life,  the  more 
they  were  sought  out,  in  their  grottoes  or  cells,  on  their  rocka 
or  in  their  deserts,  by  men  of  every  rank,  from  the  emperor's 
palace  to  the  lowest  hove],  who  visited  them  for  counsel  and 
consolation.§  Men  who,  in  the  crowd  of  earthly  a&irs,  in  the 
dazzling  glitter  of  the  world,  were  uot  easily  brought  to  think 
of  any  higher  concerns,  would  approach  one  of  these  recluses 
in  a  state  of  mind  which  rendered  them  at  once  susceptible  for 
higher  impressions.  A  word  spoken  to  them  in  that  state  of 
feeling,  sustained  by  the  whole  venerable  aspect  of  the  recluse, 
might  produce  greater  effects  than  long  discourses  under  other 
circumstances.  |{  Oftentimes  these  hermits,  after  having  re- 
mained for  years  hidden  from  the  eye  of  the  world,  appeared 
publicly,  on  the  occurr^ice  of  great  and  general  calamities,  or 

'  Videutnr  nonnullis  res  huniiuis  plus  qoun  oportet  deBemiEte. 
Aagutlin.  de  moribns  eccleEis:  catholioB,  L  L  i.  66. 

t  Augustin.  1.  c.  nou  intelligentibui,  qnantDm  nobis  eornm  animus 
in  onitionibnB  prosit  et  vila  ad  ezemplnni,  qoomin  corpora  videre  non 
unimuT. 

X  ChrjEostom.  H.  IS,  in  Jolnnem,  a.  4,  opp.  ed.  Montf.  T.  VTII.  f.  464. 

§  See  (he  Il.bookof  ChryBostomcontnt  oj^mgnalores  vi ''" 

[    U  To  mch  ezperimoei  NiIds  reftn,  1,  II.  ep.  310. 
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aa  protectors  of  entire  cities  and  provincee,  who  were  dreadiug 
the  heavy  vengeance  of  some  esaspernted  onperor.  A  spirit 
which,  living  by  &ith,  was  comdous  of  beinr  free  from  the 
bondage  of  the  world  and  independent  of  eartUy  things,  gave 
them  courage  and  power  to  apeak  boldly,  where  no  other  man 
dared  to  do  ao :  their  independence  and  their  reverence  tar  a 
higher  power,  which  even  the  mightiest  of  the  earth  acknow- 
ledged, procured  for  them  a  hearing.  When,  after  the  insur- 
rection at  Antioch,  a.d,  387,  the  emperor  Theodosius,  under 
the  impulse  of  violent  anger,  threatened  the  whole  city  with 
destruction,  the  monk  Macedonius,  who  for  many  years  had 
not  suffered  himself  to  be  seen  in  the  world,  came  forth  from 
his  seclusion,  hurried  to  Antioch,  and  put  himself  in  the  way 
of  the  two  imperial  commissioners,  who  bad  been  sent  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  Judicial  tnals.  They  dismounted  re- 
spectfully &om  their  horses,  and  embraced  his  hands  and  knees. 
He  bid  them  tell  the  emperor,  that  he  ought  to  remember  he 
was  a  man,  and  possessed  of  the  same  nature  with  those  who 
had  done  the  wrong.  "  The  emperor  is  thus  angry,"  said  he, 
"because  the  imperial  images  have  been  destroyed,  which, 
however,  may  easily  be  reetored ;  and  he  was  intending,  for 
this  reason,  to  destroy  men  who  are  the  living  images  of  God, 
and  one  htdr  of  whose  head  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  re- 
store.' The  monks  were  frequently  visited  by  the  sick,  who, 
when  they  failed  of  relief  from  medical  skill,  hoped  to  obtain 
a  cure  through  the  intercessions  of  these  pious  men.  Those, 
especially,  who  were  suffering  under  mental  disorders,  and 
supposed  to  be  possessed  of  evil  spirits,  frequently  applied  to 
then] ;  and  it  may  be  easily  conceived  that,  in  such  states  of 
mind,  the  immediate  impression  of  a  life  so  exalted  above  the 
world  might  produce  extraordinary  effects.  Pious  monks,  rich 
in  inward  experience,  might  avail  themselves  of  such  oppor- 
tunities, even  where  it  was  beyoud  their  power  to  bestow  what 
the  unfortunate  patients  came  in  quest  of,  to  leave  on  their 
minds,  and  on  those  of  the  attendants  or  friends  who  brought 
them,  some  salutary  lesson.  Women  came  to  them  to  ask  for 
their  intercession  with  God,  that  he  would  send  them  children. 
Mothers  brought  their  children  that  they  might  bestow  on 
tliem  their  blessing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  scatter  in  their 
youthful  minds  some  seed  of  religious  truth ;  as  in  the  case  of 
*  Theodont.religi(«.liist c.  13. 
yoi.  III.  2  A 
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Tbeodoret,  who  often  recura  to  a  solutaiy  hnprewion  <tf  thu 
sort,  which  he  had  received  in  las  childhood."  Stooka  wen 
also  called  to  pn^  in  families,  sad  could  avul  tbenuelvea  of 
this  opportunity  of  doing  good.f  EspeciaUly  did  the  societin 
of  monks  fona  a  striking  contrast  in  the  mere  or  less  remote 
neighbourhood  of  sach  lorgs  cities  as  Antiocfa,  which  wen 
seate  of  wealth,  splendour,  and  luiuiy,  and  of  dissolute  man- 
ners. What  an  impression  must  it  have  produced,  when, 
either  from  curiosi^  or  for  the  purpose  of  rec^Tiog  tba 
counsel  and  consolation  or  obtaining  the  intercessiwt  of  these 
men,  the  citiz^is  visited  them  from  the  midst  of  their  bosy 
pursuits,  and,  in  a  mode  of  life  destitute  of  every  senauJ 
e^joymeot  and  comfort,  witnessed,  amidst  aU  these  depriva^ 
tioDs,  a  tranquillity  of  soul  o£  which  they  had  not  even  ftamed 
a  conception  I  Easily  may  it  be  expluned  why  so  many  of 
the  youth,  of  both  sexes,  should  feel  themsdves  constrained  t» 
exchange  their  affiuence  for  thb  poverty  I  To  the  moi^ 
those  persons,  in  the  Greek  empire,  often  betook  tbemselvea, 
who,  after  an  agitated  and  restless  public  life,  through  many 
political  gtorms  and  reverses,  either  disgnsted  at  the  vain  pur- 
suits of  the  world  and  craving  for  repose,  or  driven  by  aeces> 
Mty  to  escape  from  some  threatening  dang»',  sought  here  a 
still  retreat,  where  they  might  end  their  days;  as  in  the  case 
of  that  venerable  monk  Nilua,  who,  having  retired  from  a 
station  of  trust  and  dignify  in  Constantinople  to  Mount  Sinai, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  could  write  as  follows  :^ 
*'  So  great  grace  baa  God  bestowed  on  the  monks,  even  io 
anticipation  of  the  future  world,  that  they  wish  fiv  no  honours 
from  men,  and  feel  no  longing  after  the  greatness  of  this  world ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  often  seek  rather  to  remain  ccmcealed  fr«xn 
men:  while,  on  the  other  hand,  m^iy  of  the  great,  who  possess 
all  the  giory  of  the  world,  either  of  their  own  accord,  or  com- 
pelled by  misfortune,  take  refuge  with  the,lowly  monks,  and, 
delivered  from  fatal  dangers,  obtain  at  once  a  ten^ral  uid  an 
eternal  salvation,"  And  in  the  monastic  profesraon,  m^ht  they 
now  find  a  new  inner  life,  and  turn  the  treasure  of  experience 
they  had  acquired  to  their  own  benefit  and  that  of  others. 

As  to  the  difference  between  the  solitary  life  of  the  Ana- 
chorets  and  the  common  life  of  the  Cenobites,  it  ia  to  be 
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obaMved,  that  tbe  eame  objection  cannot  be  made  agmnst  the 
ascetic  mode  of  Uvinff  tn  contjaon  which  might  be  brought 
against  the  inMilated  life  of  the  Anachoiete,  viz.,  that  tbe 
spirit  of  active  charity  was  bere  wanting ;  tor,  as  we  baT4 
^Teady  remarked,  judged  oa  tiie  princqtle  of  Ghrigtian  love, 
the  Cenobitic  mode  of  life  had  the  adrant^e  over  tbe  other. 
The  cattobia  fonned,  ia  &ct,  little  ooramuiuties,  in  which 
every  kind  of  Christiaa  activity  and  virtue  ibuod  room  iat 
exercise,  with  the  exception  only  of  Buch  as  are  strictly  con- 
nected with  the  ties  of  &inily.  Chrysostom  says  of  tliis  clau, 
that  they  had  fled  irom  amidfit  tbe  bickeriogB  of  the  world,  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivating  charity  with  less  disturbaaee.* 
People  of  all  ranks  might  here  associate  togetlier,  and  find  a 
suitable  occupation,  sanctified  by  the  spirit  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship. Bvery  kind  of  employment  not  interfering  with  trait- 
quiility  and  tbe  other  relations  of  tbe  monaatic  life,  was  bwo 
pursued,  and  prosecuted  with  the  feelings  which  ought-  to 
animate  every  Cfaristiao  calling.  Prayer,  reading  of  the 
scriptures,  sacred  music,  bere  alternated  with,  and  acc«iB- 
paoied,  bodily  labour.'l'  Tbe  bond  of  Christian  fellowship 
bere  united  togetb^  wliat  was  separated  by  the  relations  ckT 
the  world.  Slaves,  on  whom  tbeir  masters  bad  bestowed 
freedom  tbat  they  might  rater  a  cloister,  bere  joined  ia 
brotherly  fellowship  with  those  who  bad  sprung  from  the 
noblest  &milies ;  and  bere  they  were  trained  fi>r  a  tiigfaer  life. 

*  'EriHn  yifliTm  wfKyjtinn  fiknutim  i-iXAjh  rti'u  tv(  ii/W'  lia 
nvTB  U  f^ftv  ytrifHTHt  riir  lytinrr  '^m^ytvri  ^ir*  a-afSiIv  wiWttI-      Hi   7fir 

in  E*«nK«l.  Job.  a.  4, 

f  In  uie  greater  moniBtic  role  of  Bauliu,  those  oooopii^onB  are  per- 
mitted and  recommended  to  llie  monki  which  did  not  compel  them  to 
be  too  mach  Hpatated  from  one  aDolher,  as  well  in  the  labours  them- 
selves, as  in  the  «ale  of  the  prodnets  of  their  industry ;  snch  oocuintioDS' 
af  mbserved  the  necMSuy  puipoieaof  lib,  and  not  nnaeeml;  or  Inrtfiil 
puwons  -,  as,  for  example,  the  oocnpaiiOD  of  the  weaver,  of  the  shoe- 
maker,  so  &r  as  these  trades  did  not  admiaister  to  Inxury.  Architeo- 
ttire,  the  carpenter's  trade,  the  smith,  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  were  not 
to  be  rejeded  on  their  own  account,  provided  ouly  tltey  created  do  dis- 
turbanix,  and  did  not  interrapt  the  life  of  tiie  commimity,  la  this  case, 
sadi  occupatiODS,  agricaltnre  especially,  were  to  be  preferred  to  many 
other  emplojiaenls.  The  views  on  this  subject  were  oot  everywhere 
pret^sely  tbe  same.  They  differed  according  as  the  barely  contemplative 
or  the  practical  point  of  view  in  the  monastic  life  predoimnated.  Nilos, 
who  proceeded  on  the  fbrmer,  is  against  the  employment  of  monks  in 
agriculture.    See  Nil.  de  mona«tica  eierdutioie,  c.  31. 
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It  was  the  spirit  of  UooacMim  which  gave  special  pro- 
mineDce  to  that  Christian  point  of  view,  from  which  all  men 
w&K  regarded  aa  originally  equal  in  the  ei^t  of  God  ;  which 
opposed  the  conKiousness  of  God's  image  in  human  nature,  to 
the  grades  and  distinctions  flowing  out  of  the  relations  of  the 
state.  Hence  this  spirit,  where  it  was  pure,  not  recognizing 
the  distance  which  the  earthly  relations  had  fixed  between 
slaves  and  freemen,  plebeians  and  nobles,  invited  and  admitted 
all,  without  distinction,  to  tbe  fellowship  of  that  higher  life 
which  had  respect  only  to  the  univergal  interests  of  humanity. 
The  spirit  of  contempt  for  earthly  show,  the  spirit  of  univerail 
philanthropy,  revealed  itself  in  the  pure  appearances  of  Mon- 
achism,  and  in  much  that  proceeded  from  it.  Nilus  says : 
"In  raising  recruits  for  the  military  service  of  this  world, 
slaves  are  rejected  ;  but  into  the  ranks  of  tbe  soldiers  for 
piety,  slaves  enter  with  joy  and  confidence."  •  The  same 
-writer,  citing  the  example  of  Job,  chap,  xxxi.,  gives  special 
prominence  to  compassion  for  the  race  of  slaves,  whom  a 
mastership  of  violence,  destroying  the  fellowship  of  nature,  had 
converted  into  tools-t  Among  the  works  of  Christian  piety, 
he  names  the  redeeming  of  slaves  from  bondage  to  cruel  mas- 
ters.J  Slaves,  who  were  oppressed,  fled  for  protection  to  pious 
monks;  and  the  latter  int^eded  for  those  iu  trouble  with 
th^  masters.  The  abbot  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  writing  in 
behalf  of  one  of  these  to  his  master,  oheerves :  "  I  did  not 
suppose  that  a  man  who  loves  Christ,  who  knows  the  grace 
which  has  made  all  men  free,  could  still  hold  a  slave;"  §  and 
to  another  he  said :  "  The  noble  disposition  frees  those  whom 
violence  has  made  slaves  ;  wherever  this  blameless  disposition 
was  found,  Paul  knew  no  difference  between  bond  and  free."  I 

The  cloisters,  moreover,  were  institutions  of  education,  and 
as  such  were  the  more  distinguished  on  account  of  the  care 
they  bestowed  on  religious  and  moral  culture,  because  educa- 

•  Nil.  IV.  4. 

t  Nil.  Pcrister.  sect  10,  c  vi.  f.  165.     T;it  in^  i-i  .I'.m'an  yl,^  n.^ 

X  The  qneetion  la  the  rich  man  who  came  lo  meet  death  without 
haTingnsed  his  property  in  accordance  with  the  impnlses  of  Chrieti- 
■nity.  Ti'ui  hrrittn  HvfiitHu  kiut^ts  rni  nXtjut  lii'j.u'si  aniA^Eai: 
l.CBMtix.cI.f.l34. 

§  Oi  1^  ftfttu  iijiim  Ix'n  rJt  fiUxtimr,  i.ltn  rin  XH"  "' 
VSH-ai  IXivfi^wan     Epp.  1.  I.  Cp,  142.  [)  I.  306. 
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tioD  generally,  in  this  period,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
complaints  of  Libaniiu  and  CbryBoatoni,  had  &llen  into 
neglect.  Yanity  and  the  love  of  display  vere  among  tlie 
iiiBt  lesaoQs  learned  in  the  schools  of  the  sophists ;  and,  in  the 
lai^  cities,  comiptions  of  all  sorts  threatened  the  tender  age. 
Basil  of  Csesarea,  in  his  rules  for  the  education  of  the  cloister, 
gives  the  following  directions :  "  Inasmuch  as  our  Lord  has 
Bud,  '  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,'  and  the  apostle 
praises  those  who  from  their  youth  had  been  taught  the  holy 
scriptures,  and  exhorts  men  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  let  it  be  understood  that 
the  earliest  age  is  particularly  welt  suited  for  beiug  received 
into  the  cloisters.  Orphan  children  should  be  received 
gratuitously;  and  those  who  have  parents  should  be  admitted, 
when  brought  by  them,  in  the  pres^ice  of  many  witnesses. 
They  should  receive  a  pious  education,  as  children  bel<«iging 
in  common  to  the  whole  society  of  brethren.  Separate  build- 
ings should  be  specially  appropriated  to  their  use ;  a  particu- 
lar diet  and  mode  of  living,  carefully  adapted  to  their  age, 
should  be  appointed  for  them  ;  the  superintendence  of  their 
education  should  be  entrusted  to  a  person  of  years,  experience, 
and  well-tried  patience,  who  understood  how  to  manage  them 
with  parental  tenderness.  £very  &ult  should  be  so  punished, 
that  the  punishment  might  prove  at  the  same  time  an  exercise 
of  discipline  over  the  temper  which  had  led  to  its  commission. 
For  example,  if  one  indulged  angry  passions  towards  another, 
the  fault  should  be  punished  by  causing  him  to  serve  the  other, 
a€!cording  to  the  nature  of  the  offence :  greediness  should  be 
punished  by  &stiDg.  From  the  beginning,  they  should  obtain 
a  &miliar  acquain^ce  with  the  holy  scriptures ;  instead  of  the 
febles  of  the  poets  they  should  commit  to  memory  the  narratives 
of  the  miracles ;  inst^d  of  the  Gnomes,  passages  &om  the  Pro- 
verbs of  Solomon.  Only  at  the  stated  hours  of  social  prayw, 
should  the  grown  people  and  the  children  come  together.  As 
many  handicralU  must  be  learned  early,  the  boys  should,  in  such 
cases,  be  allowed  to  spend  the  day  with  the  master-woi^men,  but 
■bould  sleep  and  eat  with  the  osiers.  They  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  take  the  monastic  vow  until  grown  up,  and  then  only 
when  they  showed  an  inclination  and  aptitude  for  the  monastic 
life :  in  the  opposite  case,  they  should  not  be  bound  to  do  so."* 
*  Baul.  Kg.fm.  B.  IS. 
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The  c1oist«T8  were  distinguished  for  their  hospitality  and 
b^evolence  to  the  poor.  The  cloictera  of  Egypt,  for  example, 
provided  meau  of  aubsistence  ibr  the  unfruitful  districts  of 
libya  ;  they  sent  i4i)p8,  laden  with  grain  and  articles  of 
dothing,  to  Alexandria,  for  distribution  among  the  poor.* 

In  the  cloisters  on  the  ntountain  of  Kitria,  there  were  sevoi 
bake-houses,  wliich  provided  the  Anachorets  of  the  bordwii^ 
Libyan  desert  with  bread.  TiSiVeUeis  who,  after  a  wetuy 
pilg^mage,  arrived  liere  from  the  wilderness,  were  soddenly 
surprised  by  the  sight  of  a.  large  body  of  men  at  lalxnir  amidst 
prayer  and  spiritual  songs;  and  they  found  among  tliem  a 
brotherly,  hospitable  reception ;  they  were  refreshed  in  body 
and  mind.  These  monks  were  not  prevented,  by  any  ascetic 
scruples,  Irom  providing  themselves  with  wine,  for  the  refresh- 
.  ment  of  their  guests.  Every  stranger  might  tarry  with  tbem 
as  long  as  he  pleased ;  but,  if  he  remained  longer  tiian  a 
week,  they  did  not  allow  him  to  be  idle,  but  required  him 
either  to  join  in  the  manual  labours,  or  to  occupy  himself 
with  a  book. 'I' 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  caanot  be  denied  that  many  evils 
Tesslted  from  the  monastic  instituticNi ;  which  is  to  be  ^tri- 
buted  partly  to  its  liaving degenerated,  anecesiary  consequeace 
(tf  the  excessive  multiplication  of  tlie  monks ;  partly  to  the 
tendency  itself  soalien  from  tbepure  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which 
had  first  led  to  this  form  of  Christian  life,  and  which  was 
then  still  nxoe  picHnoted  by  it  In  reelect  to  the  fint  of  these 
causes,  the  same  thing  htq^ened  here  which  so  frequently 
occurs  in  connection  with  phenomena  entering  deeply  into  the 
life  of  a  period,  that  numbers,  without  any  special  inner  call, 
were  hnnried  into  the  current  1^  the  general  enthusiasm  or  the 
love  of  imitatirai ;  or,  by  some  momentary  shock  which  served 
to  deceive  tbem  as  to  their  own  character,  were  impelled  to 
withdraw  from  the  world,  without  being  in  the  least  Aegna 
fitted  for  the  tranquil  uniform  life  of  Monachism.     O^bns 

*  hev  Cb«ubii.  iuatinit.  ctniob.  1.  X.  c.  22.  Hist  Laiu.  c  76.  In  iMa 
)Ht  place,  it  ii  also  narrated,  that  a  eert^n  sbbot  EUtd  precbTter,  named 
'  Sstapioo,  under  whose  direction  stood  miu^  cloiiteTs  and  tes  thoMaad 
Monks,  obtained  and  ooold  diatribole  BDiiaaltf  at  the  barveM,  io  the 
NomOB  of  Atseaee  in  Enirt.  snch  a  qoanlitj  of  grain,  thai  not  odI;  do 
poor  ptn^oa  in  tlie  whole  cauntr;  suffered  wantj  but  he  foiuid  it  in  his 
power  alao  Io  iupport  the  poor  in  Alexandria. 

+  Hiw.  LauB.  c.  vi. 
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cbote  this  mode  of  life  on  account  of  the  imposing  show  of 
hdiBess  with  wliich  it  was  invested,  induced  by  the  opportu- 
nity, which  it  promised  them,  of  indolently  gratifying  their 
deom  and  peanoos  under  the  mask  of  religion.  People  of 
the  lower  classes  renounced  no  eorthly  enjoyment  by  entering 
upon  the  monastic  life,  but,  under  the  appearance  of  renoun- 
cing the  world,  secored  earthly  goods,  ihi  which  they  never 
could  have  reckoned.'  What  must  have  been  the  result,  when 
nide  people  of  the  lowest  cIbbs  set  themselves  up  all  at  once  aa 
leadoB  of  monkish  societies  ?  Yet  Nilus  complains,  that  a 
man  who  was  but  yesterday  a  water-carrier  at  an  inn,  might 
to^iay  make  hims^f  pass  as  an  abbot ;  and  Isidore  of  Felu- 
einm  that  shepherds  sad  runaway  slaTcs  founded  cloisters,t — 
fer  all  which,  indeed,  the  bishops  were  answerable,  since  it 
dK>wed  a  want  of  oversight  over  the  whole  diocese  of  the 
church  ;  unless  the  truth  was,  that  the  swarms  of  monks  had 
DOW  become  too  powerful  even  for  the  bi^iops.  Uneducated 
men,  of  rude  and  savage  character,!  who  brought  their  restless 
spirit  with  them  into  the  seats  of  quiet,  were  eager  to  seize  on 
every  occa^on  which  gave  employment  to  their  passions. 
Hence  tbe  troops  of  wild  zealots,  who  raved  against  pagans 
and  horetics,  demolished  and  plundered  temples ;  who  often 
took  BO  misctuevous  a  part  in  doctrinal  controversies;  who 
were  eager  to  be  employed  as  tools  of  &naticisDi,  and  of  the 
ambition  of  those  who  stood  leaders  of  the  church  party.  Add 
to  this,  that  to  such  mem,  who  constantly  moved  in  one  narrow 
circle  of  intuitions  and  feelings,  and  who  were  in  no  sense  in 
a  cfmdition  to  st^  beyood  this  narrow  range,  that  to  such, 
every  deviation  fivm  their  own  accustomed  modes  of  thoi^ht 
and  expression  easily  appeared  as  a  departure  from  the  essen- 
tials of  Christianity  itself.  It  was  persons  of  this  class  who 
led  the  heathens,  men  like  Libanius  and  Butilius,§  to  draw 
up  such  un&vournble  pctures  of  the  monastic  institution, 
-•boot  which  th^  fOTmed  their  judgment  from  such  spurious 


t  Niln*  At  mwusdea  exerdtat.  c.  sa.    Isidoi 
t  Ai  Indoros  of  Pelunnm  writes :  3ti>t  m 

S  See  Ui  poetical  description  of  bis  travels. 
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off-sboots.  Distinguished,  on  the  other  hand,  for  inoderation 
and  love  of  truth,  is  the  judgment  which  Synesias,  vUle  jet 
a  pagan,  pronounces  on  Monachiam,  wheu  he  says:  "Such 
men  as  Amus  of  Egypt,  with  whom  intellectual  intuition  sup- 
plied the  place  of  scientific  culture,  might  be  allowed  to 
discourse  of  divine  thiogs,  without  scientific  preparation;  but 
the  case  was  different  with  tlie  great  crowd  of  those  who 
wished  to  pass  judgment  on  spiritual  matters  without  the 
spiritual  sense,  especially  with  such  as  had  not  been  led  to 
adopt  this  mode  of  life  by  any  original  inclination  of  nature^ 
but,  sprung  from  different  classes  of  society,  liad  seized  upon 
it  merely  on  account  of  the  peculiar  consideration  in  wliich  it 
was  held,'— people  whom  their  necessities  alone  had  brought 
hither.* 

Out  of  Monachism  sprang  the  most  heterogeneous  tenden- 
cies of  the  religious  spirit.  It  was  the  case  with  many,  that 
the  incessant  struggles  with  their  own  nature,  aud  the  laj^ 
and  various  inward  experience  thus  acquired,  opened  to  th«m 
a  profound  linowledge  of  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  remedy 
which  alone  can  secure  to  man  the  healing  of  bis  moral  evil, 
and  gave  him  inwaid  peace  aud  repose.  They  became  satisfied 
&om  their  own  experience,  of  the  vanity  of  the  righteousness 
which  ia  founded  on  works  ;  while,  in  reliance  on  the  grace  of 
redemption,  in  child-like  submission  to  God,  they  found  a 
spring  of  comfort,  of  peace  and  power,  which  they  could  never 
have  found  in  all  the  disdpline  of  asceticism.  Thus  there  oc- 
casionally sprung  up  out  of  Monachism,  a  warm  and  living 
Christianity,  having  its  seat  in  the  heart,  and  exerting  its 
influence  there ; — a  Christianity  directly  opposed  to  the  opus 
operatum  of  asceticism.  We  see  this  in  the  example  of  Chry- 
sostom,  who  was  trained  up  under  the  influence  of  the  monastic 
life ;  in  tliat  of  Nilus,  who,  in  his  letters,  on  trusting  in  works 
which  cannot  stand,  oflen  points  away  from  this,  to  trust  in 
the  Redeemer  alone  ;t  and  in  the  example  of  their  contemp«>- 

*  Svne^  Dion,  o't  iu;i;  A  rfiw  ^itn  Iri  riiSt  ti<  J3ia>  l^j)^iwi>' 
Hrrif  t'  J^>J  TJ  rir  liiitifuZjri,!,  riit  yinaimt  mfiia  IfiA^Hri  rmrrAiri 

t  For  iustance,  in  his  beantilhl  eipcsitioQ  of  Eom.  v.  16,  1.  III.  ep. 
S84.  "  We  eball  be  our  ovn  accusers  in  the  ity  o(  jud^ent,  if  our 
own  conscience  condemns  us.  What  other  defence  or  help  shall  we  then 
find,  ID  that  state  of  aoxiety,  lietidea  reliance  on  onr  most  compassiotiale 
Lord  Christ  alone?    Uke  a  benevolent,  peace-bringing,  friendly  angel. 
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rary,'  Marcus.*  Nor  were  all  those  who  esercised  themaelvw 
ia  subduing  the  power  of  sense  by  the  sererest  abstinence, 
therefore  gOTerned  by  the  delusive  notion  that  the  essence  of 
Christian  perfection  consbted  in  such  works  of  renunciation 
and  mortification  of  self,  and  that  it  was  possible,  in  this  way, 
to  obtain  especial  merit  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  monic  Max- 
cianus,  who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  centuiy,  in  a 
desert  of  Syria,  and  was  &med  for  the  rigid  austerity  of  hie 
life,  fiimi^es  a  remarkable  example  to  the  contrary.  At- 
tracted by  bis  universal  renown,  Avitus,  an  aged  monk,  came 
from  another  desert  to  visit  him.  Marcian,  out  of  his  scanty 
means,  had  provided  himself  with  the  best  meal  which  could 
be  procnred.  Having  conversed  awhile  with  each  other,  and 
united  in  prayer  about  the  third  hour  after  noon,  the  hermit 
served  up  his  meal  in  a  dish,  and  invited  Avitus  to  partake  of 
it.  But  the  latter  declined,  saying  that  it  was  not  his  custom  to 
eat  before  evening,  and  that  he  often  fiisted  two  and  even  three 
days  together.  "  Well  then,"  said  Marcian,  "  to  oblige  me, 
deviate  a  little  to-day  from  your  usual  habits ;  t&e  I  am  ill,  and 
cannot  wait  till  evening."  As  this  representation  of  the  case, 
however,  made  no  difference  with  his  guest,  who  was  deter- 
mined not  to  relax  in  the  least  from  fais  austere  rule,  Marcian 
said :  "  I  am  very  sorry  you  have  come  so  far  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  seeing  a  man  of  strict  eelf-KJontrol,  and  that  you  must 
be  disappointed  of  your  hopes,  since,  instead  of  that,  you  have 
found  in  me  a  person  who  indulges  himself."  At  hearing  this 
Avitus  was  troubled,  and  declared  he  would  prefer  rather  to 
eat  flesh,  than  allow  any  such  thing  to  be  said.  Then  said 
Marcian :  "  I  also  lead  the  same  life  as  you  do,  and  am  accus- 

the  remembrance  of  ChrUt,  our  dearly  beloved  Maiter,  presents  Itself  to 
U8  in  the  midst  of  oar  detpoDdenc;,  and  the  deep-rooted,  unsfaakeo  Within 
him  baa  banished  trembling  and  shame,  filled  the  heart  with  joy,  and 
brought  back  the  wanderer  from  God  to  nnion  and  fiellowahip  with  him. 
*  See,  e.  K.  in  his  smaller  tracts,  the  section  rui  th  •fi/tiwt  if  Ifyan 
3»iu»^.  ffibl.  patr.  Galknd.  T.  VIII.  t.  13-  He  s&ys,  for  example  : 
"  Some  sappoie  thej  possess  tme  ftlth,  irithoDt  keeping  the  command- 
meuta;  but  others,  who  keep  tbem,  expect  die  kiiiEdoin  of  God  ai  a 
reward,  whkh  Ood  is  boond  to  bestow  on  them :  both  are  &r  from  the 
kingd<na  of  heaven.  If  Christ  died  for  ns  according  to  (he  Scriptures, 
and  we  live  not  to  ourielTes,  bat  to  him  who  died  for  as  and  rose  again, 
we  are  assaredlj  pledged  to  serve  him,  even  till,  death.  How  can  we. 
then,  look  npon  our  uuiptioD  by  Ood  as  a  reward  wbich  he  is  bound  to 
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tomed  to  cftt  only  when  night  appnmchei.  But  we  know  that 
k>re  is  better  than  iasdng ;  for  the  fonner  is  a  divine  law,  while 
the  latter,  on  the  ccmtmy,  is  a  rule  which  we  impose  on  oui^ 
arives  of  free  choice."* 

Bat  on  the  other  hand,  there  also  spntng  np,  out  of  Mmu- 
chi«ai,  the  spirit  of  self-righteouaiess  on  the  ground  of  worka ; 
a  legal  morality  separated  from  all  conoectioa  with  the  inwafd 
essence  of  the  gospel,  and  tending  especially  to  keep  back  the 
conscioBsnets  of  the  need  of  redemption ;  the  spirit  of  a  slavish 
self-nun'tificatio&,  at  war  with  theessenceof  Christian  liberty; 
dte  spirit  of  a  pharisaical,  ascetic  pride.  Many  who  felt  the 
ongodly  impulses  in  human  nature,  were  persecuted  the  more 
hj^  impure  thoughts,  the  more  they  gave  heed  to  them,  instead 
of  employing  their  minds  on  other  subjects  capaUe  of  tasking 
their  utmost  powers.  Many,  who  wonld  violently  snppreas 
thQ  purely  human  impulses  of  thdr  nature,  as  if  they  were  a 
hin<biuice  to  the  striving  after  moral  perfection,^  and  yet  could 
not  wholly  stifle  the  voioe  of  nature,  as  we  saw  above  in  the 
example  of  Anthony, — many  of  these  tonnented  themselves  in 
vain  ;  they  devised  the  strangest  expedients  for  the  crucifixiwi 
of  self  and  the  mortification  of  their  nature ;  yet  without  ad- 
vancing a  step  in  true  inward  holiness.  The  legal,  slavish 
q>irit  of  Pharisaism ;  fear  of  malignant  fiends  and  of  the  evil 
(Hie ;  fear  of  the  dreadful  images  of  divine  wratb,  came  in 
place  of  the  child-like,  free,  cheerful,  God-trusting  spirit  of 
Christian  love.  We  are  here  pnsented  with  appearances 
which  remind  us  rather  of  the  sjurit  of  the  self-torturing 

*  Theodoret.  religioa.  hist  c  3. 

f  Even  tboie  vlio  were  inflneooed  more  by  die  iprit  of  pore  Cbrisd- 
anitj,  yet  differed  IhemtelTes  to  be  so  bf  misled,  by  the  ^se  codoni  of 
the  moDki  respecting  estrsn^enieiit  fiijm  ibe  world,  hf  seeking  after 
likeneai  to  God  in  the  renanciatioD  of  tbeirown  hmnan  nature,  s>  U)  mts- 
lake  altogether,  on  this  pcnut,  the  eEiential  chnracter  of  OiriEtiaiitt}, 
which  wonld  adopt  into  itself  all  the  pure  leelinra  of  hnnnmit}-.  uming 
nmplf  to  inspire  into  tbem  a  oen  lift,  to  sanctiff  Euid  ennoble  Ibem. 
TbnB  Nilue  himself  reqnires  of  a  monk,  that  he  should  suppreas  within 
Mm  all  remembnUKe  of  eartbl;  reladonships,  reckoning  ihii  a  part  of 
the  duty  of  beooaiing  dead  to  the  world  ;  so  enlirriy  did  he  mieappre- 
bend  tlie  natnre  of  Chriatiin  reoancistioD  of  the  world,  whicb  has  refer- 
ence to  the  world  only  as  oppoeed  to  God  and  hii  kingdom;  to  that 
irhieh  is  ungodly.  In  like  manner,  be  requires  of  tbe  monk,  that  he 
-shoald  show  acts  of  kindness  to  his  i^ecestitoBS  relatiTea,  in  precisely  the 
tame  way  as  to  the  poor  who  aie  entirely  strangers.  See  Nil.  L  ID. 
ep.  aw. 
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Stuiiahs  of  India  striving  to  tmmftn  themselves,  than  of  the 
temper  of  cfaOd-like  love,  resignation,  and  cheerfulneee,  which 
the  gospel  brings  with  it.  A  few  examples  will  illustrate 
this. 

EuselnDs,  a  ntonk  in  Syria,  employed  another,  by  the  name 
of  Ammianus,  to  lead  to  him  from  the  go^U.  But  certain 
countrymen  who  happened  to  be  ploughing  in  a  neighbonrii^ 
fieM  drew  off  his  attentim,  so  that  a  portion  wMch  he  liad  not 
distinctly  understood  must  be  read  over  a  sectaid  time.  To 
punish  himself  ibt  ihis,  he  took  a  vow  that  he  would  never  go 
in  any  other  way  or  directitm  than  one  narrow  path  that  led 
to  the  church.  And,  to  ccnnpel  himself  always  to  look  to  the 
earth,  he  fastened  about  his  loins  an  iron  girdle,  riveted  to  his 
neck  a  heavy  iron  coUar,  and  by  a  chain  connected  this  collar 
to  his  girdle,  thus  bringing  himself  into  such  a  bending  pos- 
ture, that  he  must  always  look  to  the  earth.  Beii^  asked  for 
wliat  useful  purpose  he  was  submittjng  to  so  painful  a  con- 
straint, which  allowed  hJTn  neither  to  look  up  to  heaven  nor 
around  on  the  fields,  he  replied  :  it  was  a  stratagem  he  was 
CTiploying  against  Satan  j  thus  confining  bis  cwiflict  with 
Satan  to  such  trifiing  matters,  where  he  had  but  little  to  lose 
Bor  Satan  mnch  to  gain,  and  where,  if  the  latter  was  ov&- 
oome,  still  the  victory  would  appear  to  be  not  worth  the  con- 
test. This,  to  be  sure,  was  reducing  the  struggle  against  sin, 
and  the  work  of  eanctification,  from  the  interior  of  the  heart  to 
a  mere  outward  play  with  mechanics !  Ancrther,  who  had 
invented  a  refined  species  of  torture  for  the  castigation  of  him- 
self, assigned  as  a  reason  for  it,  that,  conscious  of  his  sins  and 
the  punishment  they  deserved,  he  was  seeking,  by  means  of 
these  self-inflicted  pains,  to  lessen  the  severer  punishment 
which  threatffled  him  in  hell,"-  Here,  in  the  obscuration  of 
the  Christian  consciousness  of  redemption,  we  find  the  germ 
<^  the  whole  unevangelical  theory  respecting  penance,  as  a 
Tcdnntary  satisfaction  paid  to  divine  justice:  out  of  whidi 
grew  the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  and  many  other  superstitioas 
notions. 

In  this  way  arose  the  class  called  the  Stylites,  who  spent 

wh(^e  yeoTB  standing  on  lofty  pillars.      Thus  Simeon,  for 

exunple,  who  was  the  &tBt  of  this  order,  and  lived  about  the 

l>^finning  of  the  fifth  century,  finally  established  himself  on  a 

*  Hist  religioi.  c.  28. 
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column  whiob  measured  ux  and  thir^  ells,  or  eisty  feet  &om 
the  ground.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  this  estniordinary  spectacle,  and  of  its  effects  in 
leading  to  the  conversion  of  rude  pagan  tribes,*  Simeon  is 
said  to  have  been  the  iDstrument  of  much  good,  also,  by  the 
exhortationa  to  repentance  which  he  gave  from  his  pillar,  and 
by  settling  disputes  and  restoring  peace  between  enemies.  To 
these  benevolent  labours  of  the  man,  Theodoret  appeals,  in 
endeavouring  to  defend  iiim  from  the  reproach  with  which  he 
might,  not  without  reason,  be  charged,  for  expending  the  ener- 
gies of  his  will  upon  so  frivoious  a  thing.  Divine  grace — so 
he  supposes — had  thus  operated  through  him,  in  order  to 
arrest,  by  such  an  extraordinary  phenomenon,  the  attention  of 
men  who  were  not  to  be  instructed  except  through  their  senses, 
and  to  bring  them  by  this  means  to  the  divine  doctrine  itself. 
His  language  dexerves  notice :  "  As  princes,  after  certain 
periods,  change  the  emblems  on  their  coin?,  choosing  some- 
times the  lion,  at  others  stars  or  angels,  for  the  die,  and 
endeavouring  to  give  a  higher  value  to  the  gold  by  the 
striking  character  of  the  impression ;  so  God  has  made  piety 
assume  these  novel  and  varied  forma  of  life,  tike  so  many  new 
characters  to  awaken  the  admiratioo,  not  only  of  the  disciples 
of  the  Siitfa,  but  also  of  the  unbelieving  world."  f  Doubtless 
he  was  right  in  supposing  that  the  spirit  of  Christian  piety, 
althoi^h  ever  one  and  the  same,  is  yet  capable  of  exhibiting 
itself  in  manifold  forms  of  life,  as  these  vary  with  the  chang- 
ing forms  of  culture ;  yet  this  spirit,  nevertheless,  cannot  take 
such  forms  as  contradict,  and  threaten  to  suppress  or  to  render 
indistinct,  its  own  essentjal  character.  Christian  piety  needed 
not  to  be  stamped  with  a  form  so  fordgn  to  its  own  nature, 
and  adapted  to  excite  the  wonder  of  rude  men,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  way  for  exerting  its  appropriate  influence.  The 
divine  power  within  it  operates  by  its  own  energy,  though  not 
always  in  go  sudden  and  surprising  a  manner,  yet  the  more 
deeply  and  thoroughly,  just  because  it  operates,  not  on  the 
senses  and  the  imagination,  but  on  that  which  afiines  to  God 
in  human  nature.  Had  Simeon  planted  himself  down  among 
those  rude  men,  and  laboured  among  them,  by  preaching  the 
gospel  in  words  and  works,  by  a  life  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
sel^saciificing  love,  he  would  not  perhaps  have  so  speedily 
■  See  p.  167.  t  Hiat  reli^os.  c  2S,  T.  III.  pag.  1274. 
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induced  thonsande  to  submit  to  baptism ;  but,  what  ia  &r 
more,  he  would  have  gradual!;  introduced  the  power  of  the 
goapel  into  thdr  hearts,  and,  by  its  means,  brought  about  a 
new  creation.  On  the  other  hand,  aAer  so  sudden  an  impres- 
uon,  which  was  iu  all  respects  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the 
naturul  jbod,  who  looks  after  the  godlike  in  outward  appear* 
ances,  men  were  easily  led  to  form  their  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity accordingly,  as  a  religion  des^ned  to  communicate  to 
their  previous  modes  of  feeling  and  thinking — as  we  so  often 
find  it  in  the  case  of  conversions  produced  after  this  manner — 
a  difierent  form,  much  rather  than  a  different  spirit.  The 
natural  man,  under  which  scriptural  name  we  include  alike 
the  rude  and  the  wrongly  educated,  is,  beyond  question,  more 
easily  impressed  by  that  which  strikes  the  eye  as  something 
superhuman,  than  by  the  appearance  of  the  truly  godlike, 
which  lies  concealed  under  the  cover  of  the  purely  human 
form  ;  but  that  impression,  too,  will  be  far  more  likely  to  lead 
men  to  deify  that  which  has  produced  such  an  effect  on  the 
senses,  than  to  worship  Him  wlm  alone  is  to  be  worshipped. 
And  of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the  present  case ;  for  the 
images  of  this  Simeon  were  regarded  with  a  sort  of  super- 
stitious veneration,  and  the  figure  of  him,  as  Theodoret 
informs  us,  presented  under  the  form  of  a  protecting  spirit, 
was  set  up,  as  a  species  of  amulet,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
shops  in  Home. 

Many  a  person  might,  doubtless,  be  prompted  by  ambition 
to  subdue  and  bring  under  his  sensuous  nature,  even  to  as 
great  an  estent  as  this  Simeon  did,  and  still  be  very  far  from 
presenting  the  vastly  more  difiiicult  offering  of  inward  self- 
denial,  which  was  not  to  be  done  by  such  artifitual  modes 
of  discipline."     That  truly  devout  tmd  pious  monk,  Nilus, 

*  The  Blory  perhaps  losj  be  true,  althongh  there  was  nothing  snper- 
natnral  in  il,  bal  oolj  what  may  he  Tery  natarally  explained,  that 
Simeon  bad  n  vJBion,  wlueh  at  finil  he  was  tempted  to  consider  as  real. — 
a  viakin  which  presented  before  the  much-Bdmired  man  the  reflected  efier- 
vescence  of  his  own  spiritoal  pride,  and  which  he  anhsequently  recog- 
nized a*  an  outward  temptation  of  the  devil,  but  which  be  might  in  a 
more  salatary  way  have  recognized  ae  a  temptation  arising  ont  ofinward 
corruption.  He  once  imann^  he  saw  an  angel  appear  heiore  him  with  a 
chariot  of  fire,  who  wanted  to  transport  him  to  heaven  like  Elijah,  becanse 
the  angelB  and  blessed  Bpirits  were  longing  after  him  ;  and  he  was  already 
on  the  point  of  moonting  into  the  chariot  with  lus  right  foot,  which  was 
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rightly  directs  the  attention  of  one  of  these  Stylites  to  the  very 
point  where  he  fiuled,  to  the  radical  evil  within,  whicii,  ui  thu 
partial  victory  itself  over  the  6eah,  found  nich  means  of 
nourishiaent.  "  Whoever  exalts  himself,"  he  write*  to  him, 
"  shall  be  a)»ged.  Tou  have  done  nothing  worthy  of  praiae, 
in  having  stationed  yourself  on  a  lofty  pillar ;  iuid  yet  you 
wish  to  obtain  the  greatest  praise.  But  look  to  it,  lest  for  tlie 
moment  you  be  extravagantly  praised  here  bymortak,  but  be 
obliged  hereafter,  contrary  to  your  hopes,  to  appear  wretched 
before  the  eternal  Grod  ;  because  you  were  intoxicated  bets  by 
the  undeserved  praise  of  uten."  * 

There  were,  in  fact,  monks  who  earned  dehumanizatioo  to 
soch  an  extrme,  as  to  divest  themselves  of  every  attribute 
which  gives  dignity  to  humanity,  and  to  become  mere  brutes. 
As  if  without  ctHuciousoesa,  and  as  if  deprived  of  their  aeaaea 
in  broad  day,  tbcy  wandered  about,  like  wild  animals,  in 
deserts  and  on  mountains,  supporting  tlieir  wretched  existence 
cm  the  herbs  with  which  nature  supplied  tfaem.f 

While  Monachism  must  be  T^;arded  as  an  institution  wluch 
properly  (a^nated  in  the  Eastern  church,  and  whidi  cor- 
re8p«Hided  particularly  to  the  climate,  no  less  than  to  the 
spirit  of  the  East;  it  was,  on  the  other  hand,  an  institution 
which  found  little  to  &vour  it  in  the  ruder  and  more  variable 
climate,  and  iu  the  mcNre  active  spirit,  of  the  West.  Hence, 
too,  it  was  a  longer  time  before  this  product  of  the  East  could 
find  its  way  from  that  quarter  into  the  Weatem  districts ;  and, 
in  the  first  instance,  it  met  here  with  a  more  strenuous  resist- 
ance than  in  the  East,  Athanasius  was  the  first  who,  during 
his  residence,  at  diffraviit  times  when  banished  from  the  East, 
amiHig  the  Western  people,  introduced  among  them  a  better 
iiDowTedge  of  the  Oriental  Monachism,     His  biographical 

therefbre  sprained,  whan,  te  be  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  phaatom 
of  Satan  vacished.  See  acta  eaoctoram  mens.  Janoar.  T.  I.  f,  271.  If 
this  is  not  a  true  storj,  yet  the  iuoer  truth  at  least  reflected  itself  in  Ihia 

•  L.  ir.  1 14.— The  same  writer  warns  one  of  these  Sl^lites,  La.ea. 
115,  to  take  heed  lest  while  he  raised  his  body  aloft,  his  soul  shouM 
grovel  on  the  earth,  and  with  its  thoughts  be  tkr  removed  from  heaveolj 
things.  Before,  he  had  conversed  with  men,  whom  admiration  had  drawn 
around  him ;  now  he  addressed  himself  particnlarly  to  women. 

t  According  to  8n  apt  similitude,  the  monks  that  giazed  like  animal^ 
the  jWiu.    See  Sosomen,  VL  33. 
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aocouut  of  tke  monk  Aathony,  which  was  early  traiwlated 
into  the  Latin,  bad  *  great  influence  in  this  matter.  Besides, 
ragpeetable  tHahops  of  the  West,  who  fasd  been  banished  to  the 
Kast  during  the  Arian  controTersies,  broogbt  back  with  thesir 
OB  tlieir  return,  the  enthusiaam  for  the  monastte  life ;  as  kit 
instance,  Eusebius  of  Vercelli.  Men  pagaeamng  nich  grest 
induKice  as  Andiroee  of  Milan,  Martm  of  Tours,  tbe  Pres- 
byter Jerome,  contributed  subsequently,  in  the  course  of  the 
fourth  century,  still  further  to  awaken  and  diffuse  this  ten- 
dency of  the  Christiaa  spirit  in  Italy  and  in  Gaul.  Men  and 
women  of  the  highest  nuk  in  Rome  wne  impelled  1^  the 
ascetic  spirit,  which  was  spread  by  JeitHne  diuing  his  resi- 
dence in  that  city,  to  retire  firom  the  great  world  in  whidi 
they  had  shone,  and  devote  themselves,  in  Palestine  or  dse- 
wheie,  to  the  monastic  life-  But  Jerome  created  for  hinis^, 
by  this  very  infiuence,  a  multitude  of  enemies  at  Rome,  whose 
attacks  induced  him  to  leave  that  city ;  and  we  need  not 
doubt,  that  the  extnvsgances  into  whidt  this  man  was  so 
easily  hurried  with  regard  to  everything  which  he  undertook 
to  advocate,  contributed  nttber  to  injure  than  advance  the 
cause  of  Monachism  which  he  eqx^sed.  Augustin,  who 
softened  the  exaggoaticms  of  Jerome,  endeavoured  to  difiiise 
Monaclusm  in  North  A£ica.  He  opposed  it  to  the  licentious 
spirit  of  tlie  stndliag,  wildly  fimatical  Donatist  ascetics  (the 
GiFcumcelliones) ;  and,  beyond  question,  it  had  here  become 
quite  evident  tint  the  ascetic  spirit,  which  had  continued  to 
prevail  in  these  districts  ever  since  the  s|n'ead  of  Montanism 
by  Tertullian,  needed  a  more  rigid  discipline  and  restraint,  to 
keep  it  from  breaking  ovt  in  those  sallies  of  wild  &natiasm, 
into  which  it  was  so  apt  to  be  betrayed  when  left  to  itself. 
In  the  miod  of  Angustin,  Mcmachism  was  associated  with  the 
ideal,  which  even  before  his  conveiBicKi  had  floated  before  a 
soul  so  smitten  with  the  craving  after  the  divine ;  and  first,  in 
a  form  which  adapted  itself  to  the  Flatonism  to  which  he  was 
then  devoted.  While  living,  during  that  memorable  period 
of  his  life  in  which  the  great  crisis  with  him  was  preparingT 
in  high  intellectual  society  with  his  friends  at  Milan,  he  was 
seized  with  the  idea  of  an  association  of  like-minded  men,  who, 
united  by  one  spirit,  renouncing  the  cares  of  the  world,  and 
throwing-  up  all  worldly  property,  should  live  together  in  the 
1  striving  after  the  contemplation  atid  knowledge  of 
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divine  things  (in  the  mii^iXomftiv);  all  the  means  of  th« 
individuals  being'  thrown  into  a  common  fnnd,  out  of  which 
the  common  wants  should  be  supplied.  In  his  then  existing' 
state  of  mind,  this  ideal,  with  which  the  passions  and  desires 
that  still  governed  him  were  in  conflict,  could  serve  no  other 
purpose  than  to  bring  him  to  the  consciouanesa  of  his  own 
moral  impotcncy.  But  when  afterwards  he  obtained  through 
the  gospel  the  power  of  bringing  his  ideal  nearer  to  a  realization, 
tbe  image  of  that  Platonic  association  was  supplanted  in  his 
mind  by  the  idea  of  that  primitive  apostolical  community  at 
Jerusalem,  which  be  strove  afler,  and  which,  when  he  became 
acquainted  with  Monachism,  he  supposed  he  found  there  once 
more  restored.  From  tliia  starting  point  was  unfolded  in  his 
mind  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  seminary,  which  he  founded, 
AiUr  this  model  he  planned,  when  he  afterwards  became 
bishop,  the  canonical  community  of  his  clergy. 

But  he  was  aware,  also,  of  the  corruptions  which  grew  out 
■of  the  monastic  life,  and  sought  to  counteract  them,  and  to 
purify  Monachism  from  the  bad  influences  which  were  con- 
nected with  it.  To  this  end,  he  wrote  bis  work  on  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  monks  to  labour  (de  opere  monachorum),  which 
be  dedicated  to  Aiirelius,  bishop  of  Carthage ;  hoping,  through 
his  authority  and  influence,  to  effect  a  chai^  for  the  bett^, 
Augustin  observes  that,  in  these  countries,  the  majority  of  the 
monks  oongist«d  of  persons  from  the  lower  ranks  of  society ; — ~ 
slaves,  to  whom  their  masters  had  tur  this  object  either  given, 
-or  been  willing  to  give,  their  freedom,*  or  persona  who  came 
from  ihe  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  from  the  workshops.!  It 
would  l>e  a  grievous  sin,  in  his  opinion,  not  to  admit  such  per- 
sons ;  ibr  from  the  ranks  of  such  many  truly  great  men  had 
proceeded  ;  since  it  is  by  that  which  is  inconsiderable  and  vile 
in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  that  God  is  used  to  produce 
the  greatest  effects^  1  Corinth.  L  27.  But  he  r^htly  feared 
the  danger  of  idleness  and  too  great  freedom,  in  the  case  of 
meu  who  had  been  accustomed  to  severe  corporeal  labour  and 
to  rigid  restnunt.     Many  were  there,  who  would  be  right  well 

•  See  abore. 
_  t  None  antem  venianl  plenunqoe  ad  hanc  profesuonem  et  ex  cod- 
ditioDe  aervili,  vel  etiam  liberti,  vel  propter  hoc  a  dominis  liberati  give 
llberandi,  et  ex  vita  rusticsiia  et  ez  opificom  exercttatione  et  plebrio 
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difipogedto  ezcbaag^  a  needy,  soirowful,  and  laboTious  life,  tor 
one  free  from  all  care,  exempt  from  labour,  and,  at  the  same 
tJme,  looked  up  to  with  universal  respect.  They  who  dis- 
carded the  obligation  to  manual  labour,  ventured,  in  defending 
their  principlea,  to  pervert  many  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. When  that  precept  of  the  apostle  Paul,  in  2  Tbeasal. 
ill.  12,  was  objected  to  them,  they  appealed,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  those  misconceived  passages  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  in 
which  all  care  for  the  wante  of  the  morrow,  hence  all  labour 
to  acquire  the  means  of  sustenanee  for  the  morrow,  were  for- 
bidden. Christian  perfection  was  made  to  consist  in  this,— 
that  men  should  expect,  without  labouring  for  their  support, 
to  be  provided  for  by  the  hand  of  God,  like  the  fowls  of  the 
air.  This  precept  of  Christ,  they  contended,  Paul  could  not 
mean  to  contradict ;  the  latMuring,  accordingly,  as  well  as 
the  eating,  in  those  words  of  Paul,  must  be  underslood,  not 
in  the  literal,  but  in  a  spiritual  sense — as  referring  to  the 
obligation  of  communicating  the  nourishment  of  the  divine 
word,  which  men  had  themselves  received,  to  others  also  — 
an  example  of  the  perversion  of  scripture,  worthy  to  be 
noticed. 

Auguatin,  in  this  work,  also  deecribea  the  mischievous  con- 
sequences which  had  arisen  from  the  abuse  of  their  liberty, 
and  from  idle  habits  among  the  monks  in  the  West  In  the 
monkish  garb  wliicb  made  them  respected,  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  stroll  about  in  the  provinces  trading  in  reliques, 
which  were  something  trumped  up  for  the  occasion,  or  pre- 
tending that  they  had  parent^  or  relatives  in  this  or  that  coun- 
try, whom  they  were  going  to  visit :  they  everywhere  took 
advantage  of  the  outward  impression  of  their  sanctity  to  extort 
money,  and  oflentimes  their  hypocrisy  was  exposed  by  the 
vices  in  the  indulgence  of  which  tliey  were  surprised.* 

In  the  early  times  of  the  fifth  century,  John  Cassianus,  who 
became  president  of  a  cloister  in  MassiUia  (Marseilles),  intro- 
duced the  monastic  institutions  of  the  East  into  the  South  of 
France,  where  he  mode  them  known  by  his  works  on  the  rules 
of  the  cloisters  (institutiones  ccenobiales),  and  his  sketches  of 
the  spiritual  conversations  of  the  Oriental  monks.|  The  clois- 
ters of  Southern  France  became  the  seats  of  a  practical  Chris- 
tian spirit,  which,  amid  the  distractions  and  devastations  which 
*  1,36.  t  CoUstiOMi. 
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came  over  this  country  during  the  m&rauding  incuruons  of 
borimrous  tribes,  proved  a  great  blessing  to  the  people ;  as  for 
instance,  the  cloister  on  the  isUnd  of  Lerina  (Lerins),  in  Pro- 
T«ice  in  particular.  These  cloist^^  became  also  spiritual  seini^ 
naries,  which  sent  forth  the  bisbopa  most  diBtinguished  for  their 
self-sacrificing  and  pious  labours ;  such  as  Faustus  of  Ries 
(Rhegium,  lUieji),  and  Csesarius  of  Aries,  Yet  Monachism 
would  perhaps  have  been  unable  to  withstand  the  destroctive 
influences  which,  in  this  aud  the  next  following  times,  were 
spreadiug  &t  and  wide,  and  the  irregularities  prevailing  in 
the  spiritual  orrler  would  have  become  more  widely^  difiiised  in 
Honachiam,  which  had  a  still  laxer  ccmstitutioii,  had  not  a 
nmai^able  man  introduced  into  the  monastic  life  a  more  set- 
tled order  and  a  more  rigid  discipline,  and  given  it  that  shaping 
and  direction  by  which  it  became  so  influential  an  instrument, 
particularly  for  the  conversion  and  the  culture  of  rude  nations 
by  Christianity,  This  remaricable  man  was  Benedict.  And 
since  he  contributed  so  much,  by  the  spirit  and  form  which  he 
gave  Monacbism,  to  the  Ctnistian  education  of  the  western 
nations,  we  must  endeavour  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  formation  of  his  character,  and  with  the 
work  which  proceeded  from  him,  in  its  earliest  development. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  however,  that  we  possess  so  little  that 
is  trustworthy  and  precise  relative  to  the  education,  the  li^ 
and  labours  of  this  individual ;  the  oldest  source  of  informati<Ki 
— namely,  tbe  narrative  of  the  Homan  bishop,  Gr^ory  the 
Great,  though  derived,  according  to  his  account,  from  dis- 
ciples of  Benedict — being  so  distorted  by  exaggerations,  and 
the  effiirt  to  give  the  whole  story  a  miraculous  air,  that  the 
£icta  at  bottom  do  not,  in  many  cases,  adnut  of  being  any 
longer  ascertained;  and  in  the  genera)  type  of  the  wonder- 
working saint,  as  amed  and  d^neated  in  the  colours  of  that 
age,  it  is  the  leas  posnble  to  fiud  out  what  iu  feet  were  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  man. 

Benedict,  bom  a.d,  480,  sprang  frran  a  respectable  &mily 
in  the  Italian  province  of  Nursia.  His  parents  sent  him  to 
Bi^ne,  ibr  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  literary  education  ;  but 
"w^  might  the  ingenuous  dispo^tiou  of  the  young  man  be 
only  shocked  at  the  dissolute  morals  by  which,  at  that  time, 
he  must  have  found  himself  surrounded  at  Rome.  He  had 
probably  heard  tu>d  read  about  the  lives  of  the  Anachorets  of 
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the  East ;  and  these  lioljr  examples  possessed  so  much  the  more 
attntction  for  him,  as  they  were  contrasted  with  the  impure 
exhibitionB  of  character  which  he  saw  ev^ywhere  around  him. 
He  longed  for  solitude,  and  left  Rome,  accompanied,  for  the 
first  twenty-four  miles  irom  that  city,  by  the  nurse  whom  his 
parents  had  sent  with  him  as  an  atteaduit  to  Rome,  and  who,' 
from  aflfection,  was  unwilling  to  leave  him.  But  Benedict, 
following'  his  ascetic  bent,  deserted  her  also  ;  and,  proceedings 
eight  miles  turther,  GnaUy  came  to  a  deserted  country  lying 
on  a  lake,  which  hence  bore  the  name  of  Sublacus  (Subiaco). 
Here  he  fell  in  with  a  monk,  named  Romanus,  to  whom  he 
made  known  his  purpose.  Struck  with  admiration  at  the 
glowing  z«al  of  the  young  man,  BomanuB  promised  him  his 
assistance  and  protection.  To  this  person  alone  Benedict  dis- 
covered the  grotto  in  which  he  had  taken  up  his  residence. 
The  cloister  of  Komanus  was  near  by,  and  he  could  therefore 
provide  the  young  hermit,  wlio  was  here  destitute  of  all 
means  of  subsistence,  with  bread,  by  sparing  what  he  brought 
him  from  his  own  daily  allowance.  A.  steep  rock  lying  be- 
tween the  cloiBter  and  the  grotto  of  Benedict,  he  had  agreed 
with  the  latter,  that  he  should  let  down  the  bread  from  the  top 
of  the  rock,  by  means  of  a  long  rope.  To  the  rope  was 
attached  a  bell,  by  the  sound  of  which  Benedict  might  be 
directed  to  the  spot  where  the  rope  was  let  down. 

After  having  spent  three  years  in  this  grotto,  he  was  dis- 
covered by  some  shepherds  who  were  pasturing  their  flocks 
in  this  region;  and  the  stoir  soon  spread  abrwd  alraut  the 
hermit  who  had  here  been  found.  He  was  shortly  held  in 
great  veneration  through  the  whole  country  around,  and  num- 
bers eagerly  pressed  forward  to  supply  him  with  the  means  of 
support.  His  fame  became  at  once  so  great,  that,  the  place  of 
aUxit  having  &llen  vacant  in  a  neighbouring  convent,  the 
mcmks  conferred  the  office  on  him.  He  told  them,  it  is  tru^ 
beforehand,  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  endure  their  savage 
manners.  Yet  he  suffered  himself  to  be  over-persuaded.  The 
degenerate  monks,  displeased  with  his  severity,  sought  to  take 
his  life :  be  told  them  they  might  choose  themselves  an  abbot 
that  suited  their  own  disposition,  and  retired  again  to  his 
fitrmer  solitude.  But  he  continually  became  an  object  of 
more  general  attention,  both  on  account  of  his  contests  with 
the  wild  monks,  and  on  account  of  his  deliverance  from  the 
2b2 
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dangers  which  threateupd  him,  nhich  tradition  afterwards 
magnified  into  a  miracle.  The  disturbance  of  all  exisUng 
earthly  relatitms,  which  followed  as  one  of  the  consequencea 
resulting'  &om  the  migration  of  the  nations,  would  at  that 
period  impel  men  to  seek  the  more,  and  clii^  finnly  to  that 
which  was  indq)endent  of  and  superior  to  all  earthly  vicissi- 
tudes, and  could  secure  them  peace  and  shelter  asiid  the 
storms  of  the  world.  Hence  multitudes  thronged  to  him,  for 
the  purpose  of  training  themselves  luder  his  guidance  to  the 
way  of  life  which  promised  such  a  refuge,  which  Jaught  men 
how  to  adopt  from  choice  and  to  love  these  deprivations,  to 
which  many  were  driven  by  the  necessity  of  the  times.  Men 
of  consideration  at  Rome  placed  their  sons  with  him,  that  he 
might  educate  and  train  them  for  the  spiritual  life.  He  was 
enabled  to  found  twelve  cloiaters ;  and  to  each  he  distributed 
twelve  monks  under  a  superior.  Some  he  retained  under  his 
own  guidance.  Even  Gotht  of  the  lower  ranks  came  to  him ;  he 
employed  them  in  such  labours  as  were  adapted  to  their  phy- 
ncal  powers  and  stage  of  culture,  as  agriculture,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  wild  vegetable  growth  where  gardens  were  to  be 
planted.* 

To  get  rid  of  the  disputes  with  FlorentiuB,  a  neighbouriag 
priest,  Benedict  left  this  district  also,  after  he  had  distributed 
his  monks  into  different  cloisters  under  suitable  superiors.  He 
himself,  accompanied  by  a  few  of  his  followers,  retired  to  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  which  lay  on  a  high  mountain, 
called  Castrum  Cassinum,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  monastic  establishments,  out  of  which 
sprang  afterwards  the  rich  abbey  of  Monte  Cassino.  Amid  the 
revolutions  of  these  times.  Paganism  had  still  been  able  to 
maintain  itself  here  among  the  country  people,  or  to  spring 
up  and  extend  itself  anew.  He  found  standing  here  a  grove 
and  temple  dedicated  to  Apolfo,  in  which  the  peasants  made 
their  offerings.  He  conducted  the  people,  by  his  preaching,  to 
the  faith  of  the  gospel,  and  induced  them  to  cut  down  the 
grove  and  demolish  the  temple.  In  place  of  the  latter,  he 
erected  a  chapel,  consecrated  to  St.  Martin.  Even  Totila, 
the  kii^  of  the  Ostro-Goths,  evinced  his  respect  for  Benedict ; 
and  the  latter  spoke  to  him  with  freedom.  The  labours  of 
this  man  were  a  foretype  of  the  labours  of  his  successors,  who, 
•  Vita  BenedJcli,  c.  vi. 
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like'himself,  were  occupied  mainly  in  preaching  the  &itb,  de- 
stroying Paganism,  educating  the  youth,  and  cultivating  the 
land,  and  by  these  means  were  enabled  to  accomplish  bd  mucb. 
But  the  monastic  rules  of  which  he  was  the  author,  are  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice,  as  an  enduring  monument  of  his 
own  spirit,  and  of  the  new  sbapng  which,  through  hb  instru- 
mentality, was  given  to  tbe  Monachism  of  the  West. 

Benedict  aimed  to  counteract  the  licentious  life  of  the  irr&< 
gular  monks,  who  roamed  about  the  country,  and  spread  a 
corrupting  influence  both  on  mannera  and  on  religion,  by 
tbe  introduction  of  a  severer  discipline  and  spirit  of  order. 
The  abbot  should  appear  to  the  monks  as  tbe  representative 
of  Christ;  to  his  wUl,  every  other  will  ahould  tie  subjected; 
all  were  to  follow  bis  direction  and  guidance  unconditionally, 
and  with  entire  resignation.  No  one  was  re«eived  into  the 
number  of  the  monks  until  after  a  year's  noviciate,  during 
which  he  had  often  been  remiuded  of  tbe  strict  obligations  of 
the  monastic  rule,  and  bad  withstood  many  trials.  Then  he 
was  obliged  to  place  himself  under  a  solemn  vow,  which  more- 
over was  recorded  by  himself  in  writing,  that  he  would  remain 
constantly  in  the  cloister,*  live  in  all  respects  according  to 
the  rules,  and  obey  the  abbot.  But  tbe  rules  admonished  the 
ablwt  to  temper  the  severity  necessary  for  discipline  by  the 
^irit  of  love.  He  was  to  let  mercy  prevail  over  rigid  justice, 
Uiat  be  might  himself  find  mercy.  He  should  love  the  bre- 
thren, while  he  hated  their  faults.  Where  be  was  obliged  to 
punish,  he  should  do  it  with  prudence,  t^  beware  of  going 
to  encess.  His  own  &llibiiity  should  be  ever  present  to  hu 
mind,  and  he  should  remember  that  the  bruised  reed  ought  not 
to  be  broken.  Not  that  be  should  give  countenance  and  en- 
couragement to  vice,  but  that  he  should  endeavour  to  extir- 
pate it  with  prudence  and  love,  just  as  he  should  see  it  would 
be  salutary  for  each  individual ;  and  he  should  strive  rather 
to  be  loved  than  to  be  feared.  He  should  not  be  restless  and 
over-anxious.  In  no  afiair  wliatever  should  he  be  inclined  to 
extremes  and  obstinate.  He  should  not  be  jealous,  nor  too 
suspicious ;  since  otherwise  he  never  could  find  peace.  In 
his  commands,  even  where  they  related  to  worldly  employ- 
ments and  labours,  he  should  proceed  with  foresight  and  re- 
flection. He  should  discriminate  and  moderate  the  labours 
*  Tbe  TotiunitabilltHtis,M  opposed  to  the  Gyrovagl. 
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which  he  imposed  on  each  Individual.  He  should  take  for 
his  pattern  the  esample  of  prudence  presented  in  the  words  of 
the  patriarch  Jacob,  Gen.  xxKiii.  13,  "  If  men  should  oyer- 
drive  them  one  day,  all  the  flock  will  die."  With  ihat  discre- 
tion wiiich  is  the  mother  of  the  virtnM,  he  should  so  order  all 
things  as  to  give  fiiU  employment  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
strong,  wUhout  discouraging  tiie  weak.  True,  humility  waa 
too  moch  confounded  with  slavish  fear,  and  too  much  import- 
ance was  attached  to  the  outward  demeanour.  The  monk 
was  to  let  his  humility  be  seen  in  the  postures  of  his  body; 
his  head  should  be  constantly  bowed  down  with  his  eyes  directed 
to  the  earth,  and  he  should  hourly  accuse  himself  for  bis 
sins ;  he  should  ever  be  io  the  same  state  of  mind  aa  if  be 
were  momently  to  appear  before  the  dread  judgment-seat 
of  God.  But  all  this,  however,  Benedict  represented  to  be 
only  a  means  of  culture,  whereby  the  mimka  were  to  attain 
to  Uie  highest  end  of  love,  that  makes  men  free ;  respecting 
the  nature  of  which,  he  thus  beautifully  expresses  himself: 
"  When  the  monk  ha^  passed  through  all  these  stages  of  hn- 
mility,  he  will  soon  attain  to  that  love  of  G^,  which  being 
perfect,  casteth  out  fear,  and  through  which  he  will  b^n  to 
practise  naturally  and  from  custom,  without  anxiety  or  pains, 
all  those  ndes  which  he  before  observed  uot  without  fear. 
He  will  no  longer  act  from  any  fear  of  hell,  but  from  love  to 
Christ,  from  the  ^leigy  of  right  habits,  and  Joy  in  that  wludi 
iagood." 

Benedict  was  doubtless  aware,  that  the  ascetic  severity  of 
many  of  the  monastic  orders  in  tiie  East  was  unsuitcd  to  the 
mde  men  of  the  West,  and  also  to  the  more  unfriendly  climate. 
Hence  he  did  not  require  of  his  monks  many  of  tlie  mortifica- 
tions which  were  sometimes  imposed  upon  mose  of  the  £Bst, 
and  allowed  them  in  several  indulgences,  which  were  there 
sometimes  forbidden ;  as,  for  example,  the  use  of  wine  in  a 
prescribed  quantity.*  As  the  mcraks,  in  addition  to  thar 
devotiohal  exercises  and  spiritual  studies,  were  also  to  be  ent- 
ployed  at  hard  labour  in  the  field  or  in  their  difieroit  trades, 

*  C.  40.    licet  legamnfl.  vinam  onmino  monachOTom  naa  a 
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and  ID  some  seasmu  of  the  year,  particalarly  Med-tirae  and 
harvest,  miKht  be  exposed  lo  severe  toil,  the  prudent  Bene- 
dict* was  careful  not  to  prescribe  any  particalar  measure  of 
food  or  drink,  which  was  never  to  be  exceeded.  The  abbot  was 
at  liberty  to  deviate  from  the  general  rule,  according  to  the 
labouiB  which  devolved  on  the  monkB,  and  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year.  In  like  muiner,  it  was  strictly  enjoined 
on  the  abbot,  that  he  should  have  respect  to  the  necessities  of 
the  sick  and  the  feeble,  of  old  men  and  of  children,  in  the 
regulatuH)  of  thar  diet,  and  of  their  occupadrau.  He  doubt- 
less foresaw  thaf  the  monks  might  settle  down  in  rough  and 
savage  countries,  aa  they  afi^rwards  often  did,  where  they 
would  not  find  even  that  measure  of  food  and  drink  which  1m 
had  allowed  them.  Beckoning  on  this,  he  exhorted  them  to 
submission :  even  then  th^  should  praise  God  and  not  mur- 
tuur.t  Worthy  of  notice,  too,  is  the  pains  be  took  to  avoid 
all  appearance  of  the  love  of  gain ;  laying  it  down  as  a  rule, 
that  the  monks  should  always  sell  the  products  of  their  indus- 
try at  a  somewhat  lower  price  than  was  given  for  other  worldly 
&brics,  so  that  in  all  things  Grod  might  be  praised.]; 

The  same  circumstances  of  the  times  by  which  so  many 
were  induced  to  apply  to  Benedict  for  the  purpose  of  being 
formed  and  discipluied  under  his  guidance  for  the  spiritual 
life,  tended  also  to  promote  the  enthusiasm  for  the  monastic: 
life  which  proceeded  from  Benedict's  disciples,  and  to  further 
the  rapid  spread  of  this  form  of  it  by  means  of  his  disciples, 
such  as  Placidus  and  Maurus,  in  Sicily  and  in  Gaul. 


We  will  now  once  more  cast  a  glance  at  the  relation  of 
Monachism  to  the  different  tendencies  of  the  religious  spirit 
in  this  period.  There  was  a  very  narrow  and  b^ted  enthu- 
siasm for  the  monastic  life,  proceeding  from  the  same  nairow 
ascetic  tendency  which  fint  gare  birth  to  Monachism,  and 
which  was  greatly  promoted  1^  it ; — a  tendency  which,  wUIe 
aiming  to  exhibit  Christian  perfection  in  the  monastic  life, 
caused  the  d^^nity  and  etevatioD  of  the  universal  Christian 
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cftliing  to  be  misapprefaeiided,  and  contributed  very  much  to 
lower  the  standard  of  piety  in  the  euborclin&te  pohitions  of  the 
ordinary  Christian  life.  This  distinction  betwixt  Christian 
perfection  in  Monachigm,*  and  the  ordinary  Christianily  of 
the  world  and  of  social  life,  was  taken  advantage  of  by  many 
worldly  men,  particularly  in  large  towns,  who  excused  th^r 
want  of  Christian  earnestness  and  zeal,  and  the  many  stains 
of  their  lives,  with  the  plea  that  they  were  no  monks,  but  per- 
sons living  in  the  midst  of  the  world. 

But,  along  witii  the  fanatical  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  Mona- 
chism,  there  arose  also  a  blind  zeal  of  another  kind  in  oppO' 
tition  to  it.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  many 
worthless  individuals,  who  only  abused  Monasticism  to  eover 
up  their  own  wickedness  under  the  show  of  sanctity,  and, 
under  this  deceptive  veil,  to  gratily  their  own  worldly  passions, 
mainly  contributed  to  bring  the  moQastic  life  into  hatred  and 
contempt.  True,  Salvianus,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century,  brings  as  a  proof  of  the  rude  and  trifling 
worldly  taste  which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  Carthage,  that, 
when  monks  visited  that  place  from  the  cloisters  of  Egypt  or 
Jerusalem,  they  were  received  in  the  streets  with  jeers  and 
curses  ;j' — and  there  may  have  been  some  ground  for  his  com- 
plaint.  But  Nilus,  the  monk  and  the  zealous  friend  of  Mona- 
chism,  himself  accuses  the  worthless  monks,  who  roamed  about 
in  the  cities,  pestered  families  by  their  impudent  mendicancy, 
and,  hiding  all  wickedness  under  the  mask  of  their  seeming 
holiness,  often  robbed  their  hospitable  entertainers.  It  was 
owing-  to  such  men,  that  the  once  universally  respected  mode 
of  life  had  become  an  abomination,  and  even  the  true  virtue  of 
ihe  monk  looked  upon  as  no  better  than  hypocrisy ;} — that 
those  who  were  once  regarded  as  the  censors  of  manners,  were 
expelled  from  the  cities  as  introducers  of  corruption  ;§ — that 

*  The  f iXtrt^iK,  as  it  was  commonlj  denominated. 

t  Salvian.  de  gnbematione  Dei,  1.  8,  pag.  194,  ed.  Bslni.  Si  qoando 
sli^niB  Dei  seiras  aal  tie  ^gyptionun  MBnohiis  aat  de  eacros  HiernBalem 
locis  ant  de  Sanctis  eremi  venerandiBque  secretis  ad  nrbem  illaai  officio 
divini  operis  accessit,  simnl  nt  popnlo  apparuit,  contomelias,  sacrilegia  et 
maledictiones  accipit. 

t  Nilm  de  moaastica  eiercitatione,  c.  9.  'O  ri;i«<nVH  Sin  iyinn 
fiit\iKTH  jui  i  rii  ii-iitSi  ikt'  ifimr  /Wrmi  iiTfl"f  (it  ihonld  read 
perhaps  inirit)  irdn  mtfumi. 

i  L.  c.     'til  Xv/a^nt  intjiifirrai  tS,  avXtH  ^  nrl  rupimrrm. 
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the  monks— which  doubtless  is  an  exag^iation — were  objects 
of  univeraal  ridicule.* 

Yet  there  were  many  who,  instead  of  detesting  this  degene* 
mte  species  of  Monachism,  rather  took  advantage  of  the 
monstrous  births  in  which  this  degeneracy  was  seen,  to  bring 
into  disrepute  this  whole  mode  of  life ;  and  who  hated,  in 
Monachism,  not  those  excesses  which  ran  in  the  direction 
alien  from  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  but  precisely  those  quali- 
ties which  were  most  truly  and  profoundly  Chnstian  in  this 
mode  of  life; — who,  with  no  friendly  feelings,  felt  tliemselves 
rebuked  and  disturbed  in  their  frivolous  pursuit  after  plea^ire 
by  such  Christian  seriousness  and  strictness  of  Christian  life, 
■fiie  blind  zeal  of  this  party  fur  their  convenient,  worldly 
Christianity  flamed  out  with  the  most  violence  on  those  occa- 
sions when  the  view  of  the  rnooastic  life,  or  the  influence  of 
pious  monks  in  noble  families  themselves,  had  served  to  awaken 
there  a  more  earnest  and  elevated  sense  of  religion ;  whra 
they  witnessed  in  these  cases  a  change  of  life  extending  itself 
which  was  entirely  opposed  to  their  inclinations,')'  Especially 
wheu  young  men  of  noble  birth  were  induced  by  sudden  im- 
pressions, exciting  them  to  a  more  serious  turn  of  life,  or 
through  the  influence  of  pious  mothers,  to  pass  over  to  the 
monks,  not  only  was  the  opposition  between  worldly-minded 
busbands  and  their  Christian  wives,  on  such  occasions,  often 
more  strongly  expressed,  but  kinsmen  and  friends  took  a 
lively  interest  in  the  matter;  they  considered  it  a  disgrace  to 
the  noble  family,  that  young  men  who  might  one  day  rise  to 
the  most  splendid  posts,  should  betake  themselves  to  the  moun- 
tains and  the  deserts,  go  about  in  the  squalid  dress  of  the 
monks,  weave  baskets,  cultivate  the  soil,  water  gardens,  and 
employ  themselves  in  other  such  menial  occupations.!  The 
whole  party  who  detested  Monachism,  but  with  it  also  every 

•  c  aa.    n^  inif4'n  x^<"^»»- 

tThos,  in  the  times  of  cardinal  tticheliea  and  Lonis  the  FoarteeDtfa  in 
France,  itms  assaredly  not  the  free  spirit  of  the  gospel,  bntthefriioloos, 
worldly  temptr,  the  Christianilj  of  politics,  the  ceremoQiBl  religion  of 
Jesaitiam,  irhlch  is  donbtless  recondlable  with  them  both,  which  set  itself 
to  oppose  the  e^cts  wbidi  flowed  from  the  glowing  ascetic  zeal  of  an 
abbd  St.  Cyran  and  his  followen. 

X  See  ChiyeotComns  adversnl  oppugnatores  vitm  monsiticte,  1.  I.  s.  2. 
'Attfiiriei  lliu/ifiM  >u(I  luTOirt  w  imxfiimifh  rfifif  Jft,  M  rit  rxXn^it 
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fonn  of  earnest  Chrutian  life,  wu  roowd  to  tctivity  ob  nich 
occasions.  When  the  emperor  Yaleas,  in  365,  promttlgatal 
ft  law  which,  perh^w  not  without  good  grounds,  was  aimed 
against  those  who,  under  the  pretext  of  religion,  but  reallT 
for  the  sake  of  indulging  thdr  indolent  pn^>enutie9  and  rid- 
dii^  themselTes  of  the  burdens  of  the  atate,  bad  withdrawn 
thansdves  into  the  moDluBh'fratemitiea;*  the  partf  above- 
mentioned  availed  themselves  of  this  (^portuuitf  to  inttitute 
persecutions  against  the  monks.  Chrysostom,  who  was  at 
that  time  himself  a  zealous  monk,  felt  himself  called  upon,  (hi 
this  occasion,  to  write  his  three  bodka  on  Monachian. 

But  between  these  two  extremes  there  was  a  ntore  moderate 
party,  which,  while  they  recognized  all  that  was  truly  of  worth 
in  Mooachiun,  opposed  on  evangelical  grounds  the  one-sided 
over-volnaticH)  of  this,  and  the  under-valuation  of  every  other, 
ibim  of  life  which  should  equally  be  paraded  with  the  Chris- 
tJau  spirit.  This  tendency  is  apparent  in  the  council  of  Gian- 
gia,  already  meationed.  Here  the  ascetic  and  unmarried  life 
was  admitted  to  be,  in  itself  conudra^,  and  so  &r  as  it  pro- 
ceeded from  a  pious  disposition,  a  good  thing ;  but  the  married 
life  also,  and  life  in  the  ordinary  dvU  and  social  rdattona, 
together  with  the  use  of  earthly  goods,  were  represented  as 
cap^Ie  of  being  sanctified  by  a  right  temper  ;  and  sentence  of 
cond^uDatioQ  was  pronounced  on  the  proud  ascetic  spirit  that 
deposed  the  common  relations  of  life.  This  tendency  parti- 
cularly characterizes  Chrysoetom.  Although  himself  greatly 
indebted  to  Mouat^ism  for  the  character  of  his  inner  lifo  ; 
although  everywhere  inclined  to  place  a  very  high  value  on 
the  victorious  power  of  the  will  over  the  sensuous  nature,  where 
it  was  enlivened  by  the  spirit  of  love ;  although  enthuaiasticallf 
alive,  to  the  ideal  of  holy  temper  and  holy  living  in  Monat^iism ; 
yet  he  was  too  deeply  penetrated  by  the  essence  of  (he  gospel, 
not  to  be  aware  that  the  latter  should  pervade  all  the  relations 
of  life.  And  his  large  experience,  gained  at  Antioch  and  at 
Constantinople,  had  led  him  to  see  how  mischievous  the  delu- 
dve  notion  that  men  could  not  strive  after  the  ideal  of  the 

•  Cod.Theoiiotl.XII.Tit.I.l.«S.    ■ 


noma  com  cietibua  monezontda  congregantor, 
siTth  trtyn  their  larkmg-plaoe*,  and  oampeiled  to  Iska  on  them  die 
tmideiuof  theittle;  w  they  shoold,  like  the  cl«gr,  1^19  their  pro- 
perty to  others. 
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Christiaa  life  amid  ardinaiy  earthly  relations,  miut  be,  and 
had  actually  beea,  to  practical  Christianity.  This  delusiwi, 
therefore,  he  sought  in  every  way  to  connteiact.  AiWr  having 
deecribed,  in  one  of  his  discouises,  the  various  means  of  grace 
which  Christi&nity  furnishes,  he  supposes  the  objection  to  be 
nised:  "Why  «ay  you  this  to  us,  who  aie  no  monks?"  And 
he  answera,  "  Do  you  put  this  question  to  me  P  Ask  Paul, 
when  he  says, '  Watch  with  all  peneveraiice  and  supplication,' 
Ephes.  Ti.  18,  uid  '  Put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  Rom, 
uii  14;  for  surely  he  wrote  these  words,  not  for  monks  only, 
but  for  all  inhabitants  of  cities.  Except  in  relation  to  mar- 
riage, there  ought  to  be  no  distinctitxi  between  the  secular  and 
the  monk ;  everything  else  the  fivmei  is  bonnd  to  do  equally 
with  the  latter.  And  Christ,  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount, 
confines  not  his  benediction  to  the  monk.  Enjoy  the  marri^ie 
estate  with  due  moderation,  and  you  shall  be  first  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  and  entitled  to  all  its  blessings."*  And  m 
another  place,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  prophetic  visiooa 
of  Isaiah  :t  "  Would  you  know  how  the  prophet  saw  God  ? 
Be  yourself,  too,  a  prophet  And  how  is  this  poesible,  do  you 
ask,  since  I  have  a  wife,  and  must  provide  for  the  bringing  up 
of  my  children  ?  It  is  possible,  if  you  do  but  will  it ;  for  the 
prophet  also  hod  a  wife,  and  was  the  &tha'  of  two  children ; 
bat  none  of  these  things  was  a  hindrance  to  him."  In  ex- 
pounding the  first  words  of  salutation  in  the  epistle  to  the 
f^hesians,  he  lays  particular  stress  on  the  circumslaac«  that 
to  men  who  had  wives,  children,  and  servants,  Paul  nevrathe' 
less  ^>plies  the  appellation  a£  saints.  Although  Chrysostom 
— which  may  easily  be  accounted  tox  in  a  man  of  such  pre- 
dnninant  and  lively  feelii^^s — did  not  always  express  himself 
after  the  same  manner ;  yet  when  he  had  become  acquainted, 
from  bis  own  experience,  with  the  cormptioii  of  the  churdi, 
he  often  declared  himself  with  great  energy  against  the  want 
of  Christian  love  among  the  better  disposed,  who  in  solitude 
lived  only  for  their  own  improvement,  instead  of  employii^ 
the  gifts  bestowed  on  them  for  the  good  of  others.  "Behold 
what  perverseness  now  reigns,"  says  he  io  one  passage.  "  They 
who  possess  some  of  the  joy  of  a  good  conscience  dwell  on  the 
tops  of  mountains,  and  luve  torn  themselves  from  the  body  of 

♦  Horn.  VII.  Hebr.  ».  4. 

t  Elomilia  b  Seraphim,  s.  1.    Hontboeoo,  VI.  C  I8B. 
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the  church,  as  if  it  were  inimical  and  alien  to  them ;  Bome- 
thing  not  their  own.""  Thus,  too,  he  complains  in  his  siv^h 
homily  on  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,!'- that  they  in 
vhom  there  were  still  some  remains  of  the  old  Christian  wis- 
dom, had  forsaken  the  cities,  the  market,  and  the  intercourse 
of  life,  and,  instead  of  fonning  others,  took  possesion  of  the 
mouDl^ns.  "  How  shall  we  conquer  the  enemy,"  he  exclaims, 
"  when  some  have  no  care  for  virtue,  and  those  who  are  inter- 
ested for  it,  retreat  to  a  distance  from  the  order  of  battle?" 
And  in  another  discourse  he  very  justly  refers  to  the  parable 
of  the  talents,  as  a  proof  that  there  can  be  nothing  truly  good, 
the  advantage  of  which  does  not  extend  also  to  others  ;  and  he 
goes  on  to  say:  "Though  you  fast,  though  you  sleep  on  the 
^ound,  though  you  eat  ashes  and  mourn  perpetutdly, .  but 
without  benefiting  any  other  individual,  you  will  not  bring 
much  to  pass.  Though  you  exercise  the  highest  perfection  of 
the  monk,  but  give  yourself  no  concern  that  others  are  going 
to  ruin,  you  cannot  maintain  a  good  conscience  in  the  sight  of 
God.  J  Neither  voluntary  poverty,  nor  martyrdom,  nor  any- 
thii^  else  we  may  do,  can  testify  in  our  favour,  if  we  have  not 
attained  to  the  crowning  virtue  of  love."§ 

As  we  here  perceive,  Clirysostom  attacked  the  exaggerated 
opinion  of  Monachism,  by  assuming  for  his  position  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  universal  Christian  calling,  the  sense  of  the 
principle  of  holy  living,  which  he  recognized  as  belonging  in 
common  to  all  true  believers  ;  but  he  was  still  too  much  inSu- 
enced  by  the  prevailing  views  of  his  time  to  be  able  always  to 
carry  out  and  apply  that  position  with  logical  consistency.  It 
b  apparent  here,  as  it  often  is  in  his  case,  that  on  one  side  he 
was  confined  by  ihc  prevailing  spirit  of  his  age ;  while,  on  the 
other,  by  his  profound  insight  into  the  essence  of  the  gospel, 
he  rose  above  it  and  was  thus  betrayed  into  self-contradiction. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  arose  in  the  Western  church,  at  Some, 
another  man,  who  had  the  courage  and  freedom  of  spirit  to 
express  and  apply  that  fundamental  principle,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  prevailing  views  of  the  time,  and,  from  this  mxun 
position,  to  attack  the  whole  ascetic  way  of  estimating  moral 

*  Horn.  Vn.  Ephes.  S.  4.  ^  Horn.  VI.  ep.  i.  ad  Conotli.  s.  4. 

i  Epist.  i.'ad  CDriuth.  h.  2S. 
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worth.  This  was  the  moak  Jovinian,  who  flourished  iiear  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century.  It  may  appear  singular,  that  this 
reaction  gainst  Monachiam  should  proceed  from  Monachism 
itself ;  but  this  was  a  natural  reaction  springing  from  the  inner 
Christian  life,  which  in  many  was  roused  into  action  by  Mo- 
nachism — a  pheaomeoon  which  often  occurred.  Thus  we  saw 
already  the  indications  of  such  a  reaction  in  the  caseofaNilus 
and  of  a  Marcus. 

Jovinian,  the  prateatant  of  his  time,  went  on  the  principle, 
"  that  there  is  but  one  divine  element  of  life,  which  oil  be- 
lievers share  in  common ;  but  ooe  fellowship  with  Christ,  which 
proceeds  from  faith  in  him ;  but  one  new  birth.  All  who  pos- 
sess this  in  common  with  each  other — all,  therefore,  who  are 
Christians  in  the  true  sense,  not  barely  in  outward  profession — 
have  the  same  calling,  the  same  dig;nity,  the  same  heavenly 
blessings ;  the  diversity  of  outward  circumstances  creating  no 
difference  in  this  respect."  Accordingly,  he  supposes  an  oppo- 
Mtioo  altogether  universal,  admitting  of  no  intermediate  link, 
DO  grade  of  difference,  between  thoae  who  find  themselves  in 
this  state  of  grace  and  those  who  are  shut  out  from  it.  Hence 
be  derives  die  coDclusion,  that  the  life  of  celibacy,  or  that  of 
marriage,  eating,  or  fesdng,  the  using  or  forbearing  to  use 
earthly  goods,  tdl  this  can  make  no  difference  between  Chris- 
tians, where  the  same  one  ground  of  the  Christian  life  is  pre- 
sent. Everything  depends  on  the  inward  Christiaii  life,  on  the 
temper  of  the  heart,  not  on  the  outward  forms  of  life  and  on 
outward  works  by  themselves  considered,  in  which  forms  and 
works  the  temper  which  makes  the  Christian  only  reveals  itself. 
Of  course,  the  whole  theory  respecting  a  loftier,  ascetic  stage 
of  Christian  perfection,  respecting  the  difference  between  the 
counsels  which  Christ  gave  to  those  only  who  strove  after  that 
stage  of  perfection,  and  the  ordinary  duties  incumbent  on  alt 
Christians  respecting  the  merit  of  certain  outward  works,  fell 
to  the  ground.  "  Virgins,  widows,  and  married  women,"  said 
he,  "  ^0  have  been  once  baptized  into  Christ,  have  the  same 
merit,  i£,  in  respect  to  works,  there  is  otherwise  oo  difference 
between  them."  The  apostle  Paul  says, '  Know  ye  not,  that 
your  body  is  a  t^uple of  the  Holy  Ghost?'  Hespeaksof  one 
temple,  not  in  the  plural  number,  to  denote  that  God  dwells 

*  Virgines,  Tidoai,  et  miritatas,  que  lemel  in  Chtisto  Iota  sont,  si  ncm 
discrepant  cateris  operibiu,  ejoidem  use  meriU. 
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after  the  rame  manner  in  all.  And  u  Uie  Father,  Son,  uid 
Holy  Ghost  are  one  God,  bo  should  there  be  also  but  one 
people  in  them,  John  xvii.  21,  that  is,  his  dear  children,  who 
ore  partakers  of  the  dirine  nature.*  li'he  apostle  John  makes 
DO  other  distinction  than  one,  between  those  who  are  born  of 
God  and  sin  not,  and  those  who  are  not  horn  of  God.  Christ 
makes  no  other  separatkm  than  that  between  those  who  stand 
on  the  right  and  those  who  stand  on  the  left  hand,  the  she^ 
and  the  goats." 

JoTinian  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  hurried  oo  by  an  in- 
ctmuderate  zeal  uncouditionally  to  condemn  &sting,  the  life  of 
celibacy,  Mooachism,  considered  purely  by  themselves,  though, 
in  other  respects,  he  seems  to  have  been  inclined  to  extremes 
in  polemiciJ  matters.  Estimating  the  power  and  worth  of 
Christianity  only  by  its  influence  on  the  temper,  it  was  ther&- 
fore  the  temper  only  which  he  attacked  in  the  present  case ; 
the  presumption  and  am^ance  which  attributed  to  the  unmar- 
ried and  ascetic  life,  a  peculiar  merit  beyond  the  other  ten- 
dencies of  the  Christian  life  generally.  Hence  he  continued 
to  Uve  as  a  monk  himself,  and  so  refuted  the  charge  that  he 
had  devised  such  doctrines  merely  for  the  sake  of  liberating 
himself  frcun  a  yoke  which  was  irksome  to  him,  "  It  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,"  said  he,  "  whethn"  a  person  abstain  £n>m 
this  or  that  food,  or  partake  of  it  with  thanksgiving.  I  do 
thee  no  injustice,"  he  remarked,  addresnng  those  who  lived 
in  c^bacj  ;  "  if  thou  hast  chosen  the  unmarried  life  on  the 
groimd  of  a  present  necessity,  be  careful  only  not  to  exalt 
thyself.  Thou  art  a  member  of  the  same  church  to  which  the 
married  also  belong."  He  merely  sought  to  sliow,  that  men 
were  wrong  in  recommmding  so  highly  and  indiscriminately 
the  life  of  celibacy  and  &sting,  though  he  was  ready  to  admit, 
that  both,  under  eertfun  circumstances,  might  be  good  and 
beneficial. 

In  respect  to  marriage,  he  appealed  in  its  defence  to  the 
fact,  that  so  great  worth  was  ascribed  to  it  immediately  at  the 
creation  ;  and  that  it  might  not  be  said  that  tlus  bad  reter«tce 
to  the.  Old  Testament  alone,  the  same  testimony  hcul  been  con- 
finned  t^  Christ,  Gen.  ii.  24,  Matth.  xix.  5.     He  adduced  the 
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esample  of  the  mairjed  ttants,  ttom  the  Old  Testmueat,  to 
defaut  himself  agHinst  the  common  objection,  that  this  applied 
only  to  the  early  io&ncj  of  mankind,  when  the  multiplication 
of  the  nice  was  paTtieularlj  neccagaiy ;  and  added  such  proof 
passages  from  the  Ifew  Testament  aa  1  Tim.  v.  14 ;  Heb.  siii. 
4. ;  1  Cor.  yii.  39 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  14.*  He  pointed  to  the  feet, 
that  Paul  required  of  the  bishop  and  deacon  only  that  each 
ehould  be  the  husband  of  oae  wife,  that  he  according-ly  Banc- 
tiimed  the  ]narrit^^  of  the  clergy.  In  respect  of  fiiata,  he 
cited  Rom.  xiv.  20 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  3 ;  that,  according  to  the  de- 
claration of  Paul,  to  the  pure  all  tJiings  are  pure ;  that  Christ 
was  pronounced  by  the  Pharisees  a  man  gluttonous  and  a 
wine-bibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners ;  that  he  did  not 
disdain  the  banquet  of  Zaccheus,  and  that  he  attaided  the 
marnage-feast  at  Cana.f  Christ  ijiose  the  wine  for  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  supper,  the  wine  as  a  holy  ^iidK>L|  He  says, 
justly,  that  those  mortifications  could  not  be  possessed  cd*  any 
peculur  Christian  character,  since  thenr  were  practised  aim 
among  the  Pagans  in  the  worship  of  Cybele  and  of  Isis.§  But 
it  must  have  been  an  extremely  contracted  notion  of  final  ends, 

*  ItiBvorthjof  notice,  that  Jerodie  (1. 1,  b.  30.  contra  Jorinian.)  cited 
the  whole  book  of  Solomon's  Song  as  an  evidence  in  faionr  of  muriafe. 
From  this  we  might  infer,  that  lie  rejected  the  mistical  inlerpretation  of 
fliat  bo<d^  wbich  was  then  common  ;  and  in  liui  case  we  slioald  have 
hereanother  proof  of  the  more  liberal  inqniring  Epirit  of  ihe  man.  Bat 
the  language  which  he  employs  respecting  the  cLnrch  (Jerome,  1.  II.  s. 
19),  sola  novit  candcmn  Ctmsti,  Eeems,  notwithstanding,  to  point  to  a  nivB- 
tical  interpretatioD  of  Solomon's  Sons.  In  the  present  case  we  can  onijer- 
itand  the  argnmentadon  of  Jorinian  only  aa  follawi :  The  holiest  of 
things,  the  muoQ  of  Christ  with  his  church,  would  not  have  been  repre- 
sented here  nnder  ench  images,  so  canied  out,  if  the  union  betvlxt  the 
two  sexes  were  not  a  sacred  thing. 

t  Jovinian's  manner  is  cbaracterislicaDj presented  in  the  words:  Forro 
aliod  est, »  stnlta  oontentione  dicitM,  com  use  ad  prsitdium  jqnDatsmni, 
et  imposlomm  more  dixiSM :  hoc  comedo,  Uliid  lURi  eomedoi  nolo  Tintiin 
lubere,  quod  ex  aquis  creavi. 

{  In  typo  sangumis  sui  non  obtulit  aquam,  %eA  Tinncn.  From  the  fact 
that  the  word  "  typns"  is  here  employed,  it  cannot  be  directly  mferred, 
that  he  ascribed  to  the  sacrament  of  the  sapper  only  a  symbohcal  signifi- 
cancy;  for  this  name  is  given  to  the  eitetnal  ajmbols,  aa  snch,  even 
by  those  who  attached  other  notions  to  them ;  for  example  by  Cyril  of 
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which  led  him  to  underatand  the  jvoposition,  that  all  other 
creatures  are  made  ibr  the  use  of  man,  ia  the  sense  that  they 
were  intended  only  to  subserve  maa't  tentual  tnants.  Accoid- 
ingly  he  reckoned  up  a  number  of  aoimala,  which,  if  they  were 
,  not  to  serve  as  food  for  man,  were  created  by  God  to  no  pur- 
pose, and  he  inferred  that  therefore  it  must  have  been  the 
Creator's  dengn  that  man  should  eat  flesh  ;*  a  conclusion  which 
Jerome  found  it  quite  easy  to  refute. 

Not  merely'in  reference  to  the  outward  works  of  ateeticum, 
bat  also  in  other  respects,  Jovinian  took  a  decided  stand 
against  that  false  direction  of  the  moral  spirit  of  his  age, 
which  looked  to  estemal  works  alone,  instead  of  looking  only 
at  the  temper  of  the  heart ;  as  was  seen,  for  example,  in  the 
ezf^erated  opinion  entertained  of  martyrdom,  solely  on  the 
ground  of  the  outward  sufferii^.  He  expressed  himself  as 
follows : — "  A  person  may  be  burnt,  strangled,  beheaded,  in  a 
time  of  persecution,  or  he  may  flee  or  die  in  the  prison.  These 
are,  indeed,  difierent  kinds  of  conflict ;  but  there  is  only  one 
crown  of  victory." 

The  lalse  direction  of  morals  against  wtdch  Jovinian  took 
his  stand,  having  its  ground  in  the  &ct  that  men  did  not  ap- 
prehend the  Christian  lifo  on  the  side  of  its  inward  connection 
with  faith,  it  came  about  for  this  very  reason,  that  to  outward 
works  was  ascribed  a  meritoriousness  of  various  d£^;rees ;  and 
the  fear  of  tiiture  punishment,  the  aspiration  after  the  higher 
stages  of  blessedness,  were  employed  as  incentives  to  moral 
and  ascetic  exertions.  Jovinian,  on  the  other  hand,  went  on 
the  principle  that  the  true  Christian,  who  by  Jaith  ]ias  become 
partaker  of  a  divine  life,  is  already  certain  of  his  salvation. 
He  has  nothing  higher  to  aspire  after  than  that  which  is  already 
secured  to  him  by  faith ;  he  needs  only  to  preserve  what  he 
has  received,  to  seek  to  persevere  in  the  state  of  grace  in 
which  he  has  once  been  placed  ;  and  this  can  be  done  only 
in  the  progressive  life  of  holiness.  "  If  you  ask  me,"  said  he, 
"  wherefore  the  Just  man  should  be  actively  exerting  himself, 
whether  in  times  of  peace  or  of  persecution,  when  there  is 
no  progress,  when  there  are  no  greater  rewards,  I  answer,  he 

*  QoIb  nms  porcoram  absque  ean  eaminin  ?  Qnid  caprcEe,  cervnii,  etc. 
Cur  in  domibas  galliiu  diioamt  ?    Si  noa  comedoDtar,  bmc  omaia  fhis- 
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doee  this,  not  that  he  may  deserve  something  more,  but  that 
he  may  not  loee  what  he  has  already  recdved."* 

Wherever  there  is  a  living  faith,  there,  according  to  Jo- 
vinion,  is  fellowship  with  the  Redeemer ;  there  is  divine  life ; 
and  wherever  this  is,  there  it  cornea  off  victorious,  by  its  own 
intrinsic  power  over  all  evil ;  there  sin  can  lind  no  entrance. 
The  good  tree  can  bring  forth  only  good  fruit;  the  evil  tree 
must  bring  forth  evU.  fruit.  He  who  is  bom  of  God  doth  not 
commit  sin.  Hence  it  also  followed  that  whoever  had,  by 
regeneration,  received  the  divine  life,  could  not  any  longer 
live  in  that  slavish  fe&r  of  sin  to  which  the  monastic  asceticism 
had  linked  itself,  together  with  its  preventive  remedies  and 
cunningly  devised  tricks  for  foiling  Satan.  See  above.  In 
exposing  tills  ptunliil  asceticism,  Jovinian  remarked,  "  He 
who  LB  Imptized,  cannot  be  tempted  of  the  devil."  As  he  pro- 
ceeded on  the  priociple  of  referring  the  inward  life  to  Christ 
as  its  source,  he  must  have  understood  here  by  baptism,  not  so 
much  an  outward  baptism,  operating  with  the  power  of  a 
charm,  as  the  inward  baptism,  growing  out  of  &ith,  the  baptism 
of  the  Spirit.  "  In  those  who  are  tempted,"  says  he,  "  it  b 
.  seen  that,  like  Simon  Magus,  they  have  received  only  the 
water,  not  the  spiritual  baptism.  The  spiritual  baptism  they 
only  have  received  who  have  been  baptized  with  the  genuine 
^th  by  which  r^encration  is  obtained-''^"  The  first  of  the 
above-cited  passages  might  be  so  imderstood  as  if  Jovinian 
considered  the  state  of  the  regenerate  to  be  one  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  temptations ;  in  which  view  he  might  justly  be 
charged  with  teaching  a  practically  mischievous  error.  But 
this  assuredly  could  not  be  his  meaning;  for  otherwise  he 
could  not  have  spoken  of  the  moral  effi>rts  of  the  just  man. 

*  As  we  have  remarked  already,  thst  the  views  of  Jorinisn  are  not 
to  be  cousidered  aa  nholly  imalaled  &om  all  other  pheDumens  of  tha 
age,  bat  as  connected  with  a  more  geaertil  reaction  of  the  Christiaii 
■pint  excited  by  Moiiacbisnt  itself ;  so  we  may  observe,  in  the  preseut 
ease,  a  remarkable  analog;  between  JovinUn's  expressions  and  those  of 
the  monk  Marcus ;  for  aUo  Marcoa  lays :  "  We  who  have  been  deemed 
■worthy  of  the  laver  of  regeneration,  tfer  good  works,  not  for  the  eake 
of  a  reward,  but  to  prfserve  the  purity  which  has  been  imparted  to  ns," 
"Oru  ™  XiuTfiv  tit  ra>.j')ryi'iimi  iE'•*V"^  f*  Hy^"  >iy»  A  li'  ^nw 
riUta  riarfifa/iir,  ixxi  !w  fnKiiM'  Tn|  iatum  lip",  imtivirtirii-  Blbl. 
patr.  GaUand.  T.  VIII.  1 14,  s.  33. 

f  Plena  fide  in  baptismale  renoll 
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See  above.  And,  moreover,  be  binuelf  dearly  explains  how 
he  understands  the  phrase  "to  be  tempted"  in  ^t  prc^io- 
dtion,  when  he  says  tb&t  soch  a  person  cannot  be  overcome 
by  Satan  in  temptations,  canaot  be  plunged  into  guilt.* 

Without  doubt,  bovever,  Jovinian  must  liave  su{^>osed, 
according  to  tbia  assertion,  that  he  who  had  bem  once  really 
i^^enerated  could  not  again  fall  frcnn  the  state  of  grace ; — 
that  whatever  one  who  appeared  to  have  beeu  baptized,  to 
believe,  was  surprised  into  sin,  this  was  evidence  that  he  did  ikA 
as  yet  possess  living  faith,  had  not  as  yet  been  really  renewed. 

As  it  is  extremely  easy  for  a  man  in  combating  one  error, 
to  fiill  into  another  of  an  opposite  kind,  so  it  seems  to  have 
happened  with  Jovinian.  We  noticed  bow,  in  opposition  to 
the  over- valuation  of  a  certain  species  of  outward  works,  and 
to  the  theory  of  a  certiuu  loftier  ascetic  Christiaa  perfection, 
he  gave  prominence  to  the  unity  of  the  divine  life  in  all 
believers.  Again,  Jovinian  attacked  the  arbitrary  theory, 
grounded  on  a  misconception  of  tbe  passage  in  1  John  v.  17, 
according  to  which  sins  were  classified  by  reference  solely  to  the 
outward  act,  into  mortal  (peccata  mortalia),  and  venial  sins 
(peccata  venialia),  a  division  by  wMch  the  number  of  sins 
excluding  from  etenial  life  was  often  eztimiely  limited,  la 
opposition  to  such  a  theory,  he  maintained  that  the  gospel 
required  and  brought  along  with  it  a  new  holy  disposition, 
with  whicdi  every  sin,  of  wliatever  kind  it  might  be,  stood 
directly  opposed ;  that  the  new  man,  the  new  me  ^tua  Grod, 
excluded  everything  sinful  (  that  as  all  goodness  springs  out 
of  the  same  disposition  of  love  to  God,  so,  too,  all  sin,  however 
different  it  might  be  in  outward  appearance,  proceeded  from 
the  same  fountain,  manifested  the  same  uogndly  life.  Christ 
says, — "  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  dnnketh  my  blood, 
dwelleth  in  me,  and  I  in  lum."  As  Christ  then  dwells  in  us 
without  any  grade  of  distinction  whatev^,  so  we  also  dwell 
in  Christ  without  any  degree  of  difference.  "  If  a  man  love 
me,"  s^th  the  Lord,  "  he  will  keep  my  words ;  and  my 
Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him  and  make 
our  abode  with  him."  Wlioever  is  righteous  loves,  and  who- 
ever lovee,  to  him  oome  the  Father  and  Son,  and  th^  dwell 
in  his  tabernacle.    Bst  where  such  an  inhabitant  is,  there,  I 
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think,  nottuDg  can  be  wanting  to  the  owner  of  the  dwdliog. 
The  gospel  presents  five  virgins  that  were  foolish,  and  five 
that  were  wue :  the  five  who  bad  no  oil  nmuned  witbtHit ; 
the  other  five,  who  had  prf^tared  themselves  with  the  light  of 
good  works,  entered  with  the  bridegroom  into  the  bride 
chamber.  The  righteous  were  saved  with  Noah,  the  simien 
were  destroyed  together.  In  Sodom  and  GrOnuHiah,  no  otlwr 
disdnctioD  was  made  account  of  than  that  between  the  right- 
eouB  and  the  wicked.  The  just  were  delivered,  all  the  sinoen 
were  consumed  by  the  same  fire.  One  salvation  tor  those  that 
were  saved,  one  destruction  ibr  those  that  remained  behind. 
Lot's  wife  is  a  witness  how  no  allowance  can  be  made  for 
swerving  from  righteousness,  even  in  the  least  reepect.  Who- 
ever says  to  hb  brother,  "  Thou  fool,  and  Raca,"  is  in 
danger  of  bell-fire.  And  whoever  b  a  murderer,  or  an 
adulterer,  is  in  like  manner  cast  into  hell-fire.  So,  too,  he 
mainlxined  that  it  was  the  same  thing  whether  a  man  became 
converted  early  or  late.  The  moment  men  entered  through 
&itb  into  fellowship  with  the  Redeemer,  there  wa^i  no  longer 
any  difference  between  them;  they  all  possessed  the  same. 
"  Between  the  brother  who  was  always  with  the  &ther,  and 
him  who  was  recaved  afterwards  because  he  had  repented, 
there  was  no  difference.  The  labourers  of  the  first,  the  third, 
the  aixth,  the  ninth,  and  the  eleventh  hour,  received  each 
alike  one  penny;  and  that  you  may  wonder  the  more,  the 
payment  begins  with  those  who  hod  laboured  the  shOTteet 
time  in  the  vineyard."  But  Jovinian  did  not  here  consider 
that,  although  the  divine  life,  as  a  common  property  of  all 
who  believe,  is  one  and  tiie  same,  yet  difierent  stages  are  to  b« 
found  in  its  development,  and  in  the  d^ree  in  which  man's 
nature  is  assimilated  and  pervaded  by  it :  that,  along  with  the 
divine  life,  the  principle  of  tan  still  continues  to  linger  in 
believers,  which  may  more  or  lees  prevail,  or  be  overcome 
and  suppressed  by  the  divine  principle  of  life ;  and  that  in 
this  re^p^  i*-  ^  assuredly  right  to  speak  of  a  more  or  lets,  of 
a  dbtinction  of  dm^rees,  as  well  with  regard  to  goodness  as  to 
un.*     This  error  Ties  at  the  root  also  of  Jovinian's  mode  of 

*  Gscelleot  are  the  remuks  vhich  Liicke  takes  occation  to  introduce 
raspecting  JoviiiiMi,  in  his  beautifal  commeutarf  on  the  eputles  of  Jobn, 
for  which,  certuni;,  manf  will  join  me  in  thanking  bim.  P.  166.  "  Jo- 
vinian stood  at  the  lame  ideal  poution  with  John )  and  his  ethico-crl^cal 
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ezpresMon,  whereby  he  represents  wmctification  as  a  mere 
preserving  of  that  which  bad  been  once  received,*  but  not  as 
a  progressive  development  of  it.t 

If,  then,  in  connection  with  this  doctrine,  he  maintained 
that  a  person  once  r^enerated  could  not  be  drawn  into  sin, 
and  if  he  allowed  of  no  distinction  between  the  outward  mani- 
festations of  sin,  the  consequence  Qecessarily  follows  that  the 
regenerate  individual  might  indeed  be  tempted  to  sin,  but 
could  never  be  so  overcome  by  temptation  as  to  be  led  into 
actual  sin.  Thus  his  theory  would  unquestionably  conduct  to 
a  result  contradictory  to  the  universal  experience  of  Christians, 

eflbrti,  ID  the  ipirit  of  a  reformer,  were  umed  especiall]'  in  opposition  to 

the  mock  holineEa,  the  ezteniality  and  hilf-wsy  character  of  Ibe  Chris- 
tian life  of  hit  time,  to  re-asiert,  in  its  fiill  cleanien,  predsion,  and  tmtli, 
the  fandamental  moral  conception  and  ideal  of  the  gospel."  I  could  only 
wish  to  lay,  id  addition,  that  Jovinian,  in  opposmg  the  idea!  etandard  of 
Ctuistianit;  to  that  which,  having  reganl  barely  to  the  awnifeatation,  and 
hence  overlooking  its  connection  vith  the  ides,  respected  the  mere  appear- 
ance, failed  to  dlBting;ui«h  snffidently  between  the  ideal  po«ition,  and  that 
of  the  manifestation — a  distinction  which  John  was  carefhl  to  observe. 
Thus  he  was  led  in  a  cerliun  Knae  to  confbund  the  two  posiliooa  with  each 


lopment  may  bo  regarded  as  a  prcEerving,  Eecoring,  i 
itspnrity  of  the  original  principle ;  and  so,toaall  progressive  sanctifiica- 
tion  may  be  cocndn^  as  the  preserving  of  the  divine  life  imparted  by 
regeneratioD  ;  as  the  preserving  of  the  state  of  innocence  into  wbich  man 
bae  entered  throngb  jnetiflcatiou.  Yet,  at  ibe  <ame  time,  it  seems  lo  me 
to  follow  necessarily  from  the  whole  connection  of  idess  to  be  found  in 
the  rest  oF  Jovinian's  writings,  that  he  gave  such  imdne  prominence  to  the 
notion  of  constVMiy,  as  was  inconsistent  with  the  notion  ofpn^ressive 
development  in  the  Christisn  life. 

f  In  the  case  above  cited,  where  Jovinian  remarks  that  there  is  no 
^Sbrence  l>elween  virgins,  widows,  and  married  women,  provided  only 
they  do  not  differ  in  respect  to  their  other  works,  the  passage  might,  to  be 
sure,  besoonderstoodasifhe  meant  to  assert  a  possible  diflerenoe  in  re- 
spect to  good  works,  and  accordingly  wonld  admit  ths  existence  of  dis- 
bnctiona  in  the  estimation  of  moral  character.  Bat  according  to  the 
connection  of  his  ideal,  as  elsewhere  exhibited,  with  which  this  assertioa 
wonld  otherwise  clash,  we  must  conceive,  unless  we  are  willing  to  suppose 
luiD  incoQsiBtent  with  himself,  that  he  understood  his  own  positioa  in  the 
following  sense :  provided  only  they  did  not  so  difier  in  respect  to  their 
other  works,  as  that  some  of  them  manifested  by  their  condnct  the  true 
baptism  of  the  Spirit,  while  the  otheii  showed  by  their  conduct  that 
they  had  not  recraved  any  such  baptism,  but  only  the  ontward  baptism 
of  appearance. 
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which  could  only  be  adhered  to  by  a  system  of  self' deception. 
How  far  he  was  really  involved  in  thia  his  one-sided  theory, 
pl^nly  appears  from  the  extremely  tortuous  methods  of  ex- 
planation by  which  he  seeks  to  bring  the  passages  of  scripture, 
adduced  against  him  by  the  other  party,  .into  harmony  with 
that  theory.* 

We  most  notice,  too,  by  the  way,  a  point  which  belongs 
strictly  to  the  evolution  of  the  idea  of  the  church,  but  which 
we  bring  in  here  on  account  of  the  connection  in  which  thb 
point  stands  also  with  Jovinian's  whole  mode  of  thinking.  As 
he  begins  and  proceeds  in  his  entire  theory,  by  immediately 
referring  the  inner  life  of  each  individual,  through  faith,  to 
Christ,  without  presupposing  any  eitenial  medium  of  cmu- 
munication ;  as,  in  his  way  of  thinking,  the  notion  of  fellow- 
ship with  Christ  had  precedence  of  the  notion  of  the  church, 
so  this  latter  notion,  too,  must,  in  his  system,  take  an  altogether 
different  position.  The  notion  of  the  invisible  church,  as  a 
community  of  believers  and  redeemed  sinners,  spiritually 
united,  was  by  him  made  far  more  prominent  than  the  notion 
of  the  visible  church,  derived  from  outward  tradition.  "  The 
church,  founded  on  hope,  iaith,  and  cliarity,  is  exalted  above 
every  attaclc.  No  unripe  member  is  within  it — all  its  members 
are  taught  of  God,    No  person  can  break  within  its  enclosure 

•  ThoM  when,  in  objection  to  hii  views,  the  paraljle  was  cited  of  a  dif- 
ferent measure  of  increase  from  the  scattered  seed,  accordinft  to  the  differ- 
ent quality  of  the  soil  oa  which  it  fell,  Matth.  ziii.,  Luke  viii.,  Mark  iv., 
lie  muntnined  that  the  only  point  to  he  held  ftst  here  was,  the  difiereuea 
between  the  good  and  the  bad  ground.  All  the  rest  belonged  not  to  the 
matter  of  comparieon,  but  Co  the  decoration  of  the  figure  ;  and  in  &voar 
of  this  explanation  he  urged  the  absnrd  argument,  that  tile  difference  of 
numbers  could  be  of  no  importance  here,  becanae  Mark  pnrGued  the  re- 
verse order  In  his  enumeiadon.  Nnmemm  noa  bcere  prffijndicium,  prge- 
sertim  c[nnm  et  evangelista  Marctu  retroraum  nomerel.    To  defend  him- 


n  &vour  of  their  own  Bide  only  in  a  way  running  directly  conater 
to  tbe  connectioD  in  which  they  are  found,  he  oppotied  it  by  BDOther 


interpretation  no  less  c^ntradtcCory  to  the  connection  of  ihe  passaa^ 
maiutMuing  Chat  by  the  different  mansions  were  to  be  understood  sin^y 
the  diffmat   church  commnnities  on  earth,   which  MiU  constiCtited, 


however,  buC  one  church  of  God.  Non  in  regno  c<Blorum  diYeiMi 
■igaifieat  maouones ;  sed  eccleiiarum  in  toCo  orbe  nomerum,  qan  cm- 
(tat  mia  per  teptem  (h.  e.  in  septem  ecclesiis  apocalypseos  Donniil  nn^ 
ecclesia). 
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by  violence,  nor  creep  in  by  fraud."*  It  is  pliunly  evident 
that  Jovinijui  could  only  have  understood  by  the  churcti  here, 
the  invitiiU  church.  So,  too,  in  the  following  predicates 
which  he  applies  to  the  church — "The  titles  bride,  sister, 
mother — and  whatever  other  names  you  may  think  of— refer 
to  the  community  of  the  one  church,  which  is  never  without 
her  bridegEO<Hn,  without  her  brother,  witliout  her  son.  She 
has  one  fiuth,  and  within  her  there  arise  no  schisms  by  means 
of  erraneous  doctrines.  She  ever  rraoains  a  virgin  to  wfaun 
the  Lamb  goes ;  him  die  follows,  and  ahe  alone  knows  the 
Bong  of  Christ."  Of  course  he  can  understand  by  the  church 
lia«  only  the  community  of  true  believers. 

Jovioian's  reasons  against  tlie  worth  of  the  unmarried  life 
found  admittance  amoi^  the  laity,  monks,  and  nuns  in  Rome.t 
But  it  was  natural  that  the  Roman  bishop  Siricius,  with  whom 
we  have  already  become  acquainted  as  a  zealous  opponent  of 
married  priests,  should  declare  strong'ly  against  the  docirioes 
of  Jovinian,  At  a  fioomn  synod,  held  in  390,  he  prononnced 
in'tbe  harshest  and  most  unjugtifiable  language  }  sentence  of  con- 
demnatioD  on  Jovinian  and  eight  of  his  adherents.}  Jovinian 
betook  himself  to  Milan,  and  there  perhaps  sought  to  she1t« 
himself  under  the  protectitm  of  the  emperor,  then  residing  ia 
that  place.  But  here  he  was  opposed  by  the  mighty  iofhi^ce 
of  the  bishop  Ambrose,  who  bad  already  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  affiiir  by  the  synodial  letter  of  Siricius,  and 
who,  as  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  ascetic  tendency  and  of 
Monachism,  could  be  no  otherwise  than  a  zealous  opponent  of 
Jovinian.  In  his  rt^ly  to  Siricius,  written  in  the  name  of  a 
synod  held  at  Milan,  he  declared  his  agreem^it  with  the 
judgment  pronounced  by  the  latter.  Jovinian  and  hia  friauds 
were  banished  fiom  Muau.     But  perhaps  the  silent  working 

*  SdiBiiieec1ediira«pe,fide,earitate,  inaceemtHl«ai,iiiEEFogiisMleiB; 
nan  est  in  es  immstano,  omnis  dodUlu,  (iciL  s  Deo,  m  the  Tdgate 
translates  tbe  tem  ItAUtrn,)  impetii  immpere  vel  site  elndere,  (ft 
■lumlil  read  perh^i,  iliadtrt,  enter   ia  tiy  trick,  bj  decsptioD,)  potMt 


f  AugoMin.  Hsrei.  82,  Setraet  ii 
'  He  cslli  J«TiaiB>  laxurici  mui 
iBceotDre*  mit»  licre«s  «t  bluphcfaus  drrina  wntenlia  et  n 


X  He  cslli  J«TiaiB>  laxurici  muiiter. 
%  iBceotDre*  mit»  licre«s  «t  blupht 
jadicu  in  perpetaom  dsmnati.    For  tbe  rest,  even  Kricini  wil 


tbe  spresd  of  these  doctrines,  when  he  ssyt :  Senno  haretiae 
ecelEEia  cancri  more  aerpebat. 
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of  bis  influence  continued  to  be  f^t  ^ere,  if  it  were  not  the 
case  that,  independent  <^  liini,  a  simthr  reaction  proceeding 
out  of  Momichisin  itself,  called  forth  there  an  oppositioa  to 
the  apirit  of  numkiah  morality. 

Ambrose  must  also  witneea  the  influence  of  these  piinciplea 
among  his  own  monks  at  Milan.  Two  p«mons  of  this  order, 
Saimatio  and  Barbatianus,  attracted  notice,  who,  like  JoTinian, 
disputed  the  peculiar  merit  of  the  unmarried  life.*  Not  being 
allowed  freeiy  to  express  th^  principles  in  the  cloister,  they 
released  themselvee  from  that  yoke.f  Next,  they  repaired  to 
the  church  at  Tercelli,  where,  perhaps,  as  the  church  hap- 
pened at  that  time  to  be  without  a  bisht^,  they  hoped  to  find 
a  better  reception,  and  to  be  able  to  propagate  their  [oiociples 
with  less  danger  of  disbirbance.  But  the  bishop  Ambrose 
immediately  sent  warning  of  them  in  a  letter  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  church.^  He  accused  them  of  spreading  such 
doctrines  as  that  the  baptized  needed  not  concern  themselvee 
about  striving  after  virtue ;  that  excess  in  eating  and  drinking 
could  do  them  no  liarm ;  that  it  was  ibobsh  in  them  to  ab- 
stain from  the  enjoyments  of  life ;  that  virgiDx  and  widows 
oi^ht  to  marry.  But,  in  a  statement  of  this  sort,  it  is  ea^  to 
see  the  dishirting  influence  of  passion.  Takii^  these  charge* 
in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  Jovinian  and  the  other 
poations  held  by  these  men,  it  becomes  probable,  that  with 
Jovinian  they  intended  merely  to  affirm :  "  Whoever  received 
the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  possessed  means  enough  for  over- 
coming sin,  and  needed  not  to  have  recourse  to  a  painful 
asceticism." 

As  to  the  reat,  Jerome  the  warm  opponent  of  Jovinian,  by 
the  exaggerated  statements  into  which  he  continually  fell  in 
conductii^  his  attacks,  served  rather  to  place  tbe  cause  which 

*  When  Ambrose  accuses  them  brides  of  assertiii^;  Delirsre  ecs,  qui 
igimiis  csetigent  cainem  mun,  at  snenti  rabditam  &oiaut, — this  maj  per- 
nun  be  a  consequence  of  lus  own  drawing. 

T  Ambroee  intimsteg  himself,  that  nothing  eonld  be  objected  to  Ibem  u 
long  as  thej  were  at  Milan.  He  points  to  the  reiuon  vbich  chiefly  in< 
diiced  them  to  leave  tbe  dcoEter,  vben  be  (ays  ■  interdicta  IndibiioiB 
dispntationi  lieentja.  Bnt  it  mu  an  imgroDnded  inference  of  bis  own 
muing,  vhen  )ie  accnsei  them  of  baTuig  left  tbe  cloister  because  thej 
could  not  indnlge,  as  they  wished,  in  riotous  living  DuUoa  erat  loxoritt 

t  Lib.  X.  tp.  Eta,  ed.  Basi). 
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he  defended  in  an  un&voumble  ligbt,  and  to  further  that  of 
his  opponeat ;  for  it  seemed,  acconiiiig  to  the  statements  of 
the  former,  that  hia  oppoDeut  was  right  in  asserting;  that  men 
could  Dot  extol  the  life  of  celibacy  without  depreciating  the 
state  of  marriage,  which  Christ  has  sanctioned,  and  thereby 
outn^ng  the  common  sense  and  feeling  of  Christian  men. 
Av^ustin,  perceiving  this,  was  led  to  write  his  book  de  bono 
conjttgtdi,  in  which  he  sought  to  do  away  with  the  above' 
mentioned  objection  by  acltuowledging  the  worth  of  marriage, 
and  yet  ascribing  a  still  liigher  state  tA  Christiaa  life  to  the 
state  of  celibacy  when  chosen  out  of  a  right  temper  of  heart. 
In  this  tract  he  distinguishes  himseli^  not  oaly  for  his  greater 
modenttion,  but  also  for  a.  more  correct  judgment  of  the 
ascetic  life  in  its  connection  with  the  whole  Christian  temper; 
as  it  is  in  fact  the  great  merit  gener^ly  of  his  mode  of  appre- 
hending the  Cbriatian  system  of  morals,  that,  like  Jovinian,  he 
opposed  the  tendency  to  set  a  value  upon  the  outward  conduct^ 
outward  works,  as  an  opus  opeiatum,  without  regard  to  their 
relation  to  the  disposition  of  the  heart.  By  giving  prominence 
to  the  latter,  Augustin  approached  Jovinian,  and  he  would 
have  come  still  nearer  to  him,  had  he  not  been  on  so  many 
sides  fettered  to  the  church  ^irit  of  his  times,* 

Among  the  opponents  of  the  ascetic  spirit  and  of  Mona~ 
chism  should  be  noticed  also  a  person  respecting  whom  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  again,  as  an  antagonist  of  the  prevail- 
ing tendencies  of  the  church  spirit, — the  presbyter  Vigtlantivt, 
He  probably  believed  that  the  words  of  our  Lord  to  the  rich 
young  man  were  misapprehended  (see  above),  when  taken,  as 
they  were  by  many,  in  the  sense  of  an  iuTitation  to  give  all 
they  possessed  at  once  to  the  poor,  and  to  retire  among  the 
monks.  The^,  he  maintained,  who  managed  their  own  pro- 
perty and  distributed  its  income  gradually  among  the  poor. 


call  to  become  a  mwtfr,  yei,  in  the  temper  <bi  which  all  m<aal  wortli 
depends,  mi^t  be  quite  eqoal  to  the  martrrs.  Tims  itwasalao  with  le- 
cud  to  abatmcnoe.  So  Abnham,  although  he  lived  in  marriage,  becanse 
uus  was  agreeable  to  the  then  stage  of  the  development  of  G<)d's  Ung- 
dom,nugh^  in  tbeCihTisdan  virtoe  of  absdnence  am  selfdenial,  befollj' 
eqiuil  to  the  Christians  who  led  a  lift  of  celibac7  in  a  holy  teiiq>er. 
CcHitineDtiK  virtotem  in  hatntu  animi  semper  esse  deben^  in  opere  ao- 
tem  pro  rernm  et  temporom  oifmitiuiitate  manif^stari. 
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did  better  than  those  who  gave  away  the  whole  at  once.  It 
behoved  each  individual  to  provide  rather  for  the  wants  of  the 
poor  of  his  own  neighbourhood  instead  of  sending'  his  money 
to  Jerusalem  for  the  mipport  of  the  poor  who  were  there  (the 
monks).  "  Should  all  retire  from  the  world  and  live  in 
deeerts,"  said  he,  "  who  would  remain  to  support  the  public 
worship  of  God  ?  Who  would  exhort  sinners  to  virtue  ? 
This  would  be  not  to  fight  but  to  fly." 

But  such  individual  voices  could  effect  nothing  of  import- 
ance against  a  tendency  of  the  church  which  was  so  decided, 
nor  could  they  counteract  a  form  of  church  life  which  had 
already  become  so  prevalent.  Monachism,  in  lact,  was  to  be 
preserved,  lumishing,  as  it  did,  so  importuit  a  means  for  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity  and  of  Christian  culture  in  the  suc- 
ceeding centuries. 

II. — Chbistian  Wosbbip. 


As  the  consdousness  of  the  univarsal  Christian  priesthood 
was  gradually  supplanted  by  the  idea  of  a  class  oi  men  par- 
ticularly consecrated  to  God,  whose  peculiar  business  it  was  to 
devote  their  time  and  thou^ts  to  divine  things;  so,  too,  the 
original  relation,  grounded  in  the  essence  of  Christianity,  of 
the  common  worship  of  Christians  to  the  whole  circle  of 
Christian  life,  respecting  which  we  spoke  in  the  preceding 
period,  was  continually  becoming  obliterated.  Men  forgot  that 
Christian  worship  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  place,  times, 
OF  actions,  but  was  meant  to- embrace  the  entire  life,  con- 
secrated to  Gtod.  Yet  the  more  distinguished  church  teachers, 
such  as  Chrysostom  and  Augustin,  well  understood  that  living 
Christianity  could  proceed  only  out  of  that  original  Christian 
consdousness  to  wluch  the  whole  Christian  life  presented  itself 
as  a  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  they  laboured 
to  revive  this  consciousness, — to  counteract  in  every  way  that 
delusive  notion  which  placed  the  essence  of  Christianity  in  th& 
opus  operatum  of  joining  in  outward  acts  of  worship,  and  to 
introduce  the  point  of  view  into  practical  life,  that  instruction 
in  divine  tmtii,  reading  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  prayer, 
were  not  to  be  confined  solely  to  the  church  assemblies,  but 
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■hould  be  difihsed  through  the  whole  of  the  Ghristisii  life. 
Accordingly  ChrywfAom,  in  hia  sixth  discourse  against  the 
confouDding  of  ChriBtianitj  and  Jutkiam,*  obserrea  tfa^t 
"  God  permitted  the  single  temple  at  Jennalem  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  erected  in  its  etead  a  thouamd  others  of  &r 
higher  dignity  than  that :  for  the  apostle  declares,  '  Te  are 
tiie  temp&  of  the  ItWng  God.'  Adorn  thii  house  of  God, 
drive  ihini  it  all  widced  thoughts,  so  that  you  nay  be  a 
temple  of  the  vpuit,  and  make  others  do  so  too."  "  Christ- 
ians," he  remarks  in  another  discourse,  "  should  not  merely 
celebrate  one  single  day  as  a  feast,  for  the  apostle  saya, 
1  Corinth.  v.B:'  Let  ns  keep  the  feast,  not  vith  old  leaven,' 
&c.  We  are  not  to  stand  hy  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  In 
the  golden  altar, — we,  whom  the  Lord  of  all  existence  himeeu 
has  made  his  own  dwelling,  and  who  continually  hold  coor 
verse  with  him  by  prayer,  by  the  celebration  of  the  holy 
supper,  by  the  sacved  seizures,  by  alms,  and  by  the  fact  that 
we  bear  him  in  our  hearts.  What  need  therefore  of  the  Sab- 
bath to  him  who  celebrates  a  continual  feast,  who  has  his  con- 
versation in  heaven?  Let  us  then  celebrate  a.  continual  feast, 
and  let  us  do  no  sin,  for  thit  is  t)te  keofnng  of  the  feast/'f  In 
oppoeitioD  to  those  who  tbni^ht  tbemsdvee  righteous  because 
they  regularly  attended  chuidi,  he  says :  "If  achilddaily  goes 
to  school  and  yet  learns  nothing,  would  that  be  any  excuse  for 
him  F — would  it  not  rather  serve  to  aggravate  his  &ult?  Just 
so  it  is  with  us ;  for  we  go  to  the  church,  not  merely  tor  the 
sake  of  spending  a  few  moments  there,  but  that  we  may  go 
away  with  some  great  gain  in  spiritual  Uiings.  If  we  d^iart 
empty,  ma  very  zeal  in  atteitdii^  the  sanctuary  will  red<nmd 
to  our  condemnation.  But  that  this  may  not  be  the  result,  let 
us,  on  leaving  this  place,  friends  with  friends,  fathers  with 
their  children,  masters  with  their  servants,  exercise  ourselves 
in  reducing  to  practice  ibe  lessons  we  have  hae  learned.  This 
momentary  exhortation  cannot  extirpate  every  evil ;  the  hus- 
band should  bear  it  again  at  home  fiom  his  wife,  the  wife 
from  her  hu^wnd."^  And  in  another  diseoutBe:!  "  When 
you  have  sung  tt^ther  two  or  three  pcalms,  and  superficially 

*  Adv.  Jndsos,  VI.  s.  7,  T.  1. 661. 

t  H.  39,  in  Matth.  i.  3,  ed.  Montf.  T.  Til.  t  435. 

J  H.  5,  de  ttatois.  i.  T,  T.  II.  t  71. 

i  Horn.  11,  in  HsNli.  s.  7. 
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gtme  thningh  the  ordinary  pnyen,  and  then  retom  home,  you 
suppose  this  suffices  fbr  your  salvation.  Have  you  not  band 
what  the  prophet,  or  mdber  what  God,  tfaroa^  the  moutb  of 
the  prophet,  mj9 :  '  This  people  honour  me  with  their  lips, 
but  tbeir  heart  is  &r  from  me  ? ' "  He  was  ever  pressing  this 
point,  that  every  hoote  should  be  a  church  ;  every  fiithcr  of  a 
fimily  a  shepherd  for  his  household  ;  that  he  was  equally  re- 
sponsible for  the  welfiire  of  all  its  members,  even  far  that  of 
the  domestics,  'whom  the  gospel  placed  on  a  level  with  all  other 
men  in  their  relation  to  God,»  He  comphuus  that,  whilst  in 
the  early  Christian  times  the  house  was  by  the  love  of  heavenly 
things  converted  into  a  church,  the  chnrch  ifself  was  now, 
through  the  earthly  direction  of  thought  in  those  that  visited 
it,  converted  into  an  ordinary  bouse.|  Auguatin  likewise  says 
to  the  members  of  his  commnnity ;  "  It  is  your  business  to 
make  the  most  of  your  talent :  each  man  should  be  a  bishop 
in  his  own  house  ;  he  must  see  to  it  that  his  wife,  his  son,  his 
daughter,  his  servant  (since  he  is  bought  with  so  great  a  price), 
persevere  in  the  true  faith.  The  apostolical  teaching  placed 
the  master  above  the  servant,  and  bomid  the  servant  to  obe- 
dience towards  hie  master ;  but  Christ  has  paid  one  ransoM 
for  botk."X 

In  respiect  particularly  to  prayer,  Chrysostom  often  ttxA. 
ground  against  the  delusive  notion  which  grew  out  of  that 
Jewish  tendency,  that  unevangelical  distinction  of  secular  and 
q>iritual  things  which  we  must  so  often  allude  to,  as  though 
this  duty  migbt  not  and  ought  not  to  be  performed  in  every 
place,  and  during  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  which  indeed 
'  should  be  sanctified  thereby,  as  well  as  in  the  chur^,  "  When 
Christ  came,"  says  he,  "  he  purilied  the  whole  world  ;  every 
place  became  a  house  of  prayer.  For  this  reason,  Paul  ex- 
horts us  to  pray  everywhere  with  boldness,  and,  moreover, 
without  doubting,  1  Tun.  ii.  8.  Mark  you,  how  the  wotkt 
has  been  purified  7  As  it  regards  the  place,  we  may  every- 
where  lift  up  holy  hands ;  for  the  whole  eartii  has  become 
consecrated,  more  ctmsecrated  than  the  holyof  holie8.§    ASier 

*  Hmn.  6  in  Gmmod^  a  S.  '£H;Liinn  wiMt  fm  ■nn  linin,  aol  fif. 
t  In  Matth.  H.  3S,  t.  7.  Titi  ml  h.Au  UnXwIm  trm,  m  H  ■  UaJum's 
t  S.  91.  S  Hnmil.  1,  de  cmee  et  latroae,  a.  1,  T.  II.  £  401. 
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having  remarked  that  all  the  works  of  the  frail  -earthly  life 
ahould  flov  from  prayer,  and  find  support  in  the  same,  he 
supposes  it  objected  by  a  worldly  man  of  those  times :  "  How 
can  a  man  of  business,  a  man  tied  to  the  courts  of  justice,  pray 
and  resort  to  the  church  thrice  in  a  day  ?"  And  he  replies :  "  It 
is  possible  and  very  easy ;  for  if  you  cannot  easily  repair  to  the 
church,  you  may  at  least  pray  before  the  door ;  and  that  even 
though  you  may  be  tied  to  tlie  courts  of  justice,  for  it  needs 
not  so  much  the  voice  as  the  disposition  of  the  heart ;  not  so 
much  the  outstretched  hands  as  the  devotional  soul;  not  so 
much  this  or  the  other  posture  as  the  mind."  He  then  g;oe8 
on  to  say  ;  "  It  is  not  here  as  in  the  Old  Testament.  Where- 
ever  you  may  be,  you  still  have  the  altar,  the  sacrifidal  knife, 
and  the  offering  by  you ;  for  you  yourself  are  priest,  altar,  and 
sacrifice.  Wherever  you  are,  you  may  raise  an  altar  by  sim- 
ply cherishing  a  devout  and  serious  temper.  Place  and  time 
are  no  hindrance.  Though  you  bow  not  the  knee,  though  you 
beat  not  the  breast,  though  you  stretch  not  your  hands  to 
heaven,  but  only  manifest  a  warm  heart,  you  have  all  that 
belongs  to  prayer.  The  wife,  while  she  holds  in  her  lap  the 
spindle  and  spins,  can  with  her  soul  look  up  to  heaven,  and 
call  with  fervency  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  It  is  possible  for 
this  man  to  ofier  a  fervent  prayer  while  he  is  on  his  way  alone 
to  tlie  market ;  ibr  that  other  to  lift  up  his  soul  to  God,  who 
sits  in  his  shop  and  sews  leather ;  and  the  servant  who  makes 
purchases,  goes  errands,  or  sits  in  the  kitchen,  faas  nothing  to 
hinder  him  from  doing  the  same  tblDg."* 

To  this  period  also  was  transmitted  from  the  primitive 
Christian  times  the  right,  closely  connected  with  the  consci- 
ousness of  the  universal  Christian  priesthood,  and  belonging  to 
all  Christians,  of  instructing  and  edifying'  themselves  by  going 
directly  to  the  fountain  of  the  divine  word.  Hence  manu- 
scripts of  the  Bible  were  multiplied  and  exposed  for  sale.f 
It  was  regarded  as  the  chief  part  of  a  pious  Christian  educa- 
tion, both  in  men  and  women,  to  become  early  familiar  with 
the  holy  scriptures.  Thus  Jerome  notices  it  of  Leeta,  a  noble 
Boman  lady,  that  she  taught  her  daughter,  from  early  child- 
hood, to  cultivate  a  love  for  the  sacred  scriptures  instead  of 
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jewelry  and  ailka  ;*  that  ehe  learned  patience  from  the  example 
of  Job ;  that  she  never  suffered  the  gospel  to  be  out  of  her 
reach.f  Among  both  womea  and  men,  of  whatever  rank  in 
society,  it  waa  regarded  as  the  characteristic  mark  of  those 
with  whom  Christianity  was  a  serious  concern  of  the  heart, 
that  they  were  much  occupied  with  the  study  of  the  Bible  : — 
as  the  examples  of  Monica  and  Nonna  show.  The  rhetorical 
preacher  who  pronounced  the  funeral  discourse  on  the  younger 
Constautine,  mentions  it  to  his  praise  that  he  constantly 
nourished  his  soul  out  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  formed  his 
life  by  their  precepts.  {  This,  perhaps,  may  be  regarded  as 
nothing  more  than  empty  eulogy  ;  but  it  enables  us,  neverthe- 
less, to  see  what  was  reckoned  in  tliis  age  as  belonging  to  the 
qualities  of  a  pious  prince.  When  Pagans  who  were  inquir- 
ing after  the  truth,  found  difficulties  in  the  Christian  doctrines, 
they  did  not  repair  at  oace,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  clei^-, 
but  oftentimes  to  their  friends  among  the  Christian  Itu^. 
These  soi^ht  for  a  solution  of  the  questions  proposed  to  them 
in  the  holy  scriptures ;  and  when  they  met  with  difficulties 
there  too  hard  for  them  to  solve,  Augustin  invites  them  not  so 
much  to  seek  instruction  from  their  spiritual  guides,  as  to  pray 
for  light  from  above.§  For  those  who  were  awakened  by  the 
public  worship  of  God  to  more  serious  reflection  on  divine 
truth,  or  who  were  desirous  of  studying  the  scriptures  in  a 
more  quiet  way,  rooms  were  provided  and  furnished  with 
Bibles  in  the  galleries  of  the  church  {^poynarfipia),  to  which 
they  could  retire  for  the  purpose  of  reaoing  and  meditation.  H 
Jerome  complains  of  it  as  an  evil  that  men  and  women  aU 
tboi^ht  themselves  competent  to  discourse,  however  deficient 
their  knowledge,  on  the  right  interpretation  of  the  sacred 
volume.T 

•  Ep.  107,  e.  IS,    Pro  gemmis  et  serico,  dirioos  codices  amet. 

t  In  Job  virtnlia  et  patientiffi  eiempla  sectetor,  ad  evaDgelis  transeat, 
nnnqnsm  es  positnra  de  iDs.nibaB.  Compare  sbove,  the  examples  from 
tbenile  of  Basil,  and  vhst  Gregory  of  Nyua  says  Teepecting  the  eda<»- 
tioD  of  Mscrina. 

X  Anonymi  monod.  Id  ConitaiiUn.  jim.  p.  7,  ed.  MorelL    'E>niiMi>  xui 

fi  Ad  ipsnm  DomiDam  pnlss  arando,  pete,  insts.    Germo  105,  i.  3. 
(I  Paulinus  of  Nola,  ep.  331,  T.  L  p.  209. 

Si  quern  HDctm  tenet  iDedlt«nd&  In  leife  Tolniitu, 

HiapoterllmJdeiuncTiiiiitaiider*  llbrii. 
^  Sola  scriptora  ars  est,  qoam  sibi  omue*  passim  vindicaiit,  hauc 
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The  cle^y  were  not  the  first  to  derive  from  the  iiiieTBiig<eU- 
eal  theory  reepectii^  a  distinct  {wiestly  cute,  the  inierence, 
which  lay  uot  Tery  remote,  that  the  fonntaiu  of  the  divine 
word  was  to  be  ^iproached  only  by  thetDMelvee ;  that  the  lahy 
must  dqiend  for  all  their  inetructioD  in  divine  things  simply  on 
the  clei^,  without  beings  entitled  to  go  to  tlte  original  muice 
ittelf ;  but  it  was  the  altt^ther  worldly-minded  laity,  who,  as 
they  had  taken  advantage  a£  the  distinction  between  a  spiritual 
and  a  secular  class,  to  set  up  for  themaelres  a  conveniait 
Christianity,  subservient  to  thrar  pleasures,  so  made  use  of  the 
nme  pretext  as  a  reason  for  avoiding  all  tntercourse  with  the 
divine  word,  and  an  excuse  for  their  indifercooe  to  hig^ber  iu- 
terests,  alleging  that  the  study  of  the  Bible  was  a  bumneaB  pro- 
perly belonging  to  ecclesiastics  and  monks.  But  distinguished 
chuich-teachers,  such  as  Chrysoitom  and  Augustin,  contended 
strenuously  t^^ainet  this  way  of  thinking.  The  former  dsMnei- 
natee  the  excuses :  *'  I  am  a  man  of  business ;  I  am  no  monk ; 
I  have  a  wife  and  cliildren  to  provide  for,"*  cold  and  exceed- 
ingly censuT^le  words ;  and  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that 
just  those  persons  who  were  in  the  midst  of  the  storms  of  the 
world  and  espoaed  to  its  many  temptations,  stood  most  of  all 
in  need  of  those  means  of  preservation  and  safety  which  tJie 
holy  scriptures  fumbh — more  even  than  those  who  led  a  life 
of  silent  retirement,  &r  from  all  strife  with  the  outward 
worid.+  Frequaitly,  both  in  private  conversation  and  in  his 
public  discourses,  he  exhorted  his  hearers  not  to  rest  satisfied 
with  that  which  they  heard  read  from  the  scriptures  in  the 
church,  but  to  read  them  also  with  tbor  families  at  home ;} 
for  what  food  was  for  the  body,  such  the  holy  scriptures  were 
fbr  the  soul, — the  source  whence  it  derived  substantial 
strengtli.§    To  induce  his  bearers  to  study  the  scriptures, 

gumla  SUDS,  haDc  delims  scaiez,  banc  sophists  verbosas,  hano  DiiiTersi 
pHMunuiat,  laceraDt,  donent,  anleqnaiii  iliai— nt  Alii  addoclo  sapercilio 
giaodia  verba  tmUuaDtes,  inter  maUerculis  de  lacris  lilerii  philoso- 

pbantar,  Bill  diEcuQt  a  femiuiE  quod  riroa  doceant.   Ep,  53  ad  Paolinoni, 
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he  was  often  acciutomed — when  there  was  ta  jet  no  eet  Ita- 
eon  of  the  sacred  word  prescribed  for  every  Sunday — to  give 
out  for  some  time  beftvehand  the  text  which  he  deagaed  to 
make  a  eubject  of  discourse  on  some  particular  occanon,  and 
to  exhort  them  in  order  that  they  might  be  bett^  prepared  for 
his  r^uarks,  in  the  tneantinte  to  reflect  upou  it  themselTes.* 
In  like  nuuma,  Augustin  says :  *'  Do  not  allow  yourBelveB  to 
be  so  immersed  in  presmt  eulhly  thiiws,  as  to  be  ob%ed  to 
say,  I  have  no  time  to  read  or  to  hear  God's  word."'}'  Atnong 
the  characters  of  the  zealous  Christian,  whom  he  describes  un- 
der the  figure  of  the  ant,  as  one  that  treasuiee  up  from  the 
divine  word  that  which  he  may  have  occasion  to  use  in  the 
time  of  need,  he  places  the  followii^ :  "  He  goes  to  chnrdi 
and  listens  to  Giod's  wcrd ;  be  returns  home,  finds  a  Bible 
there,  and  opens  and  reads  it."f  Often  does  Chrysostom 
trace  the  ctHmptions  of  the  church,  as  well  in  doctrine  ss  in 
life, — the  spread  of  error  and  of  vice, — to  'die  prevailing 
ignorance  ta  the  ecriptures.S 

Two  hindraaces  to  the  general  reading  of  the  Bible  mi^^t 
then,  for  the  first  time,  unquestionably  have  been  removed,  hod 
Christianity  been  directed  also  to  multiply  and  diffuse  the 
means  of  general  mental  cultivation,  and  by  associations 
formed  in  the  spirit  of  love,  to  supply  what  individuals  could 
not  obtain  for  themaelvea.  These  two  hindrances  were,  first, 
the  fiict  that  but  few  knew  how  to  read,  and  second,  the 
hi^  price  of  manuscripts.H 

In  respect  to  this  second  hindrance,  of  poverty,  which  for- 

*  TMs  he  describee  as  his  method  in  the  disconne  on  lAzams,  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  note,    T.  I,  f.  787. 

t  Non  milii  vacat  legeK.    In  Pralm  liri.  a.  10. 

I  Aodiie  lermonem,  toMK  lecti<niem,  invenire  libmm,  sperire  et 
l^er«.    In  Pulm  Uvi. ».  3. 

II  E.  g.  Promm.  m  epiat  ad  Bom.  T.  IX.  £  436. 
I  Qjrrin  of  Jemsalemaddaoesu  arenaon  vh;  all  conld  not  read  the 
lie, ''  ignorance  and  the  preaenre  of  boSiwB*,"  d  rimi  ivntinu  rlu 
jw^Df  iauyimrmin,  iXXi  r£n  pA'  Simri'm,  rnt  )1  irxiiJn  rii  livn}Itii. 
utechea.  V.  s.  7.  Angostin  makea  a  distinclion  between  the  book  of 
creation  and  the  book  of  the  sacred  irritiogs:  Is  istis  codicibus  non  ea 
legant,  luu  qui  litteras  novemnt,  in  tolo  roando  legal  et  idiota.  In 
Pnlm  xlv.  a.  7.    Awnstin  waa  in  want  of  a  Kble,  when  the  dedre  flnt 


in  his  mind  at  Milan  to  become  more  accnratelv  acqaainted  wilk 

'      rines:  Ubi  ipsoe  codices  qnarimiu?    Unde  ant  quando 

ConfiM.  1.  TI.  B.  18.    A  difficBlty  which,  to  be  aire,  he 


die  divine  doctrines:  Ubi  ipsoe  codices 
oranpaiamns?    Confiai.  1.  VI.  b.  18.    A 

could  eadly  rannoonl^  when  he  was  in  right  earnest  about  the 
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bode  the  purchase  of  a  Bible,  Chrygostom  reckoned  it  among 
those  pretesta  which  would  certainly  give  way  to  real  earaest- 
aem  and  zeal  about  Chri«tianity.  "  As  many  of  the  poom 
cbas,"  said  he,  "  are  cotutantly  making  thij  escuse,  that  tbey 
bave  no  Bibles,  I  would  like  to  ask  tbem  con  poverty,  how-  < 
ever  gmit  it  inay  be,  hinder  a  man  when  he  does  not  possess, 
complete,  all  the  tools  of  his  trade  7  Wbat,  then !  is  it  not 
singular  that  in  this  case  he  never  thinks  of  laying  tlie  blame 
to  his  poverty,  but  does  his  best  that  it  may  not  hinder  bim ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  case  where  he  b  to  be  so  great 
a  gainer,  he  complains  of  his  poverty  ?''* 

As  to  those  who  were  prevented  from  studyii^  the  scrip- 
tures themselves,  the  reading  of  tbe  scriptures  in  the  churcb, 
as  Chrysoitom  explains  in  the  passage  Isst  referred  to,  and  in 
other  places,  was  to  serve  as  a  remedy  for  tbis  want;  for  on 
these  occasions  not  single  passages  merely,  but  entire  sections 
and  whole  books  of  the  Bible  were  read  in  connection.  Hence 
many  who  could  not  read  hod  still  been  able,  by  a  constant 
attendance  at  church,  and  by  carefully  listening  to  the  portions 
read  in  each  year,  to  treasure  up  in  their  memories  a  &miliaf 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  scriptures.t 

%  JUIatiimifPtMic  WirA^toArt.      Oamk  BHOddign  their  EmbtlUMh- 
aurnU,  laaga. 

We  remarked  ia  the  preceding  period,  that  the  primitive 
Christian  way  of  thinking  was  averse  to  the  employment  of 
art,  as  being  a  heathen  practice.  Tbis  stem  opposition  to  art 
would  naturally  cease  as  the  opposition  to  the  now  constantly 
declining  Paganism  relaxed.  Christianity  might,  and  indeed 
by  its  very  nature  should,  appropriate  to  its  own  use,  purify, 
ennoble,  and  sanctiiy  even  art ;  but  the  danger  now  threatened, 
that  the  artistic  element  would  become  too  predominant  for  the 
healthful  development  of  rel^ious  momls;  that  external  splen- 
dour and  ornament  would  supplant  the  simple  devotion  of  the 
heart ;  that  sense  and  the  im^nation  would  be  called  into 

*  Horn.  II,  in  Johan.  ■.  1. 

t  As  was  done  by  Partbeniiu,  afterwards  'bMba^  in  liampnens,  in 
■whoBe  youth  it  is  related,  litemram  imperiiiu,  Eanclarnm  antem  Bcriptn 
raroia  vel  msune  valem  meiDoriB.  See  hi»  life,  which  seems  to  be  at 
least  □□!  witlioat  a  gemune  fonodalion.  Acta  Saactonim  mens,  Febr. 
T.  II.  f.  38. 
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exercise  more  than  the  miDd  and  the  affections.  Tet  it  is  evi- 
d^it,  aevertheless,  that  the  primitive  evangelical  temper,  dU 
rected  to  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  main- 
tained the  struggle  with  this  new  tendency  which  threatened 
to  torn  devotion  away  from  the  inner  essence  of  religion. 

An,  in  the  preceding  period,  the  whole  outward  form  of  the 
church  and  of  church  life  betokened  a  community  propagating 
itself  in  opposition  to  the  dominant  power,  a  community  per- 
secuted and  oppressed ;  so,  in  the  present,  the  altered  situ- 
ation ofthis  community  manifested  itself  in  its  whole  external 
appearance.  The  churches  destroyed  under  the  Dioclesian 
persecution  were  again  rebuilt  in  greater  magnificence ;  the 
Christian  emperors  emulated  each  other  in  erecting  splendid 
structures,  and  in  embellishing  and  enriching  them  in  every 
way.  Wealthy  and  noble  laymen  followed  their  example ; 
and  the  delusive  notion  insinuated  itself,  that  in  so  doing  men 
performed  a  work  of  peculiar  merit  and  of  the  highest  service 
to  religion.  Many  believed  that  by  thus  contributing  to 
adorn  the  churches,  by  presenting  them  with  costly  vessels, 
mounted  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  they  could 
atone  for  their  sins.  Hence  Chrysostom  felt  himself  con- 
strained to  say :  "  God  forbid  that  we  should  believe  it  is 
enough  for  our  salvation,  if  we  rob  widows  and  orphans,  and 
present  to  the  altar  a  golden  chalice,  set  with  precious  stones  I 
Wouldst  thou  honour  the  offering  of  Christ  ?  Then  present 
him  thy  own  soul  as  an  offering,  for  which  he  himself  has 
ofiered  up  his  life.  Let  this  become  a  golden  one ;  for  the 
church  is  not  a  storehouse  of  gold  and  silver  manufactures, 
bat  it  is  the  community  of  angels  ;  hence  we  ask  for  souls ; 
for  even  this  (donation  made  to  the  church)  God  accepts  only 
for  the  sake  of  souls."  •  The  pious  and  enlightened  abbot, 
Isidorus  of  Felusium,  in  a  beautiiiilly  written  letter,  com- 
plains of  his  bishop,  that  he  superfluously  decorated,  with 
costly  marbles,  the  outward  structure  of  the  church ;  whilst 

•  ChrjBost.  in  Matti.  b.  50,  a.  3.  So  also  he  fays  in  his  80th  homily 
on  Matthew,  s.  2 :  "  Instead  of  preEenting  to  the  church  spleodid  vegsdE, 
and  eipending  large  Bams  in  ornunentiiiE  the  valls  and  the  grounds 
of  the  chnrch,  it  wonld  be  better  to  provide  first  for  the  sapporl  of  the 
poor."  There  were,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  mire,hi«hope  like  Theophilu 
of  Alexandria  (who  hence  bore  the  SDmame  of  ;iiJuJ»»),  that  were 
very  willins  to  deprive  the  poor  of  what  was  their  doe,  ud  expend  it 
on  the  erecbon  of  splendid  boilding*. 

VOL.  m.  '     2  D 
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be  peTBecuted  the  pious,  and  thus  deatro^  the  true  chuich, 
coaniliag  of  the  community  of  believers.  He  admoDisheB 
him  to  be  careful,  and  diBtinguish  between  the  church  build- 
ii^[  and  the  church  itself ;  the  latter  being  composed  of  pure 
souls,  the  ibrmer  of  wood  and  stmie.*  In  the  time  of  tbe 
apostles,  said  he,  church  buildings  did  not  as  yet  exist;  but 
the  church  conuating  of  the  communities  was  rich  in  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit.  Now,  tbe  church  structures  were  reepl«idait 
with  marbles,  bat  tbe  church  itself  was  barren  of  those  gifts 
of  the  SpiriL'l' 

Magmficeut  public  buildings,  already  erected,  and  pt^an 
temples,  were  also  occasionally  presaited  as  gifts  to  the 
churches,  and  were  consecrated  and  altered  for  the  purposes 
of  Christian  worship.  Yet  it  might  well  be  that,  in  tbe  pro- 
vincial towns,  the  more  simple  plaoa  of  assembly,  which  bore 
the  impress  of  Gbristisn  antiquity,  continued  for  a  long  time 
to  form  a  striking  contrast  with  ^e  splendid  church  edifices 
in  the  large  citiea.  Zeno,  bishop  of  Verona  (who  lived  after 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century),  labours  to  show,  in  one  of 
his  disoourses,  that  the  distinguishing  mark  of  Christianity,  aa 
compared  with  Judaism  and  Paganism,  could  not  consist  in 
the  beauty  of  its  outward  buildings,  in  which  it  was  escdled 
by  both  tlioee  religions;  but  what  constituted  the  peculiarity 
of  Christkoity,  what  it  had  in  preference  to  both  these  reli- 
gions, was,  the  spiritual  being  of  the  church,  the  community 
of  believers,  God's  true  temple.  The  living  God  would  have 
living  temples.  In  this  discourse  he  roiiarks,  that  no  Chris- 
tian churches  v&te  to  be  found,  w  at  least  but  very  few, 
which  could  be  compared  with  the  ruins  of  the  n^lected 
heathen  temples,  f  Doubtless  this  language  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  literally  true.  We  must  make  allowance  for  what  should 
be  attributed  to  rhetorical  exaggeration,  or  explained  as  too 
general  a  conclusion  from  individual  eiamples. 

The  Christian  churches  were  planned  after  the  pattern  of 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;    and  this  threefold  division  was 

*  'Orf   iXXi  Imr   lxiA<mU   ui   iXXi   baXwuvnifW,   i   piw    ymf    If 

t  See  lib.  n.  Of.  ate. 

X  Ub.  I.  Tract.  14.  Qood  aul  nnUom  snt  penamm  est  per  omaeia 
eecleuam  Dd  oratinoii  lod  membnun,  qaod  posut  qnavis  raina  in  is 
nergaxtibos  idolol&triu  ndibns  uuno  DS^ae  aliqiuteimfl  compszvi.  q 
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eloselj  c(»Dected  with  tbe  ithole  peculiar  fiirm  of  worship,  u 
it  had  ^rung  out  of  the  idea  of  a  Ciiristi&n  prieBthood,  corre- 
efmndiug;  to  tbe  Jewish,  and  of  a  New  Teatament  sacrificial 
service  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
three  parU  were,^r«,  tbe  front  court,*  where  all  the  unbop- 
tized,  Fagaas,  Jewa,  bimI  CatechumeDB,  could  stand  and  hear 
the  sermon  and  the  reading  of  the  scriptures :  the  [dace 
assigued  to  all  the  uninitiated ;  next,  the  proper  toople,  tiw 
place  assigned  to  the  community  of  laymen,  believ^^  and 
baptized  persons ;']'  finally,  the  saiictuary,^  the  place  a[^ro- 
pruted  to  the  offering  of  tbe  New  Testament  sacrifices,  and 
to  the  priests  who  presented  them,  and  therefore  Hepanit«d  by 
a  veil  §  and  raUii^  |{  from  tbe  other  parts  of  the  church.  Here 
stood  tbe  altar ;  here  stood  the  dfw'voc,  the  chair  (cathedra)  of 
the  bishop ;  and  in  a  semicircle  sroond  it  were  seats  &r  the 
clergy.  The  clergy  alone  had  the  privilege  of  receiving  d>e 
holy  supper  within  the  limits  which  separated  the  altar  froia 
tiie  other  parts  of  the  church.^ 

The  consecration  of  new  churches  was  celet»ated  witb  great 
Bcdemnity.  It  was  &  popular  festival,  which  such  biahops  ai 
Theodoret  courteously  iovited  even  pagans  to  attend ;  and  the 
day  of  the  year  in  which  this  consecration  had  been  niade  was 
likewise  solemnized.  The  unevangelical  notion  which,  like 
so  many  other  errors  of  church  life,  grew  out  of  the  confusiitRi 
cJ  outward  things  with  spiritual,  was  already  becoming  fixed, 

*  Ii»>iH(,  tiri^  ferula,  w  called  from  its  oblong  fbnu. 

I  Toe  Hu(,  the  lutr  in  ^e  more  reBtrioted  aeiwe  of  tbe  tenn ;  called 
from  its  shape  >l  »vi  or  uavis  ecdesiE  (the  nave),  where  alio  was  the 
chaoeel,  from  wbicL  the  holy  scriptures  were  read,  and  occaaionaflj  the 
Bermon  was  delivtired  {ift^t,  pulpitum,  saggestus).  Usage  was  iwt 
always  alike  \n  this  respect.  Somttimcs  the  sermon  was  preached  from 
tbe  slept  of  the  altar,  sometimes  from  the  tribnne,  Sn^n,  or  exedra  of  tke 

X  Tk  3y»  w  iyUn,  te  SSinm,  sanctiiarinm,  jii/ia  metonfmice. 
§  A/ifitifm.  II    Kly^Xiit,  CSDCcIti. 

■jf  As  in  this  distinction  of  the  clergy  is  eihibiied  the  false  notioB  of 
the  priesthood,  so  the  Byzantiiie  spirit,  which  tended  to  drag  into  the 
chnTch  even  the  distindJanS  of  worldly  rsnk,  is  betrayed  in  the  dl>- 
eometance  that  an  exception  was  made  in  this  case  with  regard  to  tbe 
anperors,  who  were  also  permitted  to  lake  their  [dace  within  the  limiu 
of  the  sasctnarj.  Amto'ose  is  reported  to  hSTe  beoi  tbe  £rBt  to  makes 
ebange  in  this  respect  in  &vaar  of  the  emperor  Tbeodouns ;  he  assigned 
the  latter  a  place  ai  the  bead  of  the  chanh,  immediately  in  front  of  the 
limits  (<r;i  TV!  Ifi^BiiiTtri).    Sozom.  hist,  eccles.  VII.  3b, 
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that  by  this  consecration  the  churches  acquired  a  peculiar 
sanctity  of  their  ovn;  although,  as  maybe  gathered  from  what 
has  already  been  said,  an  evangelical  tendency  of  spirit,  which 
placed  the  essence  of  the  church  rather  in  the  communion 
of  hearts,  and  derived  all  true  ccKuteciHtion  and  holiness  solely 
from  the  direction  of  the  spirit,  opposed  itself  to  this  error." 
Chrysostom  represents  the  benefit  of  prayer  in  the  church  to 
consist,  not  in  the  holinetg  of  the  pltux,  but  in  the  elevation 
ofthefe^ings  by  Christian  communion,  hy  the  bond  of  love;  \ 
although  the  very  men  who,  on  the  one  hand,  under  the  im- 
pulse of  their  purely  Christian  consciousnees,  uttered  so  many 
noble  thoi^hts  in  opposition  to  the  sensuous  and  Judaizing 
tendency  of  the  spirit  of  those  times,  were  nevertheless  ui^ed 
on  by  that  spirit,  unconsciously,  to  warrant  and  confirm  many 
a  practice  which  was  at  war  with  that  purely  Christian  con- 
sciousness. Thus  Chrysoetom,  for  eitample,  who,  as  is  evident 
from  the  proofs  already  given,  understood  so  well  bow  to  dis- 
tinguish and  hold  apart  the  New  Testament  point  of  view 
from  that  of  the  Old,  jret,  for  the  purposa  of  showing  the 
superiority  of  the  church  to  the  t«raple  of  the  Old  Testament, 
mentioned,  among  other  things,  the  higher  virtue  of  the  sacred 
lamp  in  the  church,  compared  to  that  in  the  temple ;  since,  by 
the  oil  of  the  former,  miraculous  cures  had  been  wroi^ht  by 
those  who  used  it  in  the  exercise  of  true  fkith.J  It  was  ctiarged 
as  a  high  misdemeanour  on  Athanasius,  that  on  the  Easter  fes- 
tival he  liad  assembled  the  community,  whom  the  other  churches 
had  not  room  enough  to  accommodate,  in  a  large  edifice  re- 
cently founded  by  the  emperor  Conslantine,  betbre  it  had  been 
consecrated  according  to  the  usual  form.  Prayer  and  worship, 
it  was  alleged,  ought  never  to  be  offered  on  any  unconsecrated 
spot.  Att^nasius  met  his  accusers  with  the  words  of  our  Lord, 
that  he  who  would  pray  should  shut  himself  in  his  chamber :  no 


498.    The  chnrch  is  not  wall  and  roof,  but  feith  a  _ 

rux^  ■■}  ifttH,  i>JLB  rvn(  mi  &'iH-     SerUO  in  Entpop.  T.  Ill,  f.  386. 

i  rMir>w(-  It  it  trne,  be  adds,  on  the  blse  prindple  of  the  priestfaood, 
bv  which  he  too  iras  Ottered :  *<•'  ni  tm  'lulan  itcEni.  De  incomprehen- 
ifiiUi,  T.  I.  £  «9,  a.  6. 

X  Horn,  sa,  Hsttb.  s.  6.    Irint  irn  lurm  wirrlm  •■!  luufM  Uc/v 
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place  therefore  was,  in   itself  considered,    too  pro&ne  for 
prayer.* 

Aa  it  regards  the  decoration  of  churches  with  repreBentations 
of  religious  objects,  it  is  necessary  first  to  distinguish  h«%,  from 
other  images,  the  symbol  of  the  cross,  the  sign  of  the  victory 
of  Christ  over  the  kingdom  of  evil,  the  token  of  redemption. 
From  the  actions  of  daily  life,  in  which  this  sign  was  every- 
where customarily  employed,  and  which  were  thus  to  be  con- 
secrated and  sanctified,  the  sign  probably  passed  over,  at  an 
early  period,  to  the  places  where  the  Christian  communities 
assembled  for  worship, f  although  other  symbols  were  stiU  kept 
away  from  them  as  savouring  of  Pagajiism.  A  true  and  genu- 
ine Christian  feeling  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  practice,  when  this 
symbol  was  employed  not  only  in  the  consecration  of  all  eccle- 
siastical transactions,  as  in.  baptism,  clerical  ordination,  the 
ordinance  of  the  supper,  the  religious  celebration  of  marriage, 
but  also  in  other  transactions  of  life,  whether  of  a  more  sor- 
rowful or  joyful  kind  ;  the  feeling,  that  the  Christian's  whole 
life,  in  sorrow  and  in  joy,  should  be  passed  with  one  constant 
reference  to  the  redemption,  and  sanctified  thereby.  But  with 
most,  this  resort  to  the  sign  of  the  cross  had  become  a  mere 
mechanical  act,  in  performing  which  they  either  were  not  con- 
scious themselves  of  the  ideas  thus  symlmlized,  or  else  trans- 
ferred to  the  outward  s^  what  should  liave  been  ascribed  to 

'"  *  Atbana;.  apologia  ad  Coastautiam,  t.  IT.    To  what  pro&natioD  of 

holf  tbings  ihai  enperttitions  reverence  for  the  external  GiRiu  of  the  holy 
was  capable  of  leadiag,  tbie  exmnpte  may  show.  Two  bisiiopB  in  Libya, 
about  the  year  420,  were  engaged  in  a  qnarrel  about  the  posseesioo  of  a 
place  which  may  have  been  of  eome  importance  as  n  fortified  place  of 
refnge  ft'om  the  incuruons  of  the  l)art)airiaiis.  To  Becore  this  spot  for  hii 
ehurcb,  one  of  them  resorted  to  the  following  stratagem.  He  pressed 
his  way  in  by  force,  cansed  an  altar  to  be  brongbt,  and  coDsecrated  upon 
it  the  sacrament  of  the  sapper.  Now  in  the  opinion  of  the  EuperstilionB 
multitade  the  whole  place  was  consecrated,  and  could  do  longer  be  used 
for  any  ordinary  purpose  of  social  life.  Very  justly  was  it  remarked  by 
the  bishop  Syne«ius,  cimipiuning  of  tbia  transaction  to  Theophilus, 
patriarcb  of  Constantinople,  that  in  this  way  the  holiest  ordinances  could 
Em  abused  for  the  accompli^mient  of  the  vilest  purposes,  He  said  it  was 
sot  the  maimer  of  Cbrisbani^,  to  exhibit  the  divme  as  a  thing  which 
Conld  t>e  chBnnsd  with  maj^cal  necessity  by  certun  fbrmulas  of  conse- 
ciation ;  bat  as  soioethiug  that  had  its  dwelling  in  the  intre  and  godlike 
temper  of  mind :  'flm  viuiTna  r^i  i-wiliri  ui)  nui  •iaiisit  rf  Af 
iuMnfir.  Synes.  ep.  GT,  ad  ThM^hilom. 
t  See  vol.  I.  p.  406. 
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ftith  and  to  the  temper  of  the  heart  alone,  and  thus  fell  into  a 
auperatitioua  veneration  of  the  symbol  itself.  The  cross,  httberto 
■imple  and  destitute  of  all  ontanients,  was  now  gorgeously  de- 
corated, as  the  altered  c(»tditton  of  the  church  was  thought  to 
require,  with  gold,  pearls,  and  precious  itoses.  The  uoivcisal 
use  of  thn  symbol  is  thus  described  hj  Chiysoetom :  "  The 
s^  of  univenal  execration,  the  sign  of  estreraest  punishment, 
fau  nov  become  the  object  of  universal  k»iging  and  love.  We 
■ee  it  ererywbere  tnumpfaant:  we  find  it  in  houses,  tm  the 
roofs  wmI  the  walls;  in  cities  and  villages;  on  the  market 
place,  the  great  roads,  and  in  deserts ;  od  mountuns  and  in 
valleys  ;*  on  the  sea,  on  ships  ;  mi  books  and  on  weapons ;  oo 
wearing  a^^Ntrel,  in  the  marriage  chamber,  at  banquets,  mi 
▼esselsof  gold  and  of  silver,  in  pearls,  in  pictures  on  the  wall% 
on  beds ;  on  the  bodies  of  brute  animals  that  are  diseased  ;^  on 
the  bodies  of  those  possessed  by  evil  spirits  ;|  in  the  dances  of 
those  going  to  pleasure,  and  in  the  associations  of  those  that 
mortify  their  bodies."§  Men  like  Augustin  denounced  the 
mere  mechanical  practice  of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  gave  prominence  to  that  which  it  was  de- 
■igned  to  indicate,  the  inward  bent  of  the  affi^tions,  to  that 
vnich  should  havea  living  ^isteocein  the  t^per  of  the  heart 
The  sign  of  the  cross  was  to  remind  believers  of  the  nature  ot 
the  Ctuistian  callii^,  of  thdr  destinatimi  to  suffer  for  the  casae 

'Eri  iSt  liniiitn  i  pavements, 
ai^ae^M  no'biddea  by  the 
aecooA  coondl  of  Tnitia,  691,  e.  73. 

f  See  above,  tbe  aceoimt  of  the  rhetoriciwi  Severn*, 

X  It  being  the  inteatiOD  to  expel  evil  epirits  by  the  power  of  tbe  ctoh. 

§  See  the  homily  od  Chrisfa  Idivinily,  ».  9,  T.  I,  f.  671.  We  fre- 
qnently  6nd  it  mentioned,  also,  tbat  ChnstionB  wore  ike  tiga  ^  tb*  eram 
<m  tbeu  fareheada,  eSngere  cmcem  ib  fivnte,  awmnZt  ir  ly  /urrir^  por- 
tsre  cracem  in  fronte ; — and  in  several  places,  we  are  to  underMand  by 
i^  or  at  least  nisy  witboat  hazard  oDdeistaud  by  it,  that  they  fiequmtly 
mode  tbe  sign  of  the  cross  with  che  finger  m  th^  ftM-dteod*.  BoC 
there  are  also  BeveraJ  places  where  tbia  exi^aua^on  does  not  mffiee,  lad 
whicb,  perba^  cao  be  iinderalood  in  no  other  sense  thaa  that  ChrialiaBB 
actually  imprinted  in  some  way  or  other,  ih'  hung  the  sign  of  the  crca 
on  their  foreheads.  AngnMiD,  in  Paaim  Ixuii.  «.  6.  Jam  in  frcattibaa 
regom  pretioeias  est  lignnm  erocis,  qoaia  gemma  diadematis.  Id  Pa. 
:■.   fc m   j^  13,  ctHOpared  with  what  ChryiMtom  says,  Ei- 


posit  in  Ps.  cix.  p.  6,  T.  V.  f.  2.50.     ndnit  Ul 
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of  God,  aod  through  m^rii^  to  follow  Cbrist  to  glory.  God 
wuited  not  such  as  deaoibed  tkis  ngn  on  their  foreheads,  tnit 
such  u  proGtiwd  vhat  this  sign  denoted  is  their  daily  Utcb, 
such  Bsboie  the  imitation  of  Christ's  humility  in  thar  hearts,* 

It  was  B.  Bomewfaat  (Meruit  case,  where  repretentatumt  tj 
du  huntan  form  were  eTiqjioDed  icitk  religiout  albuimu.  Tlutt 
teaieacy  of  the  Chnsthtn  spirit,  of  which  we  spoke  in  the  pre- 
ceding period,  still  ezpreeeed,  at  the  begimting,  its  opposition 
to  such  r^weaentatiatii.  But  as  Christiantty  gradually  pressed 
its  way  into  popular  and  domestic  liie,  the  cases  most  cco^ 
tinually  bectMne  m(a«  frequent,  where,  in  place  of  the  objects 
of  pagan  worship,  thoee  would  be  substituted  which  were  dear 
to  the  faith  and  feelings  of  Christians.  Besides  this,  a  change 
had  now  taken  place  in  the  views  and  in  the  taste  of  the  Chris- 
tians.  Those  who,  at  an  earlier  period,  had  shninkirom  the 
outward  splendour  of  religion  as  savouring  of  Paganism,  as 
(^)pased  to  the  idea  so  often  mentioned  of  Christ's  appearance 
in  the  form  of  a  servant,  were,  by  the  altered  condition  of  the 
church,  led  rather  to  wish  to  see  Christianity  emtdaxoiKd  by 
external  pomp ;  and  the  convernon  of  many  was  of  such  a 
kind,  that  ia  truth  their  tendency  to  materialiau  in  religion 
merely  took  anotbra'  sh^ie  and  turn.  They  would  £aia  ha*e^ 
in  Christianity  too,  a  religion  presented  under  images  of 
sense.  This  tendency,  the  impCKial  family  of  the  Constantinee 
certainly  had  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  in  many  things  they 
gave  the  tone  to  othem.  As  a  substitute  for  tbe  remabs  of 
old  pagan  art,  Constantine  lavished  on  the  puUic  monumeets 
with  which  he  embellished  the  new  imperial  city,  the  repre- 
B^tations  of  religious  objects  taken  &om  the  circle  of  tbe  Old 
and  New  Testaments ;  as,  for  example,  Daniel  in  the  lion's 
den,  Christ  under  the  image  of  the  Good  Shepherd.-f  The 
nster  of  this  emperor,  Constantia,  the  widow  of  Liciniue,  peti- 
tioned the  bisht^  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  for  a  figure  of  Christ. 

It  was  not  the  church-teachers,  then,  nor  the  leaders  and 
heads  of  the  communities,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  Chmtians, 
with  whom  we  reckon  also  the  lofty  ones  of  the  earth,  that 
introduced  the  use  of  religious  images.  At  Rome,  tbe  names 
of  tbe  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  being  often  coupled  together 
as  martyrs,  and  the  memory  of  both  celebrated  on  the  same 
day,  it  came  about,  that  the  figure  of  Christ,  attended  by  these 

•  Angnstin.  p.  302,  s.  3.  p.  33,  i.  13.  f  Euseb.  de  t.  c.  iii.  4% 
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tvo  apoatlw,  wu  punted  on  the  'waUs ;  a.  &ct  bj  which  nutny 
of  the  heathen  woe  misled  to  suppose  that  Paul  had  been 
choeen  among  the  apostles  hj  Christ  during;  his  earthly  lifetime.* 
Images  of  martyrs,  venerated  mtHiks,  and  bishops,  were  dis- 
persed &r  and  wide.|  The  Antiochiaos  had  the  likeness  of 
their  dbceased  bishop  Heletius  engraven  on  their  signets,  and 
painted  on  cups,  goblets,  and  on  the  walla  of  their  chambeTG.} 
The  figure  of  Abraham  offering  up  Imac  was  a  favourite  sub- 
ject of  Christian  art.^  Among  the  rich  and  Doble  men  and 
women  iu  the  large  cities  of  the  Byiantiue  empire,  Christianity 
was  afiected  even  in  the  mode  of  dress ;  and,  as  onen  happens, 
it  was  supposed  the  corrupt  inclinationH  which  remained  essen- 
tially the  same,  were  sanctified  by  the  seemly  show  of  a 
Christian  outside.  When  it  was  the  bshion  for  men  and 
women  of  rank  to  wear  garments  on  which  the  whole  repre- 
sentation of  a  chase  was  embroidered  In  gold  and  sUver 
threads,  they  who  made  pretensions  to  piety,  on  the  other 
hand,  chose  the  representation  of  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana ; 
of  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy,  who  took  up  his  bed  and  walked ; 
of  the  blind  man  restored  to  sight ;  of  the  woman  with  the 
issue  of  blood ;  of  the  Magdaleoe  who  embraced  the  feet  of 
Jesus ;  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  Bedizened  with  such 
figures,  they  supposed — as  Austerius,  bishop  of  Amasia,  in 
FontUB,  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  century,  asserts — that 
their  dress  must  be  well  approved  in  the  sight  of  God.jj  This 
excellent  church-teacher  advises  them  rather  to  dispose  of  such 
garments  for  as  much  as  they  would  bring,  and  use  the  avails 
to  honour  the  living  images  of  God ;  instead  of  carrying  about 
the  sick  of  the  palsy  on  their  garments,  rather  to  look  up  the 
actually  sick  and  relieve  them ;  instead  of  wearing  on  their 
bodies  a  kneeling  penitent  iu  embroidery,  rather  to  mourn  over 
their  own  sins  with  a  penitent  spirit.^ 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  take  pains  to  distinguish  the 

*  Christna  dual  cnm  Petro  et  Paulo  iu  pictis  parletibus.     Augnstiii. 
de  eonaeomi  EvangeliitaTiim,  1. 1,  s.  IG. 

t  As,  for  example,  Simeon  tlie  Stylite.    See  above. 

i  ChTyKMtam.  Homil.  in  Meledum,  T.  II.  f.  "~ 

I  See  Gregor.  Nyu.  orat.  in  Abrah.  T.  III. 
Cranp.  AaguBtin,  e.  Fauetnm.  1.  XXII.  c.  73,  lot  fo<»B  pictum. 


S  See  Gregor.  Nyu.  orat.  in  Abrah.  T.  III.  opp.  Paris.  163S,  f.  176. 

nnp.  AaguBtin,  e.  Fauetnm.  1.  XXII.  c.  73,  lot  lo<»B  pictum. 

y  AsterinB  de  divite  et  I^zaro :  Tmirm  miitrii  iWl^ur   n^'furii,   ui 


^  See  above. 
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different  pointa  of  view  in  which  images  were  r^arded  by  in- 
dividual church-teachen.  If  th^  opposed  the  use  of  images 
in  the  church,  because  they  feared  it  would  d^«nenite  into  an 
idolatrous  veneration ;  if  ihey  strove  to  elevate  the  iel^;ion  of 
the  senses  to  that  of  the  spirit ;  if  they  eepecislly  rejected  the 
images  of  Christ  on  the  score  of  some  particular  principle  of 
doctriDe,yet  we  are  not  warranted  for  these  reasons  to  conclude 
that  they  condemned,  in  general,  all  representations  of  rdig^ous 
objects. 

Against  ini^;es  of  Christ  in  particular,  there  might  be  the 
more  dedded  opposition,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  tredition  of 
the  church  witn^sed  that  no  genuine  likeness  of  Christ  existed : 
in  tact,  the  very  reason  why  men  resorted  so  much  to  symbol- 
ical and  parabolical  representations,  in  reference  to  the  Saviour 
and  his  work,  was,  that  they  were  conscious  of  possessing  no 
genuine  image  of  his  person. 

The  strongest  to  declare  himself  ^;ainst  images,  was  Eus^us 
of  Cfesarea,  in  his  letter  in  reply  to  Constantia's  request  for 
an  image  of  Christ.  On  the  one  hand,  we  observe,  still 
manifesting  itself  in  Eusebius,  that  aversion  to  images  which 
was  closely  connected  with  the  more  ancient  Christian  view 
of  Christ's  appearance,  and  with  that  sterner  qiposition  to 
every  thing  bordering  on  Paganism;  not  less,  too,  the  by  no 
means  ungrounded  ansiety,  lest  the  devotion  of  the  princess, 
taking  too  sensuous  a  directiou,  might  be  turned  wholly  aside 
from  the  essence  of  Christianity :  on  the  other  hand,  along 
with  these  common  traits  of  Chi^istianity,  we  see  a  great  deu 
besides,  derived  from  the  peculiar  notions  in  Origen's  system 
of  faith,  which  Eusebius  was  inclined  to  fiivour  "  What  do 
you  understand,  may  I  ask,  by  an  image  of  Christ?" — says 
Eusebius.  "  You  can  surely  mean  nothing  else  but  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  earthly  form  of  a  servant,  which,  for  man's 
sake,  he  for  a  short  time  assumed.  Even  when,  tn  tkit,  his 
divine  majesty  beamed  forth  at  the  transfiguration,  his  disciples 
were  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  such  glory ;  but  now  the 
figure  of  Christ  is  become  wholly  deified  and  spiritualized, — 
tians^ured  into  a  form  analt^ous  to  his  divine  nature.* 


-        -Vint;  We  r 
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Whs,  tbcD,  faaa  power  to  draw  the  Jnay  of  «ueb  a  gltny, 
exalted  above  every  gu-thly  form?  'Wbo,  to  repreeent  in 
lifeless  eolonrs  the  splendoar  which  radiates  froot  such  traiiA- 
aeodeot  majesty?*  Or  could  you  be  latisfied  with  suck  an 
image  as  the  pagans  made  o£  their  gods  and  heroes,  which 
bonno  reeembluKe  to  the  thing  reprw«iledF  But  if  70a 
an  not  wddng  for  an  im^e  of  the  tnuufgored  godlUie  form, 
but  for  one  of  the  earthly,  inortal  body,  bo  as  it  was  constituted 
before  this  chang;e,  you  must  have  forgotten  those  paas^ea 
ia  the  Old  Teetament,  whidi  forbid  us  to  make  any  image  of 
that  which  is  in  heaven  above  or  on  the  earth  beneath.  Where 
hare  you  ever  seen  any  such  in  the  church,  or  heard  of  tbdr 
being  there  firom  others?  Have  not  nich  things  (images, 
therefore,  of  religious  objects)  been  baniriied  &r  from  the 
churches  over  the  world  7"|  He  said  he  once  saw  in  a 
woman's  possession,  two  figures  of  men  in  the  garb  of  philo- 
tefibera,  which  she  pretended  were  Christ  and  !PasL  But  he 
made  her  give  them  up,  lest  some  icandal  might  result  from 
them  eitb«r  to  herself  or  to  otheis ;  lest  it  might  seem  that  the 
Christians,  like  idolaters,  carried  about  their  God  inan  image.} 
Ywil,  he  observed,  exhorts  all  ChristiaoB  to  cleave  no  long^ 
to  the  things  of  sense,§  saying;  "  Tboogb  we  have  known 
Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  lienceforth  know  we  bim  thus 
no  longer,"  The  godless  sect  of  the  Simonians  Iiad  sd  im^e 
<i£  Simon  Magus ;  and  he  himself  had  seen  among  the  Maui- 
cbeans  a  figure  of  Mani.  "But  we,"  he  eoncludes,  "who 
confess  that  our  Lord  is  God,  we  must  let  the  whole  longing 
of  our  hearts  be  directed  to  the  intuition  of  him  in  his  divine 
character;  we  must  therefore  cleanse  our  hearts  with  all 
earnestness,  since  none  but  the  pure  in  heart  can  see  God. 
Still,  should  any  one  be  anxious  to  see  an  image  of  the  Savi- 
our, instead  of  beholding  liim  &ce  to  fece,  wliat  better  could 
we  have,  than  that  which  he  himself  has  drawn  in  the  sa- 
cred writings  ?"||     Thiie,  a  truer  image  of  Christ  could  be 

Tfarnirm  fuif/tufryiit   Uti  tJ  it  iTii    ursxaf^Eai    >t«j~(    lUi    i-^ixmi 
t  aix)  %  *'f  ii-h  nc  •'Jtu'^init  ^{/rw  ul  Tf/^x  rm  Wx>.ntlm  <n- 
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found  in  the  eshilntuHi  of  bis  life,  as  leeorded  in  the  ^Mpd 
history,  thaa  m  the  representation  of  kis  bodily  form.  The 
muiner  in  wbicb  Eusebius  speaks,  in  his  church  history,  con* 
cening  the  busts  of  CbriEt,  vhicb  it  wrs  said  the  woman 
cored  of  tb«  issue  of  blood  at  Ctesarea  Phitippi  bad  made,  ss  a 
mesiorial  of  her  gratitude  to  Christ  j  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  there  speaks  of  other  ancirait  images  of  Christ  ind  of  Paul, 
peife^y  aecwd  with  the  views  cspceased  by  him  in  the 
present  lettco':  few  iu  ibia  latter  passage  also,  he  considers  it 
as  a  p^au  way  of  expressing  rOTerence  lo  the  bene&etors  of 


In  respect  to  Aaterius,  his  polemical  attacks  were  directed, 
as  may  bie  gatii^ed  teota  the  passages  already  cited,  not  so 
much  against  the  use  of  religious  images  generally,  as  against 
that  pomp  and  display,  whicli,  to  the  injury  of  active  Christian 
'  charity,  ibilowed  in  its  train.  Yet  even  he  expressed  his  dis- 
approbation on  the  same  grouads  with  Eusebiua,  particularly 
of  images  to  represent  Christ ;  and  maintained  that  men  ought 
not  to  renew  and  multiply  the  servant'form  which  Clirist  once, 
during  the  days  of  bis  flesh,  voluntarily  assumed  for  the  salva- 
tifm  of  mankind.  "  Bear,"  sud  he,  ''  the  Logos,  who  is  a 
^irit,  in  a  spiritual  manner,  within  yorar  souls."|  In  tliese 
Views  of  Eusebius  and  Asterius  there  was  manifestly,  however, 
stusetbing  of  a  one-Nded  character.  Th^  betray,  in  part,  ' 
the  restricted  notions  peculiar  to  the  earlier  Christian  period, 
of  Christ's  swvant-form ;  imd  in  part  they  show  a  certain  Keo- 
Platonic  contempt  of  the  body.  The  earthly  human  nature  of 
Christ  was  not  rec<^ized  here  in  the  profound  meaning  which 
it  must  and  should  have  for  the  Christian  fedii^ ;  for  to  these, 
every  thing  that  pertains  to  the  purdy  human  nature,  even  now, 

esBBdl  of  loonoelssti  atCmetsntiiicifite,  ajd.  lit ;  and  frran  these  it  lus 
bees  adopted  into  tlie  sixth  Rctko  oltbe  seventh  (Bcnuwmcal  cooncil,  or 
of  the  second  council  of  Nice,  A.D.  787.  More  of  it  has  heen  pablisbed 
bj  BcMvIn,  in  the  remarks  on  the  second  Tolome  of  Nicqihonu  Gregoras, 
flT95. 

l«w.r(  ninf  T.fLf,  ilmUrm  ri.  v^n.     £web.  VIL  c  18. 

*CT  )Jyt  ■v'pi^  Reelecting  the  cooncctiott  of  these  views  vith  the 
peculiar  form  of  bis  STStem  of  faith,  see  below,   in   the  fourth  seb- 
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in  ito  preseut  earthly  fbnn,  has  beua  unctified  and  ennobled 
by  ChriBt;  and  on  this  side,  the  univeml  Christian  feeling 
would  natuially  plead  in  favour  of  the  images  of  Christ  against 
their  opponents ;  although,  on  the  other  side,  the  truly  evan- 
gelical direction  of  these  latter,  which  points  away  from  tlie 
sensible  to  the  ipiritual  Chiut,  communicating  himself  ia 
gpiritual  fiellowship,  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  With  this  ten- 
deocy,  Asteriua  could  nererthelesi  approve  of  the  pictures 
of  sufiering  martyrs,  and  speak  with  lively  interest  of  the 
impreesLoa  which  a  picture  of  this  sort  had  made  on  himself.* 
In  the  same  sense  in  which  Asterius  spoke  against  those  who 
werein  tbebabit  of  displaying  on  their  dress  the  representation 
of  sacred  stories  as  a  mark  of  piety,  in  this  same  sense  another 
church-teacher,  near  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  Amphi- 
lochius,  bishop  of  Icouium  in  Phrygia,  rebuked  those  whoee 
piety  consisted  in  multiplying  dead  images  of  the  sainls,  in- 
stead of  copying  their  esample  in  the  practice  of  Christian 
virtuea-t  Thus,  too,  Chrysostom  agrees  with  Eusebius  in 
disclaiming  all  knowledge  of  a  sensuous  image  of  Christ,  but 
ever  speaking  of  Christ's  moral  image  alone  in  the  copying  of 
his  holy  wdk,  or  pointing  away  to  the  intuition  of  Christ 
glorified  is  the  eternal  life.  In  respect  to  the  former,  he 
remarks :  "  Teach  the  soul  to  fonn  a  month  which  is  like  the 
mouth  of  Christ ;  for  she  can  form  such  a  one  if  she  will. 
And  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  By  what  colours  ?  By  what 
materials  ?  By  uo  cidours,  no  roateriab ;  but  only  by  virtue, 
by  meekness,  and  humility.  How  many  are  there  amongst  us 
who  wish  to  see  his  form  ?  Behold  we  can  not  only  see  him, 
but  also  be  like  him,  if  we  ore  really  in  earnest."}  And  with 
r^^rd  to  the  latter  he  says,  after  having  spoken  of  the  majesty 
of  Christ's  aj^earance :  "  Perhaps  you  are  now  seiied  witi 
the  desire  of  beholding  that  image.  But  if  we  will,  we  may 
see  a  &r  better  one."r  The  same  spirit  is  manifest  also  in 
Augustin,  as  when  he  says :  "  Let  us  hear  the  gospel  with 
such  a  mind,  as  if  we  saw  the  Lord  present  before  us;  and 

*  See  his  ^gcoime  on  the  martyrdom  ofEDphenuB. 

T  Oil    <yu^    r£t    wittt^f    wk    tifniuM    Wfatiwm  rSw  iyitff  Xit   ^^^a^i^Tw 

tfirm  IxfufiCrHi.   See  this  frapDent  in  the  VL  act.  of  tlie  second  Niocne 
iGoimcil. 

t  In  Malth.  H.  78,  vd  79, 1. 4.  §  In  Uatth.  H.  37,  vel  28,  s.  2. 
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let  US  not  Bay  to  ourselvei,  '  Bleesed  are  they  who  could  aee 
him  ;'  aince  many  among  those  who  saw  him  have  perished  ; 
but  many  among  ua  vho  have  not  seen  him,  believe  on  him. 
The  Lord  is  above ;  but  here,  too,  in  the  very  midst  of  us,  is 
the  Lord  of  truth,"* 

In  the  course  of  the  fourth  century,  men  began,  by  degrees, 
to  decorate  the  churches  also  with  images — a  practice,  how- 
ever,  which  did  not  become  general  until  near  the  dose  of 
this  century. t  Menof  wealth  and  rank  who  founded  churches, 
wished  them  to  be  set  out  with  all  the  embellishments  of  art, 
and  so,  too,  with  the  rich  ornament  of  pictures  ;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  churches  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  martyrs 
were  adorned  with  the  representationa  of  tbeir  sufiiarings,  and 
with  pictures  from  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old  and  JSew 
Testaments.  When,  on  the  festivals  of  the  martyrs,  great 
multitudes  of  the  people  flocked  to  these  churches,  these  paint- 
ings were  to  serve  the  purpose  of  entertaining,  touching,  edi- 
fying, and  instructing  Uie  rude  and  ignorant,  who  could  not 
be  instructed  and  edified  by  means  of  books.t  Still,  many 
influential  voices  were  heard  objecting  to  the  superfluity  o£ 
picture  ornaments ;  and  others,  against  the  use  of  them  at  all 
in  the  churches.  A  respectable  man  at  Constantinople,  who 
wished  to  erect  a  church  in  memory  of  the  martyrs,  conceived 
the  plan  of  ornamenting  it  with  various  pictures  from  nature, 
which  perhaps  were  to  have  aome  symbolical  meaning,  and 
also  with  many  signs  of  the  cross.  But  the  pious  Monk  Nilus, 
a  worthy  disciple  of  Cbrysostom,  to  whom  he  communicated 
his  design,  advised  him  to  be  sparing  of  picture  ornaments : 
it  was  a  childish  thing,  said  he,  to  dianpate  the  eyes  and  atten- 

■  Id  Evang,  Job.  Tract  30,  a.  t. 

f  In  the  B«rmrau  delivered  b;  Chrysostom  at  ConstantiDople,  as  well 
Bi  Bt  Antioch,  there  is  Dot  to  be  found — thouh  he  freqaentlv  alladei  in 
hii  figures,  metaphors,  snd  comparisoua,  to  Uie  manners  and  cuilomi  of 
his  time — tuij  reference  to  imageE  in  the  churches.  MaQtTsucon,  indeed, 
■apposed  that  he  foond  such  on  allusion  in  the  H.  10,  Epbes.  s.  3,  bat 
-wroneW  ;  for,  in  this  place,  Chrjeostom  is  speaking,  not  of  the  visible 
balofthe  inTiiible  chnrch,-^of  the  pillars  in  Uiis  accordiag  to  a  spiritnal 
senw ;  and  in  trath  he  there  compares  the  inviEible  cbnr^  not  with  a 

Slen^  church  edijke,  io  which  case  nnqueationably  we  should  find  an 
lusion  here  to  inutgeB  in  the  cbnrchea,  but  with  the  palace  of  a  lord, 
which  ia  omiunenledi  with  colunns  and  itBtues. 

X  See  Panlinni  of  Nola,  carmen  IX  et  X.  de  S.  Felicis  natali. 
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tton  of  the  faithfnl  by  such  objeds."  Instead  of  this,  he 
^loukl  erect  in  the  saBctu&ry,  and  in  e&ch  compBrtmeut  of  the 
nave  of  the  churcli,  a  single  crose,  and  decorate  the  church 
irith  paiiiting;s  of  stories  from  the  Old  and  Kew  Testaments ; 
so  that  those  who  could  not  read  the  sacred  scriptures  them- 
selres  might  be  reminded,  by  looking  at  the  painlings,  of 
those  examples  of  piety,  and  thus  excited  to  imitate  them. 
He  ought  to  abstain  Crom  all  superfluities,  and  seek  rather, 
by  fervent  prayer,  by  Htead&st  &ith,  by  invincible  hope  in 
God,  by  alms,  humility,  Hudt/  of  the  holy  scriptures,  compss- 
mon  towards  hie  fdlow-men,  Lindaess  to  servantt,  and  obset- 
vance  of  all  the  commands  of  the  Lord,  to  adorn  and  to  pre- 
SCTve  himself  and  all  his  femily-t  When  the  aged  bi^p, 
Epiphanius  of  Salamis,  or  Conatantia,  in  the  isle  of  Cypras, 
in  making  a  visit  to  Jerusalem,  came  to  a  church  in  one  of 
the  neighbouring  villages,  and  there  found  on  a  curtain  & 
human  image,  whether  it  was  of  some  representation  of  Christ 
<ff  of  a  saint,  he  immediately  rent  the  cloth,  expres^ng  great 
indignation.  It  was  contrary,  said  he,  to  the  authority  o£ 
holy  scripture,  that  the  image  of  a  man  should  be  hung  up  in 
a  Christian  church.f  The  cloth  would  be  in  better  use  to 
shroud  the  body  of  some  poor  man.  T^is  arbitrary  proceed- 
ing having  excited  dissatisfaction,  after  bis  return  he  sent  to 
the  parish  priest  of  the  church  another  curtain,  to  replace  the 
one  he  had  torn  down,  and  called  upon  the  bishop  John  4^ 
Jerusalem  to  see  to  it  that  for  the  future  no  such  churdi- 
hangings,  so  contradictory  to  the  Christian  religion,  should 
be  used.S  We  see  in  this  the  pious,  indeed,  but  impatiait 
and  narrow  zeal  whieh  chaTocterized  this  man  generally. 
Had  he  better  understood  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament 
conuuand,  and  been  capable  of  duly  distinguishing  from  each 
other  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  economies,  he  would 
not  have  been  so  greatly  excited  by  what  iie  saw.  Still,  how- 
ever, it  was  the  way  of  thinking  of  the  ancient  church,  wliicli 

t  mi.IV.ep.61. 
I**  j  Deteatatni  in  ecdeda  Christi,  coDtrs  aoetoritatnn  Beriptonrnm,  ]k>. 
■niliiB  penderc  imagnmn. 

S  Que  contra  religionem  nostnio  veuiimt    Bee  ep.  51,  Hierohynt. 
^lud,  opera  ed.  Vallijrai,  C  I.  f.  £52. 
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be  tbUowed  out  in  this  case ;  and  at  all  events  it  is  to  be 
remained  that  it  wu  not  the  principle,  as  it  seems,  on  which 
he  proceeded  here,  but  nmply  hb  arbitraiy  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, which  excited  oppoeitioo.*  But,  without  much  question, 
this  zeal  of  pious  men  is  justified,  when  we  re6ect  how  easily 
tlte  prevailiii^  spirit  of  piety,  which  was  directed  on  sensible 
and  outward  things,  mig'ht  betray. the  rnde  multitude,  who 
were  to  be  gradually  wained  from  Paganism  to  the  auperati- 
tjous  veneration  of  imaf^ ;  especially,  as  the  excessive  reve- 
rence paid  to  saints  would  soon  be  transferred  also  to  Ui^ 
pictures,  and  as  reports  of  the  marvellous  etfects  produced  by 
the  images  which  men  were  accustomed  to  regard  with  pecu- 
liar veneration,  as  also  by  the  reliques  of  the  saints,  soon  be- 
came widely  spread, 

Augustin,  as  early  as  the  last  times  of  the  fourth  century, 
was  forced  to  complain  of  the  &ct  that  many  worshippers  of 
im^es  were  to  be  fouud  among  the  rude  Christian  multitudet 

*  Tbe  ccnnei]  of  the  Iconochuts  at  CoDEtantiiKiple  cited  severiil  viit- 
iDRS  of  Epiphaoitie  against  im^ea,  in  which  he  maintained  that  (hej  ought 
tobeuBedneitbcrin  tliecharc£,  nor  at  the  cemeteries  of  the  nuutyrs,  nor 
in  private  dwelLicgs ;  bat  the  genuineness  of  Uiese  ]ueces  is  eitrnuelj 
liable  to  Euspicion.  As  well  the  eniimies  as  the  friends  of  images  in- 
dolged  themselves  in  fabricating  writings  under  ancient  lenerated  jiamea, 
infevonr  of  their  re^teotSve  principles.  The  friendB  of  images  appealed 
to  the  fact  that  these  viitings,  ascribed  to  H^iphaniiis,  hod  remained 
hitherto  unknown  to  everyboOj.  And  thoogh  tins  cannot  be  considered 
a  decisive  proof  against  their  gennineness,  jet  these  fragmeuls  bear  oa 
their  &ce  man  J  marks  of  having  been  fabricated.  The  firsl  cltiid  words 
of  Epiphanius  (CcDdLNic.  u.  actio  vi.  Coacil.  ed.  Harduin.  T.  IV, 
t,  890)  correspond,  in  &ct,  too  nearlj  with  the  ndinarymodes  of  expres- 
»ou  amoag  the  enemies  of  images  in  the  period.  Next  occnrs  a  lett^  of 
Epipbanius  to  the  emperor Theudasius.f.  391,  in  which  he  writes  to  hiiOa 
that  he  had  often  called  on  his  colleagues  to  abolish  the  images,  but  tiiey 
would  not  listen  a  moment  to  his  representations.  It  is  hardly  probable, 
however,  Qiatatthisearlf  period  Epi^dianias  would  have  loimd  anyoeca- 
non  fbr  resorting  to  the  anthoritj  of  an  entperar  against  the  images ;  and 
this  veiT  incident  with  John,  bidiop  of  Jerusalem,  renders  it  improbable 
that  Epiphaaias,  in  his  declarations  against  the  images,  couid  have  found 
at  that  nme  so  violent  a  reliance.  It  should  rather  seem  that  the  enemies 
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— which  vorahip  of  images  the  Maniche&ns  laid  as  a  reproach 
agunat  the  whole  chun^ ;  but  he  reckoned  those  iiii^;e-wor- 
■hippera  as  belonging  to  the  great  mass  of  nominal  Christians 
to  whom  the  esseiiGe  of  ChriBtiaoity  was  unknown.* 

In  the  Western  church  this  modem  tendency,  betweea 
unconditional  opposition  to  images  and  image-wor^ip,  mun- 
tained  itself  till  late  into  the  following  period ;  as  we  see,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  bishop,  Gregory  the  G-reat, 
with  whom  we  shall  begin  the  nest  followii^  period. 

But  this  moderate  tendency  did  not  so  maintain  itself  in  the 
Eastern  church.  Here  the  progress  was  mpid  from  6ne  step 
to  another.  The  spirit  of  the  East,  prone  to  excess  in  the 
expression  of  feelings ;  its  more  lively,  warm  imaginatioa ; 
its  confounding  of  the  sign  with  the  thing  represented  ;  its 
predominant  artistic  sense ;  all  this  brought  it  about  at  an 
early  period  in  the  Oriental  church,  that  not  only  the  multi- 
tude passed  from  the  use  of  im^es  lo  the  worship  of  them, 
but  even  the  church-teacbers  suffered  themselves  to  be  carried 
along  by  the  prevailing  spirit,  and  sought  to  defend  their 
course  on  scientific  grounds.  In  the  course  of  the  Nxth  cen- 
tury, it  was  already  a  ruling  custom  in  the  Greek  church  for 
persons  to  prostrate  themselves  before  ima^^  as  a  token  of 
reverence  to  those  represented  by  them  (the  irpoaKvy^iris)' 
Already  did  the  Jews  lay  hold  of  this  prevailii^  worship  of 
images  to  accuse  the  Christiana  of  apostacy  from  the  divine 
law,  which  fbrbade  the  use  of  images  in  religion,  and  of  idola- 
try. Leontius,  bishop  of  Neapolis,  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
who,  near  the  end  of  the  sisth  century,  wrote  an  apology  for 
Christianity  and  for  the  Christian  church,  against  die  accusa- 
tions of  the  Jews,  was  forced  already  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  these  charges.  What  remains  to  us  of  this  writing 't- 
is of  importance,  as  giving  us  information  respecting  the 
character  of  the  veneration  paid  to  images  in  this  period,  and 
respecting  the  light  in  which  this  practice  was  r^;arded  by 
those  who  expressed  with  consciousness  the  prevailing  ^irit 
of  the  times. 

He  maintains,  against  the  Jews,  that  the  Mosaic  law  was 

*  Profet«ores  nomiitU  Christiaiu  Dec  professioms  am  vim  antBcientes 
ant  eihibentee. 

t  The  fragments  in  the  faarth  setioii  of  the  second  Nicene  conncil. 
Harduin.  CcmciL  IV.  £  194. 
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not  directed  unconditionally  against  all  devotional  use  of 
images,  but  only  against  the  idolatrous  Qse  of  them ;  since, 
in  &ct,  tl)e  tabernacle  and  the  temple  both  bad  their  images. 
But  Irom  the  idol&trous  adoration  of  images,  the  Christians 
were  assuredly  far  removed.  They  showed,  in  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  their  love  and  reverence  towards  Christ,  who  was 
represented  by  it,  in  accordance  with  a  principle  grounded 
in  human  nature.  As  affectionate  children,  wliose  father-  is 
va  a  journey,  if  they  do  but  see  his  coat,  his  hair,  or  his  mantle 
in  the  house,  embrace  every  such  article  and  kiss  it  with 
tears,  so,  too,  we  believers,  out  of  transcendent  love  to  Christ, 
reverence  everything  which  he  did  but  touch ;  and  for  this 
reason  we  represent  the  symbol  of  his  passion  in  churches,  in 
houses  and  shops,  in  the  market  place,  on  the  articles  of 
clothing ;  so  tiiat  we  may  have  it  constantly  before  our  eyes, 
aod  may  be  reminded  of  it,  and  not  foi^t  it,  as  the  Jews 
have  forgotten  their  God.  He  argues  that  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  ceremony  of  prostration  sonietinies  occurs  as  a  mark 
of  respect  even  to  men,  and  therefore  couJd  not  by  any  means 
imply  the  notion  of  idcjatry.  He  refers  t«  the  cures  said  to 
have  been  wrought  on  ene^^umens  by  means  of  images ; — 
and  indeed  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  impression 
made  on  the  imagination  and  feelings  by  the  sight  of  such 
objects  might,  in  the  case  of  diseases  of  this  sort,  arising  from 
the  peculiar  nervous  system  and  disposition  of  the  individual, 
produce  estraordiuary  effects.  In  the  same  manner  may  be 
ezplained  also  what  he  says  about  the  sudden  conversions 
wrought  by  the  sight  of  images,  as  evidence  of  the  virtue 
residing  in  them ; — that,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world, 
abandoned  men,  murderers,  robbers,  profligutes,  idolaters, 
were  every  day,  by  the  sight  of  the  cross,  awakened  to  con- 
viction, and  not  only  so,  but  led  to  renounce  the  world  and 
practise  every  virtue.  All  which,  though  rhetorically  over- 
wrought, yet  cannot  be  pure  fabrication,  but  was  probably 
drawn  from  some  few  individual  examples  in  which  rude 
minds,  by  the  sight  of  the  cross  or  of  other  images,  were  sud- 
denly overpowered,  and  quit  a  life  wholly  abandoned  to  sin 
for  penitence  in  Monachism.  But  it  may  indeed  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  crisis  to  which  men  were  brought  by  sudden 
impresMons  of  this  sort  had  not  been  prepared  long  before- 
hand, and  whether  the  effect  produced  was  of  apermanentcha- 
VOL.  III.  2  s 
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ntcter.  To  that  which  really  occurred,  the  ready  imagiiuition 
of  the  East  now  added  a  great  deal  that  never  happened. 
Thus  arose  the  stories  about  miraculous  images,  from  which 
blood  had  been  seen  to  trickle.  Such  &cts,  also,  L>eontiiis 
adduces  in  defending  the  wor^ip  of  images.'  Summing  all 
together,  he  says  :  "  The  images  are  not  our  gods ;  but  tiiey 
are  the  images  of  Christ  and  his  saints,  which  exist  and  are 
venerated  in  remembrance  and  in  hcmour  of  these,  and  as 
ornaments  of  the  churches."  t  We  see  here  how  closely  the 
veneration  paid  to  images  was  connected  with  the  whole  Ori- 
ental mode  of  intuition ;  bow  this  expresnon  of  reverence  by 
DO  means  amounted  lo  so  much,  at  the  beginning,  among  the 
Orientals,  as  the  same  ceremony  would  have  done  among  the 
people  of  the  West,  whose  colder  temperament  was  less  in- 
clined to  any  violent  expression  of  the  feelings.  So  much  the 
more  dangerous,  however,  would  this  tendency  of  the  Oriental 
spirit  to  sensualize  everything  threaten  to  become  to  Christia- 
nity, if  the  prevuling  spirit  of  Christianity  had  not  opposed 
to  it,  as  it  did  at  the  beginning,  a  sutBcient  counterpoise. 
Yet  even  in  this  century  there  are  still  to  he  found  the  ves- 
tiges of  an  opposition,  growiog  out  of  the  purely  Christian 
spirit,  against  the  spreading  superstition.  The  lespectable 
Monophysite  church- teacher,  Xenayas,  or  Fhiloxenos,  bishop 
of  Hierapolis,  in  Syria,  in  the  early  times  of  the  sixth  century, 
decidedly  opposed  the  representations  of  angels  in  the  human 
form,  and  the  representation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  shape 
of  a  dove ;  doubtless  led  to  it  by  the  rude  sensuous  notions 
which  were  attached  to  these  symbols.  He  s^d  men  should 
not  think  they  honoured  Christ  through  the  images  of  Christ ; 
no  worship  was  pleasing  to  him  but  the  worship  in  spirit  and 
in  truth.  Such  images,  with  which  a  superstitious  reverence 
had  probably  become  connected,  he  removed  from  the  churches.} 
We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  seasons  for  divine  worship 
and  the  festivals, 

•  n,Xkitv  mlfUrm  firut  i{  .!«».  ytyi.mr.. 

%  So  relates  tbe  monopbysice  Iiistoriaii,  John  tlie  9chismstic,  'Uiiimf 
I  !iiit;i>iv>i<i(,  ia  his  church  history,  Atim  which  a  fragment  hac  been 
nroerred  id  the  fifth  action  of  the  second  Nicene  godqciL  Hardnin- 
Coocil.  IV.  r.  306. 
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3.  SeatOKt/or  hMing  Dtehu  WorAip  and  FetHtaU. 

Although  the  habit  of  confounding  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament points  of  view  had  already  in  various  ways,  as  we  bave 
seen  in  the  earlia"  seutions,  struck  deeply  into  the  church  life, 
yet  the  most  distinguished  church-teachers  of  this  period  con- 
tinned  stiil  to  express  the  purely  Cbinstitm  idea  of  the  relation 
of  the  festivals  to  the  whole  Christian  life,  which,  as  we 
remarked  in  the  precedmg  period,  had  first  grown  out  of 
Christianity  in  its  opposition  to  Judaism.  Thus  Jeron^ 
afiserts,*  that,  considered  from  the  purely  Christian  point  of 
view,  all  days  are  alike,  every  day  is  for  the  Christian  a 
Friday,  to  be  consecrated  by  the  ■  remembrance  of  Christ 
crocifled ;  every  day  a  Sunday,  since  on  every  day  he  could 
Bolenmize  in  the  communiou  the  fellowship  with  Christ  though 
risen.  But  festivals  and  meetings  for  divine  worship  at  stated 
seasons  were  instituted  for  the  good  of  those  who  were  not  yet 
capable  of  rising  to  tliis  position,  who  were  not  yet  so  minded 
or  so  disciplined  as  every  day  of  their  life,  before  engaging  in 
the  business  of  the  world,  to  offer  God  the  sacrifice  of  prayer. 
Chrysostom  delivered  a  discourse  at  Antioch,  in  which  he 
showed  that  those  who  never  attended  church,  except  on  the 
principal  festivals,  adopted  the  Jewish  point  of  view  ;  that  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Christian  celebration  of  festivals  was  not 
necessarily  restricted  to  certaiu  times,  but  embraced  tlie  whole 
life  grounded  in  &ith,  and  that  this  was  so,  he  endeavoured  to 
demonstrate  from  the  nature  and  design  of  the  principal 
Christian  festivals.  "  Our  first  ft«st,"  said  he,  "  is  the  feast 
of  Christ's  appearance  (the  Epiphany,  ra  'nriipavia).  What 
then  is  the  object  of  this  feast?  To  show  tliat  God  appeared 
on  earth  and  dwelt  with  men  ;  that  the  only-begotten  Son  of 
God  was  with  us.  But  he  U  ever  wiik  us.  We  may  then  every 
day  celebrate  the  feast  of  Christ's  appearance.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  feast  of  the  passover  ?  We  then  announce  the 
Lord's  death.  But  thb  too  we  do  not  signify  merely  at  one 
stated  season,  for  when  Paul  would  free  us  from  being  con- 
lined  to  stated  times,  he  showed  that  it  was  possible  continu- 
ally to  celebrate  the  passover,  and  said,  '  As  often  as  ye  eat 
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this  bread  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  forth  the  Lord's 
death.'  And  what  is  the  import  of  the  feast  of  Pentecost  ? 
That  the  Spirit  has  visited  us.  Now  as  Christ  is  ever  with 
us,  so  the  Holy  Spirit  too  is  ever  with  us  ;  we  may  then  con- 
tinually celebrate  also  the  feast  of  Pentecost."*  In  like  man- 
ner, the  church  historian  Socrates  remarks,  that  Christ  and  the 
apostles,  conformably  to  Christian  freedom,  gave  no  law  respect- 
ing feasts,  but  left  everything  open  here  to  the  free  expression 
of  the  feelings.  The  diversity  that  existed  in  the  celebration 
of  festivals  among  the  Christian  churches  of  different  countries 
he  traces  to  this  very  fact,  that  everything  here  had  from  the 
beginning,  with  perfect  freedom  and  by  slow  d^^rees,  spon- 
taneously shaped  itself  after  difTercDt  ways.^  In  the  principle 
lying  at  the  basis  of  the  state  laws  on  this  point,  and  from 
which  many  of  the  arrangements  of  the  Roman  church  pro- 
ceeded, we  do,  indeed,  perceive  already  the  predominance  of 
Jewish  notions,  which  had  repressed  the  ordinal  Christian 


The  reference  to  Christ  crucified,  arisen,  and  glorified,  con- 
tinued to  be,  as  in  the  preceding  period,  the  central  point  of 
the  weekly  and  of  the  yearly  festivals  and  fast-days.  The 
celebration  of  the  diex  slationum,  of  Wednesday  and  of 
Friday,  respecting  the  origin  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  the 
preceding  period,  passed  over  into  this,  but  was  observed  only 
iu  several  of  the  churches,  and  in  these  not  afW  the  same 
manner.  Socrates  mentions  it  as  a  peculiarity  oi  the  Alex- 
andrian church,  that  on  Wednesday  and  on  Priday,|  the  holy 
scriptures  were  there  read  in  the  church  and  expounded  by 
homilies,  and  in  general  the  whole  service  conducted  as  on 
Sunday,  the  celebration  of  the  communion  excepted.  This 
custom  probably  vanished  by  degrees  in  most  of  the  churcbe8,§ 

•  In  Fentecoct.  h.  1.  a.  1,  T.  f.  468.  f  Socrat.  V.  22. 

X  Oa  the  ritual  and  od  the  rafiuain.  Respectiog  the  eervice  which 
Tig  held  at  Alexandria  oa  Friday  morning,  sue  AtluuiBS.  lust,  Arianor. 
ad  mooachos.  s.  81.     Suiiific  tb  ■mtxrttvtf. 

§  Yet  Epiphanins,  in  his  eipoait.  fid.  calihol.  c,  22,  still  mentionB  fosting 
on  the  Tir;ii(  aad  on  ibe  rjKrijiliaTn  as  a.  QDiTCreal  cnatom  of  the  church- 
Also  in  the  chorcbra  of  Milan,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  to 
assemble  on  these  days  aboat  noon,  sing  togetber,  and  partake  or  the 
commnaion,  and  with  this  terminated  the  Gisl.  Ambros.  expositio  in 
Psalm  I  [8,  (.  48,  in  case  we  are  to  nnderstand  the  plerique  dies  in  this 
passage,  as  we  probably  shoold,  to  refer  to  the  dies  itationum.    Accord  • 
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only  Friday  continued  to  be  consecrated  to  the  memory  of 
Christ's  passion.  The  emperor  Conatantine,  as  Sozomen  re- 
lates,* enacted  a  law  that  on  Friday,  as  on  Sunday,  there 
should  be  a  suspension  of  business  at  the  courts  and  in  other 
civil  oflicea,  so  that  the  day  might  be  devoted  with  less  inter- 
ruption to  the  purposes  of  devotion. f  At  Antioch  the  com~ 
munion  was  celebrated  on  Friday  as  well  as  on  Sunday. | 
Also  at  Constantinople  Friday  was  observed  by  the  more 
serious  Christians  as  a  da,j  of  penitence  and  &sting,  conse- 
crated to  the  memory  of  Christ's  passion, §  and  the  sacrament 
of  the  supper  was  distributed.  It  is  true  the  great  mass  of  the 
citizens  took  no  concern  in  it,  as  we  learn  from  a  discourse  of 
Chrysostom's,||  compltuDing  of  the  people  because  while  he, 
with  a  few  who  liad  met  with  hini,  were  rendering  thanks  to 
God  on  a  Friday,  for  deliverance  from  threatening  famine; 
most  of  them  had  floclied  to  the  public  games  of  the  circus. 

We  noticed  in  the  preceding  period  the  origin  of  the  differ- 
ence which  prevailed  as  to  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath. 
The  custom,  derived  from  the  Jews,  of  paying  a  cerlMH 
respect  to  the  Sabbath  still  continued  to  be  handed  down  in 
the  Oriental  communities. T  In  several  of  the  Eastern 
churches  the  Sabbath  was  celebrated  nearly  after  the  same 
manner  as  Sunday.  Church  assemblies  were  held,  sermons 
delivered,  and  the  communion  celebrated  on  this  day.*"   The 

ing  to  Epiphanius,  these  assemblies  convened  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
auerooon.  *  L.  8. 

t  This  may  have  stood  in  ihe  law,  which  has  nol  been  preferted  to 
our  timea,  by  which  Constantine  ordered  this  in  reapect  to  Snnda; 
already  before  the  year  321.    See  cod.  Theodo».  1. 11.  Til.  VIII.,  J.  I. 

X  See  CbryEOStom,  horn.  5,  in  epist.  i.  ad  Timotb.  b.  3. 

§  Chrysoslom,  h.  in  the  Benooa  first  published  by  MoDtbncm,  T. 
VI.  f.  272,  s.  1.    "Httifi^  i.  ^  ,n,Tiiii.  m)  J^Wyi,.  flii. 

\\  The  one  jast  referred  to. 

T  Id  the  apostolic  conBtilutlonB,  II.  59,  the  Sabbath  it  particularly 
mentioned  along  vilh  Snnday  as  a  day  for  Ihe  atsembling  together  of 
the  church ;  VIII.  c.  33,  that  on  (be  Sabbath  and  on  Sonday  the  slaves 
should  rest  from  Iheir  labours,  and  attend  choreb  with  the  rest  to  hear 
the  sermon.  L.  V.  15,  that  the  Easter  Sabbath  excepted,  there  should 
be  no  tksting  on  the  Sabbath,  when  God  rested  fi-om  the  work  of  crea- 
tion. The  66,  among  the  apostolic  canons,  excludes  from  the  fellowship 
of  the  church  those  who  fesCed  on  the  Sabbath  and  on  Sunda;. 

**  Am  it  coQcenui  the  last  at  Antioch,  see  the  passage  referred  to  abore 
respecting  Friday. 
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direction  given  by  the  council  of  LaodicM  deserves  to  be 
noticed,*  viz. :  that  on  the  Sabbath,  the  gospels  should  be  read 
along  with  the  other  parte  of  the  holj'  scriptures.  It  may  be 
that  the  new  anangement  which  this  council  designed  to  in- 
troduce by  the  above-cited  canoowasHimply  that  the  scriptures 
generally  should  be  read  in  church  on  the  Sabbath  in  the  same 
manner  as  on  Sunday ;  and  in  this  case  we  must  suppose  the 
council  wished  to  restore  the  custom,  formerly  observed,  of 
assembling  for  worship  on  the  Sabbath  as  well  as  on  Sunday, 
which  had  now  become  obsolete  in  many  of  the  Eastern 
churches.  Or  this  ordinance  may  be  understood  as  simply 
indicating  the  design  of  the  council,  that  in  the  meetings  for 
divine  worship  on  the  Sabbath  the  gospels  should  be  read, 
together  with  other  parts  of  the  holy  scriptures  ;  whence  we 
might  infer  that,  as  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath  had  been 
taken  from  the  Jews,  it  had  been  the  custom  also  to  make  use 
of  the  Old  Testament  ordy  on  this  day  in  the  church  lessons. -f- 
In  many  districts  a  punctual  Jewish  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
must  doubtless  have  become  common,  hence  the  council  of 
Laodicea  considered  it  necessaiy  to  ordain  that  Christians  should 
not  celebrate  this  day  after  the  Jewish  manner,  nor  consider 
themselves  bound  to  abstain  from  labour.^  It  tvas  a  general 
rule  in  the  Eastern  church  that  there  should  be  no  fasting  on 
the  Sabbath,  hence  the  Sabbath  also,  as  well  as  Sunday,  was 
excepted  from  the  period  of  fasting  before  Easler,§  But  in 
many  of  the  Western  churches,  particularly  in  the  Roman  and 
the  Spanish,  opposition  to  the  Jews  and  Judaists[|  liad  led  to  the 

•  C.  16.    ITlf  j  TtZ  h  ra^^BTM  il/m^yii.ui  fijri  iritui  yfd^i  ^taypHtrxlfhu. 

t  It  is  an  objeclioD  to  the  last  iDlerpretation,  Inat  txitli  iLryyiiSK  uid 
Wiftn  yfxifaii  slaod  without  Ihe  article  ;  accordingly  do  not  express  here 
aay  antitheaiB  ;  bnt  the  whole  of  the  Eacred  TritiDgs,  according  to  their 
different  parts,  Beems  to  be  indicated  here  generally.  Moreover,  if  such 
an  antlthcsiE  had  been  intended,  instead  of  li-i^t  yrdfin.  the  phrase 
«;..;>(  2,M(,i.„i  would  donbtiess- have  been  used.  But  the  difficult 
with  the  first  interpretation  it,  that  the  cuBlomaiy  celebration  of  tlw 
Sabbath  is  everywhere  presupposed  by  thla  council,  and  they  considered 
themselves  bound  rather  to  moderate  the  Jadaizing  tendency  to  carry 
Ihia  celebration  to  an  extreme. 

I  C,  29.    ■Or]   ,i  !.;  xC'r„.,i,   hJUti..,  ..i   I,   «   «^iT,   .rx'^Xu: 
ti  Hence,  by  Ihe  decrees  of  the  council  ofl^odicea,  c.   49  and  SI,  the 

communion  and  the  commemoration  of  the  martyrs  might  be  celebrated, 
during  the  peiiod  of  ftsting,  on  the  Sabbath  as  well  as  on  Simday. 

II  See  vol.  I.  p.  408. 
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custom  of  observii^  the  Sabbath  ratlier  as  a  day  of  fasticg.' 
They  who  were  truly  enlighteoed  by  the  gwpel  spirit,  and 
knew  how  to  disting^sh  essentials  &om  non-eesentials  in  reli- 
gioii,  such  men  as  Ambrose  of  Miltui,  Jerome,  and  Augustin, 
sought  to  avoid  all  controversy  on  matters  of  this  sort  which 
had  Dot  been  decided  by  divine  authority,  and  which  had  no 
particular  connection  with  the  essence  of  &ith  and  of  eanctifi- 
cation.  They  held  it  as  a  principle,  that,  in  such  natters,  each 
indiridual  should  follow  the  custom  of  hia  own  church,  or  of 
the  country  in  which  he  resided,  and  strive  that  the  bond  of 
charity  might  not  be  broken  by  diffbrencea  in  such  unimport- 
ant matters,  and  that  occasion  of  offence  might  not  be  given 
to  any  man.  Ambrose,  when  questioned  on  this  point,  replied 
that  at  Rome  he  was  accuat(»ned  to  fast  on  (he  Sabbath,  but 
in  Milan  he  did  not.  Augustin  rightly  applies  the  rule* 
given  by  Faul,  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Bomans,  to  this  diversity  of  practice.  He  complains  that  weak 
minds  were  disturbed  by  the  controversial  obstinacy  or  the 
superstitions  scruples  of  many  who  would  insist  on  that  prac- 
tice as  being  tlie  only  right  one,  for  which  they  supposed 
they  had  found  certain  reasons,  no  matter  how  weak,  or  which 
they  bad  brought  with  them  as  the  ecclesiastical  usage  of 
ikeir  own  country,  or  which  they  had  seen  in  foreign  lands, 
although  neither  the  holy  scriptures  nor  the  universal  tradi- 
tion of  the  church  decided  any  thing  a^  to  the  point,  and 
although  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  as  1o  any 
practl^  advantage.^  But  that  rigid  hierarchical  spirit  of 
the  Soman  church,  which  from  a  very  early  period  required 
uniformity  in  things  unessential,  would  in  this  case  also  put  a 

*  See  Cueiaii.  iustitat.  ccenobial.  1.  III.  c.  9  et  10.  Hieronjm.  ep. 
71  &d  Lucimam,  ■.  6. 

t  Ep.  54  ad  januariiun,  s.  3  ■  Senai  sicpe  diJeus  et  gemens  mnltts 
inGrmomm  pettarbatioiieg  fieri  per  quoroudam  trurum  ooateatiDeam 
cilietiiiadoiiemvelaupentiliosaintimidilstem,  qui  in  rebus  liajusmodi,  qoce 
neqoe  sctipture  sanctus  auctoritaJe.  neque  universalis  ecclesis  traditione, 
neque  vine  <wrTig«nds  utilitute,  ad  certum  poafunC  termiDum  perveDire 
(tastum  quia  eabest  qaalisuiuique  ratiociuatio  cogiCaniis,  out  quia  is  sua 
patris  eIc  ipse  cousuevit,  aat  quia  ibi  vidiC,  ubi  pcregrinatiouem  suam, 
qoo  remotiorem  a  suia,  eo  doctiorem  factam  patat;,  tam  liti^oeas  esd- 
taut  qutestioDcs,  ut,  uisi  quod  ipei  faciuut,  nihil  recluni  existimcDt.  To 
ttuE  point  of  diepnte.  the  two  beantifal  letters  of  AngustiD  relele,  the  one 
just  cited,  and  ep.  36  ad  Csfuluium. 
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restraint  <ai  religioiu  freedom.  In  the  Roman  church  it  ww 
affinned  that  this  custom  came  down  from  Peter,  the  first  of 
the  apostles,  and  hence  ought  to  be  universally  observed. 
The  idle  tale  waa  there  set  afloat,  when  the  origin  of  that 
custom  from  the  old  oppocition  between  the  a^;inally  p^an 
and  the  originally  Jewish  communities  was  no  longer  known, 
that  the  apostle  Peter  instituted  a  fast  on  the  Sabbath,  in  pre- 
paring for  the  dispute  with  Simon  Magus.*  The  Romas 
bishop  Innocent  decided,  in  bis  decretaJs  addressed  to  the 
Spanish  bishop  Decentius  (at  the  very  time  that  men  like 
Ai^ustin  expressed  themselves  with  so  much  liberality  on  thb 
difference),  that  the  Sabbath,  like  Friday,  must  be  obserred 
as  a  &st  i^y.t  In  defence  of  this  rule  be  offered  a  better 
reason  at  lea«t  dian  those  monks,  viz. :  that,  in  its  historical 
import,  the  Si^bath  necessarily  belonged  to  the  period  of 
sorrow  which  preceded  Sunday,  the  joyiul  day  of  the  feast  of 
the  resurrection,  since  on  both  the  former  days  the  apostles 
were  plunged  in  grief,  and  on  the  Sabbath  had  hid  themselves 

As  to  the  celebration  of  Sunday,  the  custom,  which  had 
long  prevailed  in  the  church,  of  consecrating  this  day  in  a 
special  manner  to  religious  employments,  and  of  ^tstaining 
from  all  worldly  business,  was  established  by  a  synodal  law, 
the  twenty-ninth  canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea,  yet  with 
this  restriction,  that  all  Christians  should  abstain  from  thdr 
worldly  business  if  they  were  able.}  A  collision  betwixt  this 
ecclesiastical  ordinance  and  the  relations  to  the  state,  which 
must  have  arisen  in  the  earlier  situation  of  the  church,  conW 
DOW  be  easily  removed,  when  the  state  itself  recognized  the 
church  as  such,  and  endeavoured  to  uphold  her  in  the  prose- 

a  charscteriilic  maaaer  in 

— o  o tj-  —  - was  probably  composed  by 

some  member  of  the  Homan  clergy,  and  was  inteuded  to  procare  the 
general  recognition  of  the  Soman  custom :  Petms,  apostolcHum  capnt. 
cmli  janitor  eC  ecclesis  fuiidamenCum,  extincto  SJmone,  qui  diaboli  fueiat, 
nonnisi  jejunis  Tincecdi  figura  (that  Simon  Magus  could  be  vanquished 
by  Peter  only  tbroagb  fasting,  was  represented  as  b  typical  allusion  10 
tbe  fact,  tbat  Salan  also,  whom  Simon  Magna  represented,  could  be  con- 
qoered  only  by  lasting),  id  ipsmn  Bomaiios  edocuit,  quorum  fides  snnim- 

le  ratio  erideatiwDia  demonstrat. 
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cution  of  her  principles  and  the  attainment  of  her  ends.  We 
have  already  said,  that  the  emperor  Coostantine,  in  a  law 
enacted  previous  to  the  year  321,  commanded  the  suspension 
of  all  suits  and  courts  of  justice  on  Sunday.  It  was  a  beauti* 
liil  exception,  wholly  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, by  which  he  provided  that  the  emancipation  of  slaves, 
afler  the  usual  forma,  should  be  permitted  to  take  place  on 
Sunday.*  As  Eusebius,  in  his  life  of  Cooatantine,  relates,  he 
also  forbad  all  military  exercises  on  this  day.|  By  a  law  of 
the  year  386,  tbc«e  older  changes  effected  by  the  emperor 
Conatantine  were  more  rigorously  enforced,  and,  in  general, 
civil  transactions  of  every  kind  on  Sunday  were  striotiy  for- 
bidden. Whoever  tran^essed  was  to  be  considered,  in  fact, 
as  gui't?  of  sacrilege  (as  a  8acril^;iu).  { 

Owing  to  the  prevailing  passion  at  that  time,  espeoitJIy  in 
the  lai^e  cities,  to  run  alter  the  various  public  shows,  it  so 
happened,  that  when  these  spectacles  fell  on  the  same  days 
which  bad  been  consecrated  by  the  church  to  some  religious 
festival,  they  proved  a  great  hindrance  to  the  devotion  of 
Christians,  though  chiefly,  it  must  be  allowed,  to  those  whose 
Christianity  was  the  least  an  affiiir  of  the  life  and  of  the  heart. 
Church  teachers,  such  as  Chrysostom  (see  above)  were,  in 
truth,  often  forced  to  complain,  that  in  such  competitions  the 
theatre  was  vastly  more  frequented  than  the  church.  And 
among  those  who  gave  up  the  church  for  the  theatre,  many 
might  be  found  not  wholly  unsusceptible  of  right  feelings, 
who,  if  they  liad  not  been  hurried  along  by  the  prevailing 
corruption,  would  have  employed  Sunday  in  a  way  more 
serious  and  more  healthfiil  for  their  inner  life.  Moreover,  by 
the  civil  relations  of  those  times,  many  were  obliged,  on 
account  of  their  particular  place  among  the  citizens,  to  take 
part  in  the  arrangem^its  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
public  shows,  and  so  to  be  interrupted  in  their  devoticHis  even 
against  their  will.  Hence,  tlie  North-African  church  resolved, 
at  an  ecclesiastical  convention  held  at  Carthage  in  401,  to 
petition  the  emperor,  that  the  public  shows  might  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Christian  Sunday  and  from  feast  days  to  some 
other  days  of  the  week.g     Owing  to  the  prevailing  passion  for 

*  L.  II.  Tit.  VIII.  1.  I.!  t  Euseb.  vil.  Cwutantin.  IV.  18, 19, 20. 

t  Cod.  TheodoB.  lib.  VIII.  Tit.  VIII.  1.  3. 

S  It  is  adduced  as  a  reason:   Popnli  ad  circDm  magis  qnam  ad 
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the  shows,  tim  petition  could  not  b«  granted,  perliapi,  without 
conaiderable  difficulty.  First,  in  the  year  425,  the  exhibitioa 
of  ^>ectacles  on  Sunday,  and  oo  the  principal  feast  days  of  the 
Christians,  was  forbidden,  in  order  that  the  devotion  of  the 
faithful  mi^ht  be  free  from  all  disturbance.*  In  this  way  the 
church  received  help  from  the  atate  for  the  furtherance  of  her 
mds,  which  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  preceding  period. 
But  had  it  not  been  for  that  confusion  of  spiritual  and  secular 
interests ;  had  it  not  been  for  the  vast  number  of  mere  outward 
eonvertiont  thiu  broi^ht  about,  she  would  have  needed  no 
soch  help.  The  spirit  of  church  fellowship  could  effect  more 
in  those  ancioit  times  than  all  which  the  outward  force  of 
political  law  and  a  stricter  church  discipline  could  now  do, 
towards  restraining;  or  expelling  such  as  had  nev^  been 
brouf^ht  to  feel  the  inward  power  of  that  spirit ;  and  the 
church  of  those  times,  could  well  dispense,  tbere&re,  with  the 
outward  support. 

la  respect  to  the  yearly  festivals,  thoee  still  continued,  at 
first,  to  be  universally  obs^ed,  which  answered  to  the  weekly 
fieast-dap ;  for,  as  we  observed  in  the  preceding  period,  tlK 
circle  of  yearly  feasts  had  sprung  out  of  that  of  the  weekly 
fbasts,  and  bodi  had  arisen  from  the  same  fundamental  idea, 
arouad  which  the  whole  Christian  life  revolved.'l'  Hence, 
Augustin,  about  the  year  400,  still  mentions,  as  the  celebra- 
tions recognised  in  the  whole  church,  only  those  of  Christ's 
passion  and  resurrection,  of  his  ascension,  and  of  the  outpour- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost.^ 

wcfasUm  cooveDiant,— and  (m  the  score  of  those  obligatiaiw  devolving 

on  mail]'  classes  ot  citizens:  Nee  oporlere  quemquam  CbrUtiinonuD 
eogi  ad  iuen  Bpectscala,  maiime,  quia  in  his  ezercendia,  qua:  contra 
pnecepta  Dei  aunt,  nulla  persecationis  oecessitas  a  qnopiam  adhibenda 
est ;  sed,  nti  oporlet,  homo  in  libera  Toluotate  suteisUrt  aibi  divinitus 
oonceeia.    Cod.  can.  ecclo.  Aft.  c  £1. 

*  Tots  Cluisdanoraiu  ac  fideliom  mentes  Dei  cnltibiu  occDpeutur. 
t^od.  Theodos.  1.  XV.  Tit.  VII.  1.  5. 

t  This  was  acknowledged  even  by  the  Roman  biflbop  iDnocentiua, 
and  from  this  very  fact  be  inferred,  (bat  as  fisting  was  practised  not 
merely  on  Good  Friday,  but  on  the  Friday  of  each  week,  tbe  same 
vnctict  sbonld  be  observed  also  ia  respect  to  ^e  Sabbatb.  (L.  c.  s,  7. 
Qnod  ei  patant  semel  atque  uno  aabbato  jejiinandum  ;  ergo  et  Domioica 
et  sexta  fens  semel  in  Paacho  erit  utique  celebranda.) 


i  U<ue  toto  terrarum  orbe  serrantur, — quod  Domioi  passio  et  resor- 
leelio  et  sdwenuo  in  ccslam  «t  Bdventnt  de  «Ela  SpiritDS  Seocti  amii- 
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The  diff^^Dce  of  views  vith  regard  to  the  fea«t  of  the 
pasaover,  which  we  had  occasion  to  notice  in  the  preceding 
period,  continued  to  exut  also  in  this ;  but  men  were  wise 
enough  not  to  allow  the  bond  of  Christian  fellowship  to  be 
ruptured  by  this  difierence.*  Yet  the  sinrit  of  church  uni- 
formity  which  sprang  up  in  the  West,  sought  to  insiunate 
itself  also  here.  The  council  of  Aries,  in  3H,  already  decided 
that  the  paschal  feast  should  be  celebrated  on  the  same  day 
throughout  the  worhi  jf  but  this  ecclesiastical  assembly,  to 
which  the  people  of  the  East  paid  little  attention,  had  no  such 
great  and  generul  influence  as  to  be  able  to  triumph  over  the 
old  Asiatic  custom.  Now,  to  the  emperor  Conataiitine  it 
seemed  scandalous,  that  the  commemoration  of  the  iact  which 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  recovery  of  mankind  should  not  be 
c^brated  by  all  Christians  on  the  same  day ;  and  that,  while 
some  were  festing',  others  should  be  feasting.  To  him,  such 
a  difference  would  perhaps  appear  more  grave,  and  less  com- 
patible with  the  anity  of  the  Catholic  church,  than  an  import- 
ant dogmatical  difierence,  known  by  him  to  exist  about  this 
time,  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity.  He 
attempted,  first  tJirough  the  negotiations  of  Hosius,  bishop  of 
Cordova,  to  bring  the  churches  together  in  one  usage.  In  lliis, 
however,  he  did  not  succeed ;  he  therefore  convoked,  partly 
for  this  (^ject,  the  general  council  of  Nice,  in  325.  As  the 
reason  which,  in  earlier  times,  had  led  to  the  Oriental  custom, 
and  which  especially  contributed  to  preserve  it,  viz.,  the 
adherence  to  Judtusm,  no  longer  existed, — but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  polemical  tendency,  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  spirit, 
rather  predominated, — this  change  in  the  way  of  thinking 
would  naturally  lead  to  the  laying  aside  of  the  ancient  cus- 
tom. I  Accordingly,  an  agreement  was  entered  into,  at  this 
council,  to  abandon  the  old  Jewish  custom,  and  to  celebrate 
the  remembrance  of  Christ's  passion  always  on  Friday ;  the 

versaria  solennitate  celebrantar,  ep.  54  ad  Januar.,  and  the  paisage  abore 
referred  to  from  HieioDym.  cammeiit.  ep.  sd  Galst.  I.  II.  e.  4. 

"  Sozom.  I.  16.  t  C.  1. 

I  Thie  reuKiTi,  that  it  wsa  so  diigraceflil  a  thing  for  the  ChristUn 
chnrehio  govern  itself  by  the  pattern  of  the  unbelieving  Jewi.  "bo  had 
crucified  the  Lord,  is  Diade  particnlariy  promineDt  therefore  by  flie 
emperor,  fivili  Uri  lifjii  Juif»  /iira  nS  ix'imti  tit  'UiHiiim  >%)l«i. 
See  Euseb.  de  vita  Constantiai,  1.  III.  c.  IS. 
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nmembrance  of  CbrUt's  reeurrection  on  Sunday.  It  was 
ackoowledged  that,  bj-  the  sacrifice  of  Chmt  for  mankind,  the 
feast  of  the  passover  had  lost  its  aignificance ;  that  the  thanks- 
givii^  for  the  tiacrifice  of  Christ  in  the  saciameDt  of  the  sup- 
per had  taken  the  place  of  the  pawover,  and  that  the  ibnner 
was  restricted  to  no  particular  time.*  But,  as  it  usually  hap- 
pens, there  were  still  many  communities  and  individuals  in  the 
East  who  refused  to  depart  from  the  old  traditional  custom,  on 
account  of  its  very  antiquity,  without  assigning'  any  iiirther 
reason  for  their  refusal.  Instead  of  winning  them  over  by 
love,  the  church  excluded  them  from  her  communion .-|-  Per- 
secution made  the  old  custom  still  dearer  to  them ;  they 
accused  the  Nicene  council  of  having;  altered  it  out  of  flatteiy 
to  Conataatine. 

The  council  office,  it  is  true,  had  decreed  {  that  the  feast 
of  the  passover  should,  for  the  future,  be  celebrated  on  one  and 
the  same  day ;  but  they  had  suf^«sl«d  no  means  for  securing 
uniformity  in  the  reckoning  of  the  time  ;  and  the  purpose  of 
the  council,  therefore,  was  still  far  from  being  attained.  In 
the  Alexandrian  churches,  where  astronomical  and  mathe- 
matical knowledge  was  very  generally  difiused,  the  most 
accurate  calculations  were  instituted,  which  the  whole  Eastern 
church  followed.  The  bishop  of  Alexandria  made  known 
every  year,  at  the  feast  of  Epiphany,  by  a  circular  letter  §  to 
his  wliole  diocese,  the  day  on  which  the  next  Easter  festival 
would  Ml.  But,  as  the  Roman  church  v/ns  not  so  exact, 
differences  arose  as  to  the  time  of  Easter,  between  the  Eastern 
churches  and  those  of  the  West,  which  amounted  sometimes 
to  a  week,  occasionally  even  to  a  month ;  until  at  length, 
parttculaVly  by  means  of  the  Koman  abbot,  Dionysius  Exi- 

*  Thi»  is  now  ri  ritx'  )>riri>,u>,  Oji  ChrysoEtOm  agatnal  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Jewish  coslom.    Orat.  c.  Jadieos.  III.  s.  4,  T.  I.  f.  611. 

t  Thej  trere  deDominaled  u  a  separate  sect  (after  that  fourteenth 
day  of  the  numtb  Nisan),  Quartodecimani,  TimfmsiiiiiaT/TB,  Tirgoji'm 
(probably  by  SQ  abbrcTiation),  rptTtrnrx^""- 

X  It  is  remsrkable  that  this  decree  occnn  only  in  the  letter  in  vhich 
the  emperor  Constantine  (see  above)  made  known  and  recommended  the 
decisions  of  this  cooncil,  and  that  among  its  own  canons  no  one  is  to  be 
found  which  has  any  reference  to  it  Perhaps  it  was  omitted  ont  of 
indulKence  to  the  adherents  of  the  ancient  coetom,  who,  it  was  hoped, 
woald  l>e  induced  to  yield  by  degrees. 

g  Libeling  paschalis,  yfi/i/ixra  riu^ci\ix. 
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gaus,  in  the  sixth  centuiy,  the  AlesandriEtn  mode  of  reckoniDg 
was  introduced  also  into  the  B«man  church.* 

It  became,  by  degrees,  as  we  have  observed  already  in  the 
precediD?  period,  a  more  universally  prevailing  custom  to 
prepare  for  the  jubilee  of  the  feast  of  the  resurrection  by  a 
season  of  penitence  and  fasting.  This  &st  was  compared  with 
the  forty  days'  fest  of  Christ  (see  vol.  i.  p.  408);  hence  it 
received  the  name  of  rca-rapaKDorii,  quadrigesima ;  although 
the  whole  time  of  forty  days  waa  by  no  means  observed  so 
generally  as  the  name  was  applied,  j*  It  was  sought  by  d^rees, 
however,  to  make  the  period  of  fasting,  in  its  whole  extent, 
actually  correspond  to  the  ancient  name  (quadrigeiima).  In 
deterniining,  then,  the  number  of  weeks  before  Easter,  that 
diffbrence  'of  us^;e  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
church  by  which  the  Sabbath  was  excepted  from  the  fkst-days 
in  the  former  EUid  not  in  the  latter  church,  must  have  had  its 
influence. 

This  period  of  fasting  was  designed  to  furnish  the  Chris- 
tians an  opportunity  of  preparing  themselves,  by  a  more 
moderate  indulgence  of  the  sensual  appetites,  by  abstinence 
from  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  by  the  diligent  reading 
of  God's  word,  to  enter  more  worthily  upon  the  celebration  of 
the  days  consecrated  to  higher  spiritual  enjoyments, — to  com- 
memorate the  new  creation  in  humanity  which  came  from  the 
resurrection  aud  glorification  of  Christ, — to  engage,  by  means 
of  self-examination  and  repentance,  in  a  worthy  celebration  of 

*  The  mora  accurate  and  detailed  develi^nnent  of  this  point  ig  to  be 
fonnd  in  a  digsertation  of  F.  Walch,  ia  the  Dovis  commenlariig  Soc.  Keg. 
GottiDgenBis.  T.  I,  Meier's  CliroQologj,  T.  II.  p.  202,  etc. 

t  About  this  difiereuce  SocraK!  treats,  V.  22.  At  Anlioch  the  number 
of  forty  days  wai  accurately  obeerred  a»  ssr'y  ■*  the  fourth  century ;  for 
Chrysostom  says,  orat.  3,  c.  Jadieos,  ».  4,  T.  I.  f.  611,  in  a  discourae 
delivered  during  the  fast :  Hvnii/iit  nr  rimfawM-a  vurriH  iftif*!, 
vhere  the  only  question  that  ariies  is,  vbetber  the  Sundays  and  Sab- 
batbs,  in  which  no  fasts  were  observed,  were  also  reckoued  among  these 
foWj  days.  The  difEerence  related  not  alone  to  the  number  of  days,  but 
t^so  to  the  extending  of  tbe  fast  to  each  day,  and  to  the  kind  of  ab(ti> 
nence  which  was  practised  at  meals  during  this  period.  Not  only 
amiHig  the  communities  of  different  countries,  but  also  among  indi- 
Tidoala,  a  difFerent  custom  existed  in  this  respect.  Some,  who  would  be 
eminently  pious,  passed  two  entire  days  without  food.  Others  not  only 
refrained,  like  the  rest,  from  wine,  flegb,  aud  oil  at  their  meals,  bat 
snpported  themselves  wholly  on  bread  and  water.    H.  IV.destatios,  s.6. 
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the  holy  supper,  in  which  eo  many  participated  at  the  time  of 
the  Easter  featival.* 

A  portioD  of  the  year  so  CMisecrated  might  also  send  a 
healthful  influence  through  thereat  of  it.  An  occasion  was 
ofi'erefi  to  those  who  divided  their  whole  time  between  worldl; 
busioesB  and  sensual  pleasures,  for  ocdlecting  their  thoughts 
from  this  disaipatioo  and  for  self  examination.  The  holy 
scriptnres,  which  at  least  they  heard  read  in  the  church,  and 
smnons  pointedly  exhorting  to  repentance,  would  lead  them 
to  this.  Their  minds,  less  absorbed  in  the  things  of  sense, 
would  be  mM«  open  to  spiritual  impressions.  The  eolentfi, 
earnest  stillness  following  at  once  up<m  tumult  and  dissipation 
in  the  larg«  cities,  the  sudden  change  in  the  aspect  of  public 
life,  was  calculated  to  arouse  the  trifling  mind  out  of  its  sleep 
of  security,  and  render  it  susceptible  of  higher  influences.  In 
truth,  the  commencement  of  the  tasts  must  have  product  a 
striking  change  in  the  large  towns.  "  Quiet,  to-da,j,  is  no- 
where disturbed,"  says  Chrysostom  in  a  &at  sermon  preached 
at  Antioch,t  "  nowhere  do  we  hear  cries  !  nowhere  the  noise 
of  the  shambles,  the  bustle  of  cooks.  All  this  is  past ;  and 
our  city  presents  to-day  the  appearance  of  a  sedate  and 
modest  matron.  To-day  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
table  of  the  emperor  and  that  of  the  poor  man."  And  in  an- 
other sermon  :  X  "  Then,  no  songs  are  heard  in  the  evening, 
no  revels  of  the  drunkard  in  the  day ;  the  voice  of  clamour 
and  contention  is  hushed,  and  profound  quiet  everywhere 
reigns."  Still,  aa  it  usually  happens  with  such  sudden  revo- 
lutions of  life,  this  chai^  was  more  often  transient  than  en- 
during, more  apparent  than  real.  If  there  was  a  horse-race 
at  the  circus  during  the  fast,  all  was  over  ;  the  city  rapidly 
assumed  another  look.  The  same  persons  who  had  been  mo- 
mentarily aroused  by  the  earnest,  impressive  words  of  a  Chry- 
sostom, who  had  beaten  their  breasts  and  sighed  over  their 
sins,  now  filled  the  circus,  and  took  a  pas^onate  interest  in 


*  This  aim  ii  assigned  to  the  instituUoa  bj  Chroysostom,  orat.  adv. 
Judieos,   III.  g.  4,  T.L  f.  611.     OJ  Tsn{it  Iti^om.  V>;*(  Tt»<>;«»» 

6tA    ^a*tu-^ii«j    xsj     iii    iaxfM/¥    jui   Si'    i^s^ksy^riJ^   itaJ   3«     T-iy    aXXarf 
sWAf^Ai,    BiATH    »ara   tvHtun  riir  nuvripttr  UfTX  tuttu^  faniiivat   rffOfi^utf- 

t  H.  2  in  Genesin.  b.  I,  T.  IV.  f.  8. 
t  In  Aoiiam.  IT.  1,  s.  1,  T.  IV.  f.  700. 
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the  contending  sidea.*  True,  men  soon  returned  back  again 
to  their  previous  quiet  and  repose  of  the  ^t ;  but,  if  thb  could 
be  80  easily  disturbed  by  other  impreesioDs  from  abroad,  it  is' 
plain  how  superficial  must' have  been  the  chai^  produced  cm 
these  occasions.  As  is  usually  the  case  with  such  changes, 
prescribed  by  law  and  enforced  by  constraint,  the  end  often 
iailed  of  being  attained,  because  confounded  with  the  means. 
Men  looked  for  justification  and  increase  in  holiness  in  out- 
ward fasting,  and  entirely  forgot  in  this  the  essential  things, 
true  repentance  and  sane tiiicat ion,  which  the  period  of  ftstmg 
was  only  designed  to  remind  them  of.  Or  the  end  was  missed 
because  men  submitted  to  the  laws  of  the  church  from  con- 
straint and  in  oppositioa  to  their  inward  feelings,  partly  in- 
fluenced by  the  sense  of  shame,  and  partly  by  the  dr^  of  the 
divine  punishment.  Hence  many  sought  to  indemnify  them- 
selves beforehand  for  the  forced  abstinence  imposed  on  them 
by  the  &sts,  by  iudulgii^  in  the  more  riotous  excess  on  the 
days  immediately  preceding  thern.^  Many  only  complied  with 
the  laws  of  &8tjng  in  tiieir  literal  sense;  re&aining  from 
meat,  but  taking  care  to  provide  themselves  with  the  daintier 
fare  out  of  what  was  permitted  by  the  &8t  laws  literally 
interpreted,  t 

The  more  eminent  church -teachers  of  this  period,  Chrysoi- 
tom,  Augustin,  Maximus  of  Turin,  Csesarius  of  Aries,  Leo  the 
Great,  often  warned  against  this  hypocritical  tendency  of  the 
&sts.  They  showed  that  fasting  was  without  force  or  meaning, 
except  as  accompanied  with  the  hearty  forsaking  of  sin  and 
sincere  penitence.  They  exhorted  Christians  to  use  tasting  as  a 
means  of  learning  how  to  subdue  sinful  passions  and  desires, 
propensities  and  habits.  They  gave  examples,  especially  Chry- 
sostoin,  to  show  how  this  must  be  done.  They  took  this  occa- 
sion to  rebuke  the  corrupt  tendencies  particularly  prev^ing 
in  their  own  times  and  under  their  own  eyes,  and  warned  m«i 
gainst  them.     They  called  upon  Christians  to  unite  charity 

*  See  the  admonilor;  discoorse  of  Clirysostom,  preacbed  after  an 
incadent  of  this  eort  at  ^tioch.     H.  6  in  Genesio,  T.  IV.  opp. 

t  Chrysosl.  de  Ptenitentia,  H.  5,8.  5,  T.  II.  f.  315.  nnj./*  *>«  ^ 
ni  Ik   vit   rnrTijof  iao/iitnt   ti^ikliiei   T^dCviAUt   Xaj/ia^yia   unj  /ti'ff. 

t  Augnstio.  p.  £1)9,  s.  3,  et  108,  a.   1.     Pretiosiores  sine  cormbas 
,    Od  tbe  odier.liand,  BestriDgeadie  sunt  delidie,  noa 
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and  beoevolence  vrith  fkating' ;  to  appropriate  to  these  ptir- 
posee  what  they  eaved  by  abstinence ;  to  forgive  each  other's 
offences ;  to  lay  aside  cuntentioDS  ;  as,  in  &at,  the  bishops 
made  it  a  point,  at  this  particular  season  of  fasting,  to  close 
all  disputes  in  the  communitic*,  and  bring  about  a  recondlia' 
tion  between  the  contending  parties;  using  as  a  means  for 
this  end,  the  conviction  of  uniTersal  sinfulness  and  need  of 
redemption  awakened  by  the  season,  and  the  approaching 
celebration  of  the  remembrance  of  Christ's  auflerings  for  the 
sins  of  mankind  ;  they  moreover  called  on  masters  in  particu* 
lar  to  treat  their  servants  with  kindness. 

The  season  of  fasting  ended  with  the  week  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  events  connected  with  the  salvation  of 
mankind,  and  commemorated  in  it,  was  called  the  great  week 
{iSBottat  4  fuydkri).'  It  b^on  with  Falm  Sunday  (,hiUpa 
Tuy  jSaiuv),  and  closed  with  thegreatSabluth,  as  it  was  called. 
The  approach  of  the  £aster  festival  reminded  all,  high  and 
low,  of  their  individual  sins,  and  of  the  grace  to  which  they 
owed  their  forgiveness.  Hence  the  emperors  made  laws  f  to 
release  those  who  had  been  arrested  for  minor  offences ;  and 
on  Palm  Sunday  speeial  decrees  of  mercy  were  frequently 
issued  by  them.  '^  As  on  this  day,"  says  Chrysostom  in  one 
of  his  discourses,  "our  Lord  delivered  men  fhun  the  chains  of 
sin,  so  liis  servants  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  imitate  his 
love  to  mankind,  and  as  they  cannot  deliver  men  from  spiritual 
fetters,  will  release  those  who  are  bodily  bound." 

In  this  week  of  solemnities,  some  days  were  particularly 
distinguished,  Thursday,  for  example,  in  which  was  comme* 
morated  the  last  supper  of  Christ  with  his  disciples,  and  the 
institution  of  the  EucbarisLi  On  this  occasion  great  numbers 
were  accustomed  to  participate  in  the  sacrament  of  thesupper.§ 
While,  on  othB"  occasions,  the  holy  supper  was  only  to  be  re- 
ceived with  fasting,  it  vi/as  dispensed  on  this  day  in  memory  of 
the  original  institutiM^  in  the  afternoon,  and  could  be  received 
after  a  meal. II     Next,  came  the  day  commemorative  of  Christ's 

■  See  the  Honilj  of  Cbrysoatom  retpectiog  tbe  mesniDg  of  tliis  name. 
t  See  in  the  Codez  Theodos.  the  titalns  de  indnl^tiis. 
i  'H  iyU  rirrmt,  quints  feria  Pasclue,  dies  anniTersarins,  quo  ccBoa 
Dominica  celebratnr. 
S  See  Chrjeostom's  discourse  delivered  on  this  da;.    T.  II.  f.  386. 
y  Tbm  it  irm  at  least  in  the  North-African  chorcb,  bf  the  decree  of 
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passioii.*  At  Antioch,  perhaps  also  b  other  churches  of  the 
East,  it  was  customary  for  the  church  on  this  day  to  hold  its 
assemblies  in  the  grave-yard,  to  con)memorat«  Ihe  crucifixioa 
of  Christ  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.^  The  week  was 
closed  by  the  great  Sabbath  (ro  ftiya  aaji^Tov),  on  which 
many  were  b^tized,  and  put  on  their  white  robes  ;  and  in  the 
evening  the  cities  were  illuminated,  and  appeared  like  streams 
of  fire.  The  whole  population  poured  along  with  torches  to 
church,  and  vigils  were  kept  till  the  dawn  of  the  morning  of 
universal  jubilee,  the  feast  of  the  resurrection.  The  small 
number  of  pagans  who  still  dwelt  amongst  the  Christians  must 
also,  in  one  way  or  another,  have  been  affected,  in  spite  of 
themselves  by  what  so  moved  the  whole  multitude  on  this 
occasion  of  geueral  Easter  vigils.^ 

The  custom  having  been  borrowed  from  the  Jews  of  hold- 
ing a  last  festival  on  the  e^hth  day  after  the  commenc^nent 
of  the  series,  the  celebration  of  the  passover  was  concluded  with 
the  following  Sunday  as  the  ^ghth  day  of  the  feast.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  this  week,  ftoot.  the  Easter  Sabbath  and  on- 
ward, the  persons  then  baptized  had  worn  their  white  gar* 
ments,  and,  as  new  Christiana,  the  new-born,§  had  formed  a 
separate  division  of  the  community,  easily  distinguished  by 
thmr  dress.  This  sacred  time  of  the  celebration  of  their  new 
birth  beii^  now  over,  they  Itud  aside  their  white  robes  t  the 
bishop  exhorted  them  to  a  faithful  observance  of  their  bap- 
tismal vow,  and  they  joined  the  rest  of  the  community.  This 
important  transaction  gave  its  name  to  this  Sunday.  So  it 
was  at  least  in  the  Western  church.ll     Thus,  then,  the  whole 


the  council  of  Hip|]p>  a.i>.  393,  in  the  cod.  caatm.  eccles.  Afr.  c.  41. 
Auguetin.  ep.  64  ad  Jannar.  s.  9. 

*  The  i^jjiMi  rii  rTaiiftu,  also  Called  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  pKscha. 

t  See  the  discourse  of  Chrjsoslom  ou  this  day,  V.  2. 

I  Respecting  this  Sabbath :  Aa/irfn^iic  la)  ^MTnyuyln,  h  Iti^  rl  ui 

Tii  irifi  Tin  ii/'Ts  mrx^KTiZirrti.  Gregor.  Naziani.  orat.  2  in  Pascba 
y.  orat.  43,  at  the  beginning.  Angostin :  Clara  vi^lis  hujoa  celebritas 
tolo  orbe  terrarnm.  Bespecttng  the  PagauBi  Ista  nocte  multl  dolore, 
niolti  pndore,  nonnulU  etiam,  qai_fidei  propxaguaiit,  Dei  jam  timore  non 
dorminnt,  p.  319.  §  Novi,  infantee. 

II  Octava  infinfiii'",  dies  novaram,  domialca  in  albis,  xiu>^<n  it  Xiumms. 
Aagustin.  p.  376.  iUxiie  octaTee  dicuntar  infentiDm ;  miaoentur  hodie 
fiddibuB  intantes  nostii.   P.  260.    Hodie  complelis  Bucrameotiun  oclft- 
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period  of  fourteen  days,  reckoning'  from  Palm  Sunday,  was  a 
festival.  As  such  it  was  rec^^nized  also  by  the  civil  autho- 
rity, and  in  it  no  court  of  justice  could  be  held.*  Moreover, 
the  fitly  days  after  Easter  were  specially  diatiugnished,  al- 
though the  feast  of  Ascension,  and  the  feast  of  Fentecoet  in 
tiie  more  restricted  sense — the  feast  of  the  outpourii^  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  vFcre  selected  from  the  rest  for  particul^  cele- 
bration. In  the  Extern  church,  the  Acts  of  the  Apoetles 
were  read  during  this  time,  in  the  public  worship,  as  recording 
what  the  risen  and  glorified  Christ  had  wrought  through  the 
apostles  ;  and  in  the  year  425,  it  was  decreed,  tliat  during  this 
whole  period  the  devotion  of  Christians  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  any  public  sports.'j' 

To  these  were  added  two  principal  festivals,  which,  as  we 
observed  in  the  preceding  period,  most  probably  existed  in 
their  germ  in  very  early  times,  but  which  first  began  to  be 
more  generally  observed  during  the  course  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  that  in  an  opposite  order, — the  one  coming  from 
the  East  to  the  West,  and  the  other  from  the  West  to  the 
East ;  the  festival  of  Chrisfs  baptism,  and  the  festival  of  his 
oativity. 

As  to  the  first,  we  find  it  mentioned  by  Chrysostom,  as  an 
ancient  principal  feast  of  the  church  m  Eastern  Asia,  under  the 
name  of  the  feast  of  the  appearance  or  manifeslation  of  Christ, 
who  liad  till  then  been  hidden  from  the  world ;  i}  iirujnivcia 
or  ra  ciri^dvcia  according  to  Tit.  II.  ll.f  ^^  >f|  *'^  the 
rtgion   where  this  feast  originated,  another  festival  having 

varum  veetraniin.  Comp.  ep.  G5,  i.  35.  Respecting  iht  newly  baptized, 
Vesie  dealbatos  intra  octavss  snas.  Ep.  34,  a.  3.  It  tany  perhaps  have 
been  othernise  in  the  Eastern  church,  where,  as  it  seems,  the  nenl]' 
baptized  wore  their  while  garments  until  the  end  of  the  feast  of  Pente- 
cost.   See  the  passage  presently  to  be  referred  to  from  the  Cod.  Theodos. 

*  IKes  feriarum,  sancti  qnoque  Fuschs  dies.'qai  septeno  -vel  prEEcednnt 
aomero  vel  seqauntur.    Cod.  Theodos.  1,  II.  T.  VIII. !.  2. 

t  Cod.  Thiiodos.  I.  XV.  T.  VII.  I,  S.  Qimmdio  welestis  Imnea 
lavacri  imitantia  novam  saacti  baptismatU  lucem  vestimenta  testantor 
(which  is  probabij  said  only  in  conformity  with  the  use  of  (he  Eaatern 
church)  qoo  tempore  et  commemoratio  apostolicte  passionis,  totius  Chria- 
tianitatis  magistrce,  a  conctis  jnre  celebraCui.  Which  refers  to  the 
reading  of  the  Acts. 

I  Chrysostom  in  his  Homily  on  this  feast,  a.  2,  T.  II.  t.  369.  'Bruh 
itiX'  IT'  irix,i<h  'r«->  trifif  'fyinn  iunrH>''l,  '>AA'  iri  ifiarrlran. 
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reference  to  the  first  appearaoce  of  the  Lo^os  in  human  nature, 
a  feast  of  Christ's  nativity,  was  already  existing,  the  latter 
would  hardly  have  become  so  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  a 
name  which  belonged  to  it  transferred  to  the  feast  of  Christ's 
baptism.  More  probably  this  was  the  only  festival  which  in, 
that  district  had  reference  to  the  first  appearance  of  Christ. 
Accordi[]gly,  Chrjsostom  actually  denominates  it  in  the  dis- 
course alreikdy  cited,  which  lie  pronounced  at  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  in  Antioch,  tiie  festival  of  Epiphany,  the  first 
among  the  principal  feasts,  and  tlie  only  one  which  had 
reference  to  the  appearance  of  Christ  among  men.*  He  speaks 
here  according  to  the  view;^  of  Christian  antiquity  which  pre- 
vailed in  those  countries  where  a  Christmas  festival  was  as  yet 
wholly  unknown.  In  a  certain  sense,  men  doubtless  had  some 
reason  for  placing  this  festival  in  special  conncctiou  with  the 
baptism  of  Christians, — inasmuch  as  the  divine  life,  which  was 
to  proceed  forth  from  Christ  to  all  the  faithful,  here  first 
be^n  to  reveal  itself  in  a  visible  way  to  the  greater  portion 
of  men.  But  as  the  age,  confounding  the  outward  sign  with 
the  inward  grace,  ascribed  to  the  water  in  baptism  a  super- 
natural power  to  sanctify,  so  it  supposed  tl^t  Christ  first 
imparted  to  the  water  its  power  to  sanctify  by  his  own  baptism.')' 
The  first  indication  of  the  celebration  of  this  feast  having 
spread  to  the  Western  churnh  we  find  about  the  year  360 ; 
for  the  historian  Ammianus  Marcellinus  relates  f  that  the 
emperor  Julian,  then  residing  at  Vienna  in  the  month  of 
January,  celebrated  the  feast  of  Epiphany  in  the  Christian 
church.  By  means  of  the  union  of  the  Greek  colonial  and 
mercantile  towns  in  the  south  of  France  with  the  East,  this 
feast  may  have  been  adopted,  perhaps,  in  these  districts  at  an 
earlier  period  than  in  the  other  countries  of  the  West.    It  was 

*  H.  1,  ia  Pentecost,  a.  1,  T.  II.  f.  458.  Ih^  iSu'  lifrit  irj^Tt  ni 
ixifiu^-  rii   ii   irnlUii    tS(  Ii(Trc  ;    tri/Jn    I'm   fxl  Tit  ym  ipiv  mJ  rili 

t  Tn>  T»>  SiiTt,,  liyimn  firii.  ChryBoetOmns.  Out  of  this  false  ao- 
tdon  also  Gpniiig  tbe  custom  at  Antioch,  of  very  zealously  drawiog  water 
aboat  midnight  of  this  feast,  to  which  water  was  attribuMd  the  vonderfal 
property  of  remaining  fteah  several  years.  Even  Chrvsoetom  partook  of 
this  saperstition,  h.  de  baptismo  Christi,  s.'2.  Being  the  feast  of  Christ's 
baptism,  and  of  baptism  geoemtty,  it  was  also  called  in  the  Eosteni 
church,  iim  -rSt  aii-rnt,  or  ts  ^tx.    So  in  Gregory  nf  Nazianzen. 

I  L.  Xil.  c  2. 
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because  thia  festival  was  onginolly  unknown  to  the  Western 
church  that  the  Donatista,  who  had  separated  themaelves  from 
the  dominant  church  at  a  time  when  as  yet  no  knowledge  of 
any  such  feast  existed  among  the  people  of  the  West,  rejected 
it  as  an  innovation  ;  as  they  did  other  T^nlations  ^at  arose 
after  their  secession.*  And  as  this  festival  was  originally 
unknown  to  the  Western  church,  so  it  happened  that  its 
meaning  also  was  changed,  though  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
easily  connected  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  festival. 
The  general  conception  of  a  manifestation  of  Christ  in  his 
divine  dignity,  or  in  his  divine  calling  as  a  Redeemer,  was 
applied  in  a  way  which  must  have  been  more  agreeable  to  the 
point  of  view  taken  by  the  communities  of  the  West,  which 
were  formed  of  p^;an  Christiana,  than  the  view  of  it  which 
had  first  sprut^  out  of  the  peculiar  conceptions  of  Jewish 
Christians  (see  vol.  i.  sect.  3,  p.  408) :  and,  at  the  same  time, 
this  festival  was  brought  into  closer  connectimi  with  Christmas, 
which  had  been  established  here  for  a  long  time  already. 
While,  in  the  countries  where  the  feaat  of  Christ's  baptism 
had  its  distinct  traditional  meanii^  as  the  feast  of  £piphany, 
and  where  it  was  adhered  to,  therefore,  without  any  change, 
everything  which  had  reference  to  Christ's  infimcy  was  con- 
nected with  the  festival  of  Christmas  ;  in  the  Eastern  church, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  the  manifestation  of  Christ  waa 
applied  in  a  pre-eminent  sense  to  hia  manifestation  to  the 
heathen  worid  as  the  Redeemer  of  all  mankind.  The  festival 
was  referred  to  the  coming  of  the  three  wise  men  from  the 
East,  who  were  supposed  to  be  heathens ;  and  so  thb  feast 
became  the  feast  of  the  first  annonncement  of  salvation  to  the 
heathen  world,  of  the  first  conversion  of  some  healJiens,  as  the 
precursors  of  the  approaching  general  conversion  of  the  p^att 
nations.t  When  these  two  points  of  view  became  united  in 
one,  the  general  conception  of  the  Epiphany  was  referred  to 
the  first  manifestation  of  the  miraculous  power  of  Jesus  after 

*  AogDStiii.  p.  S02,  s.  2.  Merito  ii 
DouatiEUe  cekbrare  'voluenmt,  quia  nee 
ecdeute  communicaiit. 

-)-  Aagustio.  p.  203.    Hodiemo  die  nmnirestatns  redemptor  omoiiim 
genliam,  feril  solleniutatem  omuihuE  genlibiiE.    The  mf  etic  icterpre' 
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his  baptism,  in  the  first  .miraicle  at  Caoa,  the  dies  natalin 
virtu  turn  DMaini.* 

The  case  was  directly  the  reveree  with  the  festiv&l  of 
Christ's  nativity,  which  in  iu  ori^n  belonged  to  the  Western 
church.  As  it  waa  particularly  from  the  diurch  of  the  West 
the  di^matic  tendency  proceeded,  by  which  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin  cle&ving  to  all  men  from  their  birth,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  their  being'  renewed  and  saactilied  in  order  to 
deliverance  from  this  corrupt  nature,  was  clearly  unfolded — 
as  it  was  in  the  church  of  the  West  that  the  practice  of  intant 
baptism  first  became  generally  spread,  so  too  in  the  Western 
church  originated  the  festival  which  refers  to  the  sanctification 
of  man's  nature  from  its  6rst  germ  by  participation  itt  a  divine 
life.  This  feast  first  makes  its  appearance  as  one  generally 
celebrated  in  the  Roman  church,  under  the  Boman  bishop 
Ldberius,  aftw  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, +  The  ge- 
neral participation  in  the  celebration  of  this  feast  leads  to  the 
inference  that  it  was  not  at  that  time  a  festival  whi^ly  new. 
It  was  not  till  later,  however,  that  it  spread  from  the  Soman 
church  to  Eastern  Asia.  From  what  we  have  previously 
observed  respecting  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  Epiphany 
in  this  part  of  the  church,  it  would  already  seem  clear  that 
the  Christmas  feast  could  not  be  one  which  originated  there ; 
but  Chrysostom  says  expressly,  in  a  discourse  pronounced  at 
Antioch  in  celebration  of  this  festival,  on  the  25th  of  De- 
cember of  the  year  386,  that  it  had^rst  become  known  there 
lets  than  ten  i/ears  before.\     In  a  sermon  which  Chrysostom 

*  Maximns  of  Turin,  in  the  liegiiiaiiig  of  the  fifth  centtiiy,  sajs,  after 
baviDg  cited  all  the  three  inodet  of  eipluniag  the  feast;  8ed  quid 
podesimnm  hoe  &ctum  die.  novit  ipse,  qui  fecit  H.  6.  He  calls  it  a 
certain  tradition,  that  the  three  lacls  collectively  occurred  on  the  taxne 
daf,  the  uxth  of  Jannaiy;  but  in  H.  T  be  aa,yi,  that  although  the 
traditioD  respecting  what  oocarred  on  IhU  da;,  and  reapectins  that  to 
which  the  feast  Slladed,  was  different,  yet  there  was  but  one  faith  and 
oue  devoti<ai. 

t  Ambrose  relates,  that  when  hie  sister  Marcella  was  consecrated  aa  a 
nun  on  the  dies  natalis  Salvatorie,  iu  St  Peter's  charch,  by  the  bishop 
Liberius,  the  latter  said  to  her,  Vides  quactiu  ad  tiBtaleiii  spongi  tni 
papnlos  convcDcrit.    Ambros,  de  virginib.  I.  III.  c.  1. 

X  Horn,  in  diem  uataL  Christi,  s.  1,  T.  11.  f.  3SS.  oSi.  liuLri,  inn 
I'm,  I?  '!  Hi-i  im!  o""[V"<  "^'  *"'■"  "  W(«  ■yiytii-riu.  True,  he  is 
Spealuug  in  that  place  juuticularly  of  the  ctlebralion  ofthisfeatl  an  tie 
tataty-fyth  cf  jiecen^eti  jet  the  coutse  and  mode  of  his  argument 
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|m>iiouiic«d  on  the  20th  of  December  in  the  same  year,  on 
the  feast  of  a  martyr,*  he  digresses  from  the  proper  subject 
of  his  discourse  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  his  hearers  lo 
participate  in  the  approaching  festival  of  Christmas-I  The 
way  in  which  he  speaks  of  it  shows  how  desirous  he  was  of 
making  the  interest  mure  general,  which  he  himself  felt  in  a 
festival  still  new  to  this  portion  of  the  church.}  In  the  next 
following  discourse,  on  the  25th  of  December,  he  says,  indeed, 
that  this  feast,  although  still  new  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
yet  soon  acquired  equal  authority  with  the  more  nncient  high 
festivals  :  of  this  the  crowded  assemblies,  which  the  churches 
could  scarcely  contain,  bore  witness.  But  still,  it  is  evident 
from  his  own  remarks  that,   as  usually  happens  with  new 


shows  that  It  was  onlj  on  the  assamptioD  of  the  twenty-fifUi  of  De- 
cember as  the  birth-da;  or  Christ,  a  distinct  teast  for  tbe  celebralioit 
of  this  birth-day  had  there  been  fciDaded.  If  it  had  already  been  the 
custom  there  at  on  earlier  period  to  celebrate  siime  festival  of  this  sort, 
bat  on  B  difiereot  day,  he  would  -wiihont  dnnbt  have  separated  the  cele- 
bration of  Euch  a  feast  generally  from  the  asenmption  of  the  twcnly-flftti 
of  December  for  its  celebration.  He  would  have  endeatoured  to  show 
the  want  of  foandation  for  reckoning  of  the  time  previously  fixed  apon, 
before  he  adduced  the  reasons  for  the  new  calculation.  Moreover,  it 
would  assuredly  have  been  yet  more  difficult  to  introdijce  the  determinate 
time  adopted  at  Rome  into  the  Antiochian  church,  if  another  time  had 
there  already  been  fixed  upcu.  The  authwity  of  the  Roman  church 
would  hardly  have  been  such  as  to  induce  the  whole  commnaity  to 
transfer  a  feast  already  existing,  to  another  day.  It  maj^  be  conjectured, 
that,  previous  to  ibis  time,  pewle  were  as  far  from  thinking  to  consecrate 
a  fkast  to  the  birth-ilay  of  Christ,  as  tiiey  were  from  the  thought  of 
chronologically  determining  when  this  birth-day  occurred  :  for  we  find 
the  bishop  of  Edessa  still  declaring  in  the  seventh  eentary,  that  uobodj 
knew  on  what  da;  Christ  was  bom.  See  Assemani  bibl.  oriental.  T.  II. 
t.  1636.  It  was  not  antil  men  believed  that  there  was  Eoroe  account 
which  coald  be  relied  on  respecting  this  iast-mentioned  fact,  that  they 
were  led  lo  connect  with  it  Ihe  celebration  of  a  particular  feast.  At  the 
same  time  it  may  be  said,  perhaps  witb  truth,  that  the  interest  in  behalf 
of  a  festival  which  mnst  have  commended  itself  lo  the  feelings  of  Chris- 
tians, contributed  to  create  the  belief  and  admission  that  the  time  hftd 
been  truly  determined, 

•  Philogonius.    T.  I.  f  492.  t  L-  c's.  3. 

}  Which  he  here  styles  "  the  mother  of  all  other  feasts,  /ui^f«;U( 
riuSt  rii  iifTwi,"  as  indeed  all  the  others  presuppose  the  birth  of  Christ; 
and  he  names  on  this  occasion  the  principal  feasts,  iii  ykf  mvrii  nk 
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church  r^ulationa,  all  were  not  satisfied  with  the  celebration 
of  this  pew  feativa].  A  controversy  arose  about  it.  While  ' 
some  deaounced  the  festival  as  an  innovation,  others  affirmed 
in  its  defence  that  it  had  been  known  of  old  from  Thrace  to 
Cadis.*  This  difference  of  opinion  led  hiu  into  a  detailed 
argument  in  support  of  the  festival.  lu  object  would  of 
course  be  acknowledged  by  every  Christian  of  the'' orthodox 
church  at  tliat  time  as  worthy  of  commemoration.  The 
grounds  of  oppocution,  therefore,  could  relate  only  to  the 
arbitnuy  detennination  of  the  time :  hence  Chiysustom  la- 
boured only  to  show  that  the  true  time  was  determined. 

He  appeals,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  rapid  and  general 
reception  of  Ibe  festival,  to  its  authority  increasing  every  year, 
as  evidence  that  the  time  had  been  rightly  assumed ;  applying 
here  the  well-known  remark  of  Gamaliel.  But  it  is  plain  tfmt 
in  the  settling  of  a  date  this  ai^m^it  can  decide  nothing ; 
although  there  is  certainly  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
natural  propriety  of  such  a  festival,  its  entire  accordance  with 
the  feelings  which  glowed  in  every  Christian  breast,  promoted 
its  reception  on  its  own  account,  and  created  a  general  belief 
that  the  true  time  for  it  had  been  righlly  determined.  Next 
he  appeals  to  the  precise  time,  preserved  in  the  Roman  archives, 
of  the  census  of  the  Procurator  Quirinus.  On  this  point  it  is 
possible  he  may  have  been  deceived  by  false  reports ;  or 
perhaps,  at  Rome  itself,  certain  apocryphal  records  had  been 
allowed  to  pass  as  genuine.  In  oiber  homilies,  also,  written 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  by  Greek  fathers, 
who  notice  this  festival  as  one  which  Christians  very  generally 
observed,  there  are  nevertheless  marks  of  its  comparatively 
recent  introduction.'!' 

Inr^K  yiytri.  ThoDgh  this  assertion  csnnot  paee  fbr  a  credible  histd- 
rical  testimony,  yet  it  is  Bomelhing  in  favour  of  tbe  sappositlon,  thai  the 
fcttival  eiisted  from  eftsly  tioiea  in  many  countrieB  of  the  West. 

t  It  seems  to  be  the  wish  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  to  defend  the  authori^ 
of  this  festival  against  those  who  vera  not  disposed  to  place  it  on  the 
same  level  with  the  ancient  priacipal  feasts,  which  commemorated  tbe 
pasBiOD,  the  reeurrectioa,  and  the  asceosioa  of  Christ,  when  he  sayt 
(Hom.  in  natalem  Christi,  T.  II.  ed,  Paris,  1638,  f.  3.^2):  UnSJt  ry 
MiB  T.  irirx"  i/'umiflif  fLi-m  tb>  tmsmw  lix't"'^'"  ^(^''•'  irtmlm, 
anil  therefore  endeavours  to  show,  like  Chrysostom,  that  that  which  con- 
stituted the  abject  of  this  festival  was  presuppoted  by  everything  else 
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On  account  of  this  more  recent  introduction  of  the  Chiistmaa 
festival  from  the  West  into  the  East,  the  Christians  in  many 
countdea  of  the  East  preferred,* instead  of  adopting  a  festival 
alb^ether  new,  to  unite  the  commemoration  of  Christ's  nativity 
with  the  ancient  feast  of  the  Epiphany.  Thus  it  was  at 
Jerusalem,  and  in  the  Alexandrian  church.  And  it  was 
attempted  to  justify  this  simultaneous  cel^iration  on  the  au- 
tbority  of  Luke  iii.  23,  from  which  passage  it  was  iofeired 
that  the  baptism  of  Christ  took  place  on  the  very  day  of  his 
nativity.*  Hence  i^in  it  was,  that,  in  many  of  the  Gre^ 
churclies  where  from  the  earliest  times  neither  of  the  two 
feastf  had  been  observed,  and  where  the  feast  of  Christ's 
nativity  was  now  introduced  because  it  appeared  the  mor« 
important  of  the  two,  the  name  Epiphany  or  Tkeophtmy  was 
transferred  to  the  latter.f 

But  to  explain  how  the  Christmas  festival  came  to  be  ot>- 

Cbrist  had  wronKbt  fi)r  the  tslvatioD  of  mankind.  So.  in  a  liomily, 
sfcribed  incorrectlf  to  Bstil  of  Ctesarea  (T.  II-.opp.  «d.  Gamier,  t.  6(Ut, 
s.  6),  it  is  nid :  OiHtii  kmrriijii  (let  there  be  no  one  but  That  oou' 
tributes  something;  Vy  the  general  joj),  ivln'i  ix(''*»t  pliy^^itiK  rir* 
mm)  i/tui  f«iH>  AyaXXi^fuitf  htuit  t^ftiia  rfl  ^^  ivyu'i  hapMjis, — front 
which  passage  we  may  infer,  perhaps,  that  in  the  conntTf  whi>re  this 
was  Buu,  Dot  even  the  old  Epiphany  fiMival  of  the  Syrian  cbnrch  was  as 
yet  iatrodnced ;  ^Dce,  were  it  oCherwtK,  iti  name  wonld  hardly  have 
been  traiiBferred  to  the  new  feast  of  Christ's  nativity, 

*  See  Cosmas  Indicoplenst.  topograpMa  CbriKiana  in  Mont&aoon, 
collewio  nova  patnun,  T.  11.  1,  v.  f  194 1  Csssian.  CoUat  S.  c.  ii, 
respecting  the  umulianeoua  celebration  of  the«e  festivals  by  the 
Egyptians.  Tbis  custom  of  the  Alexandrian  cbnrch  must  have  been 
altered,  it  is  true,  at  a  later  period  ;  for  in  a  homily  delivered  at  Alex- 
andria, in  the  year  432,  by  Panlns,  bishop  of  Emisa  in  Phfflaicis,  we 
find  the  feast  of  Christ's  nativity  described  as  an  independent  feast  by 
itself.  According  to  the  title,  this  festival  was  held  on  the  Iwenty-ninA 
of  the  Egyptian  month  Choyac,  which  answers  to  the  twenty-fiftfa  of 
1-1 V—     □ ^  concilii  Ephesini  pan  iv.  Harduini  Concil.  T.  I.  E 


16S4.  It  might  be,  that  (he  intimate  connection  of  the  Aleian 
cbDTch  with  uie  Soman  in  the  thne  of  Cyril,  the  posture  of  oppoBitiou  in 
which  the  fbrmer  stood  at  that  time  to  the  churches  of  Eastern  Asia ;  the 
dogmatical  interest  in  the  polemics  waged  against  the  Antiochian  type 
of  doctrine — all  this  coDtributed  to  bring  about  the  change. 

t  9o  in  the  passage  above  cited  fh>m  the  sermon  extant  under  the 
name  of  Basil,  and  in  the  expositio  fidei  of  Epiphsnias:     'Wf^lts 
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served  first  in  the  Roman  church,  and  to  pass  from  this  to 
the  oth«r  churches ;  aiid  how  the  time  for  its  observance 
came  to  be  transferred  to  this  particular  date  of  the  25tli 
December;  certain  antagonistic  tendencies  were  referred  to, 
g^wing  out  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Roman 
church,  of  which  mention  is  already  made  in  older  writ- 
ing^.* 

Precisely  in  this  season  of  the  year,  a  series  of  heathen 
festivals  occurred,  the  celebmtion  of  which  among;  the  Romuis 
was,  in  many  ways,  closely  interwoven  with  the  whole  civil 
and  social  life.  The  Christians,  on  this  very  account,  were 
often  exposed  to  be  led  astray  into  many  of  the  customs  and 
solemnities  peculiar  to  these  festivals.  Besides,  these  festivals 
had  an  import  which  easily  admitted  of  being'  spiritualized, 
and  with  some  slight  change  transformed  into  a  Christian 
sense.  First  came  the  laturnalia,  which  represented  the 
peaceful  times  of  the  golden  age,  and  abolished  for  a  while  the 
distinction  of  ranks,  the  distance  between  servants  and  free 
men.  This  admitted  of  being  easily  transferred  to  Christianity, 
which,  through  the  reconciliation  of  man  with  God,  through 
the  restoration  of  tlie  fellowship  between  God  and  man,  Ijad 
introduced  the  true  golden  age,  representing  the  equality  of  all 
men  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  brought  the  like  true  liberty  as 
well  to  the  freeman  as  to  the  slave.  Then  came  the  custom, 
peculiar  to  this  season,  of  making  presents  (the  strente),! 
which  afterwards  passed  over  to  the  Christmas  festival ;  next, 
the  festival  of  infanta,  with  which  the  saturnalia  concluded, 
— the  sigillaria,  where  the  children  were  presented  with 
images  ;J  just  as  Christmas  was  the  true  festival  of  the  chil- 
dren. Next  came  a  festival  still  more  analogous  to  the 
Christmas,  that  of  the  shortest  day,  the  winter  solstice ;  the 
birth-day  of  the  new  sun  about  to  return  once  more  towards 

*  The  acconnl  of  Johannes,  biihop  of  Nice,  in  CombeGs.  aactarimn 
tdbliotliecee  patt-nm  DoviBsimum,  Paris,  1648,  T.  II.,  and  with  sapple-  ' 
mentary  additions  in  the  edition  of  tbe  patrea  spostotici,  t^  Coleler.  T. 
I.  313,  is  from  too  lale  a  period,  and  too  tkbalous,  to  posseaa  any  histori- 
'importaace  irhsteve 
7"  *■  ■   -"■--  '- 

Ihe'in  ^       .  .  . 

were  already  reprimanded  bj  Tertullian, 

X  Mucrob.  Satnmal,  I.  I.  c.  XI.  qnce  laanm  repttuti  adhne  infantile 
oscillis  ficiilibns  probent. 
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the  earth  (dies  natalia  invicti  solis).*  In  the  case  of  this  last 
named  feast,  a  traositioD  to  the  ChriBtiao  point  of  view  naturally 
presented  itself,  when  Christ,  the  sun  of  the  spiritual  wi»ld, 
was  compared  with  that  of  the  material.  But  the  comparison 
was  carried  still  further;  for,  as  in  the  material  world,  it  is 
after  the  darkness  has  reached  its  highest  point  that  the  end  of 
its  dominion  is  already  near,  and  the  light  begins  to  acquire 
fresh  power  ;  so,  too,  in  the  spiritual  worid,  after  the  darkness 
bad  reached  its  utmost  height,  Christ,  the  spiritual  sun,  must 
appear,  lo  make  an  end  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  In  fact, 
many  allusions  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  discourses  of 
the  church  fetbers  on  the  festival  of  Christmas-t 

That  Christian  festival  which  could  be  so  easily  connected 
with  the  feelings  and  presentiments  lying  at  the  ground  of  the 
whole  series  of  pagan  festivals  belonging  to  this  season,  was 
now,  therefore,  to  be  opposed  to  these  latter ;  and  hence  the 
celebration  of  Christmas  was  transferred  to  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber, for  the  purpose  of  drawing  away  the  Christian  people 
from  all  participation  in  the  heathenfestivals,  and  of  gradually 

*  The  Manicheean  FsDitnaactaally  brings  it  as  a  charge  against  the 
Christiaiis  of  the  Catholic  churcb,  that  they  celebrated  the  Eolstltia  with  ■ 
the  Pagans :  Solennes  gentiam  dies  cum  ipsis  eelebretis,  nt  kalendas  et 
■oUtilJa.  See  Angnndn.  1.  XX.  c.  Faastnm.  The  Roman  bithop,  Leo 
tbe  Great,  oomplains  that  nanj  ChrisdaoB  had  retajaed  the  pagan  cdb- 
tom  of  paying  obeisance  from  some  lofty  eminence  to  the  nsinB  son; 
Ui  too,  when  ID  the  moraingtbey  were  ascendiae  the  steps  of  St.  Peter's 
church.  Leo,  p.  2S,  c  *.  The  Eecond  Conncil  ot  Trulla,  or  qninuextom, 
est,  were  still  onder  the  necessity  of  tbrhidding  the  Christians  to  take 
any  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  Bnunalia,  Now,  if  it  was  the  case 
that  the  remains  of  heathen  cnsioms  still  existed  among  (he  Greeks 
at  a  time  when  Paganism  had  already  almost  wholly  vanished,  mnch 
more  mast  this  haye  been  the  case  among  the  Roman  ChristianB  in  the 
esrlier  centuries. 

f  Thns  says  Gregory  of  Nyisa,  in  his  sermon  on  this  festival,  T.  III. 
f.  340. — It  was  ikoE  a  matter  of  cbance  that  Christ's  na^vily  took  place 

at  this  season,  {•  f  itutSilni  ri  ruirai  lfx.'r'i  >iu  TK  tSi  nxrii  ^JT^ 
»«  tXiik^iti  tSi  ixrTiif  mmluTiLi  rfit  iiilii'i^d"  ^ivni^ut  ri  tid  nvi 
fmrn/iitut    TK{    3ii<iirii>ai9'i;i;t    imyuTii  ii   ifrlrii.     AnguS&l.  p.    190,    E.    1. 

"  Since  the  iDfidetity  whioli  ooyered  the  whole  world  like  a  night,  was  to 
diminish,  while  faith  iDcreaaed ;  for  this  reason,  on  the  nativity  of  the  Lord 
JesDS  Christ,  Che  night  trains  to  grow  less,  and  (he  day  to  increase.  I^et 
ns,  then,  celebrate  this  feebial,  not  like  the  nDl>elieTers,  on  account  of  iti™ 
sun,  but  on  account  of  the  Creator  of  this  snn."  So,  loo,  Leo  the  Gr«Bt 
(p.  25,  s.  1)  says,  that  this  day,  more  than  any  other,  presents,  by  the  new 
light  beaming  forth  eren^  ttie  elements,  ao  imsgeof  this  wonderful  birth 
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drawing  over  the  pagans  themselves  from  their  heathen  cus- 
toma  to  the  Christian  celebration.  This  view  of  the  matter 
seems  to  he  particularly  favoured  in  a  New  Year's  iliscourae 
by  Maximius,  bishop  of  Turin,  near  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  where  he  recognizes  a  special  divine  providence  in 
appointing  the  birth  of  Christ  to  take  place  in  the  midst  of 
the  pagan  festivals  ;  so  that  men  might  be  led  to  feel  ashamed 
of  pagan  superstition  and  pagan  excesses." 

But  these  allusions  to  the  series  of  heathen  festivals  happen- 
ing in  this  season  of  the  year,  ftirnish,  however,  no  decisive 
evidence  that  the  Christian  festival  wa£  instituted  on  this  ac- 
count gKieratly,  or  that  it  was  transferred  to  this  particular 
time  for  the  purpose  of  being  opposed  to  the  pagan  celebra- 
tions. In  &ct,  the  resorting  to  this  means  for  drawing  away 
men  from  the  pagan  superstitions  was  a  very  hazardous  experi- 
ment, which  might  easily  lead  men  to  confound  Cliristianity 
with  Heathenism,  and  to  lose  out  of  sight  the  true  import  of 
the  Christian  festival.  Of  this,  indeed,  Leo  the  Great  found  it 
necessary  to  give  warning,  f  Yet  we  must  allow  that,  from 
the  unsuitablenesa  of  the  means,  it  in  nowise  follows  that  such 
a  means  was  not  then  resorted  to.  Easily  might  it  happen 
that,  with  their  eyes  intently  fixed  on  the  single  object  proposed, 
men  might  overlook  the  evil  naturally  connected  with  it.  In  a 
later  period  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  would  be  no  matter 
of  surprise.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  we  could 
rightly  presume  it  of  the  period  to  which,  according  to  what 
has  been  said,  the  origin  of  the  Christmas  festival  must  be 
referred.  We  can  hardly  separate  the  ori^  of  this  festival, 
considered  by  itself,  from  the  particular  designation  of  its 
time ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  conceived  that,  after  a  tradition  had 
once  obtained  credit  respecting  the  day  of  Christ's  nativity,  and 
after  the  festival  of  Christmas  had  been  fixed  on  this  day,  the 


353. 

gentilium   fsEtivitafes  Cliristus    Domiuns  uriretur  et   iater  ipeas  ti 

brosBs  sup^rEtiUoneB  erromm   T«ri  luminia  splendor  efiiilgeret,  nt  per- 

cuiBse  justitiani,  prsterita  obliTiECerentursacrilegiB,  futura  con  colereat 
t  P.  SI.  c,  6.  Diabolaa  illudena  eimpliciDribus  aoitnis  de  quonm- 
dam  perEuasione  pestifem,  qnibns  biec  dies  sollennitatis  nostrce  dod  Um 
de  nadritBte  Christi,  quatn  de  Dovi,  nt  dicnnt,  solis  orto  houorabilis  yI- 
deatur. 
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specific  time  would  be  altered  out  of  regard  to  the  festivab  of 
the  pagans.  Yet  it  shoald  be  remarited,  in  general,  that  the 
accoinnioda.tioD  of  Chriatian  to  pagan  institutions  pioceeded, 
in  most  cases,  from  the  side  of  the  people ;  the  church-teacbers 
resisted,  at  first,  the  intermingling  of  pagan  customs  with 
Christian ;  afterwards  they  gave  way,  or  were  themseWes  car- 
ried altmg  by  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Individual  exertions, 
itiatrue,are  to  be  met  with;  yet  in  no  point  which  c»uld  be 
compared  with  the  institution  of  such  a  principal  festival,  and 
which  reached  back  to  so  early  a  period  as  the  origin  of  Christ- 
mas. Originally  the  prevailing  mode  of  procedure  in  the 
Western  church  was  by  no  means  to  connect  the  celebratioD  of 
Christian  festivals  with  pagan  ;  but  rather  to  set  over  against 
the  pagan  festivals  days  of  festing  and  penit^ice.*  The  pas- 
sage of  Faustus,  in  which  Christians  of  theCatholic  church  are 
accused  of  taking  par^  in  the  festivities  of  Paganism  (see 
above),  seems,  it  is  true,  at  first  glance,  to  confirm  the  coa- 
jecture  above  mentioned  ;  but  on  closer  examination  it  will  be 
found  rather  opposed  to  it.  Faustus  accuses  the  Christians, 
first,  of  merely  changing  the  heathen  into  a  Christian  super- 
stition ;  for  example,  substituting  the  worship  of  the  martyrs 
in  place  of  the  worship  of  idols ;  t  and  secondly,  of  imitating, 
wiUiout  any  change,  heathen  festivities  as  heathen  ;  and  here 
he  names  the  kaUnda  «Jid  the  folttitia.  Now,  with  regard 
to  the  first  of  these  charges,  we  know  certainly — a  &ct  pre- 
sently to  be  mentioned— tliat  the  church  never  had  anything  to 
do  with  those  pagan  festivities,  but  constantly  expressed  the 
warmest  opposition  to  all  participation  in  them.  The  same 
would  be  true  therefore  of  the  celebration  of  the  solstitia, 
since  tiiis  belonged  in  the  same  category  with  the  rest.  But  if 
Faustus  had  had  any  ground  whatever  for  accusing  the  Chris- 
tians of  altering  the  pagan  celebration  of  the  solstitia  into  a 
seeming  Christian  celebration  of  the  nativity,  it  is  the  less  to 
be  supposed  that  he  would   have  omitted  to  bring  such  an 

*  Leo  the  Great  cites  it,  in  hii  vii.  Sermo,  aa  an  old  tradition,  ut  quo- 
tiea  C(Bciti8  paganorum  in  snperatittonibiis  esset  intentior,  tone  pre- 
cipe popalns  Dei  orationibns  e<  operibm  pietatis  (nnder  wtuch  he  com- 
prieed  alms  and  iMa,  which  were  not  allowable  on  the  princip^  festi- 
vals) instaret. 

t  Idoln  eornm  verti»tis  io  Martjrres,  to  which  passage  we  shall  aguii 
revert  on  a  fiitore  occasion. 
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accusation  againet  them,  as  the  feast  of  Christ's  nativity  most 
have  been  paTticukrlf  disagreeable  to  him  as  a  MaDichteaD, 
who  looked  upon  the  birth  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  as  a  soiry 
superstition. 

And  what  necessity  is  there,  in  trath,  of  searching  for  out- 
ward causes  to  account  for  a  fact  which,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  explains  itself  as  growing  out  ot  the  inner  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  life?  As  it  nspeeta,  however,  the 
speciHc  time  of  the  35th  of  December,  designated  for  the 
festival  of  Christmas,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  the 
earlier  ages,  there  were  several  different  determinations  of  the 
day  of  Christ's  nativity;  and  we  might,  with  the  same  good 
reason,  repeat  the  question  with  regard  to  each  one  of  tlieee, 
How  was  this  ascertained  ?  It  is  very  probable  tliat,  in  the 
Roman  church,  this  point  was  settled  1^  the  authority  of  some 
historical  tradition,  founded  on  apocryphal  records.  Kow  it  is 
very  possible,  we  may  admit,  that,  allowing  the  existence  of 
such  an  apocryphal  tradition,  it  might  have  been  helped  along 
— not  indeed  by  any  design  of  imitating  or  rivalling  the  pagan 
ceremonies,  but  quite  independently  of  these — by  ^e  mystical 
interpretation  given  to  that  season  of  the  year.* 

We  find  that  it  was  originally  a  principle  with  teachers 
and  governors  of  the  church  to  resist  the  tendency,  among  the 
multitude,  to  confound  pagan  rites  with  Christian.  We  see 
this  particularly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  New  Year's  fes- 
tival, the  Kalendffi  Januaris.  The  celebratiou  of  this  grandest 
of  the  Soman  festivals,  which  began  with  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber and  lasted  several  days,  was,  more  than  that  of  any  other, 
interwoven  with  the  whole  public  and  private  life  of  the  Ro- 
mans; with  ail  civil,  social,  and  domestic  amuigements,  man- 
ners, and  customs.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  year,  according  to  which  all  sorts  of  business  had  to  be 
adjusted  and  arranged.  It  was  the  time  when  the  magistrates 
entered  upon  their  several  ofHces.     It  was  therefore  the  ordi- 

•  How  easily  {be  determination  of  chronological  qaesti<mB  of  thii  sort 
might  proceed  from  mystical  interpretaUons  of  scriptare  texts,  may  be 
seen,  e.  g.,  by  consulting  HierMiym.  in  Ewchiel.  c.  i.  v.  1,  where,  on  tba 
prindple  (hat  the  first  month  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Jews  mnet  Marly 
correspond  to  the  month  of  October,  the  fourth  month  therefbre  to 
January,  the  author  concludes  that  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  on  the  fifth  t£ 
January,  it  here  ^^fied. 
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naiy  season  of  congratulations,  when  presents  were  mutually 
given  and  received.  Tertullian  already  found  reason  to  com- 
plain that  Christians  participated  in  all  these  customs.  Id 
defence  of  this  participation  it  could  ever  be  alleged,  as  it  was 
atill  alleged  by  many  in  the  b^inning  of  the  lifth  c^entuIy, 
that  this  whole  festival  was  in  truth  of  a  purely  civil  nature, 
havin°:  no  necessary  connection  with  religion,  and  that  it 
might  be  joined  in,  therefore,  without  the  least  danger  to  the 
&ith.*  But  with  this  celebration  were  united  customs  stand- 
ing directly  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  the  Christiaji 
faith  and  the  rules  of  Christian  conduct — riotous  excesses, 
abandoned  revelry,  and  various  kinds  of  heathen  superstition, 
which  sought,  by  me&ns  of  omens  and  the  arts  of  divinatJon, 
to  unveil  the  destinies  of  the  whole  year.  The  first  day  was 
spent  by  many  of  the  pagans  in  an  unrestrained  indulgence 
of  sensiml  enjoyments,  under  the  persuasion  that  such  a  b^in- 
nii^  would  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  year  of  pleasure-'f 
It  is  manifest  what  a  corrupting  influence  this  contagious  ex- 
ample of  pagan  immoralityandauperatilion  would  esert  on  the 
Christian  life :  indeed,  the  Christian  teachers  were  often  forced 
to  complain  of  it  in  their  homilies.t  Yet  even  in  this  case, 
the  pagan  festival  could  have  been  converted  into  a  Christian 
one,  having  no  connection  with  the  p^an  in  religion,  by  sim- 
ply giving  to  the  commencement  of  the  civil  year  a  Christian 
import,  ou  the  principle  that  every  change  and  new  beginning 
in  earthly  things  should  be  sanctified  by  rel^on.  Thus  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  as  it  was  to  be  regarded  from  the 
Christian  point  of  view,  would  be  most  appropriately  opposed 
to  the  pagan  celebration  of  the  day.  Such  considerations  are 
to  be  met  with ;  for  instance,  in  Chryaostom's  discourse  on 
the  commencement  of  the  new  year.  But  to  no  one  does  the 
obvious  thought  seem  to  have  occurred,  of  converting  the 
civil  observance  wholly  into  an  ecclesiastical  one ;  for  this 
thought  lay  too  remote  from  the  original  Christian  point  of 
view,  conformably  to  which  all  festivals  were  referred  exclu- 
sively to  the  momentous  facts  connected  with  man's  salvation, 

*  Petrue  Chryeolo^,  p.  155.  Esse  novitaliE  hetitiam,  non  vetustatis 
errorem,  aani  principiimi,  non  gentilitatis  offensam. 

f  SeeLibaa,  U^yirii  Ksx»}bi.    ChrjsoGt.  Homil.  Kalend. 

t  See  the  homilies  of  A^terius  of  Amases,  of  Maziintis  of  Tarin,  of 
ClijBonoiii,  Augustin,  Leo  the  Great 
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aod  had  their  origin  in  a  purely  religinus  interest :  while,  at 
the  aame  time,  there  was  a  strong  reluctance  to  fall  in  with 
the  pagan  custom  of  celebrating  the  commencement  of  the 
year  with  religious  observances.  It  would  have  been  nearer 
the  Christian  point  of  view,  to  separate  the  ecclesiaatical  year 
from  the  civil,  and  to  make  the  year  begin  either  with  Easter 
or  the  Christmas  festival.*  It  wa^  only  to  oppose  a  counter 
injiuence  to  the  pagan  celebration,  that  Christian  assemblies 
were  finally  held  on  the  iirst  day  of  January  ;  and  they  were 
designed  to  protect  Christians  against  the  contagious  influence 
of  pagan  debauchery  and  aupei'stition.  Thus,  when  Augustin 
had  asaembled  his  church,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  he  first 
caused  to  be  sung  the  words,  "  Save  us,  0  Lord  our  God  I 
and  gather  us  from  among  the  heathen,"  Psalm  cvi.  47  ;  and 
hence  be  took  occasion  to  remind  his  flock,  of  their  duty,  espe- 
cially on  this  day,  to  show,  that  as  they  had,  in  truth,  been 
gathered  from  among  the  heathen,  to  exhibit  in  their  life  the 
contrast  between  the  Christian  and  the  heathen  temper ;  ta 
substitute  alms  for  New- Year's  gifts  (the  strenae),  edification 
from  scripture  for  merry  songs,  and  gists  for  riotous  feasting. 
This  principle  was  gradually  adopted  in  the  practice  of  the 
Western  church,  and  three  days  of  penitence  and  fasting  op- 
posed to  the  pagan  celebration  of  JaauaiT,t  until,  the  time 
being  designated,  the  festival  of  Christ  s  circumcision  was 
transferred  to  this  season ;  when  a  Jewish  rite  was  opposed  to 
the  pagan  observances,  and  its  reference  to  the  circumcision 
of  the  heart  by  repentance,  to  heathen  revelry. 

Besides  these  festivals,  should  be  mentioned  also  the  days 
consecrated  lo  the  memory  of  holy  men,  who  had  endeared 

•  With  the  Easter  festival,  siDce  the  reBorrection  of  Christ  tse  the 
begiimuig  of  anew  creation,  and  the  epiritual  spring  migbl  be  associated 
irith  the  spring  of  nature.  With  the  Christmas  festival,  dnce  the  na- 
tivity of  Christ  ms  the  beginning  of  his  life,  which  la.Id  ttie  foundation 
fbr  man's  salvation,  and  the  festi^  was  tbe  one  from  vhioh  all  the  others 
proceeded. 

f  See  liAat.  \.  I.  c  40.  de  officiis  and  Concil.  Turonense  II.  aj>. 
667,  c.  17.  Tridaum  illud,  quo,  ad  calcsndum  geniilium  cousuetudinem, 
paCres  noEtri  statuerunt  privates  in  Kalendls  Januanis  fieri  litanias,  nl  in 
ecclesiis  peallalur,  et  hora  octava  in  ip«l  Kalvndis  circnmciaioais  missa 
Deo  propitio  celebretnr.  It  may  be  a  question,  whether  the  latter  refers 
to  the  circumdsio  cordis,  tx  already  to  the  memoria  drcuindaiimB 
Christi. 
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tbemselrea  to  the  church  as  teachers,  or  as  martyn  to  the  &ith. 
Of  these  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  hereafter.  We  now 
paae  to  consider  the  particular  acts  of  Christian  worship. 

4.  PariiiMlar  Acti  of  CMitim  WorA^. 

The  principal  acts  of  Chrutitm  worahip,  req>ectii]|f  the 
origiu  of  which  we  spoke  in  the  preceding-  period,  cmtinued  to 
be  observed  also  4n  the  present.  To  this  class  belongs  first 
the  reading  of  the  koly  teriptures.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  the  important  influence  which  the  reading-  of  large  portions 
of  the  sacred  scriptures  liad  on  the  church  life  of  this  period. 
At  the  beginning-,  it  was  left  for  each  bishop  to  appoint  such 
portions  of  the  Bible  as  he  clMise,  to  be  read  at  eadi  meeting- 
of  the  church.  The  historical  and  practical  allusiona  to  the 
above-menticffied  parts  in  the  cycle  (^  Cliristiau  festivals,  first 
led  to  the  practice  of  selecting  certain  porti(M»  of  scripture 
with  reference  to  the  principal  feasts ;  and  this  practice  was 
gradually  converted,  by  tradition,  into  a  slaudii^  rule.* 

As  to  the  relation  of  the  sermon  to  the  whole  office  of  wor- 
ship, this  b  a  point  on  which  we  meet  with  the  most  oppodte 
errors  of  judgment  Some,  who  looked  upon  the  clergy  as 
only  offering  priests,  and  who  considered  the  main  part  of 
Christian  worship  to  consist  in  the  magical  efiects  of  the  priestly 

*  What  Aagns^  uys,  in  the  prtJogoe  to  his  homilies  on  the  first 
epistle  of  Jobn,  ma;  aecve  ss  a  proof:  Solennitas  uitctoniiD  dierom, 
qnibus  certas  ex  evangello  lectionea  oportet  reciCari,  qass  ila  BDiit  annnff, 
ut  aliiB  esse  Don  pouint.  Thns,  in  Easter 'week,  the  history  of  Chrisl'i 
reanrrection  was  read  in  turn  &om  all  the  ^oapela.  See  Augustin.  p. 
231  snd  39.  Chrysostom.  in  Horn.  4,  in  pnncipio  aclonun,  T.  Ill,  f. 
85,  saje,  the  &tliera  had  iutrodaced  Bucb  apportionments  of  scriptare  to 
particalST  times,  not  for  the  sake  of  abridging  Chriitiaii  libertj'  {lix  lii 

iri  iiiymti,    luj^   rili   ikiuft[lKi  A^<   irrlU>jitir\  but  OQt  of  condesceU' 

■ion  to  the  neceuitiea  of  the  weak.  Bat  ^e  natural  propeouty  of  men  to 
bind  themselves  to  forms  once  sanctioned  bj  use,  was  shovD  also  in  the 
present  case.  In  the  African  chorch  it  was  cuatumary  to  read  on  Good 
I^iday  the  Mstory  of  the  paaaioo  fhim  Matthew.  Wfacc  Angustin,  to 
give  his  church  a  more  varied  aod  fiill  knowledge  of  the  hiatory  of  the 
paatdoD,  proposed  to  read  the  different  goepeU  jearlj,  in  tnm,  and  on  a 
certain  Good  Friday  caused  the  portion  to  be  read  from  anoUier  gospel, 
diaturbsnces  arose,  fbr  many  were  disappointed  not  to  hear  what  they 
had  been  accustomed  to :  Volueram  aliquando,  ut  per  singuloa  annol 
secandnm  omnes  evanselistas  etiam  paitio  legeretnr.  Factum  est,  uod 
audienmt  homines  qora  CDDsaeveraD^  et  pertnrbati  sunt    P.  233,  s.  1. 
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services,  were  henee  inclined  greatly  to  overvalue  the  litur- 
gical, Bud  wholly  to  overlook  the  necessity  of  the  didactic 
elemeat  of  worship.  The  gift  of  teaching  they  r^arded  as 
something  foreign  from  the  spiritual  ofBce,  a«  they  supposed 
the  Holy  Ghost,  imparted  to  the  priest  by  ordination,  could  be 
transmitted  to  othen  only  by  bis  aemibU  mediation.  Others, 
however, — and  on  account  of  the  rhetorical  style  of  culture 
which  prevailed  among  the  higher  classes  in  the  lai^e  cities  of 
the  East,  this  was  especially  the  case  in  the  Greek  church- 
gave  undue  importance  to  the  didactic  and  rhetorical  part  of 
worship  ;  and  did  not  attach  importance  enough  to  the  essen- 
tials of  Christian  fellowship,  and  of  common  edification  and 
devotion.  Heoce  the  church  would  be  thronged  when  some 
fitmons  speaker  was  to  be  heard  ;  but  only  a  few  remiuned  be- 
hind when  the  sermon  was  eided  and  the  church  prayers  fol- 
lowed. "  The  sermons,"  said  they,  "  we  can  hear  nowhere  but 
at  church;  but  we  can  pray  just  as  well  at  home."*  Against 
this  abuse  Chiysostom  had  n«quent  occasion  to  speak,  in  his 
discourses  preached  at  Antioch  and  Constantinople.  Hence, 
too,  without  t^ard  to  the  essential  character  of  the  church,  a 
style  borrowed  Irom  the  theatre  or  the  lecture  rooms  of  de- 
claimers  was  introduced  into  the  church  assemblies ;  as  these 
were  frequented  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  some  orator,  cele- 
brated for  his  elegant  luiguage,  or  his  power  of  producing  a 
momentary  effect  on  the  imagination  or  the  feelings.  Hence 
the  custom  of  interrupting  such  speakers,  at  their  more  striking 
«r  impressive  passages,  with  noisy  testimonials  of  approbation 
(tfOToi).  Vain  ecclesiastics,  men  whose  hearts  were  not  full 
of  the  holy  cause  they  professed,  made  it  the  chief  or  only  aim 
of  their  discourses  to  secure  the  applause  of  such  bearers,  and 
hence  laboured  solely  to  display  their  brilliant  eloquenceor  wit, 
to  say  something  with  point  and  effect.  But  many  of  the  better 
class,  too,  such  men  as  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  could  not  wholly 
overcome  the  vanity  which  this  custom  tended  to  foster,  and 
thus  fell  into  the  mistake  of  beii^  too  rhetorical  in  their  ser- 
mons.'l'  Men  of  holy  seriousness,  Uke  Chrysostom,  strongly 
rebuked  this  declamatory  and  theatrical  style,|  and  said  that, 

*  See  ChrTKEtom.  H.  3,  de  lacomprehenub.  s.  6,  T.  I.  469. 
t  Gregory  of  Namanzen  uys  himself,  in  his  breTell  digixiarse  at 
Ccuubotmople  :  K(Hi!rari;t:i^iH, '{'^''■"••'{'i"  "''  H^ii  rir  fintK  i/^r. 
{  Thai  OD  one  oeeaaion  be  a.j» :  "  This  M  no  theatre ;  you  ore  not 
VOL.  III.  2  Q 
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through  such  rauity  the  vbole  Chrutian  cause  would  come  to 
he  Bu^»ected  I^  the  heatheiu. 

Blan;  short-hand  writeis  e^erly  employ«d  thenaelves  in 
taking-  down  on  the  »pot  the  discounes  6[  famoos  speakers,  in 
order  to  pye  them  a  wider  circulation.'  The  sonons  wet* 
sometimes — though  rardy — read  off  entirely  fiom  notes,  of  com- 
mitted to  memory ;  sometimes  they  were  freely  delivered,  afier 
a  plan  prepared  beforehand ;  and  sometimes  they  were  alto- 
gether extempttfary.  The  last  we  leain  inddidilally,  from 
bmog  informed  that  Auguatin  was  occasicMially  directed  to  the 
chrace  of  a  subject  by  the  passage  which  the  "pnelector"  had 
selected  for  reading ;  when,  he  tells  us,  he  was  sometimes  urged 
by  some  impression  of  the  moment,  to  give  hU  serMwii  a  ^Set- 
eat  turn  from  what  he  had  originally  proposed.^  We*aie  alw 
informed  by  Chrysoetom,  that  bis  subject  was  frequently  sag- 
gested  to  him  by  something  he  met  with  on  his  way  to  choK^ 
or  which  suddenly  occurred  durii^  divine  service.}! 

Church  music  was  cultivated,  in  this  period,  more  acct^ii^ 
to  rule.  In  connectioa  with  the  "  pnelector3,"§  were  apfiointed 
chnrch-cboristers,  who  aung  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  inter- 
ehangeably  with  the  choirs  of  the  cot^;regation.  It  was  con- 
ndered  very  important  that  the  whole  chiii^  ihould  take  part 
in  the  psalmody.  Q 

ritdng  here  as  spectator!  of  comedians."     Ofji  yif  iultfir  In-i  nl  wnfi'm, 

*  Henee  Qregory  of  NaiiaDseii,  in  hia  farewell  duoonrse,  pmclied  it 
Constantiiiople,  sayi :  xW^n  y^Hu  ^>i^  »'  XMrimnirM^  Hence 
^e  ctHDplunt  of  Gaadentiui  of  Bresda,  that  lui  b^voob  iMd  ben 
jDacGurately  transcribed  bj  note-taker^  -who  sat  oat  of  sighL  Se«  the 
PrfefaC.  to  hta  Sermonea.  Hence  die  different  reeensions  we  have  of  bj 
anm;  of  the  aci^ent  homiltea. 

■f  Augastin.  in  Psalm  cniTiii.  a.  I .  Maliinras  noi  iaerrore  leetoni 
sequ  voTantateiD  D^  i^iiani  □oatram  in  uostru  praposieo. 

I  See  Uie  aecnion  of  Chrysosloin,  of  which  the  theme  *aa  chosen  oa 
his  way  to  chnroh,  when  he  saw,  in  the  winter  time,  lying  in  die  viiniuy 
of  Che  church,  many  nek  perBons  and  beggarn,  and  tonched  with  pitj, 
felt  cmutrained  to  exhort  bn  bearers  to  works  of  brotherly  kindnest  SM 
charity.  T.  III.  app.  ed.  Hontf.  f.  246.  Compare  also  the  tnm  whieh 
he  gave  to  hii  discoarse  in  a  certun  sermon,  when  the  ligbtdng  of  flu 
lucp*  drew  away  the  attention  of  his  hearera.    See  T.  IV.  f.  662. 

§  Vixm,  caatores,  who,  like  the  leclorei,  were  taken  front  tb« 
yonnzer  clervy. 

II  £i  the  l^eenth  canon  of  the  oomidl  of  Laodleea,  It  was  ordmil, 
that  DO  others  beddes  the  TegoUrly  app^nnted  choich  cantores  ikwU 
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Besides  the  F^ms,  wbich  had  been  used  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  the  short  doxokigies  aod  hymns,  consisting  of  verses 
from  the  holy  scriptures,  spiritual  songs  composed  bj  distin- 
guished church-teachers,  such  as  Ambrose  of  Milan  and  Hilary 
of  Poictieis,  were  also  introduced  among  the  pieces  uaed  for 
public  worship  in  the  Western  church.  To  the  last-named 
practice,  much  opposition,  it  b  true,  was  expressed.  It  was 
demanded  that,  in  conformity  with  the  aneieM  usage,  nothing 
should  be  used  in  the  music  of  public  worship  but  what  was 
taken  from  the  sacred  scriptures.  And  as  sectaries  and  her»> 
tical  parties  often  had  recourse  to  church  psalmody,  as  a  meaiu 
£>r  giving  ^read  to  their  own  peculiar  religious  opinions,  all 
those  son^  which  had  not  been  for  a  long  time  in  use  in  tbe- 
chun:h,  were  particularly  liable  to  suspicion.* 

It  must  already  have  become  a  matter  of  complaint,  how- 
ever, as  well  in  the  Western  as  in  the  Greek  church,  that  tbft 
eccleuasttcal  mutic  had  taken  too  artificial  and  theatricat  a 
direction,  and  departed  from  its  ancient  simplieitj;;  for  we  find 
the  Egyptian  abJiot  Pambo,  in  the  fourth  century,  inveighing- 
agtunst  the  introduction  of  heathm  Btdodies  into  church  psal- 
mody ^t  and  the  abbot  Isidore  o£  Pelusium  complaining  of  the- 

ting  in  diviae  seryiee  (»ip  ™  /tii  JiTi  rxitt  ™>  xmtnlitiii  '^ix.rtn  rSr 
trl  rit  ^^Jans  itaHmiMtrrwr  uii  iri  iiplitat  (the  chiLFcli  sonff-boolia), 
'^Kkknnn  iTIgiuc  rirx!  '>^i<X>,li>  i>  Ux>.tir!ii).  Bat  this  is  haNlj  to  be 
underetood  as  meaning  that  tlie  participation  of  the  coiu;reffation  in  thA 
church  music  was  to  be  wholly  eicluded.  At  least,  if  this  were  the 
esse,  it  must  be  regarded  m  a  temporarj  and  provincial  regnlation  ;  and 
it  vonld  be  iu  direct  CDatradiclion  to  the  usage  of  the  Esstem  church,  in 
which  the  diEtinguished  church  teachers,  snch  as  Basil  of  C^Esarea  and 
Chrysostom.  expended  much  labour  ia  impronnf  the  slyte  of  chiu«tt 
music.  Most  probably  this  caooo  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  that 
none  but  persons  of  the  clerical  order  shottid  hold  the  post  of  proFessed 
chtm^-singers,  so  that  the  singing  of  the  congregation  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  wholly  independent  thing. 

•  See  CoQoil.  Laodicen.  c  59.  'Ori  n  liT  .■Ji*r/«.w  •),i\/uii,  xiyuSa, 
I,  rr  iiut>Jiiif.  The  first  council  of  Braga,  !□  Itw  year  5B1,  c  IS, 
ag^tiBt  the  Friscillisnists,  directed,  ut  extra  psalmos  vel  seriptnra* 
canonicas  nihil  poedce  composilnni  in  eccleaia  psallatnr.  On  tbe  other 
Mnd,  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  633,  c.  13,  defended  tbe  ose  of 
Each  sacred  hymns  as  were  compueed  by  Hilary  and  Ambrose.  Et«d 
the  ancient  hymns  and  doiologies  taken  from  scripture  were  not,  they 
said,  wholly  free  from  human  additions.  As  prayers  and  liturgical- 
fbnos  of  human  compositiixi  were  used  in  divine  service,  tbe  same  nss ' 
might  be  made  also  «  sacred  hymns  indited  by  men. 

\  See  the  conferenceof  the  abbot  Pambo  with  his  disciples,  on  the  too' 
2g2 
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thottiical  style  of  nnging;,  particularly  amoi^  the  wom^ 
which,  instead  of  exciting  emotioDs  of  penitence,  served  rather 
to  Avaken  sinful  painoni ;  *  and  Jerome,  in  remarking^  on  the 
word*  of  the  Apo«tte  Paul,  in  Ephea.  t.  19,t  s&ys,  "  Liet  onr 
youth  bear  thia  ;  let  those  hear  it  whoM^  office  it  ia  to  sing  in 
the  church.  Not  with  the  voice,  but  with  the  heart  must  we 
make  melody  to  the  Lord.  We  are  not  like  comedians,  to 
smooth  the  throat  with  sweet  drinks,  hi  order  that  -we  ma; 
hear  theatrical  songs  and  melodies  in  the  church  :  but  the  fear 
of  God,  piety,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  scriptures,  should 
inspire  our  songs;  so  that  not  the  voice  of  the  singer,  but  the 
divide  matter  expressed,  may  be  the  point  of  attraction ;  to 
that  the  evil  spirit,  which  entered  into  the  heart  of  a  Saul,  may 
be  expelled  from  those  who  are  in  like  msoHier  possessed  bj 
him,  rather  than  invited  by  those  who  would  turn  the  house 
of  God  into  a  heathen  theatre." 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
nunU. 

And,  first,  as  it  respects  baplitm :  it  may  be  remarked  that 
in&nt  baptism — as  we  have  observed  that  the  fact  was  already 
towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  period — was  now  generally 
recognized  as  an  apostolical  institution  ;  but  from  the  theory 
on  this  point  we  can  draw  no  inference  with  r^ard  to  the  prac- 
tice. It  was  still  very  far  from  bdng  the  case,  especially  in 
the  Greek  church,  that  in&nt  baptism,  although  acknowledgnl 
to  be  necessary,  was  generally  introduced  into  practice.  Partly, 
the  same  mistaken  notions  which  arose  from  confounding  the 
thing  represented  by  baptism  with  the  outward  rite,  and  which 
afterwards  led  to  the  over-valuation  of  infant  baptism,  and 
partly,  the  frivolous  tone  of  thinking,  the  indifference  to  all 
higher  concerns,  which  characterized  so  many  who  had  only 
exchanged  the  pagan  for  a  Christian  outside, — all  this  tage< 

artifld*]  chnrch  music  of  Aleiandria,  in  imitation  of  the  heathen  metodies 
(juiMiw  »]  Tfrrifm).  "  The  monks,"  raj B  he,  "  have  not  retired  into 
the  detert,  to  euig  beaatifbl  melodies,  and  move  hiDds  and  feet ;"  Hu^- 
Um  fr/tmr*  xml  fsi/t^tirit  (jUuuiiri?)  rilm.  See  the  Scriptorei 
eccletiaatici  de  Mdbio,  pobtiih^  bj  the  abbot  Gerbert,  T.  I.  1784,  p.  3. 
*  IiidoiL  PeloB.    1.  I.  ep.    90.     KurWnC"   ^i'  <>  »•  ''<«  S/tin  tire' 

mJtv  tj^UT  s-Xiw  nr  M  mm  it/Urm  i^ry^nrau 

t  See  his  Commentar.  In  e^'Ephw.  1.  III.  c.  5,  T.  IV.  f.  387,  cd. 
HutiaiiBir. 
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ther  contributed  to  bring  it  about  that  among  the  Christians  of 
the  East,  infimt  baptism,  though  in  theory  acknowledged  to 
be  necessary,  yet  entered  so  rarely  and  with  so  much  difficulty, 
into  the  church  life  during  the  first  half  of  thia  period. 

Accustomed  to  confound  regeneration  and  baptism,  believ- 
ii^  that  they  were  bound  to  connect  the  grace  of  baptism  with 
the  outward  ordinance,  with  the  performance  of  the  external 
act;  tailing  to  perceive  that  it  should  be  something^ going 
aloi^  with,  and  operating  through,  the  entire  life ;  many 
pious  but  mistaken  parents  dreaded  entrusting  the  baptisnuQ 
grace  to  the  weak,  unstable  age  of  thcor  children,  which  grace, 
once  lost  by  sin,  could  never  be  K^ained.  They  wished  rather 
to  reserve  it  against  the  mcnv  decided  and  mature  ^e  of  man- 
hood, as  a  refuge  from  the  temptations  and  storms  of  aa  uncer- 
tain life. 

To  a  mother  who  acted  on  tliis  principle,  sap  Gregory  of 
Nazianzen :  "  Let  sin  gain  no  advantage  in  thy  child ;  let  it 
be  sanctified  from  the  swaddling  clothes,  ctmsecrated  to  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Tou  fear  for  the  divine  seal,  because  of  the 
weakness  of  nature.  What  a  feeble  and  faint-hearted  mother 
must  you  be  1  Anna  consecrated  her  Samuel  to  God,  even 
before  he  was  born  ;  immediately  after  his  birth  she  made  him 
a  priest,  and  she  trained  him  up  in  the  priestly  vesture.  In- 
st^d  of  fearing  the  frailty  of  the  man,  she  trusted  in  God  I  "* 
Others,  unlike  this  mother,  were  induced,  not  by  an  error  of  the 
imderstanding,  but  by  a  delusion  springing  faaa  an  altogetlier 
ungodlike  temper,  to  defer  their  baptism  to  a  future  time. 
They  bad  formed  their  conception  of  God,  of  whom  they  would 
gladly  have  been  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  thinking,  only 
as  an  almighty  judge,  whose  avenging  arm  appeared  to  their 
unappeased  conscience  ready  to  strike  them  ;  and  they  sought 
in  baptism  a  means  of  evading  the  stroke,  without  beii^  will- 
ing, however,  to  renounce  their  sinful  pleasures.  They  were 
disposed  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  compact  or  baigain  with  God 
and  Christ,  t  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy,  as  long  'as  possible, 
their  sinful  pleasures,  and  yet  in  the  end,  by  the  ordinance  of 
baptism,  which  like  a  charm  was  to  wipe  away  their  sins,  to 
be  puriGed  from  all  their  stains,  and  attain  to  blessedness  in  a 

«  Orat.  40,  t.  MB. 

t  Thej  are  very  joetty  styled  bjr  Gregory  of  Naiiaozen,  1.  c.  f.  643 : 
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momeot.*  Hence  nany  put  off  baptieiii  until  they  were  re- 
minded by  mortal  sickness,  or  some  other  sudden  danger  of 
tqppreaching  death,  'j'  Hence  it  was,  tbnt  in  times  of  public 
calamily,  in  earthquakes,  in  the  dangers  of  -wai,  multitudes 
banied  to  baptism,  and  the  nwnber  of  tbe  esisting  clergy 
scarcely  sufficed  for  the  wants  of  all.  f 

In  ibe  cageof  many  who  first  received  baptinn  in  tbe  later 
period  of  life,  this  proceeding  was  no  doubt  attended  with  c»ie 
advont^e,— that  the  true  import  of  the  baptinnal  rite  might 
then  be  more  truly  expressed.  It  was  not  until  after  tbey 
had  been  led,  by  Eome  dispensation  affecting  the  outward  or 
tbe  inner  life,  to  rewlve  on  becoming  Christians  with  tbe 
whole  soul,  that  they  applied  for  baptism,  and  the  ordinance, 
in  this  case,  was  not  a  mere  opus  t^eiatum ;  but  really  consti- 
tuted to  them  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  of  life,  truly 
oongecrated,  in  the  temper  of  the  heart,  lo  God.  Thus  it  was, 
tliat  many  made  it  a  point,  from  tbe  time  of  their  baptism,  to 
enter  i^on  the  literal  obBervance  of  Christ's  precepts ;  they 
would  DO  longer  take  an  oalh ;  and  not  a  few  outwardly  re- 
nounced the  world  and  became  monks,  which,  at  all  events, 
shows  what  importance  they  attached  to  this  otdinance.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  cause  of  delayii^  baptism,  with  num- 
bers, was  their  want  of  any  true  interest  in  religion,  th^ 
being  bred  and  living  along  in  a  medley  of  pagan  and  Chri^iait 
superstitions;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  the  neglect  of  in&nt 
baptiEm  contributed  to  prolong  this  ^d  state  of  things.  By 
meuia  of  baptism,  children  would  have  been  immediately  in- 
troduced into  a  certain  connection  with  the  church,  and  at 
least  brought  more   directly  undOT  its  influ^ice ;   instead  of 

•  Gregory  of  NysfB,  de 
riflifytc  ni  wit*  ifi^m  ■ 

Boctoin.  h.  13,  ID  Joh.  B.  1. 

I  Gregory  of  Nytea,  in  tbe  Ecrmoii  above  dted,  mentioiE  h  case  wlucli 
IE  Esid  to  have  proved  to  mBny  a  varning  example.  A  young  man  ota 
Tespectable  family  ia  the  1o«n  of  Comsaa  in  Pontnn,  was  fatally  woanded 
by  the  Golba — irlio  had  alread;  taken  Uie  eatmrb— as  be  was  going  <mt 
to  TeconDoitre.  As  be  fell  dying,  be  begged  irith  a  cry  of  despair  for 
baptiam,  vMch  at  tbe  moment  no  one  wac  at  band  to  betlow  on  bjm.  To 
be  sore,  if  he  bad  been  more  correcllj  taught  reFprcting  ihe  ntrture  of 
baptism,  sod  of  the  foi^^ireneBS  of  sin,  be  would  not  baTo  b«eti  reduced 
to  Bacb  a  strait. 
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{Mnng  exposed  as  they  now  were,  from  tbar  birtii,  to  pagan 
snperstitioa,  and  ofi«ii  kept  at  a  distance,  in  their  first  train- 
ing, trom  all  contact  with  Christianity.  To  commend  thar 
chiMmi  to  God  and  to  the  Saviour  in  prayer,  was  not  the 
custom  of  parents;  bat  rather  to  callin  old  women,  who  were 
dupposed  to  poflsesB  the  power  of  protectii^  the  life  of  infants 
by  amulets  and  o^er  devices  of  heathen  superstition.* 

We  observed,  in  the  preceding  period,  that  the  catechumens 
WWG  distributed  into  two  classes.  To  these,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  iburth  ceitnry,  was  added  a  third.  At  first  a  distinc- 
lioB  was  made,  goi^ally,  between  those  who  professed  Chris- 
tianity, though,  they  had  not  as  yet  attained  to  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  nor  received  baptism — 
the  catechumens,  who  were,  in  the  common  meaning  of  the 
"word,  called  also  Glmstians,f  tboi^h  in  a  vagner  sense,- — and 
the  fully  instructed  baptized  Christians,  f  The  lowest  class 
among  diese  constituted  the  AKfwu^Ei'oi,  impoaTai,  or  auditores, 
audientes,  who  took  his  name  from  the  circumstance  that  they 
were  admitted  to  hear  (mly  tke  readii^  of  the  scriptures  and 
ibe  sermon,  and  then  were  immediately  dismissed,  i 

*  ChryKetom  oontnEts  the  Christlin  caiaeen&m  wbicb  1h« .  child 
onf^t  to  lewive  frtao  the  first,  vith  the  pagan  Bupa«tition  to  which  it 
•wtB  immediitel]'  exposed :  Tm  ruimrri  nm  rni  ul^ui  nU  ni  x'"!^ 

^fLtmt  iin  ^uiltr  Xvi^tr  r^  ifaiii  ri^TifiHU  f>Jl'  i  r4r  Airs  rsZ  rvKv^n 
foiMtit.    Hmn.  ]£,  iii«p.  1  ad  Corinth,  s.  7. 

f  Hence  the  aet  of  the  bisbc^  or  prest^rter,  who  recmvcd  those  who 
were  not  CbriGtime,  as  candidates  fbr  the  Qvistian  diarch,  mto  the  first 
dasE  of  catecbameiu,  b;  maHng  over  tJiem  the  sign  sf  die  ctoh  :  DgoTr 
Xfrnmiif,     Concil.  ceouD.  Constsatiix^.  1.  c.  7.     lU-tiV  ^{w™i». 

i  The  distjnctim  Chrktiaai  ac  fideles  md  Ouisbaiu  et  catechmoeai. 
Ood.  TheodM.  de  apostst.  L  11. 

§  Some  have  Eoppwed  that  then  iras  a  s^  lamer  class,  those  who 
were  not  at  yet  pomitted  to  atteed  the  meetitigi  vT  the  dntrA,  the 
ifwAiviini.  1^  as  tliis  attendance  vaa  allowed  eren  to  Pagans  and 
Jews,  it  is  Bcaroely  poadUe  to  ssppoae  that  a  class  of -cateohnmenB  were 
fcrticalarl;  dcHguMed  by  a  name  which  signified  Ijieir  present  ddn- 
skm.  Nevdier  maid  the  tein  ^iiMfH'i,  desoliiig,  *»  it  does,  not  the 
bet  that  pet«ons  have  bpC  yet  been  received,  bat  that  those  cnoe  received 
have  ieai  ezdnded,  be  suited  to  the  case  in  qaettJOD.  tlie  fifth  canon 
of  the  coDDcil  of  Neo-cenarea  (in  whi<^  it  was  nmpl;  odered  Siat  those 
MwfMrni  who  had  &Uea  isla  aa;  sia  rendering  Oem  imworthy  of  die 
(%iisliai>  jnaaM,  inasmocli  at  Ih^  could  not  be  traoEfefred  to  a  loner 
class  of  tatechsMens,  dtoald  be  wbdUy  eiclvded  iroa  ihe  liet)  fiirnishM 
no  warrant  fer  the  hypodiesis  of  a  particnlar  elase  of  excluded  persOBS- 
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The  BMond  claa  consuted  of  thoae  who  had  already  re- 
ceived more  full  and  accurate  iiutructi<m  in  Chrifittanity .  In 
behalf  of  theae  a  special  prayer  of  the  church  waa  ofiexed,  and 
they  received,  kneeling,  the  bleaung  of  the  bi^op :  whence 
iimr  name  irrornrroyrtc,  yomirXti^wee,  Geuuflectentes,  Pro- 
straU;  also  Catechumpng  in  the  strictei' [sense  of  the  torn. 
This  prayer  of  the  church  was  ao  composed  and  arranged,  ^ 
to  bring  directly  before  the  ccBUcioumesa  of  these  individuals 
their  need  of  beii^  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  without 
which  the  divine  doctrines  could  oat  be  vitally  apprehended, 
and  the  necessary  comwction  brtween  &ith  and  practice ;  aa 
well  as  to  assure  tbem  of  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  community 
in  all  thor  concerns.* 

On  leaving  Ihi*  class,  they  next  took,  their  place  among 
those  who  proposed  themselves  for  baptism,  the  iMptismal  can- 

■mong  the  eatechnmnii  i  oa  the  ctmtnirj,  the  canon   here   speaks   of 
■Dch  M  were  do  longer  to  be  eontidered  u  belcnging  to  the  catechomenB 

■  A)  an  emnple  of  the  nunmer  in  vhieh  the  CbriMinn  feeliag  ez- 


I  ttwlf  in  these  prajen,  we  will  imert  here  the  form  of  i 

according  to  the  Uturgy  of  the  ancient  chnrch  of  Antloch :  "  Thai 

the  all-merdfnl  God  would  hear  their  prayer,  that  he  would  open  tbe 


cart  of  th^r  heart,  lo  that  they  mtgbt  perc^ve  what  tye  bath  □ 
nor  car  heard ;  that  he  wonld  matmct  Uiem  in  the  wind  of  truth ;  that 
be  would  plant  the  fear  of  the  Lord  in  th^  hearts,  and  n^iflrm  the 
fiuth  in  bis  truth  In  their  aools;  that  he  would  reveal  to  them' the 
goapel  of  righteonanen;  that  he  would  be«tow  on  them  a  godly  tem- 
per of  mind,  a  prudent  onderatanding,  and  aa  Qpright  and  virtooas 
walk,  10  that  they  might  at  all  timea  meditate  and  practiie  what  is  of 
God,  might  dwell  in  the  Uwof  the  Lord  day  and  uisht;  that  he  would 
deliver  them  from  all  evil,  from  all  deriliah  aini,  and  from  all  tempta- 
tiona  of  the  evil  one ;  that  he  would  voochaafe  to  them,  in  his  own  bm^ 
the  new  birth,  the  fbrnvenen  of  eins,  the  inveatiture  of  the  new,  im- 
periahable,  divine  lif^  (Iilv^w  r^  ifimfrlv.  See  aecL  3,  and  below,  the 
doctrine  conoeming  baptism) ;  that  he  would  bless  their  coming  in  and 
their  gaine  out,  their  fimilies,  their  domestica ;  that  be  would  multiply 
their  children,  bleas  tbem.  preserve  them  to  the  ripeuess  of  age,  and 
make  them  wise ;  that  he  woiil{^ca.nse  all  tilings  that  await«d  them  to 
work  together  Ibr  their  good."  The  deaooq  then  bade  the  catechumens, 
who  had  remained  kneeting  daring  thia  prayer,  to  arise,  and  invited 
them  to  pray  themaelvea,  "fbr  the  angel  of  peace,  for  peace  upon  all  that 
awaited  them,  peace  on  the  present  days,  and  tm  all  the  days  of  their 
life,  and  (br  a  Christian  end."  He  concluded  by  saying,  "  Commend 
yourselves  to  the  living  God  and  to  his  ChrisL"  They  then  received 
the  bUaaing  from  the  bishop,  in  which  the  whole  commanity  joined  by 
saying.  Amen.    See  Cbryaoetom.  in  epiit  S,  ad  Corintb.  Horn.  3,  s.  6. 
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didat€s,*  tbe  CompeteDtes,f  ^uTiio/tivoi.  They  learned  by 
heart  the  ccnfefsion  of  &itb,  since  this  wa«  to  be  orally  tiaiiB- 
mitted,  as  'written  on  the  living  tablets  of  the  heart,  and  not 
in  a  dead,  outward  letter  (see  voL  i.  sect.  3,  p.  422)  ;  and  this 
confes^on,  as  containing  the  sum  and  essence  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, was  esplained  to  them  by  the  lectures  of  the  bishop  or 
the  presbyter.  To  the  symbolical  usages  connected  with  the 
preparation  for  baptism,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  the  pre- 
cediijg  period,  new  ones  were  added,  yet  not  the  same  in  all 
the  churches.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  custom  which  very 
generally  prevailed,  for  the  candidates  until  the  time  they 
were  incorporated,  on  the  octave  of  the  festival  of  Easter,  by 
the  complete  rite  of  baptism  (in  the  Western  church,  see 
above),  with  the  rest  of  the  church,  to  wear  a  veil  on  the 
head  and  over  the  fiice,  which  perhaps  was  meant  in  the  first 
place  as  it  is  explained  by  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  to  serve  as  a 
symbol,  expressing  that  the  attentioD  should  not  be  diverted 
by  fore^D  objects ;  afterwards,  on  the  ground  of  St.  Paul's 
declaration  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  addi- 
tional meanii^  was  given  to  it,  that,  as  the  act  of  veiling  was 
a  sign  of  dependence  and  of  tutelage,  so  the  removing  of  the 
veil  was  a  sign  of  freedom  and  of  maturity  conceded  to  them 
as  regenerated  persous.|  To  exorcism  was  now  added  in- 
EutBation,  or  breathing  on  the  candidate  (c/iifivtr^i',  insufSare), 
to  denote  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  former 
had  denoted  deliverance  from  unclean  spirits.  The  bishop 
nest  touched  the  ear  of  the  candidate,  saying,  in  the  words  of 
Mark  vii.  34,  "  Ephphatha,  Be  opened,  and  may  God  send 
thee  an  open  understanding,  that  thou  mayest  be  apt  to  leara 

*  Their  names  were  inscribed  (br  this  purpose  in  the  cliaroh  book!, 
the  diptycha,  tbe  uulncnla  eccle^te ;  which  wb>  namen  dare  bipdsmo. 
The  m^n^^fia  is  meutioned  in  CyriU'B  proli^ae  to  his  Cstechesee,  (. 
1 ,  and  to  this  the  mystical  eipocitioQ  of  Gregor;  of  Njsaa  alludes,  de 
'bapdsmo,  T.  II.  f.  316,  where  he  sajs,  "  thai,  aa  be  inscribed  the  names 
vith  Ink  in  the  earthly  roll,  go  might  the  finger  of  God  irrite  them  down 
in  his  impenshable  book :"  Airi  (ai  ri  JH^wm,  lui  lyv  /tif  alra  riut 
■irfflTAit  lyxtM^  &lS>Jii.  In  the  fifth  act  of  the  coancil  under  Mennat, 
X.D.  S36,  a  deacoD  occnrs,  'O  rAt  rftrii'yt(im(  »>  ili  n  fiitwrlr/ia  rft- 

t  Sunnl  petenteg  regnnm  cielanim.    Angnstin.  p.  316. 

i  CjrilL  Prolog,  c.  5.  'Erxi*ii»™.  nf  «  ir;if^«,  Ira  rt'*«^ 
Xilirn  i  Imxi'ii.  Angoatin.  p.  37G,  e.  S.  Hodie  octivte  dicnntar  in&n- 
tiiun,  rerelands  annt  capita  eomm,  qnod  est  indiciam  libertatis. 
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and  to  answer."  *  In  the  Ntn^AJrieaB  cburdt,  the  bishop 
gave  to  those  whom  he  recaved  as  oowpeteafes,  while  signh^ 
tfae  cnm  over  then  as  a  Bjmhol  of  cafweeration,  s  portion  <n 
ealt,  orer  which  a  blesaii^  had  been  proaounced.  Xliis  iras 
to  agnify  the  diviDe  word  imparted  to  the  candidates  as  the 
true  salt  for  bonan  nature-t  When  the  baption  was  to  be  per- 
fonoed,  the  candidate  was  kd  to  the  entrance  of  the  bap- 
tistry, where  he  first  stood  with  bis  fcoe  towards  the  West  as  a 
i^mbol  of  the  darkness  which  be  was  dow  to  renounce,  and 
pronounced,  addressing  Satan  as  poesent,  the  formula  of  le- 
nunciatioD,  the  origin  and  meaning;  of  whidi  were  explained 
under  the  preceding  period ;  "  I  renounce  thee,  Satan  ;  all  thy 
works,  all  thy  pomp,  and  all  thy  service."  j:  Kest  he  turned 
to  tlie  East,  as  a  symbol  of  the  light  into  which  be  would  now 
«nter  from  the  darkness^  and  uid :  "  To  thee,  O  Christ  1 
I  devote  myself  "  § 

We  noticed  aa  existing  already  in  the  preceding  period  the 
custcan  of  anointing  at  baptism.||  In  this  period,  wboi  diere 
was  an  inclination  to  multiply  symbols,  the  coatom  arose  <^  a 
double  unction;  one  as  a  preliminary  rite,  deocting  the  oat- 
'  'Mcratiou  to  be  imparted  to  the  beliem"  by  his  feHowship  with 
Christ,  whereby  he  was  to  be  deltTcved  from  the  sins  of  the 
old  man,  the  putting  away  of  whom  had  just  been  symbolized 
by  the  laying  aside  of  the  gaxments.^  The  second  unction, 
with  the  consecrated  oil  (tlie  f^nfta),  the  same  symbolical 
act  which  we  found  existing  already  in  the  preceding  period, 
denoted  the  completioii  of  baptism  by  a  perfect  cMnmunion 
af  divine  Kfe  with  the  Redeemer,-— the  communication  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  consecrating  the  individual  to  tl>e  spiritral 
Christian  priesthood."  At  the  first  anointing,  tlie  head  only 
vas  marked ;    at  the  second,  the  birebead,  ears,  nose,  aid 

*  T^  Baoramentam  spertionis.    Amlirns.  Ac  iis  qui  myBteriis  inidan- 
tnr,  e.  I.    See  tbe  work  ascribed,  to  him,  ile  sacramentis,  1. 1,  c  L 
t  Angostio.  de  CBtec^iEandia  rudib.  c  26.    Confeidim.  1.  I.  c  11. 

J  'AmrArn/in'  rtt,  rvT«»«,  ■■J  iTitrp  tw  a^/iir*!  "t,  n*J  wir^  Tjr  \ar^utt 

§  3i->Ti£m>/uii  r»,  x^i.  II  See  ToL  I.  sect.  3.  p.  436. 

i  Cjrili.  Mystsgog.  II.  C.  3.     Kiiwm  iyinrti  -r^i  xi,X).iii.tun  'lint 
XfiW.L..     Constitut.  BpOBtol.  VII.  24. 

CttiII  of  Jerusalem,  Catn^es.     Mystagog.   III.  c.   4,  couC  Concil. 
Laodic.  0.  48. 
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breast,- — lo  Bhow  how  this  coneecraticai  by  tie  diviite  life 
should  perviiie  and  ennoble  the  entire  human  nature. 

"We  noticed  in  the  preceding  period  how,  in  the  westan 
church,  a  distinct  sscrament  had  arisen  out  of  confirMolicm, 
■or  the  laying  <mi  the  hands  of  the  bishop  as  a  synib(d  at  the 
conunanication  <^  the  H<dy  Spirit  (see  abof  e),  which  originally 
BULde  a  part  of  the  rite  -of  baptism,  The  ideas  which  men 
associated  with  the  administration  of  that  chrism,  and  with  the ' 
imposition  of  hands  by  the  bishop,  were  originally  so  kindred 
that  they  might  easily  be  led  to  comprehend  them  both  under 
one  and  the  same  conoeption,  and  to  unite  them  in  one  trans- 
action.    Yet  on  this  poant  the  usage  was  still  unsettled.* 

The  baptized  now  arrayed  themselves  in  white  robeR,  as  a 
sign  of  regeneration  to  a  new  divine  life  of  infiintile  purity,  as 
in  fact  the  laying  aside  o£  the  old  garments  had  been  a  symbol 
of  the  putting  away  of  the  old  man.  Next  followed  a  custom 
in  the  western  churches,  also  handed  down  from  tije  foregoing 
period,  of  giving  them  a  mixture  of  milk  and  honey  as  a. 
symbol  of  childlike  innocence  (a  foretype  of  the  communion 
which  was  to  be  received  by  them).t 

*  Jerome  redone  among  the  things  rmerred  to  the  bisliop  the  manns 
impDeitio  and  inTOCatio  Spiritul  Sancti,  as  conslituldiig  together  only  one 
sot.  Adverrni  XuciftriaBoe,  8.  B.  Miffeover,  Angoatin,  in  fais  work  de 
bqitisma  coDtra  DoimtistiiB,  L  V.  a.  S3,  considera  the  nuuiiis  intpo^tio  to 
1>e  the  onl^  tMn^  Decesssry  in  the  case  of  those  ■who  had  already  re- 
ceived baptism  m  a  heretical  church  (and  so,  too,  Siricins,  ep.  ad  Hi- 
merinm,  s.  2) ;  so  that,  according  tu  this,  confirmation  vould  consist 
simply  in  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  bishop.  Bat  the  seventh 
csnon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea  ordains,  that  the  Fideles  from  several 
lectg  whose  haptism  ti»R  recognized  as  valid,  should  not  be  admitted  lo 
the  communion  till  they  had  received  the  chrism.  The  Roman  hishop. 
Innocent,  finally  decided,  in  his  Decretals  lo  the  bishop  Deoentins,  A3. 
416,  8.  6,  that  the  anointing  of  the  foreheai  belonged  lo  the  actofcon- 
sigmitiDn  (in  the  middle  age  called  con&miation),  which  was  especially 
apprupriaCed  to  the  bishop.  Hoc  autem  pontifidum  solis  deberi  episoopia, 
ut  Tel  consignent  vel  paradetnm  Spiritum  tradant  Presbjteris  obris- 
□uite  baptizatoE  angaere  licet,  sed  quod  ab  eplseopo  fuerit  consecratnm, 
nos  tamen  frontem  ex  eodem  oleo  signare,  qaod  solis  debetnr  episoofi^ 
cum  tradnnlSpiritom  paraeletum. 

t  Hieronyro.  adv.  Locaf.  a.  B,  Cod.  canon,  eocles.  Afr.  canon.  37.  Mel 
et  lac  et  quod  uno  <Ue  Boleniiisdmo,— probably  Easter  Ijabbath  or  Easter 
Sunday — (more  probaUy  the  former,  becaiue  on  Easier  Sunday  they 
already  nnited  together  in  the4:oD)mnDion) — in  infintnm  laysleno  solet 
oftrri. 
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To  the  times  of  adminutering  this  rit«,  ] 


obs^ved  in  the  preceding  period,  auKuv  which,  however,  the 
Easter  Sabbath  ever  continued  to  be  ue  principal  one,  was 
DOW  added,  in  the  Greek  church,  the  /eori  of  Epiphany, — a. 
fkvourite  season  for  the  administration  of  this  ordinance,  on 
account  of  its  reference  to  the  baptism  of  Christ ;  while,  by 
the  same  church,  the  feast  of  Pentecost  was  not  reckoned 
'  among  the  other  customary  seasons  for  administering  baptism.* 
The  free  evangelical  spirit  of  Chrysostom  declared  strongly 
against  those  who  would  confine  baptism  to  particular  seasons, 
and  who  im^^ed  that  a  genuine  baptism  could  not  be  ad- 
ministered at  any  other;  he  brings  against  this  opinion  the 
examples  in  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles. I  The  narrow  spirit  of 
the  Roman  church,  on  the  other  hand,  was  here  again  the  first 
to  lay  a  restraint  on  Christian  liberty;  The  Soman  bishop 
Siricius,  in  his  decretal  addressed  to  Himerius,  bishup  of  Tar- 
raco  in  Spain,  a.d.  385,  styled  it  arrogant  presumption  in  the 
i^nish  priests  that  they  should  baptize  multitudes  of  people 
at  Christmas,  at  the  feast  of  Epiphany,  and  at  the  festivals  of 
the  apoxtles  and  martyrs,  as  well  as  at  the  other  regular  times ; 
and  decreed,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  except  in  the  case  of 
new-born  infants,  and  other  cases  of  necessity,  baptisms  should 
only  be  administered  at  the  festivals  of  Easter  and  Pentecost.^ 
With  reference  to  these  two  constituent  portions  of  the  church 
assemblies,  ths  catechumens  %  and  baptized  believers,  the  whole 


•  Chryscnt.  H.  1,  in  set  ap.  ■-  6.    He  here  L 
thst  ftsti  belonged,  with  other  things,  to  the  preparation  for  baptism, 
and  thst  no  fasts  were  held  dniing  Uie  seastm  of  Pentecost 

t  H.  1,  in  act.  ap.  ».  8.  J  See  the  Decretals,  s.  3. 

§  In  reipeet  to  what  took  place  between  the  two  portion!  of  time,  the 
arrangements  Kem  not  to  have  been  ererfwhere  alike;  and  this  is  true 
espedally  so  fer  as  it  concerns  the  nnmber  of  the  single  prayers  of  the 
church  app(HDted  for  the  different  classes  of  Christians.  In  the  nine- 
teenth canrai  of  the  eoimdl  of  Laodices,  the  prajier  fbr  the  catechnniens 
is  mentioned  first  after  the  sermon;  then  after  their  diemiSBioD,  the 
prayer  for  the  penitents  (PtBailentea).  In  the  Apostolic  Constitntion^ 
there  oconrs  also  a  special  prayer  for  the  baptismal  candidates  (Compe- 
teotes) ;  bnt  the  author  of  these  ConstitDlioos  seeks  in  every  way  to  mul- 
tiply the  litargical  services,  and  it  may  be  qnestioned  whether  sach  a 
chnrch-prayer  was  ever  in  actoal  ase.  We  And  no  indicatiim  of  it  in 
Chrysostom.  There  certainly  occnrs,  however,  in  the  latter  writer  (H. 
a,  de  incomprehensib.  s.  E.  T.  I.  f.  469),  the  nodce  of  a  spedal  dmrch- 
prayer  for  the  Energnmens,  while  the  same  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
above-cited  canon  of  the  Laodicean  coimdl.     But  it  may  be  well  snp- 
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service  vob  divided  into  two  portione:  one  in  which  the  cate- 
chumens were  allowed  to  join,  embracing  the  reading'  of  the 
scripturesand  the  sermon,  the  prevailing  didactic  portion;  and 
the  other,  inwhich  the  baptized  alone  could  take  part,  embracing 
whatever  was  designed  to  represent  the  fellowship  of  believers, 
— the  communion  and  all  the  prayers  of  the  church  which 
preceded  it.  These  were  called  the  missa  catechumenorum 
and  the  missa  Sdelium  (Xcirovpyfa  tSiv  Karrf^vfiiviiiv  and  tuv 
■Kiarinv);'  which  division  mijst  of  course  have  fallen  into 
disuse  after  the  general  introduction  of  infant  baptism. 

We  now  leave  the  Missa  Catechumenorum  to  speak  of  the 
Missa  Fidelium ;  and  first  of  the  preparations  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  communion. 

The  separation  of  the  eacrammt  of  the  supper  from  the 
agapte  had,  as  we  have  observed  (see  vol.  i.  sect,  3,  p.  450), 
been  made  long;  before  in  the  preceding  period.  The  original 
celebratim  of  the  latter  was  a  thing  so  remote  from  the  views 
and  feelings  of  this  present  period,  that  the  homeletic  writeis 
find  it  difficult  even  to  form  a  just  conception  of  it.f  The 
agapte  had  lost  their  originEd  meaning.     They  were  at  pre- 

poBcd  that  persoDB  of  thU  descnptioD  would  be  found  onlf  in  the  larger 
toTDB,  and  under  psrticaliir  circuinstiinceB  of  clinute,  in  enfficienl  num- 
tiera  to  constitate  a  clan  b;  themselves  in  the  pnblic  worship,  ibr  whom 
a  particular  prayer  voutd  be  offered.  All  these  charch-prayera,  bow- 
erer,  are  known  to  as  only  from  Eaatem  sourcea.  The  qaesliou  comes 
up,  vhetber  tliese  epecial  chnrcb-piayers  were  in  use  also  in  the 
Weatem  chnrch,  in  addition  to  the  nniverEal  prayer  of  the  church  for  the 
difierent  clBSges  of  ChmliaiU,  Angnstin,  Sermo  XLIX,  s.  8,  represents 
the  dienuEBion  of  the  catechumens,  and  next  the  Pfttemosler,  which  was 
deugned  only  for  baptized  believen.  the  tS^n  rm  rimr,  us  following 
immediately  after  the  sermon, 

*  The  term  tniMO,  in  the  Latiiiity  of  this  period,  is  a  substantive,  and 
Bynonymons  with  mi»no.  The  dismisaiou  of  any  assembly  was  t^ed 
missa.  AvituB  of  Vienna,  ep.  1.  In  ecclena  palatioqae  missa  fieri  pro- 
nnntiatar,  com  populus  ab  observantia  dimittitur.  In  this  sense  Angos- 
tin  used  the  word,  p.  iS,  s.  8.  Post  sermonem  fit  missa  catechnmen- 
orum.  As  the  term  then  properly  denoted  the  dismission  of  the  calecha- 
mens,  so  it  was  next  applied  metonymically  to  the  difierent  portions  of 
^vine  service  which  preceded  or  fallowed  this  dismission ;  aud  finally, 
in  an  altogether  peculiar  sense,  to  the  oommnnion  which  came  sfter- 
wsrds,  and  by  synecdoche  to  the  whole  of  a  complete  service.  Thus  the 
word  missa,  mnu,  iu  its  ordinary  acceptation,  came  gradually  into  use. 

t  As,  for  example,  Chr^sostom  in  the  twenly-aeventh  homily  on  ttte 
first  epistle  to  the  Coriathians. 
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seat  banquets  with  which  the  wealthier  memben  ot  the  com- 
mnnity  sometimes  entertained  the  poorer  GhratUns,  ttod  at 
which  the  latter  sDJojed  a  somewhat  better  &re  than  ordinarily 
fell  to  their  lot.'*'  The  more  gloomy  and  morose  spirit,  whose 
opposition  to  the  agapte  we  have  ^ready  noticed  in  the  pre- 
ceding period,  continued  to  show  the  same  dislike  to  them  ia 
this.  The  EtboTe-mttitkined  council  of  Grangra,  which  mani- 
fested scKne  reeistaDM  to  this  ooe-«ided  ascetic  tendency,  took 
the  a^pK  under  its  protection,  pronouDcing  sentence  of  con- 
demnation in  its  eknrcnth  canon  m  those  who  treated  these 
ftstivab  with  contempt  when  thej  were  made  from  Christian 
motiveti,  and  discourteously  refused  to  attend  them  when  the 
brethren  were  invited  in  honour  of  the  Xionl.  Other  couaeila 
did  not  object  to  the  agapte,  in  themtelvet  considered,  but  only 
fbrfattd  them  to  be  held  in  the  ckwrcka.i 

In  respect  to  the  liturgical  service  connected  with  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  supper  in  this  period,^  it  is  to  be  observed  that^it 
was  based  on  the  genuinely  Christian  view  of  the  holy  supper 
as  representing  the  fellowship  of  divine  life  sabsisting  betweeo 
bdievers,  their  Redeemer,  and  one  another.  The  whole  design, 
therefore,  was  to  bring  up  to  lively  esercise  in  the  minds  of 
Christians  the  thought  that  they  were  now  entering  into  ccni' 
munion  with  the  ascended  Christ,  and  should,  in  spirit,  asceoid 
up  to  where  he  is  in  heaven ;  that  though  the  whole  was  a 
free  gift  of  divine  grace,  yet  they  ^ould  be  prepared  to  receive 
it  by  the  direction  of  their  affections  to  the  Kedeemer  and 
by  £uth  in  him ;  that  witliout  mutual  love  towards  each 
other,  they  could  not  enter  into  communioa  with  the  Saviour. 
The  deacon  invited  alt  present  to  bestow  the  mutual  kiss  of 
charity,  as  a  sign  of  the  fraternal  communion  of  hearts,  without 
which  no  true  celebration  of  the  sacred  supper  could  be  ob- 
3erved.§     Next  the  deacon  called  upon  the  assembled  church 

*  Aagiistiii.  c  Faaatam  L  SIL,  c  20.  Agapes  ntMtra  panperes  piueant, 
sive  frngiboi  eive  camibus.  Plaomqne  la  ogapibos  edam  canes  pait 
peribos  en^sQtnr. 

t  CoDCil.  Uiodioen.  c.  SS.  ConciL  Hippoo.  393,  or  Cod.  eaaoa. 
eccles.  Afr.  42.    Later  ConcU.  Trallao.  II. «.  74. 

I  Ab  we  lesm  from  the  MtMidic  Coostitaliaae,  flrom  the  V.  amoag 
Ihe  lUytn  fLBrTmymyUnt  of  C^nll,  sod  from  the  seaUered  fragmenli  in 
the  bomiliM  of  Chryiostom ;  alio  from  single  hinli  in  the  eermous  of 
AngnstiD  sad  of  o&era. 
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e  diemseh'es  and  one  &notl^  to  see  that  do  unworthy 
person  was  among  them;'  meanisg  by  thk  that  they  ahould 
see,  not  merely  ttuit  no  eateehusoia,  unbelievers,  or  heretics 
were  present,  but  also  that  there  was  no  one  who  haiboared 
wrong  feelings  against  his  brother,  no  one  playing  the  port  (^ 
a  hypoonte.f  "  Let  us  all  stand  up  ;  our  eyes  directed  to  tte 
Iiord,  with  fear  and  trembling  (ia  the  a^kse  of  our  own  un.- 
worthii>ess  and  weakness,  and  the  exalted  eharacter  of  him. 
who  is  willing  to  conmone  with  us  ").}  Then,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  it  still  more  distinctly  felt,,  that  utme  but  the 
heart  whose  alfections  were  bent  on  heavenly  things  coukd  tak^ 
any  part  in  c»iumunion  with  the  Saviour,  the  deaeotk  once- 
more  said — "  Liil  up  your  hearts  :"§  to  which  the  church  le- 
spoaded,  "  Yes,  to  the  Lord  we  have  lifl«d  thnu  up."||  Hext, 
in  conformity  with  the  original  meaning  and  celebration  of  tho: 
ordinance,  followed  the  invitation  o^  the  bishop,  eallii^  m 
the  church  to  unite  in  giving  thanks  for  all  the  blessings  of 
creation  and  redemption  ;1f  and  the  church  replied  to  the 
bishop^s  invitation  in  the  words — "  Yes,  it  is  meet  aad  tigbt 
to  give  thanks  unto  the  L(mi1."**  Before  the  dements  we9« 
dbtributed,  the  bishop,  to  siguily  that  only  a  holy  temper  wi» 
prepared  to  participate  in  a  holy  ordinance,  exclaimed,  "  The 
holy,  to  the  holy."ff  But  the  church  espressed  the  conscious- 
ness that  no  man  is  holy  out  of  his  own  nature  ;  that  only  one 
is  holy,  and  the  dnful  could  be  made  hidy  only  through  faith- 
in  him,  by  excltuming,  "  One  is  holy,  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ, 

SiTi  ui   sUliUiuc  irrn^itit:  vhlch  last  (brmnja   doubtless   me   to 
show,  that  ili«  tHetgy  should  conuder  this  as  iddrcsied  not  cmlf  to  die 
flock,  bul  bIeo  to  themselves. 
*  'ErijuwrsiTi  ixXitijBi,  BtKOTdicg  to  ChiTsoBtom. 

]    O^tai   Tf^f   tu^itr    fiiiTa    fi^t   xti    r^ituu  Irr^rli   ZfHt  ^farfinir^      In 

the  nord  •■(wf  iji«  lies,  it  U  trne,  the  notiao  of  jaeriflce ;  yet  in  ous  con- 
nection the  term  maj  still  have  refereuee  to  the  notioa  of  sacrifice,  taken 
in  the  epiritoal,  eymbolical  sense.  See  vol.  I.  i.  3,  p.  458;  ind  it  ia 
nngnlar  to  observe,  that  here  the  sacrifieisl  act  is  set  forth  aeeording  io 
tilt  origittol  vieiB,  which  held  the  clergjrto  be  only  the  representalives  of 
the  church  in  the  exercise  of  the  tuuversal  Ctuistian  priealhood,  as  a 
common  transaction  of  the  priest  and  the  flock,  not  as  a  ape^al  act  of  the 
priest  alone. 
§  'A>k  rii  <LKti:Mt,  or  fw  th  mZ,,  or  both  together,  lt«i  --ii  u;lui>t. 

I  'Gj^i^r  KVH   rii   nifui.  5  Ste  TOl.  L   B.  3.  p.  456. 
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bleaeed  for  ever  to  the  gloiy  of  God  the  Father."*  During^ 
the  celebration  of  the  supper  the  34th  Fnhn,  particularly  the 
9th  Ter§e,  was  anng,  as  an  inTitaticHi  to  the  communicants. 

In  the  consecration  of  the  elements,  it  was  considered  to  be 
essentially  important  that  the  words  of  the  inadtntion,  ac- 
cording to  the  gospel,  and  according  to  the  ^xistle  Paul, 
diould  be  pronouncied  without  alteration ;  for  it  was  the 
KOieral  persuasion  that  when  the  prieat  uttered  the  words  of 
Christ,  "  This  is  my  body,  my  blood,"  by  virtue  of  the  m«- 
pcal  power  of  these  words,  the  bread  and  wine  were,  in  same 
miraculous  way,  united  with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. -f- 
Conceming  the  particular  notions  on  uiis  point,  see  section  iv. 
These  words  of  institution  were,  howevra',  introduced  into  a 
prayer,!  *"  which  God  was  invoked  graciously  to  accept  this 
oSering.S  When  the  bishop  or  presbyter  was  about  to  finiah 
the  consecratioQ,  the  curtain  which  hung  before  the  altar  was 
drawn  up,||  and  the  consecrating  minister  now  showed  to  the 
church  the  outward  elements  of  the  supper,  which  till  now 
had  been  concealed  from  their  eyes,  lifting  them  up,  as  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.T  That  the  church  then  feU  on 
th^  kneea,  or  that  they  proetnted  themselves  on  the  grouad, 

t  See  ChiTsostom.  hom.  1,  de  proditione  Juda,  ■.  6,  T.  II.  1 384. 
TivTj  ri  fifia  fiirmffH/u^u  rm  wputifUHt'  i-  fmi  nJTii  3ir«|  li^ATira  imf 
l«>mt  r;airi^r  i>  rmii  inXuri'su  l£  Lil/iu  fiixfi  nt^UfO  ul  /tix('  rUt  ttVTw 
trmfurimi  Tnr  Siwi'u  ■■vru'^iiiiii  Xfyi^irmi.  De  >acrameDtiB,  lib.  IV.  c. 
4.  Ubi  Tenitnr,  nt  confluatar  lacrameiitam,  jam  aaa  was  Bermonibos 
sacerdoa,  sed  ntitor  sermonibo*  Cbristi ;  ergo  senno  Chriati  hoc  confecit 


X  Builins,  de  Sp.  S.  c  ST.  bsjb,  that  besidei  the  irords  taken  from  the 
go«p«U  and  from  Panl,  manj   othen  were  here  used  from  tradition. 

J  Snch  a  form  of  pr»yer  has  been  preierved  to  as  in  the  wort  de 
sacramentii,  1.  c.;  ana  it  is  remarkabl^  that  here,  too,  the  primitive 
vajr  of  thinking  and  feeling  still  manifests  its  presence,  slDce  it  was 
not  Christ,  but  the  bread  and  wine,  the  sjmboU  of  bis  body,  which 
were  represented  as  the  object  of  the  lacrificial  act.  Htmc  oblationem — it 
mns — qnod  est  fignra  corporis  et  aangniDii  domini  noetri,  offerimos  tibi 
huDC  panem  aanclinn, 

H  cAuTSoatom,  hom.  3,  in  vpA  ad  Gphea.  s.  S.    'A>i;Li>^n>   -rk 

^^isil.  de  Sp.  S.  c.  27  :  'AnJi.tn  ™  l^n'xiH  «■«  nnfim.     EHonjS. 
Areupttgit  hieruch.  3.    Of  the  coosecrsting  officer  it  ia  said :  'Tr*  f^n 
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cannot  indeed  be  proved  by  the  authority  of  any  ecclesiastical 
writer  of  this  period.  We  know  it  was  not  until  a  much  later 
period  that  this  usage  was  introduced  info  the  Western  church ; 
but  the  custom,  to  say  the  least,  fell  in  with  the  prevailing^ 
views  and  language  of  the  G-reek  church  ;*  and  this  outwaid 
sign  of  reverence  was,  in  feet,  more  frequently  used  hj  the 
latter,  and  in  a  less  rigid  sense,  than  among  the  people  of 
the  West. 

The  confounding  of  the  inward  thing  with  the  outward  dgn 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  supper,  gave  rise  to  many  expressions 
of  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  external  symbols  of  the 
ordinance  ;t  while  thb  superstitious  reverence  had  no  tendeucy 
whatever  to  promote  the  worthy  use  of  it  as  a  means  of  grace. 
On  the  contrary,  the  more  men  were  accustomed  to  look  upon 
the  holy  supper  as  possessing  a  power  to  sanctify  by  some 
magical  operation  from  without,  the  less  they  thought  of  what 
was  requisite  on  the  part  of  the  inner  man,  in  order  to  a  right 
use  of  this  means  of  grace  in  its  religious  and  moral  purport ; 
a  fact  made  aufficiently  evident  by  the  censures  and  admo- 
nitions which  the  Greek  fethera  found  it  necessary  so  frequently 
to  introduce  in  their  homilies. 

We  already  noticed,  in  the  preceding  period,  the  origin  of 
the  diversity  of  custom  which  prevailed  in  respect  to  the  less 
frequent  or  the  daily  participation  in  the  communion.  This 
difference  of  practice  continued  to  prevail  also  in  the  present 
period.  In  the  Roman,  the  Spanish,  and  the  Alasandrian 
churches,!  '^^7  communion  was  still  practised,  at  least  in  the 
fourth  century.  In  other  churches  the  custom  was  to  observe 
the  commnnion  less  frequently ;  each  individual,  in  fact, 
jmning  in  it  according  as  his  own  inward  necessities  required. 
This  diversity  of  practice  also  grew  out  of  the  difTerent  views 
which  previuled  ren>ecting  the  use  of  this  means  of  grace. 
Some,  who  were  in  mvour  of  the  less  frequent  participatifHi  of 

*  See  Theodoret.  Dial.  II.  in  confds.  respecting  the  outward  elemeDts 
in  the  supper  :  tlfwiibiirnu  ii  iin'ia  iirn  itn^  runJitu, 

f  Thus  Cjrill  of  Jerusalem,  Mfstasog.  v.  17,  recommendi  lliat, 
ai  long  Bi  any  moisture  remained  in  uie  mouth,  ChristiauB  should 
apply  It  to  the  hand,  Hod  with  the  hand  so  moistened  toneh  the 
fbreliead,  the  eyes,  and  the  other  organs  of  sense,  and  thus  ianctify 

X  Bespecting  the  two  first,  see  Hieronymus,  ep.  71,  ad  Lneininm,  s.  G; 
— respecting  the  latter,  Baiilius  of  Ccuarea,  ep.  93. 
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the  Bacrament,  said,  certaia  seasoDs  ought  to  be  choaen  in- 
which  Chrisdaiu  might  prepare  thenwelves,  bj  a  life  of  eeTerity 
and  abstinence,  by  collecting  the  thoi^hts,  and  b^  self-ex- 
amination,  for  a  worthy  participation,  ao  as  not  to  join  in  the 
holy  ordinance  to  their  own  condemnation.  Others  mainttuaed 
that  Christians  ought  never  to  keep  away  from  the  ordinance, 
except  when,  on  account  of  some  great  tran^;refflion,  they 
were  by  the  sentence  of  the  bishop  suspended  from  the  com- 
mtmion  and  condemned  to  church  penance ;  on  all  otb^  oc- 
casions they  ought  to  look  upcm  the  Lrad's  body  as  a  daily 
means  of  salvaticm.*  Augustin  and  Jerome  reckoned  these- 
■Terences  also  among  the  ones  where  each  individual,  without 
prejudice  to  Christian  fellowship,'  was  bound  to  proceed  ac- 
airding  to  the  usage  of  his  own  church,  and  accordiDg  to  his 
own  subjective  point  of  view.  "  Each  of  them,"  says  Angus- 
tin,  "  honours  the  Lord's  body  in  Am  oum  way  t  just  as  there 
was  no  difference  between  Zaccheus  and  that  centurion,  •what. 
one  of  them  received  the  Lord  joyfully  into  his  house,  X>uke 
xix.  6,  and  the  other  said,  '  Lord,  I  ara  not  worthy  that  thou 
shouldst  come  under  my  loof,'  (Matt.  viii.  8,) — both  honouring 
the  Saviour  in  different,  and,  BO  to  speak,  opposite  ways,  both 
felt  themselves  wretched  in  theii  ans,  both  obtained  grace." 
Chrysostom  inclines  to  the  opinion  that,  as  the  cetebratioa  of 
the  communion  of  believers  with  the  Lord  and  with  one 
another,  in  the  sacred  supper,  belonged  to  the  essential  b^g 
of  every  church  assembly,  tha%fore,  whenever  the  communion 
was  celebrated  in  the  church,  all  should  participate  in  it :  but 
here  assuredly  everything  depends  on  its  being  done  in  the 
right  temper  of  heart,  else  it  must  only  redound  to  the  con- 
demnation of  him  who  unworthily  participates  in  the  ordinance. 
"  Many,"  says  be,  in  a  discourse  preached  at  Antioch,f  "  par- 
take of  the  sactam^it  once  in  the  year,  others  twice.  The 
anachoreta  in  the  deserts  oftentimes  can  partake  of  it  only 
once  in  two  years.  Neither  of  these  cases  can  be  approved, 
in  itself  considered.  We  can  give  our  unqualified  approbation 
only  to  those  who  come  to  the  communion  with  a  pure  heart, 
a  conscience  vixd  of  offence,  and  a  blameless  life.  Such  may 
continually  repair  to  the  sacrament  of  the  supper ;  but  those 
who  are  not  so  disposed  eat  and  drink  condemnation  to  them- 
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wires,  even  though  they  partake  of  it  but  once."  He  ^nis 
obliged  to  complain  that  many  »ho,  on  ordinary  occasioDS, 
felt  themselves  unworthy  to  participate  in  the  coinmunion,  still 
had  no  scruples  to  communicate  once  a  year,  after  the  fasts, 
at  the  festival  of  lijister,  or  of  the  Epiphany ;  just  as  if  they 
did  not  incur  the  same  condemnation,  whether  tfa€y  received 
the  holy  supper  st  these  or  at  any  other  times  in  an  unholy 
temper  of  mind."  He  complainaf  that  of  those  who,  on  other 
days  when  the  church  assembled,  attended  the  entire  niissa 
Udelium,  very  few  participated  in  the  communion,  to  which 
the  whole  liturgy  bad  reference  ;  so  that  the  whole  act  in  this 
case  was  a  mere  formality.  "  I'hey  Niher  belong  to  the  class' 
of  the  unworthy,  who  are  notified  (see  above)  to  depart  trom 
the  assembly,  or  they  remain  behind  as  belonging  with  the 
worthy,  in  which  case  they  ought  lo  partake  of  the  communion. 
What  a  contradiction,  that,  while  they  join  in  all  those  con- 
fessions and  Bongs,  they  yet  cannot  paititnpate  of  the  Lord's 

In  those  cases,  howcTer,  where  the  custom  of  daily  commu- 
nion stilt  prevailed,  but  divine  service  was  held  and  the  sacra- 
mental supper  consecrated  only  once  or  twice  on  Sunday  and 
Friday,  or  at  most  but  four  times  a  week,  on  Sunday,  Saturday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  no  other  course  remained  for  those 
who  were  desirous  of  having  the  body  of  the  Lord  tor  tb^ 
daily  nourishment,  except  to  take  home  with  them  a  portion  of 
the  consecrated  bread — for  a  superstitious  dread  prevented 
them  from  taking  with  them  the  wine,  which  might  be  so  easily 
spilled — and  to  reserve  it  for  future  use,  so  that  now  they 
might  every  day,  before  engaging  in  any  worldly  employment 
participate  of  the  sacrament,  and  consecrate  and  strengthen 
themselves  by  communion  with  the  Lord.f  In  voyages  by 
sea,  also.  Christians  were  iu  the  habit  of  taking  with  them  a 

f   *  H.  5,  iu  ep.  1,  ad  Timotb.  a.  3.    Id  ep.  sd  Ephes.  homit.  3,  i,  4. 

t  Tbe  last-cil€d  plate,  t.  5. 

t  Tbia  ii  taid  hj  Jerome,  in  ep.  48,  ad  Pammachiinn,  (.  IE,  concem- 
ing  Erme:  BcmiE  Iibhc  e«e  coDfnetadiiiein  nt  fldelei  amiper  Cbriati 
corpiiB  accipiaiit;  aid  ^nblequently  in  reference  to  tbose  *bo,  althoufli 
tbey  were  arraid  lo  come  to  diurch,  ;cl  hid  do  fear  of  parti ci^ting  m 
the  Lord's  \.oAy  at  borne,  he  u;a:  An  alios  in  pnblico,  sllna  in  domo, 
Chriitiu  en7  In  like  manner,  Basil  of  Csestrea  aaja  of  Alexandria 
ep.  93,  tbat  in  that  place  each  one  commimicated,  Thraerer  be  pleasedt 
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pOTtioa  of  the  consecnted  bread,  so  as  to  have  it  ia  tkeir 
powtf  to  putake  of  the  sacrament  by  the  way.* 

This.^Hue,  so  contradictory  to  the  ori^nal  design  of  the 
holy  supper,  whereby  it  was  converted  into  a  sort  of  amulet,')' 
w&s  tbe.occaHoii,  too,  of  bring;ing  about  the  first  deviation 
from  the  original  form  of  institution ;  for  Ciiristians  were  now 
satisfied  when  they  partook  of  the  consecrated  bread  without 
the  cup..  In  .other  respects,  the  full  participation  of  the  sacra- 
ment in  both  kinds  was  uniformly  held  to  be  necessary.  The 
contrary  practice  was  condemned  as  saTOUring-  of  Manichteism  ; 
aince  the  ManichKans,  conformably  to  their  ascetic  principles, 
avmd  a  partakingof  the  wine  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Bupper.^; 

The  preceding  period  shows  us  how,  by  a  ciiange  of  tbe  idea 
of  the  Christian  priesthood,  another  shape  and  direction  was 
given  also  to  the  original  idea  of  a  sacrificial  act  in  the  sacra- 
mmt  of  the  supper.  In  the  present  period  we  may  still  trace, 
by  various  marks,  the  separate  existence  of  these  very  differ- 
ent elements,  out  of  which  the  notion  of  a  sacrifice  in  the  Lord'ft 
Supper  gradually  arose.  On  the  one  hand,  was  the  older  for^ 
of  intuition  and  the  older  phrateoloff;/,  according  to  wliich  the 
name  sacrifice  was  referred  to  the  oidward  demenU,  so  &r  as 
these  represented  the  gifts  of  nature,  aU  to  be  consecrated  to 
Grod  in  the  temper  of  grateful,  child-like  love  :  on  the  other, 
Tas  the  later  form  of  intuition,  which  referred  the  sacrifice  to 
the  body  of  Christ  himself.  Agun,  considerable  prmninence 
was  given,  it  is  true,  on  one  side,  to  the  assertion  that,  if  tbe 

*  See  Ambnn.  ontio  ftmelirii  de  obitu  fmtrii  Satjri.  This  Dotion  of 
a  msgical  victoe  rendiog  in  the  bread,  ia  illoitrated  bj  an  example 
which  Ambroae  here  relatet  in  the  case  of  his  own  brother,  Tbe  Utter, 
at  some  period  before  he  had  rec^ved  baptism,  being  on  board  a  ship 
which  ran  ashore  and  was  wrecked,  obtained  from  some  of  his  fellow  V07- 
uen  who  had  been  baptiied,  a  portion  of  tbe  conseccaled  bread,  which 
tiiej  carried  with  them.  This  he  bonad  round  his  neck,  and  then  con- 
fldenljy  threw  himself  into  the  sea.  He  was  the  first  to  ^t  to  the  land, 
and  (H  coarse  ascribed  his  deliverance  to  tbe  power  of  tins  charm. 

t .  Meanwhile  we  find,  in  Che  third  canon  of  the  council  of  Csesaraa- 
g1uta,^arsgo«a,)  i^D.  380,  and  in  the  faurleeuth  canon  of  the  first  coon- 
m.  tJ  Toledo,  a.i>.  400,  a  stringent  decree  against  those  who  did  not 
partake  of  the  nenment  of  the  supper  at  cborch ;  but  this  decree  may 
pedi^w  have  been  directed,  not  so  much  asainst  the  abuse  of  treBsnrlng 
^the  consecrated  element  bj  itself  considered,  as  against  the  hypo- 
critical Catholicism  of  the  Prisdllians. 

X  See  Leo  the  Great,  Sermo  41. 
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Bacrament  of  the  supper  miist,  in  the  last  reference,  be  called  a 
sacrifice,  yet  by  thu  was  to  be  understood  simply  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  memory  of  Christ's  sacrifice  once  for  all ;  but  still 
the  notion  here  crept  in,  of  effects  and  influences  ^milar  to 
those  of  a  priestly  sacrifice. 

At  this  point  came  in  many  traditional  usages  from  the  pre- 
ceding period,  which,  though  they  sprung  originally  out  of  a 
purely  Christian  feeling,  yet,  on  acco'Ciiit  of  their  connection 
■with  the  ialse  notion  of  a'sacrifice,'  received  an.unevangelical 
meaning.  With  the  prayerof  thanks  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  were  united  intercessions  for  all'  the  'different 
classes  of  Christendom,  and  also  intercessions  for  the  repose  of 
the  souls  of  the  dead.  In  the  uniting  t^etherbf  tif^^  oBjects, 
the  idea  lying  at  bottom  was,  that  all  the 'prayers' of  Christians, 
both  thanksgivii^  and  intercessions,  derived  their  Christian 
significancy  from  their  reference  to  the  Redeemer  and  to  the 
redemption ;  that  the  spirit  of  love  which  actuated  the  com- 
munity of  believers  longed  to  have  the  blessed  effects  of  the 
redemption  experienced  by  all  the  individual  members  of 
Christ's  body,  and  also  by  those  who  did  not  as  yet  belong  to 
it,  who  must  first  be  incorporated  into  it  by  divine  grace ;  that 
nothing  could  be  alien  from  this  love,  which  concerned_the.iti' 
dividual  members  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  that  the  fellowship 
between  those  who  had  died  in  the  faith  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
living  members  of  the  same  community  of  the  Lord,  still  en- 
dured, and  could  not  be  interrupted  by  death ;  that  the  cele- 
bration of  the  remembrance  of  Christ's  sufferings  for  the 
redemption  of  mankind  was  especially  suited  to  call  forth  ell 
these  feelings.  It  is  this  combination  of  ideas,  too,  though 
not  so  distinctly  apprehended,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  those 
rhetorico-poetical  representations  in  the  Greek  boimlists,  con- 
eerning  the  connection  of  these  church-piayers  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  supper.  ■  Petitions  were  offered  for  those 
who  had  fitllen  asleep  in  Christ,  and  for  those  who  celebrated 
their  memory  .t  On  this  occasion,  too,  the  individuals  were 
particularly  mentioned  by  name,  who  had  made  donations  to 

*  K.  g.  Chryeostcnn.  h.  21,  in  act  apostol.  s.  4.    linrmyyixxirmi  rin  ra 

fHwnffur  ii  ffUrif,  Sti  iri(  rni  ■iim^mr    il^nn  luivii  i  Bin,  furi  rw 

t  'O  JiiuiH    ^ :  M{  T«r  ii    ^irrif  sisii^ii^iwi  ui    nr  ts|  /•rii'nf 
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the  cburcb  j  a  pi&cUce  certainly  calculated  to  ins}Hre  the  more 
wealthy  with  a  fidse  coDfidence,  by  leadii^  them  to  ima^i:ine 
that  by  auch  gifts  they  could  purchase  the  remis^on  of  their 
rang,  or  to  EU^ter  their  vanity,  eiace  they  considered  it  a  special 
honour  to  have  their  names  thus  publicly  proclaioied.'  Pa- 
Tents,  children,  hiubands,  and  wives,  celebrated  the  nKmory 
of  their  departed  friends  by  laying  a  gift  on  the  altar  at  tb^ 
death  and  on  each  returning  anuiversaTy  of  it,  thus  causing 
them  to  be  particularly  remembered  in  the  prayers  of  tim 
church.^ 

But  now,  when  the  idea  of  a  commemontive  celebration  <jf 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  mankind  passed  insensibly  into  the 
idea  of  an  efficacious  sacrificial  act  of  the  priest  standing  as  a 
mediator  between  God  and  men,  it  was  just  from  the  cotiaec- 
titm  of  these  intereessions  and  ofTeringB  with  this  sacrificial  act 
that  a  special  efficacy  was  attributed  to  them.}  The  expres* 
sions,  more  rhetorical  than  dogmatically  precise,  which  wez« 
employed  by  the  Greek  homilists,  for  the  purpose  of  represait- 
ing  to  the  imagination  the  efficacy  of  these  interc«9UCHis,§  like- 


584. 


n  Uudem, — also  the  29th  canon  of  the  coUDcit  of  ElTira, 
nomen  alicnjuB  ab  altare  cnni  ohlatione  recitare.  The  Koman  bishop 
iDQocent  direct«d  tbat  all  the  gifls  presented  sbonld  Grat  be  oommeuded 
to  God,  as  consecrated  to  his  service  by  Ibe  love  of  tbe  Christians ;  sod 
that  then  all  the  indjvidaals  dhoold  be  mentioned  bj  name  in  the  prayers 
of  the  church  at  the  celebration  of  the  commonion.  Prius  oblatiooes 
■oat  commendsndte.  ac  tunc  eonim  noraina,  qaonun  saat,  edicenda,  nt 
fWer  aaera  mi/al«ria  Bomineclor,  ep.  S5,  ad  Decentium,  s.  fi.      The 

Strons  of  the  church  were  alro  specially  mentioned  on  this  occa^oD: 
'  Cbrysoetom  represents  it  as  a  special  privilege  of  the  proprietor  «bo 
alloTB  a  chnrch  to  be  bnilt  oo  his  land,  ri  i>  nut  iyi'^  in^Jfmf  jUi  n 
tiftn  rn  iT'uiXa.;     H.  38,  in  act.  ap.  a.  S. 

t  CbrysoU.  h.  39,  in  act.  ap.  a.  3.  'Bfct  i  U'nm  tx-  "'""  ^'  •'"^ 
rsrji  ni  /'^f**  n  ^  yntmiui  h  Ttv  mtilifv.  BpiphunoB  cites  among 
other  andent  osagee  of  the  church,  expos.  M.  cathol.  'Eri  »>  riXumr 
ti'rot  if  m>«r«  ■»[  ^Mfrnt  w«tZ,Tti.  rf^iix-t  riJ-iSnTit  jtui  Xst^i.'k 
Mul  aimttiftmi.  Chrysostom  distinguishes  expressly  ihe  presentatiwi  of 
the  Lord's  ^pper,  m  reference  to  the  departed,  &am  the  prayev  and  dia 
abns  connected  therewith.  Oix  ■»*  r(irfi(Mj  irif  rSi  irit.Urrt,t  yiutrm, 
m  u'm  iimifia.,  (ui  liit  Un^iuninu.     In  act  ap.  H.  SI,  s.  4. 

J  Thus  the  irords  of  Innocent,  in  the  above-cited  passage  from  his 
Decretals,  refer  to  this  oonueclion :  Ul  ipeis  mysteriis  viam  fataiis 
{iradbug  aperiamas. 

§  See  ChrysDstoin.  U.  31,  in  act.  ap.  s.  4.    "  As,  on  the  celebralko, 
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wise  contributed  to  promote  the  tend^ic;,  tdready  esistiag  in 
the  popular  belief,  to  r^^rd  this  ordinkace  in  the  li^ht  of 
a  ciunn,  just  as  in  olJier  cases  we  may  often  Dbi<«ve  a 
similar  action  aad  reaction  betwew  the  dc^matical  and  the 
litur^cal  departments. 

Still,  boweTCT,  the  opposite  purely  evangelical  way  of  re- 
garding the  relation  of  the  gacramental  supper  to  Chrigt's 
sacrifice  is  expressly  adopted  by  Chiyiwwtom,  when  he  says : 
"  Do  we  not  offer  erery  day?  We  do  offer,  it  is  true;  but 
only  in  this  sense,  that  we  celebrate  Ike  memory  of  CkrxH's 
death.*  We  ever  preseit  the  same  offering;  or  ratiier  we 
oelebrtUe  the  remembrance  (f  that  one  offering."^  This  purely 
Christian  way  of  regarding  the  ordinance  is  presented  ^so  by 
Augustin,  when  he  says  that  Christians,  by  the  presentation 
and  participation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  celebrate  the 
memory  oi  the  offering  made  once  for  all ;{  when  he  styles  the 
Lord's  Supper  an  offeringin  thU  sense,  that  it  is  the  sacrament 
which  celebrates  the  remembrance  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.^ 
His  mode  of  ^>prehending  the  idea  of  sacrifice  seems  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  genuinely  Christian  spirit.  The  true  sacrifice 
consists,  according  to  him,  in  this:  that  the  soul,  consumed  by 
the  fire  of  divine  love,  consecrates  itself  wholly  to  God.  AU 
actions  which  flow  from  such  a  tanper  are,  in  this  sense,  sacri- 
fices. The  whole  redeemed  city  of  God,  the  community  of 
saints,  is  the  universal  offering  presented  to  God  by  the  Hi^ 
Priest,  who  has  offered  himsdf  for  ns,  that  we,  following  his 
example,  might  become  the  body  of  so  great  a  head.  This, 
the  celebmtion  of  Christ's  sacrifice  in  the  sacrament  of  the  holy 
supper  represents ;  ii^  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  the  church  at  the 

of  an  imperial  victory,  the  imprisoiied  obtun  their  li1>erty,  bat  \e  who 
lett  this  opportunity  Blip  obiaiuB  no  fiirtber  graoe,  ao  it  is  bere."  And 
Cyrill  of  JenisaJem,  Calechea.  MysUig<^.  v.  s.  7.  "  Jnst  as  iriien  the 
emperor  condemns  one  to  banishment,  bnt  if  his  kinsmen  present  a 
chsplet  ID  his  1>ehiiir,  the  emperor  is  Induced  to  show  him  some  hvour; 
lo  ve  present  to  God,  in  behalf  of  those  who  are  asleep,  ibough  they 
w«re  smners,  the  Christ  vho  was  offered  for  onr  sins." 

*  H.  17,  in  ep.  ad  Hebr.  s.  3.     'Aj.X'  ^»^nn>  rwiinai  nZ  Sa»V«' 

t  Peracfi  ejusdem  aacri&cii  memoriam  celebrant,  c.  Faiut  1.  XX.,  o.  18. 
§  L.  &  c.  SI,    Soerifidam  Chritti  per  Bacramentom  v '—  ' 
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Hune  time  preaeoto  itself  as  a  sacrifice  to  God.  That  is,  the 
living  celebratioQ  of  the  memoiy  of  Chriat's  sacrifice  in  Chris- 
tiaa  communion  neceesarily  iocludes  in  it,  that  they  who  are 
united  together,  by  faith  in  the  Bedeemer,  in  one  community 
of  God,  should  in  spirit  follow  the  Saviour,  and,  as  they  have 
been  redeemed,  in  order  wholly  to  belong  to  him  and  to  serve 
him,  give  themselves  unreservedly  to  God.  *  But  had  Augus< 
tin  conceived  and  expressed  this  in  a  way  so  entirely  clear,  and 
introduced  into  the  sacramentum  memorife  nothing  besides,  no 
loom  would  have  been  left  for  the  notion  of  a  sacrificial  act 
working  on  for  the  salvation  of  others.  He  did  connect  with 
it,  however,  the  idea  already  implied  in  the  practice  of  the 
church,  of  an  offering  for  the  repose  of  departed  80uk.f  It 
was  thus,  then,  that  Uie  germ  of  the  false  idea  of  sacrifice  still 
continued  to  be  propagated ;  and  so  it  passed  over,  by  means 
of  Gregory  the  Great  (with  whom  we  shall  commence  the 
next  period),  in  its  fully  developed  form,  to  the  succeeding 
centuries. 

To  that  which,  in  itself  considered,  had  sprung  out  of  a 
purely  Christian  root,  but  had  received  a  different  turn  by  be- 
coming diverted  and  estranged  from  the  original  Christian 
spirit,  belonged  also  the  celebration  of  the  jaemory  of  the  great 
teachert  of  the  universal  church,  divinely  enlightened  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  or  of  distinguished  individual  confessors  of  the 
faith.  By  itself  considered,  a  purely  Christian  feeling  and  in- 
terest manifested  themselves  in  this  fact,  that  men  not  only 
looked  for  and  acknowledged  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  great  whole  of  the  diurch,  but  had  their  attention  par- 
ticularly directed  also  to  the  special  forms  of  this  activity  in 
the  sanctified  and  enl^htened  human  minds  which  had  spe- 
cially served  as  the  oi^ans  of  that  Spirit ;  that  in  these,  and 
the  labours  of  these,  men  specially  honoured  the  power  and 
grace  of  God,  the  Redeemer  and  Sanctifier,  and  gave  this  par- 
ticular direction  to  the  views  of  their  contemporaries  and  of 
the  fbllowii^  generations,  which  should  go  on  to  develop  them- 
selves under  the  influence  of  Christian  remembrances.     The 

*  Dcdvitate  Dei,  I.  X.  c.  6.  Quod  etiam  Encnuneoto  altaris  fidelibns 
non  frequeutat  eccleus,  nbi  ei  demoiutrBtar,  qnod  is  es  re,  qnam  ofiert, 
ipaa  offeratnr. 

t  Ep.  32,  ad  Aarelium,  s.  6.    Oblatiouei  pro  spiritibol  di 
qma  vere  aliquid  adjuvare  credendum  est. 
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commemorative  days  of  hol;^  men  passed  over  from  the  pre* 
cedii^  period  into  this ;  many  such  days  were  celebrated  in 
those  particular  portions  of  the  church  where  these  men  were 
bom,  or  where  they  had  laboured  ;  and  some  of  than  through- 
out the  whole  church,  with  more  than  usual  pomp  and  circum- 
stance. The  latter  was  the  case  with  festiTala  in  coromonoi- 
ration  of  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  and  ^ul,  which  were  among 
the  prindpal  festivals  at  Borne,  and  with  the  feast  in  honour 
of  St.  Stephen." 

The  Christian  mode  of  judgment  was  shown  also  in  this, 
that  men  no  longer  shrunk  from  the  contact  of  a  dead  body 
as  if  it  were  unclean  and  defiling,  but  looked  upon  the  body 
as  the  orgaD  of  a  purified  soul,  destined  to  be  transfigured  to  a 
higher  form  of  existence.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  repose  of 
such  bodies  was  watched  with  the  faithful  memory  of  reve- 
reace  and  love  j  that  they  were  gladly  received  and  deposited 
in  newly  erected  churchea,  so  as  to  connect  these  places,  as  it 
were,  by  an  outward  hiatcsical  bond  with  the  Chnatian  deeds 
of  the  church  achieved  in  more  ancient  times.  But  we  ob- 
served  alreadjr,  in  the  preceding  period,  how  the  multitude 
began  to  inchne  towards  a  deification  of  human  instruments. 
The  church-teachers,  who  in  one  respect  resisted  this  popular 
b«it,'|'  yet  in  another  were  hurried  along  themselves  by  the 
same  spirit ;  and  they  certainly  fostered  in  the  germ  that  ten- 

*  The  faet  that  this  last-meDtioned  featival  was  transfeTred  bj  the 
Western  charch  to  the  daf  after  CbriBtmu  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any 
exaggerated  Teverence  tor  Stephen,  that  Tentured  to  compare  him  in 
some  sense  vttb  Christ ;  but  the  reasoa  of  it  is  to  be  Giund  rather  in  the 
right  appreheosioD  of  Stepbeo's  relation  to  lus  Savioar  and  Master,  to 
whom  he  bore  witness  by  his  confessicm  and  death.  In  this  wa;  it  was 
intended  to  represent  Stephen  as  the  first  witness  of  Christ,  who  was 
bom  on  the  day  before ;  it  was  intended  by  this  to  make  it  manifest, 
that  witboat  the  Ssiioar's  birth,  Stephen  coald  not  have  suffered  this 
martjrdom ;  that  bis  martp-dom  was  a  standing  memoiial  of  what 
human  naRire  bad  attuned  b;  Christ's  nativity.  The  Western  bond* 
lists,  especially  Aagustin,  nnderstood  very  well  how  to  nnfbld  and  torn 
to  good  account  this  eonuectictt  of  ideas. 

f  At  die  death  of  a  venented  monk,  contentitns  might  arise  between 
the  people  of  the  city  and  the  country  about  the  possession  of  his  body- 
See  Theodoret,  hist  reli^oa.  0.SI,  T.  III.  p.'123e.  But  pious  monlis,  as 
has  been  already  seen  in  the  case  of  Anthony,  took  care  beforehand  to 
have  the  place  of  their  burial  eoocealed,  and  to  prevent  their  bodies  be- 
'Ooming  objects  of  wonhip.  See  hitt  ieligiaa.p.  II48  and  1231,  in  the 
vol.  jost  cited. 
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iiency,  the  extrKraganoes  and  nunifestly  pagan-like  offihoota 
of  vhicb  they  were  contending  agniDst  The  churches  now 
erected  over  the  tombe  of  the  martyrs  toided  to  promote  the 
Teneration  for  them.  The  feelinga  and  rememtusBoee  here 
awakoied  by  the  place  itself,  might  ia  many  cases  lead,  to 
eKtiaordioary  effects  on  the  mind.  Thus  it  may  be  explauied 
how  the  conscience  of  many  a  guilty  individual  might  here  be 
aroused,  and  impel  him  to  ^e  confession  of  his  crime;  *  bow 
many  kinds  of  diseases,  where  a  particular  bent  of  the  ima^< 
uatioo  or  state  of  the  nervous  system  had  special  sway,  might 
bere  be  relieved, — eq>ecially  mental  diseases,  as  indeed  manj 
of  the  churches  of  the  martyrs  were  celebrated  for  the  cure  of 
demoniacs.  The  same  edecta  were  attributed  to  the  reUques 
of  saints  and  martyrs,  the  sig^t  and  touch  of  which  often  pro- 
duced  great  effects,  by  virtue  of  what  they  were  for  the  mind  of 
the  beholder.  The  iact  was  triumphantly  appealed  to,  that  the 
divine  grace,  revealed  itself  in  so  manifold  ways  through  these 
consecrated  organs,  tiiat  the  body  of  each  martyr  was  not  pre- 
served in  a  single  burial  place,  but  cities  and  villages  shared 
it  between  than;  and  that  although  the  martyr's  body  was 
tlrtis  distributed  in  fn^ments,  yet  the  gracious  virtue  of  the 
remains  continued  to  he  undivided,  f  Sut  in  this  way  it  came 
about,  that  the  people,  on  whom  what  was  immediately  present, 
and  made  a  direct  impression  on  their  own  senses,  exerted  the 
greatest  influence,  instead  of  adhering  steadfastly  to  the  one 
Saviour  and  Mediator  for  sinful  humanity,  forgot  him  in  their 
admiration  of  men  standing  in  equal  need  of  redemption 
with  themselves,  and  made  the  latter  (h^r  mediators ;  and  that 
much  which  was  esa«itially  heathen  became  inoorponUed, 
under  a  Christian  form,  with  Christian  modes  of  feeling  and 
thinking.  There  were  to  be  found  in  the  churches  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, as  formerly  in  the  temples  of  pagan  gods,  r^resenta- 


3t  tembiliter  dsmoues  ooniileiitar, 
fnrem  qoendam,  qui  ad  earn  locmn  veoerBt,  Dt  fUsnm  jormdu  decipei^ 
oompoUnm  foine  ooafiteri  fartnu  et  quod  abstnlerat  reddire.  AngaS' 
lin.  ep.  78,  ■.  3. 

t  Tlieodoret.      'EUmn.   SifnTiwiM    rmH^t.     DilpBtBt.  S.  p.  902. 
IIi'Xw  iwi  o^Hi  nvim  iiunifiiittHu-  /u^ittirrtt   «i  MJ^wnr  kjt^mi  it 
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tiona  in  gold  or  Bilcer,  of  limbe  suppoied  to  have  been  healed 
by  help  of  the  martyrs,  and  vrbiek  were  Buspended  there  as 
consecrated  gifts.*  Tnuiaierring  to  the»e  churches  the  cAA 
practice  of  incubatioa  in  the  temples  of  .^^scul^ius,  nek 
persoiu  laid  themselva  dovn  in  them,  and  sought  tor  the 
cure  of  their  con^ilunts  by  sudi  ronedies  as  it  was  supposed 
the  martyrs  wonhi  reveal  in  dreams,  durii^  the  night;  and 
many  were  the  l^ends  told  of  thdr  appearances  on  these  occa- 
uons.  If  a  man  was  about  to  start  on  a  journey,  he  besought 
some  martyr  to  accon^uny  and  protect  hun ;  and  on  his  saf^ 
return,  he  repaired  again  to  the  church  to  return  thanks.  An, 
under  paganism,  every  province  and  city  had  its  tutelary  deity, 
so  now  the  martyrs  were  converted  into  these  tutelary  beings.^ 
Sometimes  pagan  myths  were  mixed  up  with  Christian  legends, 
martyrs  converted  into  mythical  personages,  and  others  in- 
vented who  never  lived.  Thus  the  Ikble  of  Castor  and  Follui 
was  transf^red  to  Fhocas,  a  martyr,  said  to  have  been  a  gar- 
dener at  Sinope,  in  Pontus, — whether  any  such  person  ever 
]iv€d,  or  the  whole  was  but  a  mythical  iuvention, — and  he  was 
converted  into  a  patron  saint  of  sailors,  whose  opportune  ap- 
pearance and  friendly  interposition  formed  the  subject  of  many 
»  legend.}  The  p^ian  celebrations  in  memory  of  die  dead  (t^. 
parentalia),  offerings  and  sacrificial  banquets  in  honour  of  the 
manes,  were  transferred  to  martyrs  and  other  deceased  persons, 
at  whose  graves  the  people  prepared  feasts,  which  they  were 
invited  to  attend  as  guests.     Well-meaning  bishops  had  over- 

•  Theodoret  1.  e.  T.  IV.  f,  9as, 

t  Aa  Theodaretns  says  himself  1.  c  903 :  3«HfKc   ■«!   "^ixi'   »> 

and  Sjnesiiu  isfB  of  the  ThrBcisn  •auxtjn  ;— 
eiwr 

Bjam  UI.  T.  456. 
t  Cramected  with  this  wis  ^le  fallowing  bctutiftil,  though  oot  parelf 
CfariKiaa  cmtom.  Daring  a  voyige  at  sm,  in  prqiariag  tlie  eommoD 
table  for  the  whole  orew,  a  diih  was  set  Ibr  Pbosss,  who  was  mpposed 
to  be  aa  iaviwble  gaeaL  The  diffierent  inilividnals  of  (he  ore*  pnr- 
ehaud  thii  ^sh  in  bun.    TheamowHof  all  tlud^i  of  the  voyage  w 
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looked  these  things  in  the  untntored  multitude,  hoping  that  by 
tbe  triumph  of  Cbriatianity  over  sensual  rudeness,  these  abuses 
would  disappear  of  themselves.*  But  it  was  by  means  of  this 
unwise  connivance,  springing  from  an  anxiety  to  promote  coa- 
TernoD  by  masses,  that  encouragement  was  given  to  the  habit  of 
eonfoundiug  pagan  and  Christian  customs,  and  the  pervading 
influence  of  the  Christian  spirit  greatly  retarded.  The  abuse, 
which  might  have  been  more  easily  suppressed  at  the  be^n- 
ning,  was  now  upheld  by  the  authori^  of  the  older  bishops, 
and  by  length  of  time  became  so  inveterate,  that  a  !North- 
African  council  could  only  decree  that  these  banquets  should 
be  discontinued  as  far  as  po9sibIe,t  and  that  it  required  all  the 
firmness  and  pastoral  prudence  of  an  Augustin,  which  few 
possessed  in  the  same  eminent  d^ee,  to  get  the  better  here 
over  the  rudeness  and  superstition  of  the  multitude.} 

Pagans  and  Manichseans  already  frequently  reproached  the 
catholic  church  with  defying  the  saints.  As  it  r^ards  the 
pagans,  it  was  indeed  oftentimes  tlie  very  circumstance  which 
most  completely  accorded  with  the  Christian  feelings,  that 
was  most  repugnant  to  their  own.  The  church  fathers  de- 
fended  themselves  against  this  reproach,  by  affirming  that  it 
was  fax  from  being  the  design  of  the  church  to  deify  the  mar- 
tyrs ;  that  they  were  only  honoured  and  loved  as  instruments 
of  the  divine  working.  Thus,  Augustin  says :  §— "  The 
Christian  people  celebrate  the  memory  of  the  martyrs,  as  well 
that  we  may  be  excited  to  emulate  th^  virtues  as  that  we 
may  share  in  their  merits  and  be  supported  by  their  pisyera. 
Tet  it  is  not  to  the  martyrs,  but  only  to  the  God  of  the 
martyrs,  even  in  churches  consecrated  to  their  memory,  that 

•  See  vol.  I.  Beet  3. 

i  CoDcil.  Hlppon.  A.D.  393,  qoantnin  fieri  potest 

X  See  the  report  on  this  nutter  in  Augustin,  ep.  39,  ad  Alvpiom.  This 
pagan  celebration  waa  traniitrred  particularl;  to  the  festiTaTwhich  was 
hela  originally  in  remembrance  of  the  poner  to  bbd  and  to  loose,  con-  . 
ferred  on  Peter,  ibe  natalitia  ecclesiie  et  episcopatos.  As  this  f^lival 
ftll  OD  the  S2nd  of  Febmuy,  Ihe  mages  connected  with  iiBrious  kinds 
of  sin-offerings,  the  paraaalia  ;fArsatiimc»,  which  happened  in  the 
month  of  Febrnary,  came  to  be  mixed  in  with  it.  Perhaps,  too,  the  idea 
of  the  keys  to  the  kinRdom  of  heaven  bring  given  to  Peter  aave  occamon 
fbr  the  introdnction  of  varioos  pagan  ideas  and  customs  of  this  sort.  See 
eoDcil.  Turon.  II.  a.d.  667,  c  sa,  agtunst  those  qui  in  festintate  cathe- 
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we  erect  altan.  'What  bishop  has  ever  stood  at  the  altar  near 
the  grave  <^  a  martyr,  and  said,  '  We  offer  to  thee  Feter,  Paul, 
or  Cyprian  I '  Whatever  is  offered,  we  offer  to  the  God  who 
crowned  the  martyrs,  and  we  present  it'on  the  holy  spots  con- 
secrated to  the  memory  of  those  whom  he  has  crowned  ;  so 
that,  by  the  very  recollections  of  the  place,  our  feeling;8  may 
rise  upward,  and  our  love  be  eokindled  as  well  towards  those 
whose  example  we  would  imitate,  as  towards  Him  by  whose 
help  we  may  be  enabled  to  do  so.  We  honour  the  martyrs, 
then,  with  that  reverence  of  love  and  communion  which  even 
ia  tlds  life  we  pay  to  the  holy  men  of  God,  who,  in  the  tem- 
per of  their  h«^irts,  appear  to  us  to  be  prepared  to  suffer  such 
things  for  the  gospel  truth.  But  the  former  we  reverence 
with  the  greater  devotion,  as  the  confidence  u  greater  with 
which  it  can  be  done,  after  the  conflict  is  over, — as  the  assur- 
ance with  which  we  praise  the  conquerors  is  more  complete 
than  we  can  have  with  regaid  to  those  who  are  still  engE^;ed 
in  the  conflict."  So  Theodoret :  "  We  honour  them  as  wit- 
nesses and  well-disposed  servants  of  the  most  High."*  The 
church-teachers,  as  well  as  the  rest,  shared  in  that  wide-spread 
&ith  in  the  operations  of  divine  grace  through  the  remains 
which  had  once  served  as  the  sanctified  bodily  oi^;ajis  of  these 
men.  They  looked  upon  these  as  an  evidence  of  the  import- 
ance which  a  ianctified  man,  in  whatever  state  or  coudition, 
had  in  the  sight  of  God ;  they  spoke  on  this  subject  with  en- 
thusiasm ;  but  at  the  sune  time  they  constantly  referred  back 
from  these  sanctified  men  to  God  the  author  of  all,  and  repre- 
swited  them  as  only  living  monuments  of  the  Redeemer's 
grace.  Teachers  like  Chrysostom  and  Augustin  exhorted 
their  hearers  not  to  place  their  dependence  on  the  iutercessioo 
of  the  martyrs  without  any  holiness  of  thrir  own  ;  not  to  u^e 
them  as  a  crutch  for  their  own  inactivity;  representing  the 
martyrs  and  smnts  as  being,  after  all,  but  men,  in  their  sinftil 
naiMTe  the  same  with  all  others ;  and  callii^  upon  their 
hearers  to  reverence  them  truly  by  imitating  their  virtues.  In 
a  word,  we  find  here  various  conflicting  elements  of  a  Chris- 
tian estimation  of  true  wortii,  and  an  unevangelical  over- 
valuation of  human  instruments. 

So  also  the  Utuigy  of  the  Eastern  church,  where  it  mates 

*  L.  C  908.     'He  Sue  yi  ^*v^(  jiai  imZi  Si^iraiTBi. 
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mentiofi  of  the  martyn,  contains  something  at  variance  nith 
the  exaggerated  revefence  bestowed  on  them.  For  aa  the 
-original  custom  of  oMalionet  pro  matiyribut  arose  from  th6 
&ct  that  they  were  placed  on  the  same  level  with  other 
redeemed  sinfiil  men,  so  this  view  of  the  case  passed  over  into 
the  liturgical  forms,  and  the  martyrs  were  mentioned  in  like 
manner  with  others,  in  the  intercessions.*  We  must  endea- 
vour to  reconcile  this  element,  originating  in  the  primitive 
Christian  way  of  thinking,  with  ibe  prevailing  notions  con- 
cerning the  martyrs,  by  some  such  explanation  as  the  follow- 
ing :  that  although  the  martyrs  were  mentioned  in  the  rame 
rank  and  series,  yet  thfa  was  done  with  a  different  reference 
and  in  another  sense ;  the  martyrs  being  considered  as  a  stand- 
ing witness  of  the  redeeming  power  of  Christ's  sufferings,  the 
remembrance  of  which  was  celebrated  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
supper,  and  also  of  his  victory  over  .death ;  t  just  as  in  the 
celebration  of  a  trinmph  of  the  emperor,  all  those  partook  of 
the  honour  who  had  borne  any  share  in  obtaining  the  victory. 

Much,  however,  as  the  more  distinguished  teachers  of  the 
church  laboured  to  reconcile  with  the  essence  of  the  pure 
Christian  worship  of  God,  and  so  to  spiritualize,  the  worship 
of  the  saints,  still  the  estravsgant  encomiums  which  they  be- 
stowed on  them,  in  their  rhetorieo-poetical  style  of  writing 
and  speaking,  could  not  Aul  to  result  in  promoting  the  popu- 
lar superstition.  And  by  the  same  principle  on  which  they 
here  proceeded  to  spiritualize  tlie  worship  of  the  saints,  the 
New-Platonic  philosophers  could  sublimate  and  spiritualize 
polytheism  itseU. 

But  here,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  the  overstrained  ascetic  ten- 
dency, respecting  wliieh  we  have  already  spoken,  an  opposi- 
tion manifested  itself,  which  grew  out  of  the  original  Chris- 
tian spirit  stiJl  remaining  in  the  church.  The  extravagant 
veneration  paid  to  the  martyrs,  which,  among  the  people 
bordering  on  idolatry,  moved  the  presbyter  Vigilanlius  of 
Barcelona,  a  native  of  Gaul— whom  we  have  mentioned  in 
another  connection  as  an  opponent  of  the  one-sided  ascetic 
tendency  and  of  Monachism — to  call  the  whole  thing  in  ques- 

*  In  the  general  w^rtM  kit  the  commanity  of  believers,  it  was 

■  aid   also  ;    K^r  itifruflt  in  i^r  iwif  /titfrif^,.      CbrjCMtODl.   h.    SI,   in 

t  Chrysostom. :  Kal  rJti  ti!  ti  9avai«r/m  tit  Sifunt  rn/tiUt. 
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tioD.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  pcxisessed,  indeed,  of 
too  headstrong  a  temper,  yet  actuated  by  an  honeat  and  pious 
zeal  for  preserving  the  purity  of  the  Clnistiaa  &jth.*  Had 
he  used  greater  moderation  in  attacking  aberrations  of  the 
religious  spirit  which  still  bad  some  foundation  in  the  feel- 
ings,  although  misiuterpreted,  of  the  Christian  heart,  he  might 
have  accomplished  more.  In  a  tract  written  against  tbe 
abuses  of  the  church  in  his  time,  he  calls  the  venerators  of 
martyrs  aod  reliques  "  ashes- worshippers  and  idolaters. "f  He 
represents  it  as  supremely  ridiculous  to  manifest  such  ve- 
nraation,  nay,  adoration,  of  a  miserable  heap  of  ashes  and 
wretched  bones;  to  cover  th^n  under  costly  drapery,  and 
kiss  them.J 

In  answer  to  this  r^rooch  of  worshipping  the  martyrs, 
Jerome  relics,  that  Christians  were  fitr  from  intending  to  pay 
creatures  the  honour  which  is  due  to  the  Creator  alone ;  they 
so  honoured  the  reliques  of  the  martyrs  as  to  worship  Him  only 
of  whom  the  martyrs  had  borne  testimony.  The  honour  th^' 
showed  to  the  servants  had  reference  to  the  Master  himself, 
who  says,  Matt.  i.  40,  "  He  that  receiveth  you,  receiveth  me." 
£ut  was  the  thotight  ichich  Jerome  here  makes  »o  prominent 
aettiaUy  present  to  the  consciomneas  of  the  people  in  their 
veneratitm  of  reliques  and  martyrs'} 

When  Vigilantius  spoke  of  wretched  hones,  Jerome  could 
very  justly  reply,  that  the  devotion  of  believers  saw  and  felt 
somewhat  more  than  this  in  them ;  that  to  the  eye  of  faith, 
there  was  nothing  here  which  was  dead ;  but  that,  through 
these,  believers  looked  up  Ut  the  saints  living  with  God ; 
that  God  is,  in  truth,  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 

Vigilantius  complained  that  the  heathen  practice  of  placing 
Eghted  lamps  before  the  images  of  iYitar  gods  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  martyrs ;  that  wax  tapers  were  burned  during 

*  Hence  nay  tisv«  pnie«eded  the  Kmiewbat  isnoraiit  seal  wluch  ha 

ntanifeflted  in  the  OriKeuistic  cantraTersiei.    See  belov. 

t  Cinerarioi  et  idololntras.     Hieronjm.  ep.  109,  ad  Bipariam, 

I  Qoid  necesn  est,  te  lanto  bonore  non  Bolnm  honorare,  eed  etiam 

■dotare  iUod  neecio  quid,  qnod  in  modieo  tbkuIo  transferendo  colis  ? 

nbicnnqae  pulTiecnlum  nescio  quod  in  modico  vaicnlo  prelioso  I'lutea- 

mine  circuindstnm  osCQlanlM  adorant.    Hieronjm.  c-  Vi^laiit  ■.  4. 

The  nneio  qnod  intimatet,  perhapa,  that  the  bones  of  some  unknown 

perton  were  often  given  out  for  reliqneg. 
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tite  day-tig^t  in  the  churches  of  the  maxbyta;* — how  could 
they  think  of  honouring  those  martyrs  by  the  light  of  misemble 
wax  candles,  on  whom  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  God's  thrcnte 
reflected  all  the  brightness  of  his  nuyestyp  To  this  Jerome 
relies  I — "  Even  though  some  of  the  laity  or  pious  wtnnen 
might,  la  their  simplicity,  suppose  the  martyrs  were  so 
honoured,  yet  we  are  bound  to  recognise  and  to  respect  the 
pious  feelings  evinced,  though  they  may  exi  in  the  mode  of 
their  expression.  Thus  Christ  approved  the  pious  feelings  of 
the  woman  who  anointed  him,  and  reproved  the  disciples  who 
found  fault  with  her."  Such  considerationB  ought,  indeed,  to 
teach  indulgence  towards  errors  of  religious  feeling ;  yet  not 
the  less  on  this  account  ought  those  errors  to  be  censured 
which  might  prove  so  dangerous  to  pure  Christianity.  True, 
the  charity  which  seeks  out  aod  indulgently  embraces  what- 
ever of  truth  may  be  lying  at  the  ground  of  the  error,  ought 
not  to  fail ;  and  it  is  only  in  connection  with  this  charity  ttiat 
zeal  for  truth  can  work  rightly ;  but  neither  should  the  cor- 
rective zeal  for  truth  be  wanting,  if  the  error  must  not  be 
suffered  at  length  wholly  to  supplant  the  fundamental  truth, 
and  Christianity  to  be  completely  subverted  by  the  unchristian 
element.  Zeal  for  truth,  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  love,  must 
operate  constantly  as  a  corrective  and  refining  energy  ia  the 
life  of  the  church,  if  its  divine  foundation  is  to  be  preserved 
pure  and  entire. 

Yigilontius  inveighed  also  against  the  nocturnal  assemblies 
(the  v^ils)  held  in  the  churches  of  the  martyrs ;  asserting, 
what  his  antagonist  Jerome  could  not  deny,  that  these  assem- 
blies, in  which  both  the  sexes  participated,  frequently  served 
as  a  pretext  and  as  an  occasion  for  gross  immoralities.  He 
seems  also  to  have  thought  it  unbefitting  tiiat  the  vigils — 
which,  according  to  ancient  usage,  were  a  distinctive  ^ture 
of  the  Easter  festival — should  be  transferred  to  the  festival  of 
the  martyrs.  He  inveighed  next  against  the  relianee  placed 
on  the  intercettiotu  of  the  martyrt.  "  According  to  the  holy 
scriptures,"  says  he,  "  the  living  only  should  mutually  pray 
for  each  other.  To  this  Jerome  repbes,  that,  if  the  ap(»tles 
and  mar^rs  in  this  earthly  life,  before  they  had  yet  come 
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safely  out  of  the  conflict,  were  able  to  pray  for  others,  how- 
much  more  could  they  do  so  after  they  had  obtained  the 
victory.  But  what  word  of  scripturo  bids  the  faithful  call 
upon  such  departed  saints  to  be  their  intercessors,  as  it  in- 
vites the  living  to  mutual  intercession  for  each  other,  in  the 
fellowship  of  love  ? 

As  an  argument  againstsuch  innovations,  Yigilantiusaffirms 
that  the  martyrs  could  not  be  present  wherever  they  were  in- 
voked to  hear  men's  petitions,  and  to  be  ready  to  succour 
them.  Here  he  may  luve  concaved  of  the  habitation  of  the 
blessed  spirits  ailer  a  manner  somewhat  confined  and  local, 
and  possibly  may  have  taken  various  figurative  expressions  of 
the  New  Testament  in  too  material  and  literal  a  sense.*  On 
the  other  hand,  Jerome  asserts  of  the  glorified  saints,  that  they 
follow  the  Lamb  wiiithersoever  he  goes,  Hev.  siv.  4.  If, 
then,  the  Lamb  is  everywhere  present,  so  must  we  believe 
that  they  also  who  are  with  the  Lamb  are  everywhere  present ; 
thus  the  &ithful  are,  in  spirit,  everywhere  present  with  Christ. 
Both  Vigilantius  and  Jerome,  although  in  opposite  ways,  were 
for  knowing  too  much  respecting  those  tMngs  of  a  higher 
world  which  are  hidden  &om  the  eye  of  man,  and  of  which  he 
cannot  judge  by  the  forms  of  his  earthly  perception. 

When  the  miracles  said  to  have  been  wroi^ht  at  the  graves 
of  martyrs,  and  by  their  reliques,  were  alleged  in  defence  of 
the  propriety  and  great  importance  of  honouring  them,  we  do 
not  find  that  Yig^kntius  took  much  pains  to  examine  into  the 
credibility  of  these  reports,  but  he  simply  opposed  to  tiiis  pre- 
vailing passion  for  the  miraculous,  the  Christian  principle  of 
judgment  respecting  miracles.  "  The  Christian  who  is  certain 
of  his  faith,"  says  he,  "neither  seeks  nor  asks  for  miracles; 
nor  does  he  need  them.  Miracles  were  wrought  not  for  the 
believing,  but  for  the  unbelieving."  Feihapa  Vigilautius 
intended  by  so  sayii^  to  have  it  understood,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  thoee  who  were  seeking  miracles  from  the  martyrs  showed, 
by  this  very  circumstance,  how  far  removed  they  were  from 
the  genuine  Christian  spirit,  and  on  the  other,  that,  in  the 
main,  these  pretended  miracles  were  nothing  but  a  delusion ; 

•  We  perceive  liere  the  advocate  of  the  grosdy  literal  interpreUtioa 
of  the  Bible,  the  opponent  of  Origen,  when  he  lays :  Vel  in  unu  Abrahie 
vel  in  loco  refrigeni  vel  sabter  aram  Dei  SDimas  apostoloram  et  mar- 
tj'nun  consediMe. 
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fbr,  as  the  end  fbr  which  all  tnintclea  w«re  perfonned  ii»loagtr 
existed  in  the  minds  of  believers,  miracleg  ou^ht,  amoi^ 
Christians,  no  Longer  to  be  admitted. 

This  extravagant,  superstitious  tendency  maaifeated  itself 
also  particularly  in  the  wortkip  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
ascetic  spirit  venerated  in  Mary  the  ideal  of  the  unmamed 
life ;  the  name  "  mother  of  God"  {htoroKoe),  which  it  had 
become  the  custoai  to  i^iply  to  her  ever  since  the  last  times  <^ 
the  fourth  century,  and  which  afterwards  became  the  occasioB 
of  so  many  controvenies, — this  name  itself  n%ht,  by  a  mituial 
misoonstructioD  of  the  people,  omtribute  some  sfas^  towards 
the  doficatioa  of  Mary.  Among  a  small  sect  of  women,  who 
came  &oro  Thrace  and  settled  down  in  Ambia,  the  nipei- 
stition  had  already  advanced  to  an  idolatrous  WOTship  of  the 
virgin  Mary ;  a  ptacttee  univenally  condemned,  it  is  true,  1^ 
the  church.  They  looked  upon  themselves  as  the  priesteases 
of  Mary.  On  a  set  day,  consecrated  to  her  as  a  festival,  th^ 
conveyed  ^lout  in  chariots  (£i^i)i  similar  to  those  used  l^ 
the  pagans  in  religious  processioas,  cakes  (x  ^nSetra  cona^- 
crated  to  Mary  (iraXXopiScc,  raXXvpui,  henea  thur  name 
KoKKvptliavilti,  Collyridians),  which  they  presented  as  ofibr* 
ings  to  her,  and  then  ate  tlionselvea.  It  would  seem  that 
this  was  a  transfer  of  the  oblatums  at  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the 
worship  of  Mary,  the  whole  takii^  the  shape  of  a  pagan  owo- 
mony.  The  truth  perhaps  was,*  that  a  comiptton  was  hoe 
introduced  from  the  pagan  woraltip  of  Cores,  that  the  cus- 
tomary bread-offerings  at  the  heathen  feast  of  the  harvest 
(Thesmophoria),  in  honour  of  Ceres,  had  berai  changed  iac 
such  offerings  in  honour  of  Mary.  The  excessive  veneiatioo 
of  Mary  had,  as  a  further  ctmsequence,  however,  \»  call  Ibrth 
still  more  violent  opponeots;  and  these  seem  to  have  been 
antagonists  at  the  same  time  of  the  one-sided  ascetic  tendeoey 
which  chose  Mary  as  its  ideal.  This  ctaitroveRy  grew  mcve 
particularly  out  of  a  diluted  question  of  histMy  and  exegens. 
Many  teachers  of  the  church  had  in  the  piecadiog  period 
maintained  that  by  the  brethren  of  Jeeut,  mentiooed  in  the 
New  Testament,  were  to  be  undrastood  the  latn  bom  sons  of 
Mary.  But  the  ascetic  spirit,  and  the  excessive  veneration  of 
Mary,  were  now  shocked  at  tlie  renewal  of  ttus  opinion.  Thus 
it  came  about  that,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  a  layman 
*  A  ooQjeclqre  of  bishop  Miioter  of  Seeland. 
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of  Rome,  hy  the  name  of  ffelvitUui,  destitute  as  it  would 
seem  of  a  regular  theolt^cal  educatioD,  supposed  that  in  the 
New  Testanteat  he  found  reasons  for  this  opiuiiHt,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  appealed  to  the  authority  of  Tertidlian  ajid 
Victorinus  of  Petavio.  He  affirmed,  also,  that  by  this  opinion 
he  nowise  inftii^ied  oq  the  honour  of  Mary  ;  and  be  was  thus 
led  to  attack  also  the  exaggerated  opinion  of  the  unmarried 
life.  He  quoted  the  examples  of  the  patriarchs,  wlio  had 
maintained  a  pious  life  in  wedloek  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  referred  to  the  examples  of  such  vii^;ins  as  had  by  no  means 
lived  up  to  their  colling.  Th«se  opinions  of  Helvidius  might 
lead  us  to  cooclude,  that  the  combating  of  a  one-sided  ascetic 
spirit  was  a  matter  of  still  more  weight  with  him  than  the 
defence  of  hia  views  with  regard  to  Mary.  Perhaps,  also,  he 
may  have  been  led  into  these  views  simply  by  eiegetical 
inquiries  and  obserrations,  and  so  had  been  drawn  into  tins 
opposition  to  the  over-polttation  of  celibacy,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  his  opinion  against  an  objection  on  the 
score  of  propriety. 

But  wheu  we  consider,  that  at  the  very  time  when  Helvidiiu 
appeared  at  Boiue,  the  presbyter  Jerome,  by  his  extravagant 
encODUums  on  the  unmarried  and  his  depreciation  of  the 
married  life  was  creating  there  a  great  sensation,  and  by  his 
extreme  statements,  givii^  every  provocation  which,  accoid- 
ing  to  the  common  course  of  things,  would  be  likely  to  call 
forth  oppo^tion  from  the  other  Bi&;  it  seems  more  pR^>ahle 
that  both  Helvidius  and  Jovinian  were  excited  by  tliis  very 
counter-action  of  their  own  polemical  efforts,  although,  in  the 
ease  of  the  latter,  the  opposition  doubtless  was  based  on  a 
deeper  inward  ground  in  the  whole  connected  system  of  his 
Christian  &ith.  Jerome  wrote  against  Helvidius,  to  whom, 
in  scientific  culture  and  erudition,  he  was  confessedly  superior, 
with  all  the  violence  and  heat  which  ebaracterized  him. 

AmM^  these  opponents  of  the  reigning  opinicHi  belongs 
also  another  contemporary,  Bonosns,  a  bishop,  probably  of 
Sardica,  in  Illyria,  against  whose  views  several  synods,  ^as  well 
as  the  bishops  Ambrose  of  Milan,  and  Siricius  of  Bomej 
protested." 

*  See  tlie  letter  to  Anjajis,  bishop  of  Thewaloiiica,  proliably  mitten 
b;  Oie  Boman  bishop  Siricius.  Bc^  ^icins  acd  Ambrose  held  this 
Ofonion  to  be  an  esBeutially  &lse  doctrine.    The  latter  says :  Hoc  taatum 
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TI16  idolstnnis  vereration  of  tlie  vir^n  Mary,  in  Arabia,  of 
which  we  bese  just  spoken,  was  probably  the  occasion  also  of 
the  same  views  being  advanced  by  many,  whom  the  blind  zea- 
lot Epiphanius  denominates  enemies  of  Mary  {hyriSuofiapia- 

In  the  preceding  period,  we  already  noticed  the  derotion 
with  which  places  in  Palestine  consecrated  by  relinous  re- 
membrances were  regarded  and  sought  out  br  the  Christians. 
The  tendency  towards  the  outward,  in  the  religious  spirit  of 
these  times,  must  have  contributed  to  increase  the  veneration 
for  these  monuments  of  sacred  histoiy.  EspeciaJly  since  the 
empress  Helena  and  other  members  of  the  Gonstantine  &ini!y 
had  been  so  eager  to  visit  these  spots,  and  had  decorated  them 
with  magnificent  churches,  the  number  of  pilgrims  began 
greatly  to  multiply.  Chrysoatom  says,  tiiat  from  all  quarters 
of  the  earth  men  nock  to  see  the  places  where  Christ  was  bom, 
^^ere  he  suffered  and  was  buried.*  Emperors  made  pilgri- 
mages to  the  tomb  of  the  apostle  Peter  in  Rome,  and  before 
they  visited  it  laid  aside  all  their  imperial  insignia,  in  memory 
of  ibis  hero  of  the  faith.  Even  the  memory  of  Job  drew  many 
pilgrims  to  Arabia,  to  see  the  dung-heap  and  to  kiss  the  earth 
on  which  the  man  of  God  bad  suffered  with  such  resignation.')' 
Tery  justly  did  it  appear  a  great  thing  to  Chrysostom,  that, 
while  the  monuments  of  earthly  glory  were  overlooked,  the 
places,  in  themselves  inconsiderable,  consecrated  by  nothing 
but  the  remembrances  of  religion,  should  be  searched  out,  after 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  years,  by  the  common  devotion ; 
and  very  properly  might  he  say,  that  great  profit  could  be  derived 
from  visiting  those  spots,  from  the  recollections  and  thoughts 
which  they  augg'ested,  while  the  sight  of  imperial  magnificence 
left  but  a  transient  impression.     It  was  in  consonance  with  a 

tacrilegioiD— and  *e  see  it  waa  nothiiiR  but  the  ascetic  Epiril  which 
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deep-seated  feeling  of  hunan  nature,  that  these  places  should 
possess  a  peculiar  worth  for  the  Christian  heart.  The  only 
mischief  was  when  too  great  stress  was  laid  on  these  sensible 
and  outward  means  of  exciting  devotioo,  since  they  usually 
made  a  momentarily,  all-absorbing,  and  transitory,  rather  than 
a  deep  and  lasting  impression ;  although  certainly  some  allow- 
ance should  be  made  here  for  the  different  temperaments  of 
southern  and  northern  races  of  men.  The  effect  was  especially 
disastrous,  when  men  began  to  attribute  to  these  visits  to  holy 
places,  in  themselves  considered,  a  sanctifying  and  justi^iug 
power.  And  jt  must  be  allowed  that  this  would  very  so<Ht 
happen,  since  men  so  easily  inclined  to  overlook  the  inward 
grace  in  the  outward  form,  the  end  in  the  means.  Yet  even 
heiee,  a  remarkable  opposition  of  the  pure  evangelical  spirit 
manifested  itself  against  the  sensual  tendency.  Thus  Jerome 
declared*  tiiat  "  the  places  of  the  cruciiiaion  and  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  profited  those  only  who  bore  their  own  cross, 
and  rose  each  day  with  Christ;  but  those  who  said,  'The 
temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord,'  should  hearken 
to  the  i^wstle,  '  Fc  are  the  temple  of  the  Lord ,  the  Holy  Spirit 
dwells  within  you.'  Heaven  stands  opeii  to  us  in  Britain,  as 
well  as  in  Jerusalem ;  the  kingdom  of  God  should  be  within 
ourselves."  He  relates,  that  the  venerable  monk  Hilarion,  in 
Palestine,  had  visited  the  holy  places  but  once  in  his  Ufe, 
although  he  lived  in  their  vicinity,  so  that  he  might  not  give 
countenance  to  the  exaggerated  veneration  of  them.  And 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  said  (ep.  ad  Ambrosium  et  £asilissam) : 
"  Chai^  of  place  brings  God  no  nearer.  Wherever  thou  art, 
God  will  visit  thee,  if  the  mansion  of  thy  soul  is  found  to  be 
such  that  he  can  dwell  and  rule  in  thee.  But  if  thou  hast  thy 
inner  ni""  full  of  wicked  thoughts,  then,  whether  thou  art  on 
Golgotha,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  or  at  the  monument  of  the 
crucifixion,  thou  art  still  as  iar  from  having  received  Christ 
into  thy  heart,  as  if  thou  hadst  never  confessed  him."  The 
moral  corruption  which  prevailed  in  these  very  regions,  beyond 
wliat  was  the  case  in  any  other  country,  he  very  justly  cites  as 
a  proof  of  the  little  influence  which  those  impressions  on  the 
senses  could  of  themselves  have  on  the  sanctihcation  of  the 
heart 
Thus,  throughout  this  entire  section,  we  perceive  still  going 
■  Ep.  49,  od  Paalin. 
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on,  tke  conflict  between  the  origin^,  iree,  and  purdy  Cbria- 
tiut  spirit  directed  to  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  troth, 
tnd  the  encroaching,  §ensuoui,  lialf-JewieJi  and  half-pagan 
qiirit,  which  wonld  rob  the  inner  man  of  the  liberty  acltieved 
tor  him  by  Clnist,  and  malce  him  a  slave  to  ontwud,  earthly 
tilings,  and  to  the  maxims  of  this  world. 

In  concludii^  this  section,  we  may  bring  forward  another 
witness  of  this  stru^e,  who  appeared  as  an  opponent  of  vari- 
ous novel  tendencies  of  the  chnrch  life,  even  of  such  as  had 
thor  origin  in  the  preceding  period.  This  was  Aerii]g,a]'ot[tlt> 
ftil  friend  of  that  Enstathius,  bistiop  of  Sebasle,  in  Armeoia, 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned.  When  Euatathius  was 
made  bishop,  he  placed  his  friend,  as  presbyter,  over  a  bouse 
of  paupers.  But  snbeequeotly  to  this,  A§rins  fell  into  a  quar- 
rel with  the  bishop.  He  accused  Mm  of  not  remaining  true  to 
the  ascetic  life,  wliicfa  bad  originally  brought  them  t<^ther, 
and  of  being  too  much  interested  in  the  acquisitioR  of  earthly 
^(^)erty :— ^fheiher  the  fact  was  that  Eustathios  deserved 
this  Aquoaeh,  or  that  A#rius,  owing  to  the  strength  of  his  pre- 
judices, did  him  injustice,  and  would  make  no  allowimce  fixr 
the  change  of  condoct  to  which  he  was  impelled  bj  his  office 
and  the  wants  of  the  church  [daced  imder  his  care.  Probably 
also  he  had  been  drawn  into  disputes  with  his  bishop  respect- 
ing the  proper  administration  of  eoclesastical  at&irs ;  against 
whom  he  advocated  the  equality  of  bishops  and  presl^ers, 
according  to  the  original  system  of  chttrch  polity.  As  evidence 
of  this  he  brought  the  &ct,  that  presbyters  as  well  as  bishops 
iM^tixed  and  consecrated  the  elements  of  the  holy  supper. 
Finally,  he  beciune  the  authm-  of  a  schism,  and  attacked  vari- 
ous usages  of  the  dominant  church.  He  inveighed  against 
tiie  practice  of  attaching  value  to  intercessions  and  to  the  cele- 
bratioD  of  the  euchaiist  as  an  oflfering  for  the  dead.  If  such 
an  ordinance  eould  help  the  departed  to  bliss,  there  would  be 
ao  need  of  moral  efforts  in  the  present  life;  it  would  only  be 
necessaiy  for  each  to  make  or  pundtase  for  himself  friends, 
who  could  be  induced  to  pray  and  offer  the  oblation  of  the 
supper  in  his  behalf.  (See  above,)  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that,  althof^h  an  ascetic,  be  was  (qipoeed  to  the  laws  regulat- 
ing fests,  and  to  the  confining  of  &sts  to  set  times,  as  Wed- 
neaday,  Friday,  the  Quadrigerima,  and  Good-Friday.  All  this, 
he  maintained,  oi^ht  to  be  done  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
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gospel,  with  freedom,  according  to  the  inclinations  and  neces- 
sities of  each  individual.  He  iound  feult  with  the  ordinances 
of  the  church  on  this  point,  because  they  had  substituted  the 
yoke  of  a.  Jewish  bondage  to  the  law,  in  place  of  the  gospel 
liberty.  He  diluted,  moreover,  the  custom  of  celebrating  the 
passover,  which,  handed  down  irom  mort!  ancient  times,  was 
still  observed  in  these  parts  of  Asia.  By  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  that  which  this  type  foreehadowed  was  fulfilled  once 
for  all.  Such  a  celebration  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  confounding 
of  Jewish  rites  with  Christian.  It  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  spiri- 
tual bent  of  A^rius  required  a  total  separation  of  Christian 
ordinances  and  doctrines  from  Jewish. 

The  hienn^ical  sentiment  occasioned  violent  persecutions 
•gainst  Aerius  and  his  party.  Drives  from  all  quarters,  they 
v/ete  often  oblig^  to  hold  their  aseonblies  in  the  open  fields, 
in  groves  sad  on  the  mowilaiDB.* 

'  The  prindpsl  antiiority,  haires.  75. 
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SECTION   FOURTH. 


I.     G-EHEKAI.  IkTRODUOTOXY    ReHAXKS. 

This  period  introduced  importaat  changes  as  well  in  the 
evolution  of  the  conceptions  of  Chrisdan  doctrine  as  in  otiier 
brancbes  of  Christian  development.  The  change  proceeding 
from  outward  relations,  which  fonned  the  groundwork  of  Ihii 
new  period,  was  iMt,  it  is  true,  so  immediately  connected  with 
that  which,  by  its  very  nature,  must  take  its  outward  shape  from 
a  power  residing  within.  But,  in  tracing  the  course  of  develop- 
ment of  human  nature,  no  single  branch  can  be  contemplated 
without  some  reference  to  the  others ;  much  rather  do  all  stand 
in  a  relation  of  mutual  ac^on  and  counteiaction.  Changes 
having  tli«r  beginning  from  without  extend  tb^  influence 
also  to  the  inner  world ;  and  seldom  does  an  important  re- 
volutxHi  take  place  in  outward  relations,  until  the  way  for  its 
trans'fonniag  influence  has  been  prepared  in  the  more  inward 
development.  This  was  particularly  true  with  reference  to 
the  influence  on  the  inward  development  of  doctrines,  pro- 
duced by  the  gre&t  change  which  had  tak&x  place  in  the 
outward  relations  of  the  church  since  the  time  of  Constantine. 
For  the  effects  which  actually  resulted  from  this  influence, 
the  way  had  long  since  been  prepared  by  the  course  of  de- 
velopment within  the  church  itself.  It  was  not  all  at  once, 
and  through  the  influence  of  an  external  force,  that  the 
Christian  doctrine  was  first  delivered  from  the  atni^le  with 
Judaism  and  lEWanism ;  but  the  development  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  in  inteltigNit  consciousness  had  of  itself  so  far  pushed 
on.  its  way  triumphantly,  through  the  oppositions  of  Judairai 
and  Paganism,  that  these  were  forced'to  retire,  when  now  the 
peculiar  essence  of  Christianity,  as  a  whole,  and  as  it  appeared 
in  its  several  great  doctrines,  had  come  to  be  more  clearly  and 
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dbtinctly  apprehended  by  means  of  the  couflict  with  thpne 


The  ^reement  in  the  essentiaU  of  Christianity,  expressed 
in  the  struggle  gainst  those  heresies  which  sprung  up  out  <^ 
impure  cummistures  of  Judaism  or  Gentilism,  continued  from 
the  precedii^  period  into  the  present.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  notwithstanding  the  agreement  in  essentials,  various 
genus  of  opposition  in  respect  to  the  mode  of  apprehending 
particular  Christian  doctrines  had  sprang  up ;  as  indeed  we 
observed  to  be  the  case  in  the  preceding  period.  These  might, 
at  first,  subsist  peacefully  side  by  side,  while  fellowship  as  to 
the  essentials  of  Christianity  still  overbalanced  the  individual 
peculiarities  arising  out  of  different  modes  of  apprehension, 
and  the  common  opposition  to  those  tendencies  of  ^irit  which 
appeared  in  the  struggle  against  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  diverted  men's  attention  from  these  subordinate 
difierences.  But  it  lay  in  the  very  essence  of  human  nature, 
that  the  germs  of  these  oppositions  should  ever  proceed  to 
imfold  and  shape  themselves  into  a  more  distinct  form  of  sub- 
Mstence.  But  the  common  opposition  to  the  Jewish  and 
Judaizing,  to  the  pagan  and  paganizing  spirit,  having  b^^n 
ttf  relax;  the  church,  delivered  &om  the.  hostile  t^denciee 
which  assailed  her  from  without,  being  left  more  entirely  to 
herself;  it  now  happened  that  those  differences  in  the  mode  of 
conceiving  individual  doctrines,  unfolded  to  downright  oppo- 
utioQ,  came  into  conflict  with  each  other.  According  to  the 
regular  course  of  the  development  of  human  nature,  it  could 
not  well  happen  otherwise.  The  process  of  development  twee 
begun  could  not  stand  still ;  as  human  nature  is  constituted, 
the  harmonious  apprehension  of  Christianity  in  all  its  parts 
could  only  proceed  out  of  these  opposite  views  of  doctrine.  If 
the  entire  substance  uf  humanity,  in  thoi^ht  as  well  as  in  life, 
was  to  be  thoroughly  pervaded  by  Christianity,  it  must  neces- 
sarily enter  also  into  these  oppositions.  But  the  melancholy 
fiict  was,  indeed,  the  same  here  as  often  recurs  in  the  history 
of  the  church ;  that,  amid  these  oppositions,  the  unity  <^ 
Christian  consciousness  which  embraced  and  included  them 
all,  could  be  wholly  forgotten ;  that  each  party  apprehended 
and  judged  the  opposite  views  of  the  other,  only  from  its  own 
particular  position ;  and,  contemplating  them  from  without, 
instead  of  entering  into  their  principles,  and  examining  them 
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according  to  their  internal  coberonce  and  oonseelNn,  cliBTged 
them  wiU)  crxuequences  which  lay  utterly  remote  from  tbem, 
Thtu  to  each  of  tke  contendli^  doctrnal  parties,  the  etn^gle 
fi)r  tbeir  own  peeuUar  modei  ^  appr^enflion  seemed  identical 
with  the  struggle  for  Cbristianity  ittelf.  Had  men  but  elearly 
wized  and  fixed  in  their  ovn  coziseiouBne»>  the  «sact  relation 
of  the  tpeadative  ajBtem  of  faith  to  the  life  offailh,  and  the 
'  relation  of  the  single  Cfariatian  doctrines  to  that  wMeh  con- 
■titutet  the  peculiar  and  et$ential  f»w>datioM  of  the  gospal,  to 
the  doctrine  concerning  Christ  as  the  Bedeenter  of  anrnkiad, 
Ike  whole  would  have  turned  out  otherwise.  The  oppontioiw, 
which  often  existed  only  in  tfae  speculative  mode  of  ap|NW- 
hendtng  doctrines,  would  not  have  be«i  aUe  to  distirrD  >od 
bieak  op  the  fellowsfaip  and  unity  of  the  GhristiaD  conBciou*- 
Beas ;  and  a  peaeefiil  mutual  undentanding  would  hare  soon 
taken  tfae  place  of  oppotitioBs  rigidly  set  over  f^ainst,  anil 
mutually  excluding  each  other. 

But,  as  men  were  not  pt«pared  to  acknowledge  ^that  di£- 
ftrent  speculatiTe  modes  of  apprehending  docMnee  mi^ 
subsist  side  by  side,  provided  only  that  the  unity  in  the  fund^ 
mental  essence  of  Cfaristknity  was  also  held  fast  in  the  speeu' 
latire  ctmception,  it  was  attempted  to  bind  the  on^  of 
Christian  consraonsness  to  a  unity  of  speculative  apprehoiMOB, 
excluding  all  difleremiee ;  and  beuoe  the  efibrt  after  a  narrow 
and  aarrowing  nniibnmty,  which  would  force  all  the  diflivent 
bents  and  tendencies  of  mind  under  cme  yoke,  and  wMcb  must 
neoessarily  check  the  free  and  natural  erolntion  of  the  Christian 
intern  of  &ith,  and  thereby  in  the  end  of  the  Christian  life  of 
bithitMlE. 

StiU  mare  hurtfnl  was  the  course  taken  by  these  doctrinal 
coDtroverneB  when  disturbed  by  the  interference,  e^)ecially  in 
the  East  Soman  empire,  of  a  foreign  power,  namely,  that  of  the 
state,  which  hindered  tte  free  development  and  the  free  exprm- 
sionoftbe  di%rentoppamte<^niixtB.  Owingto  this,  the  purely 
dogmatic  interest  of  the  controversies  was  oftentimes  estremebf 
vitiated  by  the  intermixture  of  3  foreign  secular  interest  and 
f)»dgn  secular  pasnons.  Not  unfrequently  did  it  happen 
that  the  c^porile  views  of  doctrine,  winch,  after  being  de- 
veloped outwardly  from  within,  had  already  proceeded  to  sach 
extent,  indeed,  as  to  be  prepared  for  collision  with  each  other, 
were  first  called  forth  iato  actual  collision  by  outwalk  fineign 
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occasions,  aiiung  out  of  the  oonfusion  of  ecclwiastical  with 
political  mattere.  Aud  the  conseqaesce  of  this  was,  that, 
from  the  veiyfint,  a  fereign  interest  was  Miperindnced,  which 
increased  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  mutual  underBtanduig, 
and  disturbed  the  pure  course  of  developmrait.  In  remaining 
this,  however,  many  too  superficial  observen  have  been  led 
&lsely  to  suppose  that  these  disputes  were  doe  mlelif  to  their 
ontward  occaMtMM,  and  to  the  conflict  of  paaiions ;  when  the 
truth  is,  that  the  outward  occasioni  could  only  call  forth  what 
had  long  dttce  been  prepored  in  the  course  of  develi:q>ment 
within  the  chmtth  itself;  as  in  &ct  we  saw,  when  we  traced 
theinci[Hent  genns  of  theMOpporalJons  in  the  preoeding  period, 
and,  as  will  be  still  more  clearly  shown  in  detail,  when  we 
oome  to  eonmder  their,  progressive  movement  in  the  period 
bofore  us.  The  interference  of  that  foreign  power  migitt, 
moreover,  for  certain  traDsi0it  periods  of  time,  bring  alxwt 
tome  other  remit  of  the  controversies  than  that  which  cor- 
responded to  the  natural  relation  of  the  oonflictiog  elements  to 
each  other;  but  such  results,  forced  on  tiam  without,  coiJd 
Dot,  as  the  history  of  their  doctrinal  controversies  shows,  be 
anythii^  fermaaeat.  The  theological  spirit  of  that  portion  of 
the  cfaunji  on  which  such  results  wore  foroed  was  moved  to 
resist  th«u,  aad  the  foreiga  element  was  spurned  away  again, 
though  not  without  a  violent  stni^le. 

The  different  dogmatic  tendencies  of  spirit,  which  in  the 
preceding  p»iod  could  unfold  and  cspress  themselves  with 
some  degree  of  universality  and  completeness,  now  pres^ted 
themselves  ibr  the  most  {wrt  in  a  more  precise  and  definile 
^ape,  in  controversies  about  single  doctrines, — and,  as  a 
general  thing,  did  not  proceed  to  unfold  themselves  in  wider 
compass  and  with  more  logical  consistency.  For  tliis  reason 
the  controversies  about  single  doctrines  t^so  furnish  us  with 
the  most  important  help  towards  understandiiig  the  different 
general  tendencies  of  the  dt^matio  spirit.  While,  in  the  pre- 
ceding period,  the  conflict  of  universal  spiritual  tendencies 
fully  carrried  out,  in  the  oppositions  of  Judaism,  of  Gnostidnn, 
of  the  Soman  diurch  tendency,  of  Montanism,  and  of  the 
Alexandrian  tendency,  predominated  ;  in  the  present  period, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  oppositions  manifested  themselves  rather 
in  the  history  of  single  doctrines,  than  in  tlie  tendencies  of  the 
dogmatic  spirit  generally.     Had  the  universal  gxound-ten- 
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deomei  wbich  lay  at  the  fiMmd&Ucai  of  the  oxitroversieB  re- 
gpM^og  NDgle  doctrioea  heea  allowed  to  expnes  themselves 
in  thdr  entire  cataput,'  tlue  circumstance  would  have  beoi 
attended  with  very  important  consequ^iees,  affecting  the  entire 
develoiHnent  id  ChriaUomtf . 

Amidst  the  doctrinal  controvernes  of  this  period,  the  cha- 
lacteriBtic  difference  between  the  tendency  of  the  dogmatic 
spiiit  in  the  eastern  and  in  the  western  chuich  became  ap- 
parrat,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  weot  on  to  shape  itself  into 
a  DK««  precise  and  determinate  form.  In  the  eastern  church, 
the  Greek  mc^ility  of  intellect  and  speculative  direction  of 
tbou^t  pTcdominated.  In  the  western  church  the  more  rigid 
and  calm,  the  less  mobile  but  more  pmclical  tendency  of  the 
Boman  spirit  prevailed.*  Hence  it  happened  that  while,  in 
the  eastern  church,  the  development  of  doctrines  had  to  pass 
through  the  most  various  forms  of  opposition  before  they  could 
come  to  any  quiet  adjustment,  the  result  to  which  the  eastern 
church  fir«t  arrived,  after  maniibld  storms  and  conflicts,  was, 
in  a  certain  sense,  anticipated  by  the  church  of  the  west ;  and 
she  nibsequently  appropriated  to  herself  the  accurate  definitions 
of  doctrine  which  luui  been  devised  in  the  eastern  church  from 
the  conflict  of  opponte  parties, 
.    In  the  next  place,  tbe  doctrinal  controversies  of  the  eastern 

*  This  di&reQM  between  the  two  cbnrcbet  vm  rigbtl;  pero»ved  by 
Greek  theolo^ioni,  t*  early  u  the  tvelflh  centnrj,  uid  mule  use  of  u 
an  argamenl  m  defeoding  uie  Greek  church  aguoit  the  repnnch,  that 
all  tbe  heredet  h»A  tpmng  out  of  ber  bacom.  See  (be  remarks  of  Nice- 
tu,  iTchbi^op  of  nicomeiUii,  in  AdkIiu.  HaTelbergon.  IKalogg.  1. 
111.  e.  xi.  D'Aehery  spicileg.  T.  I.  f.  197.  Qoouiun  dots  et  plunbui 
inaodiu  fidei  lubito  publict:  prmdicabalur,  et  in  hae  civitate  itndia 
liberaliom  artium  vigebant,  et  multi  sapientes  la  logica  et  ia  arte  dialec- 
tica  sublltes  In  ratione  disserendi  praevalebant,  cteperaat  Sdem  Chris- 
tisDam  dieeereDdo  examinare  et  eiaminando  el  ratiotnnando  deficere. 
Next,  to  the  ™n»  lapientia,  by  which  tbe  Greek  false  leftcbere  had  suf- 
fered themseWes  to  be  misled,  is  opposed  the  simplicitas  minDi  docia  of 
the  Komaat,  vhich  is  derived  lel  ex  nimia  negligentia  imestigandfe 
fidel,  vel  ex  grassa  isrditate  bebclis  iogcuii,  lel  ei  occupstione  ftc  mole 
eeeuiirii  impedimenti.  So  fsr  as  the  intellectual  phenomena  of  diflierent 
times  admit  of  bdag  compared,  ve  might  find  lome  analogy  iu  the 
reUtim  existing  between  the  thiologiad  ^vtlapment  amimg  tfie  GtrmaTU 
and  the  Enyliih ;  but  with  this  di^reoce,  so  importact  in  its  bearing  on 
the  result,  that  in  Germany  the  more  active  mtellectual  life  has  not 
been  checked  and  faampered  in  the  derelopineDt  of  its  opposition  by 
snytlung  which  resemblea  Byxan^e  deipotisin. 
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church  e^imi^  out  of  the  speculative  theology,  althou^  at  the 
same  time  there  was  also  au  iutereat  for  practical  Christiamty 
at  bottom.  But  the  only  doctrinal  controversy  belon^n^ 
properly  to  the  wettertt  church  took  its  beginuing  from  that 
which  constitutes  the  central  point  of  all  practical  Christianity, 
anthropol<^  in  its  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  redemption. 
All  the  doctrinal  controversies  of  the  eastern  church  stand 
closely  connected,  as  the  following'  exhibition  of  them  will 
show,  with  the  controversy  about  the  speculative  mode  of 
apprehending  and  defining;  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  This 
was  fraug'ht  with  very  important  consequences  on  the  peculiar 
direction  of  the  system  of  iaitb  in  both  churches.  As  it  had 
already  happened,  in  the  preceding  period,  that,  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  the  form  of  speculative  apprehension  and  the 
essential,  practically  Christian,  object-matter  had  been  too 
much  conibunded ;  as  the  custom  had  been  to  apprehend  this 
doctrine  in  too  isolated  a  way, — not  enough  in  its  vital  con- 
nection with  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  in  the  right  con- 
nection with  which  it  can  alone  have  its  true  significancy ;  so 
the  course  taken  by  the  doctrinal  controversies  in  the  Greek 
church  contributed  still  more  to  establish  and  confirm  this 
method  of  treating  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  And  hence  it 
came  about  that,  in  the  Greek  church,  the  whole  system  of 
faith  was  huilt  on  a  foundation  too  entirely  speculative  ;  that 
matters  of  philosophy  and  matters  pertaining  to  the  system  of 
fiuth  were  too  frequently  jumbled  together ;  that  speculative 
definitions  with  regard  to  the  divine  essence  were  held  to  be 
just  the  most  important ;  and  that  so  much  the  less  interest 
was  taken,  therefore,  in  that  which  is  the  most  important  thiug 
fer  practical  Christianity  in  the  true  sense,  namely,  with 
Christian  anthropology,  in  its  connection  with  the  doctrine  of 
redemption ;  and  the  doctrines  bearing  on  this  subject  were  held 
to  be  of  inferior  importance.* 

*  Thus  Gregory  of  Naiituzen  nunes,  among  the  anljects  discusied  in 
the  pnblic  teaching  of  those  times,  the  qneitioa  whether  there  was  bat 
one  world,  or  whether  there  were  many  worlds ;  the  qnestiona,  what  is 
matter,  what  is  tool  and  spirit ;  qnEttions  about  the  difierent  kinds  of 
lugher  spiriU  (in  mf)  ur^«  g  mirfnu  irifiXin^'m,  rui  £>.«,  n>i 
•i'X'it  '■('  •»  »]  hI(»  finur),  and  haviag  spoken  next  of  the  appear- 
ance and  nfferings  of  Christ,  he  nunes  as  the  principai  thing  (ri 
ufrnXmltt),  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (eee  his  or»C.  I.  f.  16),  altboi^li 
thu  doctrine  saret]r  derives  its  Chrittian  importance  only  irom  ita  con- 
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Since,  then,  the  syateoiatio  theology  of  the  Greeks  placed  at 
the  centre  of  its  Bystem  a  certain  speculative  form  of  appre- 
hendiog  Christiati  truth,  a  certain  speculative  definition  of  the 
Christian  idea  of  God,  rather  than  that  which  consdtutea  the 
natural  centre  of  the  whole  Christian  life :  the  conaeqaeoce 
was,  that  doctrines  of  iaith  and  doctrines  of  practice  could  not 
be  evolved  from  a  oommon  centre,  and  hence  the  vital  organic 
connection  betwem  the  two  could  not  be  iairly  prefient«l  to 
the  cooKcioua  t^prebeuaion,  and  eo  a  nystem  of  le^  morality 
grew  up  by  the  ude  of  an  exoesaively  metaphyncal,  cold,  and 
lifU«aH  system  of  &itii.  Thus  the  adoption  of  a  wrong  method 
in  treating  the  doetrines  of  faitb  must  esert  an  in&nential 
reaction  ako  on  Christian  life  itself. 

It  was  otherwise  iu  the  church  of  the  west.  The  only  doc- 
trinal ctHitroveny  which  properly  bad  its  origin  in  this  diurch, 
related  to  Christian  anthropology  in  ita  connection  with  the 
doctrine  of  redemption.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  system- 
atic tbeplogy  here  reomved  at  once  its  peculiar  practical  direc- 
tion, and  the  inner  connection  between  doctrines  of  faith  and 
of  practice  wai  clearly  presented  to  cooscioueness ; — and  the 
honour  of  hrii^ing  about  tikis  result  belongs  preeminently  to 
Augustin,  the  man  who  bore  the  most  distiiiguished  part  in 
the  controveny  above  mentioned. 

The  taoat  significant  phenomenon  in  the  general  histoiy  of 
the  system  of  fiiith,  and  one  whose  infiuenee  reaofaed  from  the 

section  with  that  doctrine  which  Gregoiy  represents  as  a  EubardiBate 
one  ;  attltongh  eodre  ChrisCiaait]'  KartB  not  from  ■  ipecnlatiTe  doctrine 
ooneerning  the  IMTine  Beiog,  bat  from  tlie  actmd  rerelatioB  of  (rod,  m 
a  &et  in  hiatory.  In  another  place,  be  epeaks,  it  is  true,  u  be  freqnet^ 
does  elsewhere,  aigsiiigt  those  who  mode  the  inveMigfttioo  of  Christiaa 
bnlh  to  consist  merel}  in  specQlsting  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
warns  ag^niit  the  tendeocj  which  leeks  to  deterndDe  too  much  con* 
ceraiag  the  essence  of  the  Godhead — a  snbject,  the  fbll  knowledge  of 
which  is  referred  for  the  fiiture  life ;  bnt  then  he  names  in  eoonectioB, 
as  subjects  od  which  men  might  emplo;  their  thonghts  more  profitabl;, 
and  in  whkh  also  there  wm  no  danger  of  going  Mtny  (r^  Itrnftttfrina 
uiiSiwi),  (be  fJunfur  «{i  xitfLta  i,  mit/ttii,  nfl  £>.«,  ^i^  "tixxit  «f' 
Xsyiiuit  fpritn  ^i.-tamt  «  itmi  ^iija'wi,  «;!  itmtrimti,  ■;irui(,  itrmtn- 
iiruH,  x{'""  nIvfiTit.  OrtX.  ixziii,  £  S36.  An  error  in  respect  to 
the  relation  of  ChcuC'i  mfferings  to  the  work  of  redemptioa,  seemed  te 
him,  then,  less  dangeroni,  than  an  error  in  remeet  to  t^  relation  to  one 
anodier  of  ^  hypostases  in  the  Trinity.  Itis  wcsthy  of  notice,  aJsD^ 
that  BOthing  occnrs  keie  which  has  anj  bearing  whatever  on  the  disdn- 
guishing  character  of  Christian  aathropolt^.  • 
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preoeding  period  over  into  the  preimit,  was  tiie  struggle 
betwixt  the  speculative  spirit  of  Origaa'a  school,  and  the 
opposite  tendeney  of  fH«ctical  realism.  True,  at  Alexandria 
itself  the  BjMrit  of  this  school  did  not  maiatatn  itself  as  ime 
vigorously  working  onward  in  its  wide  embracing  compess, 
and  with  its  whole  vital  energy.  The  eateehetical  school  at 
Alexandria  was  no  longer  snch  as  it  had  been  under  Clemmt 
and  Origoi.  Didymus,  the  last  and  the  only  distinguished 
teacher  of  this  period,  wanted  the  original  and  profound  in- 
tellect of  OrigeB,  wonderftil  as  was  the  erudition  which  this 
person,  blind  from  his  early  youth,  had  tbund  means  to  store 
up  in  hie  mind.  Only  one  thing  peculiar  to  the  spiritual 
tendency  of  Origen  passed  over  to  the  Alexanihimt  church  aa 
a  whole.  The  contemplatiTe,  mystical,  and,  in  part,  speeula- 
tive  element  continiied  to  be  cherited  there ;  and  out  of  this 
the  peculiar  dogmatic  character  of  that  diui>ch  gradually 
formed  itself;  Iwt  Origeo's  free  and  enlarged  spirit  of  inquiry 
vanished  away  from  it.  Oriitea's  greatest  influence,  on  the 
other  hand,  proceeded  from  his  writings,  which  had  no  small 
share  in  forming  the  miudsofsomeof  the  moat  emtaent  church 
teachers  of  the  £aat,  who  were  distit^uished  in  the  doctrinal 
controversies  for  their  tree  spirit  and  their  theological  modeta- 
tioD.  Such  were  Euaebiue  of  CrosBrea  and  the  great  ohurch- 
teachers  of  Cappadocia,  Gr^oiy  of  NaaianBen,  Basil  of  Cte- 
sarea,  ami  his  brother  Gregory  of  ^Nyesa,  on  whose  strong  mind 
the  speculative  spirit  of  Orig»i  had  a  very  great  influence. 

In  general,  though  the  realism  of  the  church  spirit  ottered 
a  counterpoise  to  the  speculative  spirit  of  Origen's  school,  and 
thoi^h  many  of  Origw's  peculiar  ideas  were  universally  re-- 
jected  ;  partly  such  as  the  development  of  the  theological 
3[urit  in  these  times  was  not  ripe  enough  to  receive,  and  partly 
snch  as  had  grown  out  of  a  combination  of  Flatonism  witli 
Christianity,  and  which  were  really  foreign  fiwm  the  essence 
of  the  gospel ;  yet  the  school  of  Origen  had  served,  in  this 
struggle,  ta  introduce,  throi^hout  the  entire  church,  a  more 
spiritual  mode  of  apprehending  the  system  of  foith,  and  to 
purge  it  everywitere  of  a  crude  anttnt>pem(Hpbism  and  an- 
tfaropt^thism,  and  of  the  sensuous  notione  of  GhiUaon.  And 
in  the  treatment  of  the  most  weighty  sii^le  doctrines  we  may 
discern  the  after-working  of  the  influence  of  that  great  church- 
teacher  on  the  deveiopm^it  of  antagcmisms  which  made  tb«r 
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ippeannce  in  the  fourth  century,  as  will  be  more  particularljr 
ibown  in  the  hiitory  of  those  controversies. 

As  Platonism  had  been  chiefly  employed  by  the  Alexaadrian 
xdiool  in  giving  shape  to  Christian  theology,  and  as  the  philo- 
tophieal  character  dT  this  school  had  been  formed  under  the 
influence  of  Platonism,  so  this  peculiar  form  of  the  scientific 
Bpirit  continued  la  be  the  prevailing  one  with  all  those  in  the 
Greek  church  who  made  it  their  special  object  to  obtain  a 
scientific  uaderstanding  of  the  system  of  futh.  It  was  only 
the  narrow  dogmatism  of  the  understanding  which  sprung  from 
Eunomius,  that  sought  wholly  to  suppress  the  el«nent  of 
Flatonism.  Had  this  latter  succeeded  in  its  struggle,  a  com- 
plete revolution.would  have  been  brought  about  in  the  system 
of  fiuth.  But  the  three  great  church-teachers  of  Cappadocia, 
who  had  been  formed  in  the  school  of  Origen,  took  strong  and 
decided  ground  against  this  whole  new  tendency.  We  shall 
treat  more  particularly  of  this  struggle  hereafter,  in  relating 
the  history  of  doctrinal  controversies. 

A  new  mixture  of  Platonism  with  Christianity,  independent 
of  Origen,  in  which,  moreover,  the  Platonic  predominated  in 
a  &r  greater  measure  over  the  Christian  element,  is  seen  in 
the  case  of  Synesius  of  Cyrene,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ptolemaia, 
the  metropolitan  town  of  Fentapolis,  in  the  early  times  of  the 
fifth  century.  We  have  here  a  remarkable  exemplification  of 
the  nuuiDer  in  which  a  transition  might  be  gradually  made  &ran 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  religious  consciousness,  conceived 
under  the  form  of  Platonism,  to  Christianity.  But  we  see, 
also,  how  a  tiajisfbrmation  of  Christian  doctrines  into  mere 
symbols  of  Platonic  ideas  might  be  brought  about  in  the  same 
way.  Precisely  as,  in  earlier  time  (see  vol.  I.  sec.  1,  p.  47), 
this  Platonism  had  attached  itself  to  the  pagan  cultus,  and  to 
the  hierarchical  system  of  paganism,  out  of  which  combination 
arose  a  mystico-Uieurgical  system  of  religion ;  so  a  similar 
phenommon,  under  the  Christian  fonn,  might  arise  out  of  a 
combination  of  Platonism  with  the  dominant  religion  of  the 
church.  The  felse  notion  of  the  priesthood,  by  which  it  was 
represented  as  a  mediatory  oi^n  between  heaven  and  earth, 
between  God  and  man,  as  a  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of 
heavenly  powers  to  the  earth,  as  man's  representative  before 
God ;  the  felse  notion  connected  with  this  other  of  the  sacra- 
ments, as  the  bearers  of  those  heavenly  powers — all  this  might 
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eatily  be  laid  hold  of  as  a  basis  for  theurgical  mysleries.  A 
theurgical  system,  or  mystical  symbolism  of  this  sort,  formed 
out  of  a.  mixture  of  Ghrisiianity  and  Platonism,  we  find  com- 
pletely elaborated  in  the  writings  foi^«d  under  the  name  of 
Dionysius  'the  Areop^ite,  which  miglit  have  been  composed 
some  time  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  century. 

The  influence  of  Origen  had  been  very  great,  also,  in  giving 
form  and  direction  to  a.  thorouf^h  exegeticai  study  of  the  acrip- 
tures  with  all  the  helps  of  learning.  This  method,  in  trudi, 
was  first  called  into  existence  by  him,  in  opposition  to  a  crass, 
literal  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  The  exegeticai  bent  of  a 
Eusebius  of  C%sarea  and  of  a  Jerome,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
the  first  to  create  an  interest  in  the  more  thorough  method  of 
studying  the  scriptures  in  the  western  church,  had  been  first 
awakened  by  Origen.  But  by  the  introduction  of  his  specu- 
lative principles,  and  by  his  allegorizing  tendency,  which  was 
in  part  owing  to  this  fondness  for  speculation,  the  free  de- 
velopment of  that  exegeticai  method,  and  tbe  unbiassed  appli- 
cation of  it  to  the  exposition  of  the  system  of  faith,  had,  in 
Origen's  own  case,  been  greatly  hindered.  Up  to  this  time 
there  had  existed  only  the  opposite  extremes  of  that  crass 
literal  method  of  biblical  interpretation,  and  this  arbitrary 
allegori^g  tendency.  But  already,  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding period,  we  observed  how  a  grammatical  and  logical 
method  of  interpreting  the  Bible,  holding  the  medium  between 
these  two  extremes,  had  begun  to  be  formed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Antiochian  church  teachers.  The  begiimings  of  this 
tendency  were  still  further  developed  by  distinguished  men  in 
the  fourth  century  and  in  the  commencement  of  the  fifth; — 
by  EustathiuE,  bishop  of  Antioch;  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Emisa, 
in  Fhcsnicia ;  Diodorus,  bishop  of  Tarsus,  in  Cilida ;  and, 
above  ail,  by  the  sagacious  and  original  Theodore,  bishop  of 
Mopsuestia,  in  the  same  country.  I4ow,  as  the  Alexandrian 
chureh  had  continued  to  preserve  the  allegorizing  tendency, 
it  could  scareely  &il  to  happen,  as  a  matter  of  course,  owing 
to  the  great  influence  which  different  hermeneutical  and  exe- 
geticai tendencies  naturally  have  on  the  tr^tment  of  the  sys- 
tem of  ^th,  that  opposite  tendencies  of  doctrine  would  also 
spring  up  between  the  theological  schools  of  the  two  churches. 
The  all^orizing  tendency  could,  without  much  difBculty, 
accommodate  itself  wholly  to  the  form  of  the  traxlition  in  the 
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dominant  church,  and  explain  the  Bible  in  conformity  there- 
with. The  mote  m) prejudiced,  grammatical,  and  lineal  in- 
teipretatiea  of  the  Bible  would  tend,  on  tlie  other  hand,  to 
purge  the  existing  systein  of  church  doctrine  of  the  various 
Aeeiga  elemoits  wliich  had  found  entrance  through  the  church 
tradition,  guided  as  that  tradition  had  been  by  no  clear  cou- 
sciousnegs  of  the  truth.  The  aUegorJKin^  iuterpretatjon  of 
the-Kble  was  closely  connected  with  that  extreme  theory  of 
inspiration  which  made  no  distinction  whatevel-  betweea 
essence  and  form  in  the  communication  of  divine  things,  but 
r^;aided  everything  alike  as  having  come  from  divine  sug- 
gestion. The  followers  of  thb  mode  of  interpretation  looked 
upon  every  word  as  equally  divine  ;  they  sought  mysteries  on 
all  sides ;  tliey  would  not  admit  that  there  was  any  human 
dement  to  be  taken  account  of  i  they  would  not  construe  tliis 
«iemaDt  according  to  its  human  individuality  of  character 
and  human  origin— would  explain  nothing  by  reference  to 
human  modes  of  apprehension  and  development.  Under  the 
idea  of  showing  particular  respect  to  the  Bible,  they  unde- 
signedly detracted  &om  its  authority;  because,  instead  of 
uudersbmding  its  human  form  from  the  history  of  its  Imman- 
becoming,  and  of  perceiving  the  divine  Spirit  revealing  itself 
therein,  they  explained  the  whole  as  a  single  production  after 
a  system,  foreign  indeed  from  the  sacred  word,  but  pre-con- 
ceived  and  pre-established  as  a  divine  one  by  themselves,  thus 
foisting  or  implying  in  the  Bible  what  really  waa  not  there. 
Moreover,  according  to  the  above  mode  of  interpretation,  do 
insurmountable  difficulties,  forcing  men  to  perceive  that  such 
notions  of  inspiration  were  untenable,  could  occur ;  for  by 
resort  to  the  mystical  sense  (the  avayuy^  tic  to  votjToy),  aJt 
difHculties  could  be  easily  set  aside,  all  stidking  discrepancies 
in  the  representation  of  scriptui^  iacts  explained  away.  On 
the  other  liand,  the  grammatico-logical  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  must  take  notice  of  the  human  as  well  as  of  the  divine 
element  in  the  sacred  scriptures ;  in  this  case  difficulties 
wMild  necessarily  present  themselves,  not  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  adoption  of  those  extreme  notions  of  inspiraXion ; 
men  most  be  led  to  perceive  the  diversity  of  human  indi- 
vidualities of  character  in  the  style  of  the  inspired  writers, — 
the  discrepancies  between  historical  aocounte  in  particular 
matters ;  and  the  clear  perception  of  these  fiicts  must  lead  to 
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a  difierent  way  of  apprehending  the  idea  of  inspiration.  True, 
men  geoerally  proceeded  in  this  period,  as  in  the  preceding, 
upon  the  idea  of  a  divine  inspiration  of  the  holy  scriptures, 
without  accurately  investigating  or  defining  the  idea  itself; 
but  still  these  differences  would  of  themselves,  ever  and  anoB^ 
distinctly  come  up  to  view,  although  few  or  none  proceeded 
at  once  to  unfold  them  in  their  whole  extent ;  and  although 
sometimes,  even  unconsciously,  confiicting  elements  of  dif- 
ferent modes  of  apprebesding  the  idea  of  inspimtion  might 
practically  be  united  by  the  same  person.  The  fact  is,  ac- 
cordingly, that  we  meet  with  no  instances  of  the  more  free  mode 
of  apprehending  the  idea  of  inspiration  in  this  period,  except 
in  thwe  persons  who  had  been  led  to  it  by  an  unprejudiced, 
grMamatico-l(^cal  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  as  was  the 
case,  for  instance,  with  Jerome,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and 
Chrysoatom.*  The  applying  o£  such  a  different  notion  of  in- 
spiration to  the  investigaiion  of  the  scriptures,  with  a  view  to 
educe  from  them  the  system  of  faith,  would  also  of  itself  lead 
to  many  differences  in  matters  of  doctrine.  In  connection 
with  this  different  mode  of  conceiving  the  idea  of  inspiiation, 
there  would  come  to  be  fixed  also  a  different  point  of  view, 
fcom  which  to  consider  the  divine  and  the  human  elements  in 
the  life  of  the  apostles,  and  in  the  life  of  Christ  himself; 
since  the  Antiochian  school  was  led,  by  the  ex^etical  ten- 
dency above  described,  to  take  up  the  human  along  with  the 
divine,  while  the  Alenajidrian  school,  taking  a  more  partial 
view  of  the  matter,  gave  prominence  to  the  divine  element 
alone.  To  this  we  must  add  tlie  general  difference  of  intel- 
lectual bent  in  the  two  schoob ;  which  difference,  again,  lay 
at  the  root  of  the  otiier  difference  between  their  respective 

•  Ab,  for  esample,  nhen  Chiysostom  eaji,  Horn.  1,  m  Matt,  that  dift 
ferences  iu  the  gospuls  on  mailers  not  ossential  coustituted  no  objection 
to  their  credibilitj,  but  rather  served  to  place  their  argrement  in  essen- 
tials in  the  light  of  a  stronger  evidence  for  their  ti^th;  since  thus  it 
tronld  not  be  alleged  that  their  agreement  and  harmony  vas  the  eSect 
of  design.  So  vhen  Jerome,  camraeoting  on  the  passage  in  Oal.  v.  13, 
finds  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  St.  PanI,  in  tbe  clioice  of  an  ex- 
pression, is  governed  by  the  vehemeace  of  an  emotion,  arising,  however, 
out  of  a  pure  temper  of  heart  Nee  mirum  esse,  si  apoetoluG,  ut  homo, 
et  adbnc  VBSculo  clausos  infirmo,  vldensqoe  aliam  legem  in  corpore  sua 
captivantem  se  el  dncenlem  In  lege  peccatt,  gemel  fueril  hoc  loqnutus,  in 
qaod  frequenter  sanctoa  viros  caoere  perspiciiouE. 
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tendendes  in  ezegeris  and  iaterpreUtion.  In  the  Alexandrian 
school,  an  btaitive  mode  of  apprehension,  inclining;  to  the 
mystical ;  in  the  Antiocfaian,  a  logical  reflective  bent  of  the 
understanding  predominated ;  although  that  hearty  aad  sincere 
Christianity  which  may  consist  with  every  variety  of  intel- 
lectual bent,  was  not  wanting  to  either.  The  fint  of  these 
tendencies  inclined  to  give  prominence  to  the  transcendent, 
the  ineffiible,  the  incomprehendble  side  of  the  divine  matter 
revealed  in  Christianity  ;*  to  place  by  itself  the  incompre- 
hensible as  not  to  be  compreheuded,  as  an  object  of  faith  and 
of  religious  intuition  :  to  oppose  all  attempts  at  explanation ; 
and,  in  order  to  express  this  in  the  strongest  possible  manner, 
it  soi^t  after  expressions  whereby  to  push  the  matter  to  the 
utmost  estreme,  and  which  were  certainly  liable  to  miscon- 
ittruction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Antiochian  intelligential 
bent,  while  it  was  for  allowing  faith  its  just  due,  and  would 
not  attempt  to  explain  the  incomprehensible,  strove  to  unfold 
the  matter  of  revelation  by  the  understanding,  to  present  it  in 
the  clearest  form  in  which  it  could  be  apprehended,  and  to 
provide  against  all  possible  misapprehensions  (particularly 
sncb  as  might  arise  from  confounding  together  and  inter- 
changing the  divine  and  the  human  elements)  by  means  of 
precise  conceptions.  Thus  arose  out  of  the  relation  of  these 
two  schools  to  each  other  the  most  important  theological  an- 
tagonism in  the  eastern  church,  the  effects  of  which  were  most 
decidedly  manifested  in  the  doctrinal  controversies.  This  an- 
t^onism  would  have  been  attended  with  still  more  important 
consequences  on  the  theological  development,  had  it  been  per- 
mitted to  go  on  and  express  itself  in  its  fullest  estent.  The 
tendency  of  the  Antiochian  school  is  seen  in  its  more  moderate 
form,  and  deeply  pervaded  by  the  Christianity  of  the  heart,  in 
the  case  of  two  individuals,  both  of  whom  present  models  of 
Mblical  interpretation  for  the  period  in  which  they  lived,  while 
one  of  than  furnishes  the  best  pattern  of  a  finiidul  homiletic 
application  of  the  sacred  scnptures :  these  were  Theodoret 
wd  Chrysostom.  The  example  of  the  latter  shows  particularly 
the  great  advantage  of  this  exegetical  tend^cy,  when  accom- 
panied by  a  deep  and  hearty  Christian  feeling,  and  a  life 
enriched  by  inward  Christian  experience,  to  any  one  who 
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would  cultivate  a  talent  tot  liotniletic  expositioa,  and  indeed 
for  the  whole  office  of  the  preacher. 

The  same  important  pak  which  Origen  had  bome  in  di- 
recting the  theological  development  of  the  eastern  church,  was 
sustained  by  Augustin  with  reference  to  that  of  the  western 
church.  His  influence  waa,  in  many  respects,  still  more 
Keueral  and  long-continued  than  the  influence  of  that  great 
lither  of  the  church.  To  remarkable  acut^ness  and  depth  of 
intellect  he  united  a  heart  filled  and  thoroughly  penetrated 
with  Christianity,  and  a  life  of  the  most  manifold  Christian 
experience.  In  system  and  method,  he  was  doubtless  superior 
to  Origen ;  but  he  wanted  the  erudite  historical  culture,  for 
which  the  latter  was  distinguished.  If  to  his  great  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart  he  had  united  this  advantage,  he  would 
thereby  have  been  preserved  from  many  a  partially  concaved 
dogma,  from  many  a  stiff  abstractiou  pushed  to  the  utmost 
extreme,  into  which  he  was  hurried  by  his  speculative  turn  of 
mind,  his  rigid  systematic  consistency,  combined  with  the 
peculiar  direction  of  his  religious  feelings. 

We  noticed,  in  the  case  of  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis,  a  two- 
fold element ;  the  Platonic  view  of  the  recipix)cal  relation 
between  esoteric,  philosophic  knowledge  of  religion  and  of  the 
symbolical  faith  of  the  people  (of  in-tiTrii^ir  and  of  Siia),  and 
on  the  other  side,  the  view  derived  from  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness of  the  relation  of  doctrinal  knowledge  to  fiiuth. 
Augustin  was  the  first  who  clearly  separated,  in  his  own  con- 
sciousness, these  two  forms  of  knowing,  and  placed  the  latter 
above  the  former.  Augustin's  scientific  discipline,  as  well  as 
Origen's,  came  from  Platonism ;  but  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  in  the  case  of  Origen,  the  Platonic  element  was 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  Christian,  and  Christianity 
subordinated  to  Platonism.  In  the  case  of  Augustin,  on  tie 
other  hand,  his  theology  disentangled  itself  from  Platonism, 
and  the  forms  of  Chrijitian  intuition  and  thought  were  ex- 
pressed'in  an  independent  manner,  and  even  in  opposition  to 
the  Platonism  from  which  the  scientific  discipline  of  Augustin's 
mind  had  taken  its  first  direction.  And  in  connection  with 
this,  while  in  Origen's  case  the  philosophical  and  the  dogmatic 
int^est  were  oft^  confounded,  in  that  of  Augustin,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  whom  the  central  point  of  his  inner  Christian 
life  constituted  also  the  central  point  of  bis  system  of  feith. 
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the  dt^iNfttic  element  unfsMed  itself  in  the  main  with  more 
purity  and  independence.  But  even  in  his  case,  the  philo- 
sophical interest  and  element  of  his  speculative  intellect  iin- 
conadottsly  mixed  in  with  the  Christian  and  theological :  and 
it  was  from  him  that  this  mixture  of  elements  was  transiiiitted 
to  the  scholastic  theology  of  the  middle  age,  which  stood  in 
immediate  cimnection  widt  his  own.  We  see  in  Augtistin  the  . 
faith  for  which  the  anti-gnostic  party  had  cwitended,  re- 
conciled with  the  Gnosis  which  came  from  the  Alezandrian 
school.  The  peculiar  training'  of  his  life  enables  us  to  under- 
stand how  he  came  to  occupy  this  important  pltice  in  tJie 
development  of  the  syiitem  of  &ith.  Tlie  transition,  in  Au- 
gustin'a  case,  from  the  Platonic  philorophy  of  religion  to  the 
peculiar  gnosis  of  Christianity,  was  not  a  mere  speculative 
change,  but  a  process  in  his  own  life.  The  development  of 
doctrinal  ideas  proceeded,  in  his  case,  conformably  to  the 
natural  order  of  things  out  of  his  own  internal  experience. 

Let  us  recur  here,  in  the  first  place,  to  a  fact  stated  in  an 
earlier  part  of  this  history,  that  a  truly  pious  mother  had 
seasonably  scattered  the  seeds  of  Christianity  in  Auguatin's 
heart  wliile  yet  a  child.  The  incipient  germs  of  liis  spiritual 
life  were  unfolded  in  the  unconscious  piety  of  childhood. 
Whatever  treasures  of  virtue  and  worth,  the  life  of  fiiith,  evMi 
of  a  soul  not  trained  tiy  scientific  culture,  can  bestow,  was  set 
before  him  in  the  example  of  bis  pious  mother.  The  period 
of  childlike,  unconscious  piety  was  followed,  in  his  case,  by 
the  period  of  self-disunion,  inward  strifb  and  conflict.  For  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  while  living  at  Carth^e,  he  was  turned 
Aom  the  course  which  a  pious  education  had  given  him,  by 
the  dissipations  and  corruptions  of  that  great  city.  The  fire 
of  his  impetuous  nature  needed  to  be  purified  and  ennobled  by 
the  power  of  rel^on :  his  great  but  wild  and  ungovemed 
eoei^es,  after  having  involved  him  in  many  a  stormy  conflict, 
must  first  be  tamed  and  regulated  by  a  higher,  heavenly 
might ;  must  be  sanctified  by  a  higher  spirit,  before  te  could 
iind  peace.  As  it  often  happens  that  a  human  word,  of  the 
present  or  the  past,  becomes  invested  with  important  meaning 
for  the  life  of  an  individual,  by  its  coincidence  with  slumber- 
ing feelings  or  ideas,  which  are  thus  called  forth  at  once  into 
clear  consciousness,  so  it  was  with  Augustin.  A  passage 
■which  he  suddenly  came  across  in  the  Kortensios  of  Cicero, 
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treating  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  philosc^y,  made  a  atrong 
imfH«sMon  on  his  mind.  Tlie  higher  wants  of  his  spiritual 
aod  moral  nature  were  in  this  nay  at  once  brought  clearly 
before  him.  The  true  and  the  good  at  once  filled  his  heart 
with  an  indescribable  longing ;  be  had  presented  to  tiie  inmost 
centre  of  his  soul  a  supreme  good,  which  appeared  to  him  the 
only  worthy  object  of  human  pursuit;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  wliatever  had,  until  now,  occupied  and  pleased  him,  ap- 
peared but  as  vanity.  But  the  ungodly  impulses  were  still 
too  strong  iu  his  fiery  nature,  to  allow  him  to  surrender  him- 
eelf  wholly  to  the  longing  which  from  this  moment  took  po»- 
session  of  his  heart,  and  to  withstand  the  cbanu  of  the  vain  ob- 
jects which  lie  would  &in  despise  and  shun.  The  conflict  now 
b<^an  in  his  soul,  which  lasted  through  eleven  years  of  his  life. 
As  the  simplicity  of  the  sacred  scriptures  possessed  no ' 
attractimis  for  bis  taste— e  taste  farmed  by  rhetorical  studies 
and  the  artificial  discipline  of  the  declamatory  schools ; — 
especially  since  his  mind  was  now  in  the  same  tone  and  direc- 
tion with  that  of  the  emperor  Julian,  when  the  latter  was 
conducted  lo  the  Platonic  theosophy ;  as,  mrareover,  he  found 
so  many  things  in  the  doctrines  of  the  church  which,  from 
want  of  inward  experience,  could  not  be  otlierwise  than  unin- 
telligible to  him,  while  he  attempted  to  grasp  by  the  under- 
standing from  without,  what  can  be  understood  only  irom  the 
inner  life,  from  the  feeling  of  inwaid  wants,  and  one's  own 
inward  experiences ; — so,  under  these  circumstances,  the  delo- 
eive  pretensions  of  the  Manichean  sect,  which,  instead  of  a 
blind  belief  on  authority,  held  out  the  promise  of  clear  know- 
ledge and  a  satis&ctoiy  solution  of  all  questions  relating  to 
things  human  and  divine,  presented  the  stronger  attractions 
to  his  inexperienced  youth.  He  became  a  member  of  that 
sect,  and  entered  fir^t  into  the  class  of  auditors.  It  was  the 
sum  of  his  wishes  to  be  received  into  the  class  of  tlie  elect,  so 
as  to  become  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  the  sect, — 
which  were  the  more  alluring  to  his  eager  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, by  reason  of  their  enigmatical  character, — and  thus 
finally  attain  to  the  clear  lig;ht  he  was  so  earnestly  in  pursuit 
of.  But  his  interviews  with  Faustua,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
teachers  of  this  sect,  so  entirely  baulked  his  expectations,  that, 
after  having  spent  t«n  years  as  a  member  of  the  sect,  he  was 
thrown  into  complete  bewilderment.     At  lengtli  he  was  fully 
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OoaTinced  that  ManichetEm  was  a  deltuion ;  but  from  this  he 
vna  in  danger  of  fiiUing  into  absolute  scepticism,  from  which 
nothing  saved  him  but  that  ikilh  in  God  and  truth  which  re- 
mained planted  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  his  soul.  During 
this  inward  atruf^le,  the  acquaintance  which  he  had  ^ned, 
by  means  of  Latin  translatiooa,  with  works  relating  to  the 
Platonic  and  New-Platonic  philosophy,  proved  of  great  ser- 
Tice  to  him.  He  says  himself,  that  they  enkindled  in  his 
mind  an  incredible  ardour,*  They  addressed  tliemselves  to 
his  religious  consciousness.  Nothing  but  a  philosophy  which 
addressed  the  heart, — a  philosophy  which  coincided  with  the 
inward  witness  of  a  nature  in  man  akin  to  the  divine, — a  phi- 
losophy which,  at  the  same  time,  in  its  later  form,  contiuned 
so  much  that  really  or  seemingly  harmonized  with  the  Chris- 
tian truths  implanted  in  his  soul  at  an  early  age; — nothing 
but  such  a  philosophy  could  have  possessed  such  attractions 
for  him  in  die  then  tone  of  his  nund.  Of  great  importance 
to  him  did  the  study  of  this  philosophy  prove,  as  a  transition- 
point  from  scepticism  lo  the  clearly  developed  consciousness 
of  an  undeniable  objective  truth  ;— as  a  transition  point  to  the 
spiritualization  of  his  thoughts,  which  had  by  means  of  Mani- 
cheism  become  habituated  to  sensible  images ; — as  a  transition- 
point  from  an  imaginative  to  an  intelleclut^  direction  ; — as  a 
transition-pointfrom7>»a/uin  to  a  consistent  JfonarcAt^m.  He 
arrived,  in  this  way,  first  to  a  religious  idealism,  that  seized  and 
appropriated  to  itself  Christian  elements ;  and  was  thus  prepared 
to  be  led  over  to  the  simple  &Jth  of  the  gospel.  At  first,  this 
Platonic  philosophy  was  his  all ;  and  he  sought  nothing  fur- 
ther. It  was  nothing  but  the  power  of  that  religion  implanted 
during  the  season  of  childhood  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  his 
soul,  which,  ai  he  himself  avowed,  drew  him  to  the  study  of 
those  writii^  which  witnessed  of  it.  He  ai^ed  that,  as 
truth  is  but  one,  this  religion  could  not  be  at  variance  with 
that  highest  wisdom ;  that  a  Paul  could  not  have  led  such  a 
glorious  life  as  he  was  said  to  have  led,  had  he  been  wholly 
wanting  in  that  highest  wisdom.  Accordingly,  in  the  outset, 
he  sought  in  Christianity  only  for  those  truths  whicli  he  iiad 
already  made  himself  acquaintetf  with  from  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy, but  presented  in  a  ditferent  form.  He  conceived  of 
*  L.  II.  e.  aeademicos,  i.  5.    Etiam  nulu  ipsi  de  me  ipso  increitilnle 
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Christ  as  &  prophet,  in  iUiumtiatioii  of  mind  and  hoIinesD  of 
character  exalted,  beyond  all  comparison,  above  all  others ; 
one  who  had  been  sent  by  God  into  the  world  for  the  purpose 
of  transplanting  what,  by  philosophical  investigation,  could 
be  known  only  to  a  few,  into  the  general  consciousness  of 
mankind,  by  means  of  an  authoritative  faith.  From  this 
point  of  view,  he  contrived  to  explain  all  the  Christian  doc- 
trines on  the  principles  of  his  Platonic  idealism.  He  imagined 
that  he  understood  them,  and  spoke  of  them  as  a  master  who 
waK  certain  of  his  matter.  As  he  afterwards  said  himself, 
he  wanted  that  which  can  alone  give  the  right  understanding 
of  Christianity;  and  without  which,  any  man  will  have  only 
the  shell  of  Christianity  without  its  kernel— the  love  which  is 
rooted  in  humilily.* 

But  this  theory,  as  it  frequently  happens  vrith  theories,  and 
especially  theories  on  religious  matters  erected  on  some  other 
basis  than  living  experience,  was  demolished,  in  his  case,  by 
the  energy  of  life ;  for  the  Platonic  philosophy  presented  be- 
fore him,  it  is  true,  ideals  which  ravish^  the  intellectual 
vision,  but  could  give  him  no  power  of  obtaining  victory  over 
the  flesh.  The  ideals  retreated  from  him  whenever  be  at* 
tempted  to  grasp  them :  he  was  continually  borne  down  again 
by  the  ungodly  impulses  which  he  thought  he  had  already 
subdued.  As  he  was  conducted,  therefore,  by  bis  living  ex- 
perience to  an  acquaintance  with  the  want  which  ChristJanily 
alone  can  satisfy,  and  without  the  feeling  of  which  it  cannot 
be  vitally  understood,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  want  of  redemp- 
tion from  the  sense  of  inward  schism  ;  so  he  found  in  Chris- 
tianity more  than  he  was  seeking  for  in  it,  having  in  fact 
been  led  to  it  chiefly  in  the  way  of  speculation.  The  study 
of  St.  Paul's  epistles  iu  particular,  which  be  b^an  in  this 
epoch  of  his  life,  made  the  more  powerful  impression  on  his 
soul,  because  so  much  in  the  fundamental  idea  of  these  epis- 
tles respecting  that  which  is  law,  spirit,  and  that  which  is 
flesh,  and  respecting  the  confiict  between  both,  connected  itself 
with  his  own  inner  e^tperiences  and  conflicts,  and  became 
dearly  evident  to  him  from  them.     Much  that  had  been  un- 

*  As  he  says  himself,  in  his  confesiioDs,  apeaUng  of  this  period  of  Ms 
life  :  Garriebam  plane  qnau  peritos,  jam  eaim  ciEperam  velle  videri  sa- 
pieng ;  nbi  «rat  ilia  caritas,  Edlficans  a  fundamento  hniniliutis,  qnod  «st 
CtlristiiE  Jeans. 
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inteliigiUe  lo  him  before  be  had  made  these  expR'tescw,  hb 
could  now  nodersUDd  ;  and,  in  general,  he  bncKme  bett«r«e~ 
qoainted  with  ChristiNiitf,  ^e  more  he  found  himself  M  home 
in  it  by  meand  of  his  own  inner  life,  and  the  more  be  expe- 
rienced the  sanctifyiDg  power  of  the  divine  doctrines  on  his 
own  souL  TliuE,  then,  by  Aegrees,  the  relation  was  com- 
pletely reversed;  it  was  no  longer  the  Platonic  phUosophy 
which  was  most  certain  to  bin ;  and  it  was  no  longer  barely 
the  prejudice  in  &vour  of  the  religion  of  his  childhood,  which 
made  what  had  been  imparted  to  him  by  that  philosophy  ap- 
pear to  him  umter  a  more  ^miliar  and  popular  form ;  but 
as  he  had  fbimd  in  Christ  his  Saviour,  so  all  that  Christ  taught 
him  was  infellible  truth,  which  required  no  other  confirmati<Hi. 
It  was  the  highest  criterion  of  all  truth.  He  himself  had 
experienced  the  power  of  this  doctrine  in  bis  inmost  soul ;  Bud 
this  was  to  falm  a  subjective  testimony  of  its  divinity  and  trutii. 
His  religious  and  moral  oonsciousnese  was  now  satif£ed  ;  his 
desire  of  knowledge  alone  still  sought  satislacticm.  He  loi^ed 
to  see  that  wluit  was  certtun  to  him  by  faith  in  divine  autbo- 
ri.ty  and  by  inward  experience,  was  also  true  and  necessary 
on  internal  grounds ;  and  the  means  to  this  were  to  be  fur- 
nished him  by  tbe  Platonic  philosi^hy." 

Now  the  &ct  was,  that,  at  this  stage  of  hb  development, 
the  same  thing  happened  to  him  which  is  so  liable  to  occur  in 
similar  cases.  He  deprived  biblical  ideas  of  their_^2,  peeuiiar 
significance,  by  tiaDslating  them  into  tbe  language  of  tiie 
Platonic  philosophy.  Thus,  fur  example,  he  called  the  wis- 
dom of  thfa  world  simply  a  wisdom  which  is  still  entuigled  in 
tlie  forms  of  sense,  which  does  not  elevate  itself  to  ideas ;  and 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  not  being  a  kingdom  of  this  world, 
he  styled  mie  which  has  its  foundation  in  the  world  of  ideas.f 

'  Thus  be  Mid,  on  entering  apoD  hU  thir^tUrd  ysar,  in  thi«  very 

epoch  of  his  lite:  Mibi  autem  certain  est,  niiM^asintirorsiuaCbristiBDc- 
toritate  discedere,  non  enim  reperio  vaientiorem.  Quod  autem  eubtilis- 
sinia  ratione  perseqaeniluni  est— ita  enim  jam  sum  affcctug,  ul  quid  ax 
Temm,  non  credendo  solum,  sed  etiam  inwiiigendo  apprehendere,  im- 
patienter  desiderem, — apnd  PlatouicoG  me  interim,  quod  Escris  nogtrk 
non  repugnet— reperturum  esse  confido.     C.  AcademiooB,  1.  III.  s.  43. 

t  In  faia  oritieal  eianunation  of  his  own  wrilingB,  his  relmctationei,  1. 1. 
c.  iii.  Ai^tutin  himself  puses  censure  on  this  iranslalioD  of  Ibe  notions 
of  fltitfa,  into  the  philowfUesI  laogvage  of  the  Platonic  school,  in  which 
he  bad  indolged  hiouelf  in  tboEc  writings  which  belonged  to  tbe  epoch 
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Nor  woB  this  mere^  a  change  of  expressioD,  in  which  nothing 
vas  lost  tu  the  matter ;.  but  the  form  of  espreasion  was  inti- 
mately coraiected  with  tite  ethical  point  of  view  peculiar  to 
this  s^ool.  Angostin  was,  at  thia  time,  |articuiArly  inclined 
to  dwell  in  his  thoughts  exclusively  upon  the  of^wsition  be- 
tween the  spiritual  wi^d  and  the  world  of  sense ; — to  contem- 
plate the  (hvine  rather  as  umply  <q)fH}sed  to  the  tliii^  of 
sense  and  U>  sensuous  appearance,  thiin  as  opposed  to  the  self- 
Beekii^  teiidency  of  the  spirit ; — to  derive  moral  evil  expressly 
from  man's  propensity  to  the  thii^  of  sense  and  sensual 
appearances.  Yet  by  degrees,  in  proportion  as  Christianity 
p^etrated  from  the  inner  life  through  his  wliole  mode  of 
thinking,  he  came  to  perceive  the  difference  between  Platonic 
and  Christian  ideas,  and  unshackled  bis  system  of  faith  from 
the  fetters  of  Flatomsm. 

Augustin  had  learned  from  his  own  experience,  that,  in  re- 
ftrence  to  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  the  life  must  pre- 
cede the  cone^tiom;  that  the  latter  could  only  come  out  of 
the  former  ;  for,  in  truth,  the  reason  why  the  simple  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  had,  at  tiie  beginning,  appeared  so  foolish  to 
him,  and  the  delusive  preteasionB  of  tlwt  boastful  mock-wisdom 
of  the  Manichet^s  had  so  easily  drawn  him  into  its  current, 
was,  that  those  truths  had  as  yet  found  no  point  of  union 
whatever  in  his  inner  life.  It  was  from  the  life  within  that 
he  had  learned  to  believe  in  these  truths,  and  to  understand 
them.  By  love  for  the  god>like,  by  the  power  of  the  religious, 
moral  temper  of  heart,  be  had  conquered  the  scepticism  with 
which  he  had  for  a  while  been  threatened.  Thus — as  his 
tnfstem  of  faith  was  throughout  the  copy  asd  expression  of  the 
develc^ment  of  his  eternal  life,  and  hence  possessed  so  much 

of  his  life  jogt  mentioned,  as  also  in  hiswark  de  online,  1.  I.  c.  yi. 
When  Cbrin  s&ys,  "  My  kingdom  is  nol  of  IhtB  world,"  he  does  not 
mean  by  thia  the  ideal  world  (the  mV^uc  tnTii),  as  opposed  to  the 
vorld  of  Kiiae  (die  lir/ui  ulrturii) ;  bnt  rsther  the  world  in  which 
diere  should  be  a  new  heaven  and  ■  new  eartii,  when  that  came  to  pau 
which  we  pray  for  in  the  words,  "  Thy  kinedom  eome."  At  the  same 
time  we  may  notice  the  freedom  froin  prejudice  with  which  he  acknow- 
ledges  that  the  idea  of  a  nandut  intelligihilia,  in  the  Platonic  lease,  by 
no-  means  contained  in  it,  absolnlely  considered,  any  nnchristiai]  view, 
Irat,  rightly  nnderstood,  was  a  tmtb  altogether  undeniable ;  the  mnndus 
intelligibilis  being  nothing  other  than  uie  eternal,  invariable  order  of 
the  wOTld  BE  it  lies  grMnded  in  die  divine  reason. 
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vilftlitf — it  became  with  him  a  Aindamental  idea,  that  divine 
thing*  mutt  be  ineorjxirated  with  the  life  and  the  affectitmt, 
^efore  roe  eon  be  capable  of  an  intellectual  knowledge  of  them. 
While  a  Manichean,  he  liad  eiiteFtained  the  opinion,  that  per- 
fectiflD  was  to  be  attained  by  speculative  illumination,  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  perfect  man.  At  preiient,  thia  way  to  the 
knowledge  of  divine  things  appeared  to  him  as  one  which, 
since  it  reversed  the  natural  order  of  things,  must  necessarily 
&il  of  lie  end  ;*  for  it  was  clear  to  him,  that  the  perfect  know- 
ledge of  divine  things  presuppoeed  the  perfection  of  the  inner 
man.  At  present  he  was  convinced,  that  man  must  firat  hum- 
bly receive,  from  a  divine  authority,  the  truth  which  is  to 
sanctiiy  him,  ere  he  could  be  sanctified,  and  so  fitted  with  an 
enlightened  reason  tixt  the  knowledge  of  divine  things.  Al- 
though that  could  only  be  revealed  to  men  by  divine  autho- 
rity which  in  its  intrinsic  nature  was  truth,  hence  also  cogniz- 
able as  true  on  grounds  of  reaaon, — yet,  in  the  order  of  time, 
implicit  iaith,  the  isith  of  authority,  must  have  the  prece- 
dence,t  as  a  means  of  preparation  and  culture,  in  order  to  a 
capacity  for  this  knowledge,  the  process  of  which  iar-  outward 
from  within.  Yet  he  was  still,  in  some  sense,  bound  up  in 
that  view  of  Flatonism  rexpecting  the  relation  of  fo'Ea  to 
iTtariifiiri  in  religion  ;  and  aa  he  perceived,  that,  without  the 
scientific  culture  to  which  font  comparatively  few  Christjans 
could  attain,  that  rational  knowledge  was  not  possible,  but  as 
without  it  there  seemed  to  him  to  be  something  still  wanting 
to  Christianity ;  so  he  was  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  those 
few  only  attained  to  the  real  blessedness  of  this  life  by  Chris- 
tianity, who  combined  with  its  scientific  culture.  But  in  pro- 
portion as  his  views  became  more  clearly  unfolded  with  the 
progress  of  his  Chiistian  life;  as  the  life  of  fidth  appeared  to 
him  poBseesed  of  a  loftier  nature,  from  the  experience  of  his 
own  heart ;}  and  as  he  became  acquainted  with  thia  life  among 

■  So  be  sa;)  in  die  work  de  moribai  ecdeuw  CatbolicK,  1. 1,  i.  47,  in 
oppofdtion  to  the  MaDiche&iit :  Qnamobrem  videte,  quaia  sint  perversi 
atqoe  prEpoBteri,  qui  tese  arbitnmtnr  Dei  cognitionem  tiadere,  at  p«r- 
iecti  Bimiu,  cam  perfectoram  ipsa  sit  prEeminm,  Quid  ergo  ageudam  est, 
quid  quicBO,  nisi  at  enm  iptom,  qnem  cognoicere  volamiu,  prins  pltna 
catitale  dili^amui? 

t  Augostm.  de  ordine,  1.  II.  c.  9.  Tempore  aadoritas,  re  entem  ratio 
prior  est. 

X  TUs  it  ao  importaat  pmn^  abo,  in  Its  bearing  on  the  development 
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all  coDditiom  and  fonns  of  culture,  in  the  same  proportiou  he 
became  convinced,  that  reason  (ratio)  did  but  unfold  the  essen- 
tial contents  of  what  was  ^ven  by  faith,  into  the  form  of 
rational  knowledge,  but  could  impart  to  it  no  higher  charac- 
ter.  He  distinctly  set  forth  this  relation  of  reason  proceeding; 
out  of  faith,  and  the  life  of  faith,  to  &ith  itself;  especially  in 
his  disputes  with  the  Manicheans,  who  reversed  this  relation.* 
Thus  it  was  first  by  him  that  the  great  principle  out  of 
which  the  subsequent  doctrinal  system  developed  itself  in  its 
independent  self-subsistence—"  fides  prfficedit  intellectum  " — 
was  established  in  a  logically  consistent  manner.  We  find, 
therefore,  in  Auguatin,  two  tendencies,  by  which  he  exerted  a 
special  influence  on  the  development  of  Christian  luiowledge 
in  this  century,  and  in  the  following  ones ;  a  tendency  to  assert 
the  dignity  and  independence  of  faith,  as  opposed  to  a  proud, 
speculative  spirit,  which  rent  itself  from  all  connection  with 
the  Christian  life ;  and  to  point  out  in  opposition  to  the  advo- 
cates  of  a.  blind  faith,  the  agreement  of  faith  with  reason,  the 
development  of  faith  &om  within  itself  by  means  of  reason,  t 

oF  AaguBtia's  liewB  respecting  grace  and  predeetination  vhich  we  shall 
hereafter  examine  more  ctiwelf  when  we  approacli  the  hiitury  of  tliese 
doctrines.  In  the  onlset,  vbeii  hi<  £iith  was  still  more  purely  the  bith 
of  authority,  the  latter  appeiLred  to  him  as  the  human  element,  to  which 
alose  the  divine  could  attach  itself.  Wbeu  be  had  penetrated  more 
deeply  into  the  essence  of  that  which  is  the  life  of  laith,  taith  iteelf 
seemed  to  him  already  to  presnppose  the  communicadon  of  the  divine 
element  to  the  man  :  it  seemed  to  him,  that  in  Mth  the  diiine  and 
human  elements  were  already  conjoined. 

*  As  in  the  tract  de  utilitate  credendi, 

t  On  this  point,  the  letter  of  Augustiu  to  ConEentins,ep.  130,  is  par- 
ticnlaily  worthy  of  notice.  He  here  proposes  the  problem,  at  ea,  quEC 
£dei  finnitate  jam  tenes,  etiam  ra^onis  luce  cODB[Mcias.  "Even  Mth," 
■ays  he,  "  has  its  eyes,  with  which,  in  a  eert^n  sense,  it  tees  that  to 
be  true  which  still  it  does  uot  see,  and  with  which  it  sees  with  the  utmost 
conMence  that  it  does  not  jet  see  what  it  believes."  In  faith  lies  also 
the  yearning  after  more  perfect  knowledge,  for  fwth  cannot  eiiat  with- 
out the  longing  after,  and  wittioul  the  hope  of,  that  which  one  believcE. 
Against  an  atooluCe  sntagonism  of  fides  and  ratio  he  ssfs:  "  Far  be  it 
from  Hi  to  suppose,  that  God  should  bate  in  tis  that  T>j_  means  of  which 
he  has  made  us  luperior  to  alt  other  crealnres.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  sup- 
pose, that  we  are  to  believe  in  order  that  we  may  be  under  no  necessity 
of  receiving  or  of  seeking  rational  knowledge,  since  we  could  not  eveo 
believe,  unless  we  were  possessed  of  rational  souls.  Even  this,  too,  is 
beyond  all  question  in  cooformity  with  reason,  that  in  some  things  per- 
tiuning  to  the  doctrines  of  salvation,  which  we  are  ai  yet  not  able  to  pene- 
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But  it  is  necessary  to  add  here,  what  we  have  before  reiD&rke«^ 
that  Au^uatiD  assumed  as  that  tm  whicL  faith  must  fix,  and  ' 
from  which  it  uust  take  its  d^iarture,  every  thinff  given  in  the 
tradition  of  the  cAweh ;  hence  he  was  led  to  admit  into  his 
ratio  majiy  foreign  eleniHiU,  aa  though  they  were  given  by 
^des ;  and  hU  weli-exercised  speeulative  and  dialectic  intellect 
made  it  easy  for  him  to  iind  leaMm  for  e*erytbiag, — to  con- 
Btrue,  as  neceaaary,  everything  which  had  txtce  become  iiised, 
although  originally  composed  of  heten^eoeous  ^em^its,  with 
his  life  of  &ith.  Hia  system  of  &itK  waited  that  hiaturieal  and 
critical  direction  whereby  alone,  returning  back,  at  all  periods 
of  time,  to  ths  pure  and  original  fountain  of  Christianity,  it 
could  make  and  preserve  itself  free  from  the  fore^n  elements 
which  continually  threaten  to  mix  in  with  the  current  of  impure 
temporal  tradition. 

We  now  pass  to  coindder  the  history  of  the  principal  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  singly  considered,  and  of  the  prominent 
antagonism  in  the  modes  of  apprehending  and  treating  these- 
doctrines ;  and,  in  bo  doing,  we  shajl  see  still  more  clearly 
presented,  in  their  peculiar  features,  the  difFerent  and  opposite 
main  tendetidea  of  the  theological  spirit. 

tratc  by  our  reuoti,  &ilh  precedes  rational  knowledge,  that  bo  the  dispo- 
eiiioo  may  be  purified  by  6itli,  in  order  to  be  in  a  condition,  at  some 
future  period,  to  receive  the  light  of  so  great  truth." 
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